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"THE WHITE SIRDAR COOLIE" 


“From Pit to^ Parliament.” 

E VFRY English household In India has 
a “Sirdar Bearer” who is the chief of 
the domestic servants. What the 
Maliaraja of Burdwan meant to insinuate 
by calling Mr. Keir-Hardie, a “White Sirdar 
Coolie” was that he was only a chief of 
the white coolies of England. The V^iceroy 
did not think it necessary to call him to 
order and the e.xplanation since given by 
the Maharaja as contained in a letter to 
the Press only adds insult to injury. The 
impudence of the Maharaja has been con- 
demned by the united voice of the Indian 
and the Anglo-Indian Press. Yet the 
expression threatens to become historic. 
It certainly signifies much more than the 
contempt of the Maharaja of Burdvv^an for 
Mr. Keir-Hardie and his comrades of the 
Labour Party. To any intelligent reader 
of the mind of the Government of India, as 
I evinced by the policy pursued by them 
I during the last four years, it is a most 
[ significant evidence of the compact that 
; has been made between the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy and the landed aristocracy of 
I India as against the rising educated demo- 
cracy. The Maharaja and his like are 
i entering on a new phase of life. Hitherto 
; the average Anglo-Indian made no secret 
of his contempt for the class. I'hey were 
represented to be the parasites of Indian 
I society whom Dame Fortune had placed 
in positions, the benefits of which they 
enjoyed to the fullest extent but the respon- 
sibilities gJ which they shirked and did not 
acknowlec^e. Whatever their feelings for 


the hereditary chiefs and princes or for the 
military classes of the north, the Anglo- 
Indian had nothing but contempt for the 
Bengali Zemindars, the creatures of the 
folly of Lord Cornwallis, as he called them. 
All sorts of vices real or imaginary were 
placed to their credit. “They harrassed 
and sweated the Ryot.” “ They sucked the 
life-blood of the latter and fattened them- 
selves on the fruits of others’ labours.” 
“They cared not a brass farthing for the 
people and the country.” Every Anglo- 
Indian critic from the amiable Sir Frederick 
Lely to the incorrigible Rees has drawn 
fanciful pictures of the lapacious character 
of the Zemindars of Bengal and has held 
them up as objects of ridicule, contempt 
and blame. .At the second reading of the 
new India Councils Bill in the House of 
Lords, Lord Curzon did not spare them. 
The Zemindars of Bengal and the English 
educated Hindoos in general have so far 
been classed logiuher. They have been 
the equal recipients of the blessings of their 
Anglo-Indian patrons. The Congress has 
been condemned, because it is supposed to 
be worked in their own interests by the 
Zemindars and lawyers of Bengal. It will 
be no use adding to the dimensions of this 
paper by presenting quotations from the 
writings of the different Anglo-Indian 
critics on this subject. They are too well- 
known to require quotation. 

We will content ourselves with giving 
two excerpts from one of the latest books 
on the subject of Indian Adminlstraiive 
Problems which is a fruit of the joint 
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collaboration of an '‘N* li’ -I ’ adminis- 
trator and a Fn»ch iiaveiiet. I ne reader, 
who we presume has read the books written 
by Rees and others of his way of Thinkin;j|. 
will find that the quotations we give below 
are comparatively milder as compared with 
what is to be found in the former. 

Sir William Meyer and Monsieur Chailley 
say on page 138 of their new book, “the 
Administrative Problems of British India,” 
that “the Zamindar even if not an absentee 
leads in general a life of luxury; hunts, 
gambles, is always trying to buy fresh land, 
ruins himself out of ostentation, borrows in 
order to meet his expenses, and finally 
leaves his property in the hands of a money- 
lender, who squeezes the tenantry. Nor 
are money-payments all in this case. The 
peasants have to furnish all sorts of corves^ 
including beating when their landlord goes 
out shooting, and the man who refuses will 
one day find himself falsely accused of some 
offence upon the sworn testimony of a num- 
ber of real villains.” Again on page 163 
we find the following, “'I’he estates of the 
Zamindars of Bengal, who are a bulwark 
of the National Party, show that these have 
not ameliorated the condition, or even 
relieved the sufferings, of their tenantry. 
Almost all of them have been enriched by 
the permanent settlement of Bengal l>ut it 
has required several acts to make them give 
their tenants some liitle share of the un- 
earned Increment which they have obtained. 
The petty cultivators in Bengal are amongst 
the most harshly treated in India and the 
proprietors of these large estates who lead 
a life of luxury in the Capital of India or 
Europe do not, with rare exceptions, contri- 
bute to the scluK)ls, hospitals, drainage or 
other public works.” 'Fo the student of 
English and Irish political history' this is 
verv mild language as compared with what 
is used by British democrats for the landed 
aristocracy of England and Ireland, yet the 
representatives of British democracy in India 
are now making an alliance with the 
landed aristocracy of that country of which 
Maharaja Partap is a shining star to keep 
down and malign the educated democracy. 

They have suddenly discovered greater 
virtues in them. Fhey are brave, manly 
and bulwarks of the established order and 
of ‘the British Empire. They have been 
neglectetl so far and passed over in favour 


of the pettyfogging lawyer and the school- 
master. Fhat was a mistake and it aught to 
be set right. As a result of this change of 
attitude the Zemindars are being patted 
on the back. The latter are of course very 
grateful and the gratitude can find no 
better expression than a wild denunciation 
of the class whose misfortunes have been 
their making 'Fhe best form of gratitude 
is to bark at the supposed enemy of the 
master. 

The events of the last five years have 
witnessed a change in the attitude of 
the Anglo-Indian administrator towards 
the Bengali Zemindars and his compatriots 
in other parts of the country. He is now 
upholding the latter ns men “having stake in 
the country” and “as natural leaders of the 
people.” Fhe Mahnraia of Burdwan and 
the Khan 'Flwana of Shappurare typical 
representatives of this class. It is their 
ambition to lead in the Councils of the 
Empire and to make a name for them.selves. 
Their speeches on the Press (lagging Bill 
were drafted with an eye to that goal. 
Maharaja Mahtab’s reference to Mr. Keir- 
Hardie was really a fling at the lowly born 
Indian Nationalists, d'he latter were in his 
eves too small to be hit directly and hence 
the contemptuous reference to one whom 
they hold in high estimation and as ari 
example for themselves. 

The Editor of the Modern Review in his 
comments on tlie speech of the Maharaja, 
gave a crushing reply to the latter but we 
think it is al.so necessary to let the Indians 
have a further and deeper Insight into the 
character of the man whom the Maharaja 
insulted and who at the present moment holds 
a unique position in British politics. Mr. 
Keir-Hardie is, in the words of the Maharaja, 
a Sirdar of the Labour Party and as such 
commands 40 solid votes in the House of 
Commons. In alliance with the Irish 
Nationalists, Mr. Keir Hardle’s party is 
just now the master of the situation. Fhey 
have in the palm of their hands the fate 
of the mi’iisters who in their turn make 
and unmake the Rajas and Maharajas of 
India as well as appoint and dismiss 
Viceroys and the (jovernors of that country. 
It will be both interesting and instruct- 
ing to the rea,ders of this Review to know 
how the “White Sirdar Coolie’ has ris« n to 
his present position and what d sliiiguish(‘S 
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him from the Maharaja of Burdwan. 
We cull the following sketch of his life from 
a publication of the Independent Labour 
Party, called “J. Keir-Hardie, M. P., the 
Man and the Movement”. In doing so we 
are telling the narrative of his life in as few 
words as possible and almost in the very 
words of the author who is one of his 
comrades and a member of the London 
County Council. 

James Keir-Hardie first saw the light — or 
what light there was to see — in a typical 
one-roomed cottage, one of a miner’s row 
near Nevvarthill, Scotland, on August 15th, 
1856. His first memory of feelings is of hot 
tears falling ; his first memory of sound, not 
of a crooning lullaby, but of sobs In this 
dwelling of olle room, with itsfloor of baked 
mud, its white-wasjied walls and rafters 
open to the thatch, its door opening direct 
to the highv'ay — a typical home of those 
born to toil across the border J. Keir- 
Hardie spent his infant days. These days 
were spent mostly alone, since his grand- 
mother, to whose care he was for a time 
entrusted, had to leave the cot for the work 
of the field and farm. His father was then 
absent at the call of a sea-faring life, and 
his mother had been compelled to return to 
her work as a farm servant. 

In his third year, Keir’s father renounced 
the sea, and the family remov.ed to Govan, 
a Cilasgow suburb. From now on, his 
mother was his school-master, .^s to school- 
ing in the ordinary sense, this was as brief 
as it was inefficient. As a matter of fact, 
he made just one full day’s attendance at 
the village school, and only one. His 
mother became also his guide and friend. 
She was a remarkable woman. No wonder 
that in after years there was to Keir-Hardie 
at least one perfect woman in the w'orld — 
his mother and to her, one man whose 
actions and Intentions, no matter what the 
newspapers might say, were ever un- 
impeachable. 

In the interval of assisting in the home 
— for the mother was in weak health — he 
was taught by her his letters. His method 
of practically applying this acquisition of 
knowledge was by continuing his studies 
at^ the shop windows where children’s 
picture books were on view. 

^isfoitiTne, in the shape of an accident 
to his fa\fier, who at this time was working 


in the shipyards, came upon ^he family, 
and this was closely followed by a strike, 
with all the added privation. 

Keir was seven years of age when circum- 
stances determined that childhood must 
cease, and that the battle for bread begin. 
Various jobs were obtained by this, as yet, 
mere child, — first, as messenger, then in a 
printer’s shop, then at a foundry, afterwards 
at a confectioner’s, and finally, soon after his 
eighth birthday, in the pit. His first duty, 
that of door-keeper, was to see that a door 
was closed immediately after being opened 
for any purpose. Often in the winter months 
the child went into the depths before it 
was light, and returned to the surface when 
it was again dark. 

Many incidents of interest during those 
early years could be told, did space permit. 
Two, which have a bearing upon character- 
istics of later years, must suffice. One, a 
dread happening, which often marks the 
miner’s life -an explosion. Young Keir 
had by this time been promoted from door- 
keeper to pony-boy, and soon boy and 
pony w'cre playmates and close friends. 
Amidst the rush of coal-laden trucks, came, 
one day, the dull rumble and stifling atmo- 
sphere in which the lights went out, making 
it clear that the one thing miners fear had 
come to pass. Then came flying footsteps, 
as men stumbled by in the dark, with cries 
of warning to others to hurry, and the 
child, bewildered, fied too with his pony, 
whose instinct fortunately led it to a place 
of safety its stable. 

The roll call at the pit revealed the fact 
that the lad was yet below, and immediately, 
there were volunteers for rescue coming 
forward to descend and find him, which 
they did, asleep in the manger of his pony 
friend. It was Providence that .thus saved 
him from an early grave for the work of 
founding a powerful Political Party in 
Great Britain. 

Although deprived of the ordinary school- 
life, he bad spent his odd hours in improving 
on his home letter-learning. His first saved 
pence had been invested in some second- 
hand works by Carlyle and Stuart Mill. 
From the former he' learned to hate shams; 
from the latter to love liberty. His deter- 
mination to conquer knowledge was the 
second fact which marked the calibre of 
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the man that was to be. In the darkness 
of the mine while idle, from various reasons, 
he had on a slab of stone, invoked over by 
his miner’s lamp, scratched the characters 
by the aid of a pin, and thus became profi- 
cient in the art of shorthand. On a founda- 
tion of this nature, Hardie has built up 
educational abilities and literary powers, 
of which his many contributions to current 
literature and his book “From Serfdom to 
Socialism” bear ample evidence. 

In his twenty-first year, another mining 
crisis, in the shape of a revolt of the men 
against the horrible conditions which prevail- 
ed, found him ready. Better conditions were 
demanded by the men, and J. Keir-Hardie 
was the chosen spokesman and leader. In 
those days, there was only one method of 
dealing with the agitator -dismissal and 
blacklisting throughout the district. This w'as 
his fate, but never did injustice produce better 
fruit and more far-reaching results. Denied 
the opportunity to work for his bread with 
his pick, he sought to do so with the pen, 
and with such success that in addition to 
his becomitig the Secretary of his Union, 
he became the Editor of the Cumnock Neivs, 

In 1880 came an event which is ever an 
important one in the history of men, the 
marriage of Mr. Hardie to Miss Lily Wilson 
of Hamilton. Four children were born, of 
whom three survive. f he self-sacrifice, 
which an agitator s life demands, has been 
shared by the family circle, for which, and 
to whom the thanks of the entire democracy 
of Britain are due. 

His political investigation proved to him 
at a very early date that to expect the 
emancipation of the workers by the methods 
adopted by either Political Party was 
hopeless. Toryism, on the one hand, re- 
presented the tyranny of Landlordism, while 
on the other hand. Liberalism and Commer- 
cialism were but interchangeable terms, 
emphasising the tyranny of wage slavery, 
fhe result of these investigations was seen 
in 1886 when, as the Candidate of the 
Workers, he fired the first shot for political 
independence at Mid-Lanark. 

Like most first shots, its effect" was more 
startling in its novelty than its results were 
immediately effective. Hardie was beaten 
at the polls. The Workers had not yet 
awakened to the fact that if they so 
determined, held the fate of the two “great” 


Political Parties, and the triumph of their 
own, in their own hands. If it did not 
produce inimediaie success, it did open 
up a new vista of hope and prove the 
seed .germ which, in these later years, 
has produced the promise of an abundant 
harvest* of real political independence. 

Realising, at this time, that a voice was 
needed to arouse the toiling masses to effect- 
ive action, Hardie founded the Miner, 
which afterwards became the Labour Leader. 

By this tirpe “Keir-Hardie” was a name 
known as well on this side as on the other 
side of the Border. His speeches, simple, 
direct, and hot with the inspiration of a 
faith in the coming triumph of the common 
people, began to make an impression. His 
fearless championship of that inarticulate 
and voteless mass-, the Unemployed — 
earned for him, when he at last fought his 
way to Westminster, the — to him— most 
cherished of all titles, “d'he Member for 
the Unemployed.” 

Ehen followed several years of heart- 
breaking battle against heavy odds, in a new 
and wholly unsympathetic atmosphere. 'I'o 
stand alone amidst the “gentlemen of 
England” in the British House of Commons, 
and daclare the same truths that had won 
West Ham, was a task few men could have 
faced. 

'I'he truth, 4 iovvever, told in plain speech, 
by this undaunted Scotch collier, fell on cars 
that resented the presentation of plain, 
unvarnished facts. No opportunity was lost 
of making it clear to this man from the 
ranks of the common people, that his ways 
were not the ways of accepted Parliament- 
arians, The Party Press, quick to rally to 
the protection of the “Two historic Parties,” 
so long in unchallenged possession of the 
field, magnified the mole-hill into a moun- 
tain, and where no mole-hill existed, pro- 
duced the mountain just as readily — moun 
tains of misrepresentation and slander. 

Without doubt, Keir-Hardie’s entry into 
the House of Commons gave an Impetus to 
the Socialist and Labour forces of the 
country, such as they had not hitherto ex- 
perienced. Here was, at last, a centre and 
personality around which the earnest fight- 
ing spirits that had been nirugglipg. alone, 
and scattered up and down the country, 
could gather. Hardie realised .that ithe 
rhoment had arrived for action, ard rallying 
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a few trusty comrades at the Trades Union 
Congress, held In Glasgow in 1892, he raised 
the standard of political independence round 
which labour could gather. Here was an 
indication that, even in those early days, 
there w^ at the back of his head a convic- 
tion that, in order to make the advance of 
Socialism more rapid and effective, it was 
necessary to bring the theory into line with 
the practical application of political action. 

In 1895, misrepresentation and calumny 
prevailed. West Ham was lost, but again, 
West Ham’s loss was Socialism’s gain. 
Liberated from the single-handed and un- 
profitable treadmill task of parliamentary 
life, Hardie was free once more to roam 
the country and arouse to action those of 
the workers who yet remained unconscious 
of the new hope that, the vision of political 
emancipation had disclosed. A tour in 
America at the invitation of organised 
labour followed. Then, sundry bye-elec- 
lions. And all the time the steady up- 
building of the Independent Labour Party, 
which he had done so much to call into 
being. Hardie’s defeat at West Ham was 
not an isolated one ; the whole of the 
Independent Labour and Socialist Candi- 
dates who took the field were defeated. 
1900 found Mr. Hardie fighting a double 
Candidature - Preston and Merthyr Tydfil. 
The day following the lo.'i.s 4|pf the former 
found him victorious at the latter, and 
since then the men of the Merthyr and 
Aberdare valleys have been, like their 
Member, staunch and true. Having tried 
and proved him, they, in 1906, as we well 
know, again in a three-cornered contest, 
gave him a magnificent majority of nearly 
2,000 over the Liberal interloper; Then 
came his tour round the world, ordered by 
the doctors to “secure quiet,” and to regain 
strength. We know' how it was spent. 

Through Canada, to Japan, China, the 
Straits Settlements, Ceylon, India, West 
Australia, South Australia, New South Wales, 
New Zealand, and finally, South Africa. 

True, heralded often by the slanders of 
the Press, but leaving behind Socialists and 
friends everywhere. More particularly in 
India, where they, while honouring the 
map because of his transparent desire to 
become acquainted with foundation facts, 
to ^eir astonishment, learned from certain 
English papers, of “seditious” speeches - 


speeches which they on the spot .knew were 
never delivered^— of visits to places never 
visited— the usual stock-in-trade of the 
journalistic assassin. Again, what looked 
like a calamity was a blessing in disguise, 
for that tour round the world gave a wider 
outlook, and a wealth of first-hand know- 
ledge, which has already proved of use in 
the interests of the oppressed of other 
countries, regardless of creed, race, or 
colour. 

Returning from India he received a huge 
welcome in the Royal Albert Hall^ when 
not a single seat was left unoccupied, 
although every one of them had to be paid 
for. 

Then came the general election of 1906 
which will ever stand out in the history of 
the nation as marking the parting of the 
ways. Hitherto, “Labour” had been an 
appendage to the Liberal kite ; now, by 
force of numbers alone, “Independent” 
Labour commands attention from the floor 
of the House of Commons itself. Here was 
indeed a political revolution. Instead of 
going “cap in hand” to the Lobbies of the 
House to beg their representatives to assist 
them, the workers now had their own men 
able to urge their own cause in the national 
councils. That this event was due to the 
years of faithful propaganda work and 
guidance of Hardie, few will dispute. That 
he was unanimously called to lead the Party 
in the House of Commons was natural. That 
it was due largely to his foresight and 
straight leading that the Party was placed 
on a firm foundation during his two years 
of leadership is another fact his critics 
should remember. 

The creation of an “Independent Party” 
in the House was not a thing to be accom- 
plished without strong opposition, and, of 
course, misrepresentation — these are but in- 
terchangeable terms. His motives and his 
Socialism have been alike assailed. 
One thing, however, the honest enquirer 
must be convinced of, that his motives were, 
and are, unassailable. He has simply realis- 
ed that the workers are the many, that the 
many have the voting power in their hands 
and the only way to secure their practical 
co-operation is to t6ach them how to use 
those powers. The lesson of 1906 has been 

* This hall is the largest in the United Kingdtnn ;md 
accommodates over ten thousand persons. 
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learned — nciver again will the “Two historic 
Parties” rule the roost. Labour has begun 
to realise its possibilities and powers. 

As to his Socialism, he holds his Socialist 
faith as the old Covenanters held their 
religion - dearer than life, a sacred thing, — 
the force that alone can remove the barriers 
which bar the way to the final emancipation 
of the people. 

That personal aggrandisement, or self- 
advertisement, is not the motive that 
prompts him is clearly shown by the fact 
that, after being called to lead the Party he 
had done so much to create in the House, 
he only consented to do so a second year 
on condition that he retired the following 
year, on the ground that one-man leader- 
ship was not a sound democratic principle. 
But be that as it may, one thing is quite clear, 
never will a more true, sincere, and clear- 
sighted, and courageous leader be found. 

Other faithful and able workers there 
were, are, and have been all the time; but, 
amidst them all, stands in bold outline, 
admittedly and willingly acclaimed, J.K.H. 
as the “G.O.M.” of the practical side of the 
Socialist Movement of Great Britain. As 
the years come and go confidence in him 
grows, and none deserve it more. 

Such in brief is the history of the “White 
Sirdar Coolie” of the Maharaja of 
Burdwan. Such is the man whom the great 
Mahtab of Bengal gratuitously insulted 
on a solemn occasion, to prove to the 
leaders of the would-be Indian democracy, 
who come from humble but honest stocks, 
that henceforth the chief opposition to their 


patriotic aspirations and impulses is to 
emanate from the class represented by the 
noble Maharaja ; for the Maharaja of 
Burdwan is not single-handed in his con- 
tempt for the educated Indians. I'he Malik 
of Tiwana and the Ahluwalia Sirdar of 
Jullundher have nobly backed him in his 
self-imposed duty of libelling educated 
Indians and of cutting them up. The 
Maharaja, the Malik and the Sirdar, arc 
however mistaken if they think that the 
future of India is in the hands of their 
class. Unless History entirely misleads us, 
the future is in the hands of the would-be 
Keir-Hardies of India — the Sirdar Coolies 
of that vast peninsula who are receiving 
a training for their future work in the dark 
and dingy schoolrooms of their villages or 
in the special classes opened in some places 
for the education of the children of the 
so-called depressed classes. It is from the 
ranks of labour that the future leaders 
and prophets of the Indian democracy will 
rise and prove to the world once more that 
the greatest and the best rtobility is the 
nobility of mind, of character, of mission 
and of service in the cause of humanity. 
It is in that direct on that the world moves. 
India is only one pawn in the great game 
of the world and it cannot remain unaffect- 
ed b}' the movements of the other players. 
Move we m^t, whether with the Maharaja 
of Burdwan or without him. I have the 
fullest hope, however, that in the course of 
lime he also will shake off his present 
idiosyncrasies and will move with us. 

*'Izzat.'' 


THE DUTIES OF MAN* 


We musl, therefore, modify, reform, transform, the 
whole man into a unity of life. We must teach him 
not right, but duty ; awaken to better things his 

* It is being constantly dinned into our ears that 
education in India is not deep enough to form and 
train character, and the complaint comes from variou.s 
quarters impelled by varying motive.s. The remedy 
most largely suggested is religious education ; and 
on the whole there cannot be a more mischievous 
remedy suggested. Every advanced country in 
Rurd|l)e and America is trying to dislodge religious 
leaching in schools and substitute moral education 


degenerate nature, his half-exhausted soul, his droop- 
ing enthusiasm ; we must give him the consciousness 
of human worth and man's mission liere below, and 

on a secular basis instead. The true remedy in India 
should be cheerfully to recognise that the rising 
generation of India is in the grip of a revitalizing 
life-force which it can no more resist than one can 
an advancing tide, and to proceed with this recogni- 
tion to direct the life-force into right channels. To do 
this moral education completely divorce^! from religious 
bigotry and superstitions should be organized, ti'hich 
should teach the younger generation/f their duties 
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thereby raise the strength to act which is now crushed 
by his indifference. And this is a work for principles, 
and belief, and religious thoughi, and faith. 

— Mazzini on Interests and Principles. 

And these, O my brothers, are the principal grounds 
upon which your Duties are based, the sources from 
which your rights spring. 

I have pointed to God as the source and pledge 
of equality among men : to the moral law as the 
source of all civil law, and the standard by which you 
must judge the conduct of those who make the laws ; 
to the people, to you, ourselves, the universal body of 
citizens who form the nation. 

I have told you that the fundamental character 
of the lavt is Progress-, progress unlimited and 
continuous from age to age ; progress in every branch 
of human activity, in every manifestation of thought, 
front religion down to industry and the distribution 
of wealth . 

1 hav^e pointed out to you what your duties are to 
the Humanity, to the country, to the family, and to 
yourselves. And 1 have deduced these duties from 
the characters which constitute th<; human creature, 
and which you arc under an obligation to develop. 

— Mazzini on The Duties of Man. 

A ll ov’cr the country there is a spirit of 
unrest, and Indians are awakening to 
a new life in the political, social, and 
industrial spheres. After a torpor of long 
long years our people are rising to a sen.se 
of a stationary .state followed by a marked 
fall, and of an uncomfortable confusion 
consequent on the contact of the Eastern 
civilization with the Western* And there 
has naturally arisen a desire to better our 
condition in every sphere of life. This has 
legitimately turned our attention to a 
discussion and a correct appreciation of 
what our rights are. Sometimes our atten- 
tion is too much rivetted on these rights to 
allow us to realise that rights always imply 
obligations, and that after all “every right 
you have can only spring from a duty ful- 
filled.” If we obtain self-government, our 
people must be so fitted as to take up the 
heavy burden involved in that right, and 
unless our people rise to a proportionate 
sense of obligations and duties involved in 
the realization of such an ideal, its realiza- 
tion and its maintenance must be alike 

towards humanity, love for their country, love and 
reverence for parents, duties toward.s God, towards 
one’s self, towards others and towards the mother- 
country, &c. There cannot be a better composition 
than Mazzini’s e.ssay which can do this effectively. 
A school edkion of it has been in u.se in Italian 
Schools, and the leading thoughts are printed In larger 
and lu^avier\ype to give them greater prominence. 


impossible. We must try and* train our- 
.selves up into such a fitness that the attain- 
ment of self-government cannot be delayed 
a day longer. There are many blots in our 
social system which urgently cry for re- 
moval, and which bar our forward march 
towards progress. These must be taken in 
hand at once by patriotic Indians who 
should be permeated with a spirit of duty 
to their country and society. It cannot 
much help us to sing the praises of our 
ancient land, to talk about the high ideals 
that inspired our forefathers in days of yore 
without ourselves doing anything even to 
approximate such ideals, and to gloss over 
our present evils ; for, “the honour of a 
country depends much more on removing 
its faults than on boasting of its qualities.” 
The Swadeshi movement is to a large extent 
benefitting our manufacturers ; and if the 
fortunes amassed by those people go but 
to swell their bank deposits or to maintain 
their costly and often unjustifiable luxuries 
instead of instilling into their minds a 
consciousness of the power to relieve the 
wants and necessities of their less fortu- 
nate brethren, the movement would be robbed 
of its main element workltjg for the good 
of this land and its people. The life of an 
individual as of a nation is beautified by a 
recognition of the duties one owes to one’s 
environments, and an honest and supreme 
effort to live up to them. Without such a 
recognition no sy.stem of forces can hold 
together and a life innocent of the know- 
ledge of such duties is a life without its 
sweetness. 

The present state of India Is the subject 
of the anxious thoughts of all having her 
welfare at their heart. The regeneration 
of this vast country is no light task. “My 
God,” one may pray with the Breton 
mariner''* putting out to sea, “protect me, 
my ship is so little, and Thy ocean so great !” 
It may be hoped that a correct estimate of 
our duties may be of no small help to us 
in our almost up-hill work, and the teach- 
ings of Joseph Mazzini on the Duties of Man^ 
as summarized below, cannot fail to be 
an inestimable guide. 

It is usual to speak of one’s rights, happi- 
ness, and material well-being, but all these 
cries serve but to produce egoistic men. 
Not that rights should be renounced,* and 

♦ Alluded Ip by Mazzini. 
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that happirtess or well-being is hardly 
things worth striving for. But these material 
interests should be pursued rather as means 
than as ends in themselves. A principle of 
education superior to any such theory of 
rights and well-being should be found out, 
and that is Duty. 

We must convince men that they, sons of one only 
God, must obey only one law, here on earth ; that 
each one of them must live, not for himself, but for 
others ; that the object of their life is not to be more 
or less happy, but to make themselves and others 
better ; that to fight against injustice and error for the 
benefit of their brothers is not only a right, but a duty ; 
a duty not to be neglected without sin, —the duty of 
their whole life. 

A false idea of God set up by a caste or 
some class unreasonably anxious to main- 
tain their hold on their less educated 
brethren, or the existence of corruption in 
actual creeds not unnaturally lead many to 
abhor religion or deny God Himself. “But 
because the light of the sun comes to us 
often dimmed and clouded by foul vapours, 
shall we deny the existence of the sun and 
the vivifying power of its rays upon the 
universe ?” Those who want to dissociate 
politics from religion, and think that every 
one need only occupy oneself about earthly 
things, thinking and believing in one’s own 
way, do not love God. On the other hand, 
those who look upon our sojourn in this 
world as a period of exile, asking us to 
scorn worldly things, and look up to heaven, 
do not know Him. 

Man is one, say to the first. You cannot divide 
him in two, and so contrive that he should agree with 
you in the principles which ought to regulate the 
organisation of society, while he differs from you as 
to his origin, his destinies, and his law of life here 
below. 

To the others who speak to you of heaven, separating 
it from earth, you will say that heaven and earth, 
like the way and the end of the way, are one thing 
only. Do not tell us that earth is clay. The earth 
is God’s ; God created it that we might climb by it 
to Him. The earth is not a sojourn of expiation and 
temptation ; it is the place appointed for our labour of 
self-improvement, and of development towards a higher 
state of existence. 

A certain law guides the manner of every 
existence, and morality is based on the 
knowledge of our law of life, i.e. of the 
law of God. Such a knowledge is indis- 
pensable before one can pretend to the 
right of men. To acquire this knowledge, 
somt have suggested a book containing 
the whole moral law ; others maintain that 


introspection can show you good and evil ; 
and others again appeal only to the com- 
mon belief of Humanity. No doubt con- 
science )can tell you what you should not do ; 
but this is not enough. You must also do. 
Besides, the guiding power of the conscience 
of the individual varies with his education, 
inclinations, habits and passions. Evidently 
therefore it is not enough in all conditions 
of things. “Conscience can only teach us 
that the law exists, not the nature of the 
duties which it imposes.” It needs the 
guidance of Intellect and Humanity. 

God incarnates Himself successively in Humanity. 
The law of God is one, as God is one ; but we only 
discover it, article by article, line by line, as the educa- 
tive experience of preceding generations accumulates 
more and more and the association of races, peoples, 

and individuals grows in extent and closeness 

That part of Humanity which is most advanced in 
education teaches us by its development a part of the 
law which we seek. In its history we read the design 
of God; in its needs our duties. 

So the common error of trying to reach 
the truth either by individual conscience, 
or the general opinion of Humanity exclu- 
sively, should be avoided. 

Whenever they agree, whenever the i ry of your 
conscience is ratified by the general consent of Himin- 
nity, there is God, there you are sure of having the 
truth in your grasp ; the one is the v'erification of the 
other. 

We have duties as citizens, as sons, as 
husbands anfl as fathers, all of them sacred 
and inviolable, but your nature as men 
imposes duties on you. Men are “rational 
and social creatures, capable by means of 
association only, of a progress to which no 
one may assign limits.” God’s law should 
be fulfilled not only in us as individuals, 
but among all His beings. 

Life was given you by God that you might use it 
for the benefit of humanity, that you might direct your 
individual faculties to the development of the faculties 
of your fellowmen, and that )Ou might contribute by 
your work some portion to that collective work of 
improvement and that discovery of the truth which 
the generation.? slowly but continuously carry on. You 

must educate yourselve.s and perfect others It is 

of little avail that you can call yourselves pure ; even 
could you by isolating yourselves keep your purity, 
you are still false to your duty if you have corruption 
two steps off and do not strive against it. 

Humanity is a single body, and all 
members of that body must exert themselves 
for its development. The exercise of charity 
towards individuals should" yield plac^ to 
“a work of association, aiming at the 
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improvement of the whole,” and a desire 
to organise the Family and the Country 
with that end in view. Your life is in- 
separable from that of Humanity ; and your 
souls cannot rise superior to your environ- 
ments. Let not such considerations as the 
vastness of Humanity, your own weak- 
ness, difference of nationality, language, &c. 
deter you from your duties. 

God does not measure powers, but intentions. 
Ask yourselves whenever you do an action In the 
sphere of your country, or your family : If what I 
am doing were done by all and for all, would it advan- 
tage or injure Humanit)' ? And if your conscience 
answers; It would injure Humanity, desist; desist, 
even if it seem to } ou that an immediate advantage 
for your country or your family would ensue from 
your action. 

d'he division of Humanity into distinct 
groups and nationalities each claiming a 
country has made it possible that our forces 
and our powers of action in behalf of 

Humanity, can be multiplied Indefinitely. 

O my Brothers ! love your country. Our country 
H our f.ove, the home which God has given us, placing 
therein a numerous family which wc love and are 
loved by, and with which we have a more intimate 
and quicker communion of feeling of thought than 
with others; a family which by its concentration upon 
a given spot, and by the homogeneous nature of its 
elements, is destined for a special kind of activity. 

Our country is our field of labour ; the products of 

our activity must go forth from it for the benefit 

of tlie whole earth ; but the instruments of labour 
which we can use best and most effectively exist in it 
and we may not reject them without being unfaithful 
to (jod’s purpose and diminishing our own strength. 
In labouring according to true principles for our 
country we are labouring for Humanity ; our country 
is the fulcrum of the lever which we have to wield 
for the common good. 

A country is not a mere territory ; the particular 
territory is only its foundation. The country is the 
idea which rises upon that foundation ; it is the senti- 
ment of love, the sense of fellowship which binds 
together all the sons of that territorv. 

The Family is the country of tke heiirt. There is 
an angel in the family, who by the mysterious influence 
of grace, of sweetness, and of love, renders the fulfil- 
ment of duties less wearisome, sorrows less bitter. 
The only pure joys unmixed with sadness which it is 
given to man to taste upon earth are, thanks to this 
angel, the joys of the family, 'fhe family contains 
an element of good rarely found elsewhere, constancy. 

The angel of the family is Woman. Mother, wife, 
or sister, Woman is the caress of life, the soothing 
sweetness of affection shed over its toils, a reflection 
for the individual of the loving providence which 
watches over Humanity. In her there is treasure 
enough of consoling tenderness to allay every pain. 

I Moreover for .every one of us she is the initiator of 
[the ftiture. The mother's first kiss teaches the child 
Hove ; the fir;^ holy kiss of the woman he loves teaches 


man hope and faith in life ; and love and faith create 
a desire for perfection and the power of reaching 
towards it step by step ; create the future, in short, 
of which the living symbol is the child, link between 
us and the generations to come. Through her, the 
family, with its divine mystery of reproduction, points 
to eternity. 

The family is the conception of God, not of man. 
Like the country, and much more than the 
country, the family is an element of life. 

To sanctify the family more and more and to link 
it ever closer to the country- — this is your mission. 
'I'he task of the country is to educate wew ; even so 
the task of the family is to educate citizens. 

Love and respect Woman. Do not seek only 
consolation in her, but strength, inspiration, a redoubl- 
ing of your intellectual and moral faculties. Blot out 
of your mind any idea of superiority to her ; you have 
none whate*'er. The prejudice of ages has created 
through unequal education and the perennial oppression 
of the social and other laws that apparent intellectual 
inferiority which you use today as an argument for 
maintaining the oppression. But does not the history of 
all oppression teach you that all those who oppress rely 
always for their justification .upon a fact created by 
themselves ? The owners of the Negroes in America 
declare the race radically inferior and Incapable of 
education, and )ei persecute whoever seeks to educate 
it. Hold woman, then, as the companion and partaker 
not only of your thoughts, your studies, and your 
efforts for social amelioration. Hold her as your 
equal in civil and political life. Be together, you and 
she, the two wings of the human soul, lifting it toward 
the ideal which we must attain. 

Love the children whom Providence sends you ; 
but love them wiih a profound, stern love ; not with 
a nerveless, irrational, blind love, which is egeism in 
you, and ruin for them. 

Love your parents. Do not let the family which 
springs from you make you ever forget ihc family 
from which you sprang. 

For lack of popular books, and for want 
of adequate education among the masses 
to read them even if they existed, they 
cannot interrogate the voice of Humanity ; 
but those conscientious men who have 
made history and the science of Humanity 
a special study of their own can .serve as 
reliable interpreters. They have deduced 
that man is capable of education ; and that 
without education, “a moral and inieltmiiial 
education which shall embrace and cultivate 
all the faculties which God ha^ given you 
as seed to bring fruit, and shall form and 
maintain a bond between your individual 
life and that of collective Humanity,” all 
his intellectual capacities and moral ten- 
dencies must remain barren and inert. Fo 
facilitate ibis work t>f education, God haf. 
made man a social being. Man has need 
of his fellows at every step and to saHsfy 
even the elementary needs of life. Asso- 
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elation with his fellows is absolutely essen- 
tial for him. Lastly, man is a progressive 
being. 

We know to-day that the law of life is Progress. 
Progress for the individual, progress for Humanity. 
Humanity fulfils that law on earth ; the individual on 
earth and elsewhere. As the perfecting of Humanity 
is accomplished from age to age, from generation to 
generation, so the perfecting of the individual is 
accomplished from existence to existence, more or less 
rapidly according to our own efforts. 

For the fulfilment of duties personal liberty 
is essential ; and without it morality cannot 
exist. 

Personal !ibert>' ; liberty of locomotion ; liberty of 
religious belief; liberty of opinion on all subjects; 
liberty of expressing opinion through the press or any 
other peaceful method ; liberty of association so as to 
be able to cultivate your own minds by contact with 
the minds of others ; liberty of trade in all productions 
of your brains and hands : these are all things which 
no one may take from you — except on rare occasions — 
without grave injustice,- without arousing in you the 
duly to protest. 

Education alone can imbue us with a 
capacity to choose between good and evil, 
and a knowledge of our duties and rights. 
The teaching of mere reading, writing, and 
arithmetic is no better than instruction. 
Both education and instruction are inter- 
dependent and equally essential. 'I he one 
is addressed to the moral faculties, and 
develops in us a kiii'u b dge of our duties ; 
the other to the intellectual, and makes us 
capable of fulfilling our duties. 1'he one 
teaches in what social welfare consists; the 
other secures for the individual the free 
choice of means of obtaining a continuous 
progress in the conception of social welfare. 
All the citizens of a country must be taught 
the uniformity of the principles on which 
the national life must be founded and 
developed. National education only can 
develop a national conscience; and every 
nation should undertake to teach its citi- 
zens, 

moral teaching, a course in the history of nationali- 


ties, including a rapid surve)? of the progres.s of 
Humanity, and the history of his own country, a popular 
exposition of the principles which direct the legislation 
of the country, and the elementary instruction about 
which there is no dispute. 

Man is a social being with progressive 
inclinations. 

Personal liberty ^ives you the power of choosing 
between good and evil, that is, between duty and egoism. 
Education must teach you how to choose. Assaciaiian 
must give you the means with which to put your choice 
into practice. Progress is the end which you must 
have in sight when you choose and is at the same 
time, when visibly achieved, the proof that you were 
not mistaken in your choice. 

Association must be peaceful. It ought (o have 
no other arms than the WTitlen or spoken w'ord. 
Association must be public. And finally association 
must respect in otheis the rights wliich spring from 
the essential conditions of human' nature. 

So did Mazzini teach ; and in teaching 
so he has left a me.ssage of incalculable 
value to all peoples of all lands struggling 
to unite into a nation. In India there is 
unrest in the land, and we see honest and 
hard efforts on all sides to better our condi- 
tion in all walks of life. In politics as well 
as in .social matters prophecy is futile and 
barren ; and it would be idle to consider 
what the future has in store for us. Mean- 
while we must share his regrets at a dark 
picture ; and whether the generations to come 
will be privileged to see the first signs of the 
vision he entertains, tlie dim dawn of the 
coming noon-tide, is more than one can say : 

I see the people pass before my eyes in the livery 
of wretchedness, ragged and Imngry, painlully gather- 
ing the crumbs that wealth tosses to it, 

and I remember that those faces bear tfie hnger-prini 
of Gad, the mark of the same mission as our ow^n. 
I lift myself to the vision of the future, beliold the 
people, brothers in one faith, one bond of equality 
and love, one ideal of citizen virtue that ever grows 
in beauty and might ; the people of the future, unspoilt 
by luxur)-, iingoaded by wretchedness, awed by the 
consciousness of its rights and duties. 

N. H. Setalvad. 


CATTLE-FEEDING ON MODERN LINES 

The Problem of Cattle-Feeding. grass has been said to be the ideal food for 

W HEN grazing ground is available in cattle, even as milk is said to be the ideal 
tufficient quantity, the question of food for the child. For grass contains ail the 
cattle-feeding is simple enough-— (or nutrient constituents of cattle-food in suit- 
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able proportion. Hay-making comes in 
when grass abounds at certain seasons, but 
fails or becomes scarce at others. Properly 
made and preserved from damage by rain 
or rough handling, hay is in all respects 
similar to fresh grass, except that while hay 
contains only about fifteen per cent, of mois- 
ture, fresh grass contains 8o per cent. Where 
good hay is sold cheap, and is available in 
sufficient quantity, the problem of cattle- 
feeding is also simple enough. It is where 
the demand for cattle-food exceeds the 
supply of either fresh grass or good hay, the 
question of artificial feeding come.s in. 
While grass is a general food, rape cake or 
wheat bran are special or one-sided foods, 
the one being rich in digestible albumi- 
noids, and the other rich in digestible carbo- 
hydrates. When grass and hay become 
scarce, as they are now in our country, the 
problem arises — and a suitable food ration 
has to be obtained by blending a number 
of special or one-sided food stuffs so that the 
mixture will contain all the nutrient consti- 
tuents in suitable proportion, and at the 
same time be cheap. 7 'he best food ration 
is that which is at once both healthiest and 
meets ail the demands of the animal body, 
and is also the cheapest. In Europe and 
America the problem is even less pressing 
than in India, for the farmers there are as a 
rule, well-to-do gentlemen who can afford to 
have each his own permanent pasture which 
he carefully cultivates for growing grass, — 
seed-mixtures both for grazing and hay- 
making. 1 hey have merely to supplement 
this supply of fresh grass and good hay with 
artificial feeding. With us the condition is 
quite different. I he time-honoured grazing 
grounds have been misappropriated and the 
farmers are too poor to maintain pastures 
of their own. So that of all the countries of 
the world India to-day has the greatest need 
for cheap but healthy mixtures of artificial 
food-stuffs to maintain her cattle in health. 
Before the last century the artificial feeding 
of cattle was more or less emperical all the 
world over. The Emperor Akber used to 
allow in an empirical way six seers of gram 
to his rnilch cows along with a great deal 
of clarified butter and molasses. It could 
not but lead to considerable waste, and 
therefore cause great loss. No farmer can 
o Ipw such a practice without running into 
headlong ruin. 


The outlook now has greatly, improved, 
for during the la.st century a host of experts 
at Weende in Germany, at Rathamsted in 
England, at Wisconsim in America and 
numerous other places, have by their 
elaborate researches as regards the digesti- 
bility of ordinary food-stuffs and the 
chemical analyses of feeds and excreta 
along with the experimental feeding of 
cattle-food of known composition and 
digi'htibiliiy, discoverd important principles 
and framed economical standards which 
have now raised cattle-feeding to the rank 
of a science. They have solved for us the 
problem of economical cattle-feeding, and 
it is to them we must turn for guidance 
and help. To understand the principles 
discovered and the standards framed by 
them, it is necessary to have some general 
idea about the nature and chemical compo- 
sition of the body of the ox ; and of food- 
stuffs. 

II. Comparison of the animal body with 

A PLANT BODY. 

The entire body of a half fat ox -(fasted 
in order to exclude the undigested remnants 
of food) has been analysed, and speaking 
roughly it contains the following : 

, . . (Ash 4’6(n 

lotai ury i Mi(rovcnous substance i6'6 > =4ci’3 

substance j 

Water 5 '’5 

Contents of stomach and intestines in moist state 8'i<) 


99‘99 

The proportion of water in the animal 
body as in fresh grass may be as high as 
8o or 85 per cent, of the live weight in 
the young and gi--\\ log, but 50 to 60 per 
cent, of the live weight in mature animals. 
The proportion of fat varies much, and, 
under the fattening process, may be as much 
as twenty-five or even 40 per cent, of the 
live weight. Nitrogenous substances spoken 
of as proteids or albuminoids are the chief 
ingredients of muscles, tendons, hair and 
horn, and also form a large proportion of 
the bones. Muscle contains water 75 parts, 
proteids 18, fat 2 to 5 and ash i to 2 parts 
per cent. The inorganic matter or ash of 
the animal body consists mainly of the 
acids phosphoric, sulphuric and carbonic, 
and of the bases lime, potash, magnesia 
and iron and also common salt. Bone 
contains about 67 of ash (varying according 
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to age) chiefly phosphate and carbonate 
of Uriie, And soda, and also about 35 per 
cent, of a proteid {ossein or gelatine). 

Now side by side with the animal body 
let us consider the chemical composition 
of our common pasture grass; and com- 
pare the one with the other. Common 
grass has the following chemical composi- 
tion : -water 75 to 80 parts, protein 3*5 
to 5 parts, crude fibre 4 to 6 parts, soluble 
carbohydrates 10 to ii parts, fat *8 to *9 
part, and ash 2 to 2*4 parts per cent. 
Comparing the essential chemical elements 
forming the body of the ox with those 
forming the body of the grass, on which 
he feeds, it is found that they are the same 
in the one case as those in the other — 
the non-metals — carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, sulphur, and phosphorus ; and the 
metals, — potassium, calcium, magnesium, 
and iron, sodium and chlorin, though present 
in both may or may not be essential. We 
all know that the ox has no power to 
form the tissues of his body by taking these 
essential elements direct from the air, or 
from the soil in which they are present in 
abundance but the grass on which he feeds 
has to come to his rescue, as it has the power 
of forming organic substances from carbon- 
dioxide, water and salts taken from the air 
and the soil. The grass thus forms a sort 
of intermediate link in the upward move- 
ment transforming dead inorganic matter 
into living organism having the powers of 
locomotion and sensation. This power of 
the plants of forming organic matter out 
of the inorganic is ultimately derived from 
the sunlight. It is really the sun that 
dispenses the energy in the form of light 
and heat which the plant stores up in its 
body in the forms of such food-constituents 
as starch, cellulose, sugar, &c., the energy 
thus becoming latent in the plant. When 
these food-constituents pass into the body 
of the ox, these organic compounds formed 
in the plant-body are broken up,— the energy 
is released and becomes manifest in the 
form of work internal and externals, and of 
animal heat. This is how work is done by 
the ox when we yoke him to draw the 
plough for us. The sun then is the 
ultimate source of all energy, and how 
well he deserves the title of Savita or the 
producer, and how worthy of universal 
admiration, those sublime rays of the sun — 


*‘tat savitur varenyam bhargo devasya!” 
To get work in any form from the ox, he 
has to be fed with the required quantity 
of those organic compoundfe of the plant 
body in which the sun’s energy lies latent 
— the carbohydrates, proteids, fats which 
as they break up in the animal body set 
free the solar energy to perform work. The 
energy thus liberated serves in the body 
of the ox (i) to carry on the vital functions 
maintaining the warmth of his body- in 
health at a temperature of 101° to io2°F ; 
(ii) to supply the ox with the energy which 
he stands in need of in working for us on 
our farms, and, (iii) the proteids of the food 
are used either to form new tissue or to 
repair the waste of tissue always going 
on in the animal body. 

III. The functions of the food- 
constituents. 

Of the constituents or what are called 
proximate principles of the food-stuffs, it is 
the carbohydrates and fats which contain 
carbon for combustion within the body, 
and the proteids which contain both carbon 
and nitrogen for the formation and repair 
of tissues. It is on the proportion of these 
existing in the food in a digestible form 
that the value of the food-stuff depends. 
The ash constituents, although they have a 
high value in animal nutrition, exist in 
sufficient quantity in most food-stuHs so 
that they cannot be said to have any econo- 
mic importance. Comparing the proteids 
with the carbohydrates and fats, it is to be 
observed that while the proteids alone are 
able to repair the waste of animal tissue, 
and form muscle, they can also burn in the 
body to maintain animal heat, and perform 
work. They have besides the highest 
price in the market so that it would be very 
wasteful even if it were possible to maintain 
an animal on a diet of proteids alone. The 
proteids alone have been called the physical 
basis of life. The carbohydrates and fats 
on the other hand are both used in the body 
solely for the purpose of producing heat by 
their oxidation. As heat and energy pro- 
ducer, fats have been found to give 2 ‘4 
times more heat than an equal weight of 
of carbohydrates. Neither carbohydrates nor 
fats have any value as regards forming, or 
repairing the waste of, the tissues of the ♦ani- 
mal body. 
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IV. Co-EtFIClENT-OF DIGESTIBII.ITY ANp 
THE NUTRIENT RATIO. 

Of the food that is eaten by ati animal 
we all know that a part is assimilated and 
a part passes off as excreta— in fact the 
greater part passes off as excreta. In order 
to be able to estimate the true value of a 
feeding-stuff, we should know what portion 
of each of its nutritive constituents is assi- 
milated, and what portion is excreted. Take 
for example the case of hay or fresh 
grass. As a rule it may be said, that 
an ox or cow at rest requires hay equal 
in weight to 2 p. c. of its live weight and 
an ox doing work or a cow in pregnancy 
3 p. c. A cow giving milk, it has been said, 
requires hay equal in might to4| percent, of 
her live weight. Calculating on the basis 
of this emperical rule our country ox or 
cow at rest weighing about 7oolbs will 
require I4lbs of hay, an ox at work or a 
pregnant but dry cow 2ilbs and a cow 
giving milk will require 3ifbs of hay. Hay 
is not in general use in our country, and 
until our farmers are able to keep their 
own pastures, hay-making on a large scale 
is hardly possible. There is however little 
difference between the fresh grass we use, 
and the hay that is used in Europe and 
America except that hay contains 15 percent 
and pasture grass 80 p, c. of water. Thus 
loolbs of hay contain 85Tbs and loolbs of 
green grass 2oIbs of dry matter ; — so that 
if the green grass that we use where it 
is available, be substituted for the hay of 
western countries, the quantity of green 
grass required to replace the hay will be 
about 4 times greater, in other words 561^5 
for an ox or cow at rest, 84tt)s when the ox 
IS at work or the cow is pregnanl, and 
I24tbs when the cow is in milk. The 
question is what portion of each constituent 
of this large quantity of hay or grass fed to 
the ox or cow, is digested and assimilated 
by the .animal, and what part is passed off 
undigested as excreta. Elaborate experi- 
ments have been carried on in Germany and 
America to determine this point in regard 
to our common food-stuffs. The cattle 
have fed on food of known composition 
for a sufficiently long time so as to 
exclude the undigested remnants of 
previous feeding, the excreta were care- 
fully co-llected, (airtight respiration cham- 
bers being used to determine the amdlint 


of carbonic acid given off) and then analy.sed 
and their composition determined. The por- 
tion of the fo#d*^constituehtR actually assimi- 
lated by the animal fed was determined by 
subtracting the amounts pi those consti- 
tuents found in the excreta from the amounts 
of those constituents found in the food 
given. In this way it was found for 
example in the case of hay that for loolbs 
of dry matter as hay fed to the ox only Syflbs 
was assimilated, and out of the ioo^s of 
protein fed as hay only 5 9 was assimilisted, 
of loolbs of carbohydrates fed as bay only 
40*9 was assimilated, of loolbs of fat fed as 
hay only I'albs was assimilated. The 
portions of the food-constituents actually 
assimilated out of loolbs of these supplied 
in the hay is known as the co’-ejfic tents of 
digestion^ in other words the co-^efficients 
of digestion are 8y for the dry matter, 5*9 
for the proteids, 40*9 for the carbohydrates 
and 1*2 for the fat of hay. By means of 
elaborate experiments the co-efficients of 
digestion have been determined for most 
of the common food-stuffs in use in America 
and Europe. Of course nothing in this 
line worth mention, has been attempted 
in our country — probably because agricul- 
ture is not considered a genteel occupation 
in this land of Janaka or Srikrishna. From 
the co-efficients of digestibility thus 
determined for any kind of food-stuffs, 
another important factor which determines 
the feeding-value of a food-stuff has been 
calculated out, called the nutrient ratio, 

which means for any kind of food-stuff the 
rates of the digestible proteids to the 
digestible carbohydrates and fat (the 

amount of fat being converted into its 
equivalent of carbohydrate by multiplying 
by 2*4) in any kind of food. For example 
the nutritive ratio of a food-stuff such as 
hay is the ratio of the amount of digestible 
protein to the sum of the amounts, of 
digestible carbohydrate and of digestible 

fat, the latter being multiplied by 2*4. In 
other words, the nutritive ratio of hay is 
as, — 

Protein Carbohydrate fat 

5*9 is to 409 -|-i'2X 2’4= — 

that is the nutritive ratio of hay is as i is 
to 7*4. 'I'he nutritive ratio is said to be 
wide or narrow according as the proportion 
of protein is decreased or increased. 
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V. Feeding Standards. 

While experts have been busy on the one 
hand analysing the body the ox and 
analysing also the ox’s food, and his excreta 
to determine the Co-effictents of digestion of 
each nutritive constituent of the food-stuffs 
and their nutritive ratio, another class of 
experts on the other hand have engaged 
themselves in carrying on feeding trials 
with food-stuffs of known composition and 
digestibility, and observing the practical 
andii economical results in order to discover 
the general principles of cattle-feeding and 
frame feeding standards for the guidance 
of cattle-owners. The W^lff Lehmann 
standard is the most important, and was 


A Oxen — 

1 at rest in stall 

2 doing liglit work 

3 doing tncdiuin work 

4 doing heav) work ... 

B Milchcows — 

1 Yielding r i ll)s milk 

2 M if)'6 M ,, 

3 M 

4 .. 27’5 M ,, 

C Growing cattle of the Dairy breeds — 

1 Age 2 — 3 months 

2 ,, 3— b M 

3 ,, 6—12 ,, 

4 ,, 12 — 18 ,, 

5 ,, 18—24 ,, 

D Growing catttle of other breeds — 

1 Age 2 — 3 months 

2 ,, 3 — b M 

3 ,, 6 — 12 ,, 

4 ,, 12 — 18 ,, 

5 ,, 18—24 

This standard is to be takt'ii in the spirit 
in which it is offered. It is not to be regard- 
ed as an infallible guide, but only as a 
general rule to be modified by each farmer 
exercising his discretion according to the 
circumstances and the peculiarities of each 
breed or Individual animal to be fed. For 
example — 

(a) For dairy cows the ratio should be 
increased or decreased according as the 
milk secretion increase? or decreases. 

{h) The ration should be reduced in the 
early months of pregnancy and increased 
in the later months. 

(c) 'Phe composition and digestibility of 
the same kind of food-stuff such as pasture 
grass, hay, wheat, bran or rape cake vary 


originally framed in Giermany after elabo- 
rate researches by Wolff in 1864. According 
to this standard (i) an ox at rest weighing 
looolbs requires for its maintenance: Dry 
matter i 81 t)s. Digestible nutrients (a) Protein 
•7ibs(b) carbohydrates 8Ibs, and (c) fat ’itt) 
and a nutritive ratio of i : ii‘8. (ii.) A 
dairy cow weighing looofts and yielding 
22ibs of milk, requires 29Tbs of dry matter, 
2‘5lbs of protein, I3tb$ of carbohydrates, 
and ‘5lbs of fat and a nutritive ratio of 
1 : 5*7. The original German standard of 
cattle feeding of Wolff as modified by 
Lehmann and KTuhn is given below ; (See 
Henry’s Feeds and Feeding, Pp. 636-637). 

Per 1000 Hjs live weight . 

Dry. Digestible nulricnis. 

Matter. Protein. Carbo-hydrates. Fat. Nutritive ratio. 
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ences of quality and condition. 

{d) The ration should also be varied in 
each case within certain limits, according 
to the results of feeding actually observed. 

(e) Coarser kinds of food-stuff have a 
lower digestibility — than the former for 
example in the paddy straw the lower parts 
of the straw called nara are much coarser 
than the upper two feet (called khar). If 
the lower parts are used for feeding, a pro- 
portionately larger quantity should be 
given. 

(e) Animals of a smaller size owing to 
the comparatively greater radiation from 
their body-surface in the proportfon of 
their live weight, require a proportionately 
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larger quantity of nutrients than the larger 
sized animals. 

(/) An increase of the protelds of food 
has the effect of removing dul less of a 
depressed stomach and of increasing the 
milk secretion. 

(g) There are some of our common food- 
stuffs of which the digestive co-efficients 
have not been determined -such as paddy 
straw or sweet potatoes {Idomosa Batetas). 
In such cases the best thing for us to do 


is to assume for them the same co-efficients 
as similar to other food-stuffs of which the 
digestive co-efficients are known, for ex- 
ample that of oat-straw for rice straw, and 
of potatoes for sweet potatoes. 

We propose to discuss in our next article 
the practical bearing of this feeding 
standard with particular reference to our 
Indian cattle and our common Indian food- 
stuffs. 

Dvijadas Datta. 


BAISAKH^ 


^ (From the Bengali of Bnbti Rabindranath Tagore.) 


Dread, Hwesome lord of tlic year, 

— i'hy hair, dim with dust, matted, tangled, floating 

like ragged clouds in the sky — 
What trumpet, loud with doom, tak’st thou to thy 

lips ? 

Whom call’st thou, dread loi d ? 

Dread, awesome lord of the year ! 

II. 

Dim, shadowy forms — thy attendants — 

Whence do they burst? 

iM’om what opening in the far horizon — burnt, cinder- 
burnt bcnc.ith thy breath ? 

Where do tlu‘y join ? 

In what fierce tumultuous dance of death, unseen, 

unheard ? 

Dim, shadowy forms — thy attendants! 

III. 

Fierce heaves thy breath ! 

rhrobbing, panting, pausing — fierce heaves thy breath ! 
The dead, dry leaves of trees — they whirl and fly 

before th\ blast ; 

And the dust of the earth — thou sweep'st it 

maddening in thy march. 

Fast heaves thy breath ! 

IV. 

Hermit, wizened, grim, and gaunt, 

Thy eyes — like living coals, they blaze ! 

By the dead, dry banks of the stream, 

In the meadows, thirsty for rain, cracked, parched, 

sun-bl.i.sted, 

'I'here, like exile, heart-worn, sick, there take thy 

throne. 

Hermit, wizened, gaunt, and grim ! 

‘ V. 

i Red burns the fire of death ! 

j The shooting, hungry flames-— they sweep the sky ! 

[’ The^i'anished years — the dead months and days — 

I dead leavings of the ancient world, 


They crumble into black dust and ashes. 

Red burns the fire of death ! 

VI. 

Ascetic, chant thy hymn of bliss. 

Thy voice — wide as the casing air, generous, free, 

Fast, West — round the horizon’s verge let it move. 

Over the far fields, across the distant stream, 
Brimming the far fields, 

Ascetic, chant thy hymn. 

VII. 

I'hc dumb, dull pain, that aches at the heart of man, 

— Whih thy keen and wailing grief, 

Spread, O spread it over the broad bosom of the Earth, 
r the dull worn notes of the dove, the dull faint 

wash of the stream, 

1’ the dim dark shades of the grove — the music 

which they breathe, 

Wide let it float, 

With thy keen and w-ailing grief. 

VIII. 

Cas’t wide in the sky thy grey, crimson scarf. 

'Twill enfold, like some robe of bliss, 

The dumb, dead heart of man, with its million griefs — 
Death, disease, despair, and eating care, 

Cast, O cast in tlie sky, thy ochre robe. 

IX. 

Send forth thy voice, dread lord of the year ! 

Send forth thy voice, and shatter my dream. 

With a start I shall wake, and to the wide, quivering, 
noon -tide air shall come. 
And, speechless, thence shall gaze 
O'er the distant, unpeopled fields 
On to the treeless horizon’s verge. 

Send forth thy voice, tlread awesome lord of the year ! 

JiTENDRALAL BaNNBRJEE. 

• Baisakh is the name of the first month of the 
Bengali year, corresponding to April and May, 
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EARLY HISTORY 


{From the 6th Century, B. C., to the i6th 
Century,] 

Man with man in communion mixing, 

Taming the wild ones where he went, 

Into the peace of the homestead fixing 
Lawless bosom and shifting tent. 

— Schiller {Lytton's translation). 

W E have seen how the remote ancestors 
of the Mundas finally secluded 
themselves in the hill-girt plateau 
of Chotanagpur. Here, at length, their 
age-long wanderings were followed by a 
iong era of peace. Here in the primeval 
forests of ‘Jharkhand’ or the ‘forest country,* 
as it appears to have been once called, — 
here, the first Munda immigrants made 
clearances in the jungles and established 
their primitive Kol villages, just as we see 
their latter-day descendants doing even in 
our own times in the south-eastern parts 
of the Ranchi District. And in this way, 
in the heart of the deep dense forests where 
hitherto the rays of the sun had hardly 
penetrated, smiling villages grew up, and 
went on steadily multiplying. Thus by 
degrees the Mundas spread over the entire 
north-western parts of the present district 
of Ranchi. 

All through the long centuries of Hindu 
Rule in India, the Jharkhand Mundas 
appear to have remained unmolested in 
their isolated mountain-fastnesses. Walled 
off from the outside world by chains of 
wooded hills, they long remained in occu- 
pation of the north-western parts of what 
is now the Ranchi District. The long 
immunity from hostile disturbances which 
the Mundas now enjoyed enabled them to 
build up those social and administrative 
organisations which may still be seen in 
more or less mutilated forms in the southern 
and easterp Parganas of the Ranchi District. 

T'he idea of private property, as we have 
seen in the last article, had already been 
developed amongst the Mundas. Theif 
cherished idea of ownership of land, how- 
ever, was the archaic one of joint ovithership 


OF THE MUNDAS 


by the family or by a group of agnatic 
families. The country they now entered 
was practically res nulliu.% and the Mundas 
occupied it and meant to keep it always 
for themselves. Each family made in the 
virgin forests its own clearances which came 
to be called the Hatu^ later on known as the 
Khuntkatti-hatu, or village of the family. 
The boundaries of the village were laid 
down by the Pater familias. And even to 
this day, the Mundas regard as sacred and 
Inviolable these boundary-lines over which 
the boundary-gods (Siman-bonga^o) keep 
a vigilant watch. The method by which 
these boundaries were laid down by the old 
Munda patriarchs was a very simple one. 
Huge bonfires were lit up at four corners 
of a selected tract and straight line drawn 
across the tract from, one point to the next, 
connecting the four bonfires. These lines 
formed the boundary-lines of the new 
village. And within the limits of the 
village thus demarcated, all the land, 
cultivable as well as waste, all the hills, 
jungles, and streams, — every thing above 
ground or under-ground, became the 
common property of the village-family. 
One or more bits of jungles were specifically 
reserved for the v:’!;ijje-gv.!- (hatu-bongako) 
and called the Sarnas’f. When the sons oif 

♦The recent disturbance of these l^undary-gods 
by the amins of the Survey and SeUlem^t were very 
distasteful to the Mundas, but prudential cDnsiderations 
made them submit to the inevitable. In the Kadleta 
festival the Bongas of CAa^wrjrifwaw (the four boun- 
daries) are worimipped along with the spirits of Carhas, 
yharkas, Khunts and Firis, 

f From the village jungles, every member of the 
Rhuntkatti group has to this day the right to cut and 
take wood for domestic and agricultural purposes 
according to his necessities. The Parja Horokos alone 
have to ask the permission of the Khuntakatti- 
dars for the purpose, although even they were not 
required to do in early times. In course of' time, when 
the^ Khunikatti family increased in numbers and the 
villSge-iungle.s shrank into smaller dimensions, rules 
grew up in some villages as to the mode and time of a 
general felling of limher and loppinj: liff of branches. 
Generally, it is in ilu; month ol ( hail or Bbisak 
(March to May) before the rains .=ei in, ih^t in many 
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the PaUr /aw/iias came of age, they married 
girls of other villages ; and on the father’s 
death, the married sons often separated 
from one another and built separate houses 
for themselves in the same Haiw. And in 
this way, the original village fatnily would 
branch off into a number of separate fami- 
lies belonging to the same Kili or sept. On 
the death of the founder of the village, his 
eldest son would come to be the patriarchal 
head of the different branches of the family. 
The whole village acknowledged his chief- 
ship in matters temporal as well as spiritual, 
for in those early days the functions of the 
Munda or secular head of the village and of 
the Pahan or the ecclesiastical head do 
not appear to have been separated. In 
course of time, men not belonging 
to the village-family appear to have been 
introduced. Relatives by marriage, — men 
of different Kilis or septs,- -a son-in-law, 
for example, would sometimes come and 
settle in the village. Again, a primitive 
agricultural tribe,— for such the Mundas 
appear to have been when they established 
themselves in Chota Nagpore, — would 
require the services of blacksmiths to make 
and mend their plough-shares, cowherds to 
tend their cattle, and weavers to weave 
their clothes. And for these and similar 
services men of inferior status, though 
originally belonging to the same race, 
appear to have been employed, and remu- 
nerated with plots of lands in the village. 
These outsiders were the *eta~haturenko' 
(literally, men of other villages) the 'parja- 
villages the Munda and Pahan on a day appointed 
beforehand lead the villagers into the village-jungles 
and the necessary fuel and timber for the year is cut 
down by the villager^ from a specified part of the jungle, 
[leaving the other part or parts to be siinilary dealt 
|with by rotation in successive years. And the wood 
[thus cut down is then taken home by the villagers 
^according to their respective needs. By this prudent 
|procedure, the village jungles can never be devastated. 

the time the last division of the jungle is approach- 
ed, the portion first attacked again develops into a 
[suitable jungle, the new shoots having in the mean- 
while develoMd into trees suitable for the axe. To 
this day, the Mundas follow this procedure, especially 
in the Bhuinhari Pattis where the jungles are more 
scanty than in the KhuntkaUi Pattis. This custom of 
Mriodical wood-cutting is also in vogue in most 
Uraon Villages in the Ranchi District, and was 
probably introduced by the Uraons, as the imp#vi- 
dent is not usually in tke habit of taking any thought 
for the morrow, and if he followed his own natural bent, 
he wtuld attack the nearest forest, and that whenever 
any necessity would arise, 
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horoko^ of later times as contradistinguished 
from the *hatu-h0roko\or Khuntkattidars — 
the descendants of the original village- 
family. These otitsiders with the exception 
of such relatives of the Khuntkattidars as 
might have been admitted into the village- 
family by a ceremonial public adoption, 
had no right to the village-la luL but could 
only enjoy the crops of such specific plots 
of land as might have been allotted to 
them by the Khuntkattidars for their main- 
tenance. This village-r-ystein was the unit 
of ancient Munda polity, and whatever has 
been since evolved out of it partakes of the 
nature and characteristics of the original 
unit. 

We should be greatly mistaken, however, 
if we suppose that any superior rights of 
property were attached to the office of a 
Munda. His position has been aptly des- 
cribed as a primus inter pares — a chief among 
equals. He had his share of the village- 
lands just as the other members of the 
KhuntkaUi group had. OccasionaUy per- 
haps the pater familias sought and obtained 
the assistance of the brotherhood in the 
cultivation of his fields. But such assist- 
ance, when rendered, must have been reci- 
procated as much as was possible consistent- 
ly with the dignity of a Munda. When, 
however, any feuds broke out between one 
village community and another, all the 
adult members of each village-community 
were bound to follow the lead of their 
Munda. And it is said that even females 
would gladly render military service to the 
community under the leadership of their 
Munda on such occasions. These services 
by the different members of the brotherhood 
to the village community as a whole, 
would be rewarded with a share in the 
booty that might be taken. 

Over and abgve this village organisation, 
the Mundas in course of time came<>t^ have 
a tribal organisation of their own, Moiivcs 
similar to those that prompted them t«> hold 
together in village unions would appear to 
have led them gradually to organise larger 
unions made up of groups of villages. As 
time Went on, the Munda saw the necessity 
of making himself stronger and stronger so as 
to be able to protect his brotherhood against 
the aggressions of other village units that 
were growing apace all around, And this 
led to the wider organisation known as 
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the patti system. The villages by batches 
generally of twelve -but sometimes more 
and sometimes less — came to be grouped 
together as a paiti with the strongest and 
most influential amongst the headmen of 
these villages as the Manki or patti chief. 
The remaining village-headmen swore alle- 
giance to the elected Manki. Military ser- 
vice was the primary, and, in the beginning, 
perhaps the sole condition. But in course 
of time it was thought proper to symbolize 
the relationship. Each village headman of 
the patti would make periodical presents to 
the Manki of certain quantities of “mahua” 
(flowers of the bassia latifola). ‘herua’, ‘barni’ 
and ‘chop’. 

But in course of time, the origin of these 
periodical presents was lost sight of. And 
what began as free gifts came to be regarded 
as rightful dues. 

But all the same, the Manki, like the 
Munda, was always looked upon as a chief 
among equals — a leader and not a ruler. 
Nor did any superior rights of property 
appertain to the Mankiship. As with most 
Oriental institutions, the offices of the 
Manki as well as of the Munda, gradually 
came to be hereditary. In the internal 
administration of each village, the Munda 
was assisted by the village Panch or Council 
of village elders. The tribunal thus cons- 
tituted, arbitrated in all disputes amongst 
the villagers inter se. Custom was the 
recognised law. And offences against the 
Code of Custom were punished with fines 
and in extreme cases with expulsion from 
the village community. In disputes between 
village and village and in cases of unusual 
importance of tribal interest, the Patti 
Panch presided over by the Manki, was 
called upon to adjudicate. And even now 
the village Panch and the Patti or Parha 
Panch play important parts in Munda 
village polity. “Sing-bonga {the Sun God) 
on high and the Panch on earth” (Sirmare 
Sing-honga otere Panch)* is the orthodox 
formula for an oath amongst the Mvinda to 
this day. 

As for the pursuits of the Mundas in those 
early days, agriculture soon appears to have 
become their chief occupation. Besides this, 
iron-smelting, as their ancient legends tell 
us, was known to the people. Hunting, 

• Thi.s is the opening sentence in the formula of 
worship at the So-So festival. 


originally a necessary occupation, seems 
to have always remained a favourite pastime 
with the Mundas. Their love of drink 
appears to have been almost an inborn 
propensity with the tribe. According to 
their legends, the mysterious root used in 
the manufacture of “ili” or rice-beer was 
pointed out to their first parents by Sing- 
bonga Himself. Then, as now, the Munda, 
after a hard day’s labour, knew no better 
occupation than drinking, dancing and 
singing up to a late hour of the night. 

As for their religion the Mundas do not 
appear to have ever been fetish worshipers. 
For them, ‘.the earth is full of invisible spirits 
whose blessings they invoke and whose 
wrath they seek to avert by various sacri- 
fices. Their principal deity — Sing-Bonga 
(literally, the Sun God, and secondarily the 
Supreme Deity) —does not however, require 
any sacrifices but is ever intent on doing 
good to mankind. 

Cremation of the dead seems to have 
been in vogue from very early times. Only 
the bones of the deceased used to be interred 
in the family-sasaw or burial ground.*^ And 
the village-sasan with the rude stone-slabs 
(sasan-diriko) that guard the mortal remains 
of the ancestors [haram-horoko) of the 
village-family, is to this day, a favourite 
pieetiiii:-!:' ■ -urd of the once almighty Panch, 
and there eveit to this day, on occasions of 
public importance, — 

“Reveren’d sit. 

On polished stones, the elders in a ring”. 

Thus, these self-contained confederate 
republics, nestling among their spirit-haunt- 
ed Sal-groves, pursued the even tenour of their 
uneventful existence, knowing no enemy 
within or without save the wild beasts and 
reptiles of the surrounding forests. 

A few centuries later, however, a Dravi- 
dian tribe, followed hard by pursuing 
enemies from the North, 4 ound their intru- 
sive way into the jungle tracts which 
hitherto the Mundas had called all their own. 
These unwelcome intruders were the 

* . Kecently there appears to have been a tendency 
amongst the Sonepur Mundas towards giving up 
cmnation altogether and burying their corp.ses in 
imitation of the Munda converts to Christianity. But 
this burying is only provi.sional, for the bones are 
taken out of the provisional burial-place on the occa- 
sion of the annual feast called Jang-iopa, and placed 
under stone-.slabs in the family-^fl^aw. 
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Kurukhs, better known to us as the 
Uraons.f 

Phe ancient history of the Uraons is enve- 
loped in still deeper darkness than even 
that of the Mundas. Students of Uraon 
antiquities have not yet succeeded in lifting 
even the fringes of the veil that hangs over 
the earlier chapters of Uraon history. Neither 
early Sanskrit literature nor foreign writers 
on ancient India have anything definite to 
say about them.| 

The Uraons claim their descent from 
Ravana, the legendary king of Lanka. 
Whatever may be the worth of this ambi- 

* . .The name ‘Kurnkh’ hasbien sometimes suppos- 
ed to mean 'hill-men'. Colonel Dalton seems inclined 
to think that the name is derived from Konkan, the 
people of the Konkan beinjf supposed to he identical 
with the ‘Kaunkanas' named in the topographical list 
given in the Vishnu Purana. The form ‘Kurukh’, is 
supposed to be dvie to the Craon’s partiality for 
guttarals, and Konkan is .supposed to have been the 
cradle of the race. [Vide Dalton’s Ethnology, p. 245). 
More probable, however, appears to be the derivation of 
the name which I have heard some Uraons give. 
According to them the mane ‘Kurukh’ is a variant of 
Coorg where ths Uraons formerly lived. Mr. Dhan- 
masi Pamana of the Subordinate Executive Service, 
the first Uraon Graduate of the Calcutta University, 
is one of the Uraons who gave me this derivation. 

+ Since writing the above I have come across a 
paper on the Uraons and Mundas, contributed by the 
Rev. F'alher F. A. Grignard, S. j. in the Anthropos, 
edited by the great Ethnologist Dr. Schimdt. Father 
Grignard has .sought to prove the identity of the 
Uraons orl Kurukhs with the Karushas of Sanskrit 
literature, He further maintains that the term 
“Raksha.sa,’' as applied to aborigines is nothing else 
than a wilful mispronounciation of the word Karusha. 
The.se opinions however appear to be of v ery doubtful 
value The Uraons do not ever appear to have played 
any important part in the Karusha country so as to 
give its name to the country. Whereas the derivation 
of the name ‘Karusha’ from the Cherus who once 
held sway over that country would appear to be more 
likely. As for Father Grignard 's theory of the Ufaon.s 
having been the companions of the Mundas in all 
their migrations from the Aryan invasion of India’s 
hills, it does not appear to be supported cither by the 
traditions of the Mundas or of the Uraons. Some 
II raons appear to h.'ive adopted the Munda tradition 
of their migrations from A;'imgarh through Hardi- 
nagar, Pipragarh and other places to Ruidasgarh, as 
they have adopted .some other traditions and customs 
from the Mundas. Thu.s the Uraons have even invented 
a story according to which the first Raja of Chotanag- 
pore, Fani Matuk Rai, w.es the grandson of Lakhan 
Rhagat, an Uraon. As soon as this future king of 
Chotanagpore, it is said, .saw the light at Sutiambe — 
Riarkpo, his parent.s died, and a cobra protected 
the baby with his hood till he was picked up by an 
old Munda couple, and when he came of age was 
selected Raja by the Mundas. 


tious claim to renowned ancestry, it seems 
pretty certain that at some remote period 
in their history they had lived in Southern 
India.^ Philologists trace in the language 
of the Canarese of the south a close 
resemblance to the Kurukh or Uraon tongue. 

The legend which the Uraon Ranch or 
Sankatolas recite at the Palkhansna or 
Dant-katna ceremony is but a sorry transfor- 
mation of the Hindu story of Ramchandra, 
Sita and Hanuman. Fhe story has been 
given at length in a paper by the late Rev. 
Father Dehon in the Memoirs of the Asiatic 
Society for Bengal. A perusal of the 
legend leads one to suppose that the Uraon 
probably took part in the great struggle 
between the Aryans of the North and the 
aboriginies of the South celebrated in the 
pages of the immortal epic of Valmiki. 

Later, the Uraon appear to have proceeded 
up the Nerbudda till they reached the valley 
of the Son. For a time, they appear to have 
lived in the country round about Aramnagar 
(Arra) and Byaghra-sara (Buxar), places 
one sometimes hears the Uraons naming as 
their ancient seats. Ultimately they took 
shelter in the Ruidas Hills. Here they 
seem to have dwelt much longer than did 
the Mundas and some other aboriginal 
tribes before them. One of the Uraon folk- 
tales is but a reproduction of the Hindu 
Pouranik storv of Rohitaswa, son of Raja 
Harischandra.if 

In the end, the Uraons had to measure 
their strength against a more wily eneiny§ 
than any they had hitherto encountered. 
Taking advantage of the drunken revelry 
in which the Uraons were engaged in the 
Khadi or Sarpul festival, the enemy attacked 
them unawares and though at first 
repelled by the Amazonian Uraon women 
attired in masculine dress, they at length 

♦ For aught know, Ravana might have been 
a Dravidian king to whom the Kurukhs (the nr* es- 
tors of the Chotanagpore Uraons) were subordinate. 
And Ravana ’s kingdom might have included a portion 
of Southern India. 

f “The Religion and Custoins of the Uraons,” 
A. S. J. Bengal, Vol. i, No. (>, pp. 125 132 

i Vide “Folklale.s of the Uraons” by Rev. Dr. 
Hahn. 

§ According to I^atheu Grignard these were the 
Kouravas. But the Uraons themselves, as I have 
heard them recount the incident, name them as the 
Mlcchas, an appellation given by the Hindus to all 
impure tribes including the different aboriginal tribes. 
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succeeded in capturing the Uraon citadel. 
Dislodged from the same stronghold that 
once the Mundas had to «i*rrender to the 
enemy under similar circumstances, the 
tjraons appear to have split up into two 
divisions. The smaller branch, the ances- 
tors of the present Male tribe, proceeded up 
the Ganges and finally settled in the Raj- 
mahal hills. The second division, by far 
the larger of the two, proceeded down the 
river Koel till they entered the plateau of 
Chotanagpore. A number of Uraons, how- 
ever, managed to stay on, and even to this 
day their descendants may be seen living 
in and about Rohtas. 

Thus appeared the ancestors of the 
modern Uraons in Jarkhand, the forest 
country, already opened up for human 
habitation by their precursors, the Mun- 
das. The new-comers appear to have felt 
the superiority of the . Munda people, and 
from them they gradually adopted their 
village organisaiitMi with its Munda 
Khunt. and Pahan Khunt, the system of 
tribal government under Pattis or Parhas, 
and even some of their religious festivals.^^ 

The Uraons appear to have carried with 
them to their new home a recollection of 
the title ‘Raja’ (king) in vogue amongst 
their erstwhile neighbours, — the Hindus. 
And thus the Parha chiefs among the 
Uraorts or Kurukhs came to be known as 
‘ Parha Rajas ’ instead of Mankis as among 
the Mundas. 

It was probably at this period of the 
history of the Horo or Munda race, that 
one branch of them, more conservative 
perhaps than the rest, marched off south- 
wards down the river Koel and at length 
found themselves in that part of the present 
district of Singbhoom which is now known, 
after them, as the Kolhan. Not infrequent- 
ly along the course of this route which we 
have supposed the Hos to have persued,- in 
Perganas Panari, Nowagarh, Doisa, Bhour 
Pahar and Basia, — through or near which 
the South Koel passes in her downward 
course to the present district of Singbhoom, 
may yet be seen traces of their passing 

♦ !t is sometimes supposed that the Uraons came 
to Chotanagpore much later, having been invited by 
the then Raja of Chotanagpore to help him in suppress- 
ing the Mundas who had made him king ^and 
whom he gradually came to hate. This account does 
not appear to be quite unlikely. 


settlements *in the characteristic Munda 
monumental and sepulchral stones they left 
behind them, in the Mundari names of a 
number of villages on both sides of the river, 
and in the sprinkling of Munda inhabitants 
still to be met with among latge masses of 
Uraon and Kharia population of these 
perganas. 1'he further we follow the down- 
ward course of the Koel towards Sirigi- 
bhoom, the greater becomes the proportion 
of the Munda population. Thus, in the 
southernmost thana of Basia, the Munda 
element preponderates, and in the next 
northern thana of Kolebira, the Mund4 
element exceedsS that of the thanas further 
to the north on the banks of the Koel. The 
number of villages along the valley of the 
Koel bearing names with distinctive Mun- 
dari endings, such as - hatu, — bera,~piri, 
— sereng, — gutu, hutup, - hutu, — jang, — 
gara, — ba,- barn, kel, kera,~~kela, — ora, 
— da, -dag, — deg,- daga,&c., may be safely 
taken to have been founded by these south- 
ward-bound Horoko or Hos. And we have 
also to add to these the many villages along 
the river with pure Mundari names, such as 
Meral, Sibil, Sim-hatu, Hesa, Silinga or 
Jilinga, Soso and a number of others. 

Again, if we trace the history of particular 
villages in the valley of the Koel, we shall 
pefhaps find material support to the theory 
we have ventured to put forward. Xhos, 
village Palkot is said to have been derived 
from the Mundari words ‘Pahal’ and ‘Kote’, 
and it is said that the Mundas who once 
resided in the neighbourhood used to come 
to that village to have their Pahal’s or 
plough-shares sharpened at the smithies of 
some Munda lohars or blacksmiths who 
once dwelt there. And even to this day 
you may see a few Munda families at Palkot 
living amongst Kharia and Uraon neighbours. 
The present, village of Basia is always 
called by the Mundas of the neighbourhood 
by the name of Ban Sing, the reputed Munda 
founder of the village. The village of 
Samtoli is said to have been originally known 
as Samutoli, from Samu Munda who is said 
to have founded it. Instances like these 
might perhaps be considerably multiplied. 

An additibnai circumstance which would 
appear to, lend support to our supposition 
is that the Hos of Kolhan yet retain a 
tradition of their emigration from the 
country of the Mundas, but they preserve, so 
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far as we have been able to ascertain, no 
tradition about the rise of the Nagbansi 
Raja. This is jierhaps a clear indication 
that the Hos separated from the Mundas 
before" the latter in their turn left the north- 
western parts of the present Ranchi district 
and made for the Central Plateau. These 
emigrants into Singbhoom, from Chotanag- 
pore ‘proper’ were the ancestors of the Hos, 
or Larka Kdls, who still retain the national 
name. 1'hey appear to have broken up the 
earlier settlements of the Srawaks or Seraks 
in those parts.^*^ 

Actuated probably by considerations 
similar to those that influenced the Hos, 
small bands of Mundas appear to have cross- 
ed the long chain of hills that mark off the 
plateau from the country further west and 
passed into pergana Borway, in the present 
Ranchi district, and pergana Chechari in 
the Palamau district, f and into the tribu- 
tary State of Sirguja. 

Let us return once more to the main body 
of the Mundas. P'or them, too, their origi- 
nal settlements in the north-western parts of 
the present Ranchi district appear to have 
gradually lost much of their former attrac- 
tion. The prolific Uraons who had come to 
live amongst them, multiplied so thick and 
fast, that the Mundas deemed it desirable 
to seek fre-sh fields and pastures new. And 
accordingly up they proceeded by slow 
stages along the valley of the North Koel 
and passed further east beyond the source of 
that river not far off from village Nagri. 
The Munda patriarch, Risa Munda by name, 
so runs the tradition, led the main body of 
the Mundas, twenty-one thousand in number 
and at length came up and halted on the 
site of the present village of Muruma, since 
famous for the great dancing festival or 
'‘jatra’ held there every year. These twenty- 
one thousand Mundas, it is said, included 
the twenty-one Kilts or clans into which 
^the Mundas were then divided.;!; 

* Vide Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal, 1865, p. 169. 

+ This seems also to be the opinion of Father 
;)ehon. Vide Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1. 9. p. 123- 

T l he names of the twenty'One original Ktlis ap- 
pear to have been, Aiafc/twfl, Bhengrat Sattdi- 

^ira, Dungdung, Lipi, ffonre, Flatty Kanairy Kerketa, 
3arla, 7'titi, Hemroin, Kongart, Sanga, Kujri or 
(ujui*, Sot, TirUy Tuymy Orea, andi Purthi. Subse* 
luenily the number of Kilis seems to have been in- 


On the way, a follower of>Rt8a Murida, 
Korumba by name, settled in what is now 
known as village Korambe, so named after 
its original Munda founder. A second 
follower, Sutia by name, the ancestor of 
Madra Munda— the reputed foster-father of 
Fani Matuk Rai— founded a village which 
came to be called Sutiarnbe after him. 
These two places Sutiarnbe and Korambe 
are still mentioned by the Mundas of the 
plateau to have been the cradle of the 
‘Konkpat’ or ‘Kompat’ Mundas as they 
call themselves. From Sutiarnbe, it is 
said, the Mundas went to Pithouria, and 
from Pithouria later on to Chutia. The 
patriarch Chutu hadam is the reputed 
founder of this subarban village of Chutia 
which is sometime stated to have given the 
name of Chotanagpore to the country. 

In this way the central plateau of Chota- 
nagpore appears to have been gradually 
colonised by the Mundas. 

The Munda tradition of a compact body 
of twenty-one thousand Horoko (Mundas) 
marching up from the north-west and settling 
in the central portion of the modern district 
of Ranchi, has, however, to be taken with 
a large grain of salt. We are not to sup- 
pose that the journey was effected in a 
brief space of time, or even in one genera- 
tion. No : it must have taken the Mundas a 
long long time and the journey must have 
been effected by several slow and successive 
stages. We can picture to our imagination 
the toilsome marches and the long halts, 
the travel-worn Mundas with their anxious 
womenfolk and their wandering children 
panting for rest and peace, family after 
family settling down on the way, many a 
Munda man and woman losing their lives 
during the journey, and their sons and grand- 
sons resuming the eastward journey after the 
older folks are laid in their desolate ,y^ay- 
side graves. In this way in two genera tians 
or more, up rugged hills and down steep 
descents, through pathless jungles and 
along sandy river-beds, the Mundas at 

creased by sub-division or otherwise. Thus the Purthi 
Kilt seems to have been since sub-divided into £ttga- 
purthiy Hasa Purthi and Chutu Purthi Kuis. 
Among the Mundas now residing in Pergana Tamar 
one meets with names evUlently coined Inter on 
under Hindu influence. Thus in villa^'os Diun, Pun- 
ridiri, Haidi, Amlesa, Sutilong, Murridl, Nouidi and 
a tew other villages we find Mund.is of the Kamal 
gotra. 
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length reached the elevated central plateau 
of Chotanagpore. 

The route which these Mundas followed 
in this eastward journey may be traced 
almost step by step through the Mundari 
names of numerous villages from Lohur- 
dagga to Muruma, the characteristic 
Munda burial stones all along the line that 
have to this day fairly withstood the 
ravages of time, and the sprinkling of Munda 
inhabitants among the vast masses of Uraon 
population in those parts of the district. 
That the Mundas were the first to penetrate 
the intervening jungles and established 
villages on their way to the East is abun- 
dantly in evidence — not only in the names 
of some villages along the route-- but also 
from the fact that in not a few villages 
along this line although the bulk of the 
p^opulation consists of Uraons, the only 
Bhuinhars are the two or three Munda 
families still residing there|. And another 
fact not less significant than this is that in 
quite a number of Uraon villages along this 
track, the Pahan or village-priest is still a 
man of Munda extraction. And the reason 
the Uraons assign for this is that the Mundas 
were the first clearers of the jungles and, 
as such, the proper persons to propitiate 
the invisible gods or spirits of the localities. 

In the meanwhile, the Uraons who had 
been left behind in the north-western parts 
of the ^district were fast multiplying. And 
with the increase in their number, the 
Uraons in course of time spread further and 
further beyond their original settlements 
till once more a large section of the tribe 
came to live among the Mundas. Here, 
then, in the country round about the present 
town of Ranchi, the Mundas and Uraons 
once more dwelt side by side for some 
length of time. 

It was during this period of their joint 
residence in the Central Plateau that a 
momentous change was introduced in the 
simple polity of these races, — a change which 

* The origin of some names of places along this 
route are not obvious at first sight. But a little In^iry 
amply rewards the labours of the investigator. Thus 
Lohardu^ga, now an Uraon village, is .said to have 
derived its name from the Mundari words, ‘rohor’ 
(dry) and ‘da’ (water), and it is said that a spring of 
water which frequently dried up gave the name to the 
place. 

t For example, in villages Ma.siatu, Chapadi, 
Bhaisadone, Sero, Khundiari, etc. 


though apparently considered harmless at 
the time was yet pregnant with conse- 
quence of a far-reaching character and 
destined eventually to revolutionise the 
entire country. 

We have already described the Patti or 
Parha system in vogue among the primitive 
Mundas and subsequently adopted by the 
Uraons. The most influential of the patri- 
archal heads of villages, as v/e have seen, 
used to be chosen by the Mundas as their 
leaders or Mankls, and by the Uraons as 
their Parha-Rajas. “This arrangement,” 
says Mr. G. K. Webster, C. S., quondam 
Manager of the Chotanagpur Estate in his 
well-known Report to the Government of 
Bengal, dated the 8th April 1875, “This 
arrangement being found clumsy, one head 
Raja was chosen, wljose descendants are 
now the possessors of the Chotanagpur 
Estate.” The tradition of the Mundas and 
Uraons regarding this incident, as well as 
the family traditions of the Maharajas, will 
not fit in with the theory of conquest now 
occasionally suggested. The story of the 
Romulas-Remus type which describes the 
birth in the woods of the first King Fani 
Matuk Rai, the immediate voluntary death 
of the mother on the sudden disappearance 
of her husband, the appearance of the great 
serpent Pundarika Nag^^ guarding the 
deserted baby with its e.xpanded hood, the 
adoption of the child by Madra Munda — 
the then Parha chief of Sutiambe, - would 
seem to contain a grain of truth in a bushel 

* ( an this story of Pundariha .Nag have been 
subsequently suggested by the tiame of Pandu hing 
or the white snake which according to the Munda 
legend sheltered the child left in the woods by its 
mother and taken up by Madra Muuda ? The 
Nagbansi Raja.s are considered by C'ol. Dalton to 
have been of Kol or Mundari extraction. But, says 
Father F. A. Grignard (Anthropos, Vol IV). “They 

were a branch of the Chero family to which Behar 

belonged in sovereignty when the whole population 
of that province was Kolarian, and which continued 
or resumed its power there, for many centuries after 
a good part of the population had immigrated. When 
the Chero princes were expelled, in a. d. 500, by 
the Savaras, some of them went to Palamau, where 
their descendants are still found. Is it not likely that 
other members of the same family, in search for 
something to replace their lost grandeur, should have 
fallen back on the Munda Settlement of Chutia 
Nagpur, hitherto neglected by them ? Anyhow, the 
probable date of the establishment of the Nagbansi 
Raja of Chutia Nagpur corresponds with the date of 
the overthrow of the Chero power in Shahabad and 
Bihar”. 
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of fiction and we shall briefly give the story 
here. 

The tradition of the Chotanagpur Raj- 
family as to its origin takes us back to the 
Pauranik time when Raja Janmejaya was 
seeking to destroy the entire race of serpents 
by the celebration of Sarpa-yajna. One of 
the serpents^ Pundarika Nag by name» 
managed to make good his escape, and, 
having assumed a human form, travelled to 
Benares and there succeeded in winning 
the hand of Parvati, the Jaughter of a 
learned Brahman. Notwithstanding his 
otherwise human appearance Pundarika 
could not, however, get rid of the serpent’s 
forked tongue which, not long afterwards, 
attracted the notice of his wife. Parvati 
naturally became Inquisitive about it, and 
asked her husband , what this meant. 
Pundarika put off answering the inquiry to 
some future day. And to divert her mind 
from the subject, he took her on a pilgrimage 
to the holy temple of Jagannath at Puri. 
On their way back, they passed through 
Jharkhand, as Chotanagpur was then called. 
The Mundas and Uraons had already 
occupied the country. Arriving near the 
hill of Sutiambe, Parvati was found to be 
in the throes of child-birth. And now once 
more she importuned her husband to tell 
her the secret of his forked tongue. The 
explanation could be put off no longer, and 
Pundarika now gave out his real history 
and forthwith disappeared in his proper 
form into a pool of water close by. Parvati 
in great agony of mind now began to curse 
her own womanly inquisitiveness, and 
immediately after the birth of the child, 
immolated herself on a funeral pyre as 
befitted a Sati. Just in the nick of time, 
there turned up a Sakaldwipi Brahman 
carrying an idol of Surya-devata, the sun- 
god The Brahman was thirsty, and placing 
his idol by the side of the pool he began 
to quench his thirst with the pool-water. 
How great was his wonder when, about to 
resume his journey, he found the idol could 
not be moved ! He was casting about for 
an explanation, when, to his astonishment, 
he noticed a huge cobra protecting a baby 
from the sun with its hood expanded over 
the baby’s head ! And now the snake 
revealed himself to the Brahman as 
Pundarika Naga, and narrated his strange 
history. The snake went on to prophesy 


that the child was destined to be the Raja 
of the country and that this Sakaldwipi 
Brahman would be his priest and the idol 
he now carried was to be the tutelary deity 
of the child’s family. This child, said 
Pundarika, was* to be named Phani Mukuta 
Rai, and the country Nagpur. Phese 
revelations over, the snake once more return- 
ed to the pool and was seen no more. 
True to his promise, the Brahman now took 
up the infant in his arms and carried it to 
the house of a Munda who lived in a 
village close by. This Munda happened to be 
the Manki of the Patti in which the village 
was included, and was known as Madra 
Munda. Madra readily consented to be 
the foster-father of the forlorn baby. 
And Madra soon came to love this foundling 
as dearly as his own son of the same age, 
and both the children were ‘brought up 
together. When both the boys attained 
the age of twelve, Madra tested their 
respective capabilities in various ways and 
selected his adopted son to be his successor 
in preference to the son of his loins. And 
when all the Mankis or Parha chiefs assem- 
bled at Madra’s instance to elect a head 
Manki, it was unanimously agreed that 
Phani Mukut Rai should be their leader, 
and he was accordingly proclaimed Raja of 
Nagpur (Chotanagpur). 

The family chronicle of the Chotanagpur 
Raj published in Hindi verse agrees with 
the traditions of the Mundas themselves in 
stating that they voluntarily superseded 
the son of their own patriarch Madra Munda 
of Sutiambe in favour of Madra’s foster-son 
Phani Mukut, in consideration of the latter’s 
superior intelligence. And Phani Mukut 
was by common consent elected the Raja 
of the Mundas as well as of the Uraons. As 
the family chronicle of the Maharaja 
says ; — 

And to this day the simple folk of 
Sutiambe point out the dilapidated ruins of 
an ancient fort at the foot of a low hill 
named Mundura-burk as having been the 
first royal palace of Chotanagpur, 

Thus arose a Raja in the realm, and 
the ‘Nagbansi’ chief became the chosen 
head of the population of the country. As to 
the approximate date of this fateful event, 
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the present Maharaja Protap Udainath 
Sahi Deo is, ^according to the family chroni- 
cle, sixty-first in descent Rom Phani Mukut 
Rai. H wc allow on an average 25 years 
to the reign of each of these 61 princes, we 
have a total period of 1525 years. This 
will take us to the year 384 A.i). But 

considering that even according to the 
family annals several of the Rajas had 
very short reigns ( for instance, the 43rd 
king Herat Coran, 5 years, the 44th Pankey- 
too Coran II years, the 52nd the Sibnath 
Sahi 9 years, the 53rd Udainath Sahi 7 
years, tthe 54th Shambooder 5 years, the 
55th Billoram 3 years, the 56th Mumnath, 
14 years, ) we may perhaps be justified in 
reducing the total period of Nagbansi 
rule still further. The family chronicle 
indeed which assigns as many as 94 years 
to Phani Matuk’s reign, 55 years to the next 
king and similarly long periods to some 
others, fixes the inauguration of Phani Matuk 
at Sambat 121 or 64 a.d. But we can 
very well understand this liberal compu- 
tation. It is from the Nagbansi family that 
the name of the country seems to have been 
changed into Nagpur. 

But the change in the name of the coun- 
try was as nothing compared with the more 
momentous changes that followed in the 
train of Kingship. In the beginning, it 
would seem, the original settlers or Khunt- 
iCattidars who thus submitted to the suze- 
rainty of a Raja had only to give 
honorary attendance to him. *‘They cons- 
tituted,” says Colonel Dalton, ‘‘the mi- 
litia of the state.” “The remainder,” adds 
the same authority, “ supplied food and 
raiment.” “Before the Hindu Jaigirdar 
first obtained a footing in the country,” 
writes Mr. Webster, “ there being no land- 
lord, there could have been no rent,** But 
this introduction of the alien Jagirdar and 
the consequent revolution in the simple 
polity of the Chotanagpur village came 
about much later. That is another story, 
and we shall describe it more fully in its 
proper place. 

As time went on, the Mundas whom we 
had seen settle in the Central Plateau and 
in time elect their first Haja, bethought 
themselves of a fresh change off abroad. The 
prolific Uraons living in their midst had by 
this time multiplied to an appalling extent. 
The Rajas too perhaps showed signs of lor^* 


ing it over the people. And the assumption 
of an aggressive policy by the newly made 
Raja would naturally send an irritable 
shiver through entire Mundadom. And 
what with the one circumstance and what 
with the Other, the situation became extreme- 
ly distasteful to the proud and conservative 
Munda whose instincts were essentially 
democratic. The thorn they had themselves 
planted in their midst began to bleed 
them to desperation. And away they 
marched once more and crossed the Subarna- 
rekha and the Kanchi and migrated 
further ahead to the jungles to the south and 
south-east of the plateau, leaving the Uraons 
in occupation of what are now the perganas 
of Khukra and Udaipur. 

The names of numerous villages within a 
few miles of Ranphi, — such as Ulatu, 
Edelatu, Bariatu, Mariatu, Merel, Madkam, 
Kudadih, Karsidag, ratlbera, Barudih, Tiril, 
Jilingsereng, Jaher, Soparom, Serengtoli, 
and a host of other villages; the many 
characteristic Munda Sasan-diris or sepul- 
chral stones, that have survived centuries of 
change and decay all arround; the existence 
of a Pahan or priest of the Munda tribe 
amongst Uraon population* ; the wholesale 
adoption of the Munclarl language by the 
Uraon population around the present town 
of Ranchij ; —all these bear unmistakeable 
testimony to the former Munda occupation 
of this part of the Plateau. Even Ranchi 
bear in the very heart of the town, evidence 
of its former Munda occupation. The name 
of Hind-piri, a principal quarter of Ranchi, 
though commonly supposed to have some- 
thing to do with the Hindus, is in reality a 
Munda name. For it is nothing more than 
a corrupt form of Ind-piri, the piri or upland 
on which the Ind festival of the Mundas used 
to be held, and is, in fact, celebrated to this 
day. The name of Ranchi itself is derived 
by the Mundas from the Mundari » word 
‘aranchi* (Hindi, pama) or short stick used 
in driving cattle. The origin of the name 
olDorancm, too, is traced by the Mundas to 

♦As for instance, in villj^es Mahilong, Arra, 
Boram, Harhatu, Tatisiloi, Chatra, T.alganj, Sugnu, 
Pertol, Khatanga, Gari, Tiril, Jorar, Namkom, Kwor. 

I" The corrupt dialect of Mundari spoken by these 
Uraons round about Ranchi IS sometimes called: Horo- 
Ua Jagar or Muoda-like speech. It is also knowrtas 
Kera Munda, from the fa^t that the past^ tense of 
verbs i.s formed by these Mundari speaking Uraons 
whh the ending —kera. instead of — keda. 
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two Mundari words duran (sonp) and da 
(water), and a story is told how the Mundas 
who first came there stopped by the stream- 
let that* flows past the place and drank their 
fill of its water (da) and rested there sing- 
ing (durang) and dancing to their hearts’ 
content. 

According to Munda tradition, Raja Phani 
Matuk’s foster-brother of the Munda race 
had a son of the name of Setea. And Setea 
had eight sons. Of these eight great-grand- 
sons of Madra Munda, the eldest went 
southwards and established a Khuntkatti 
village which he named Khunti —the present 
head-quarters of the Munda Sub-division of 
the l^anchi Distrlct^•^ 

And the tradition goes on to say that 
when the Mundas first went to Khunti and 
its neighbourhood, tl^ey found that part 
of the country in the occupation of the 
Asurs and the Tirkis. The Asurs, it is said, 
were the raiyats (parja-horoko) and the 
Tirkis the Bhuinhars of the land. 'The 
many worked-out iron-ores found in this 
part of the country are attributed by local 
tradition to the Asuras and heaps of bricks 
of very large dimensions occasionally 
unearthed in these parts are pointed out as 
having belonged to the buildings of the 
Tirkis, who, it is said, had their garh at 
Hoisa. And the tradition goes on to relate 
how when the Mundas with their stalwart 
physique appeared in the country, the 
Tirkis and Asuras got terribly frightened. 
For, it is triumphantly asserted, the Munda 
women of those times used to wear glitter- 
ing jewellery weighing as much as ten 
seers each and the men could carry loads 
weighing as many maiinds. And the Munda 
to this day recite a couplet which describes 
how the Tirkis fled in troops seeing the 
Nagpur Mundas (Naguri) approach with 
their ornaments sparkling in the sun. 

1” 

The Asuras went westwards to Basia 
Pargana and Nagra.f 

* More correctly speaking the original village of 
the name of Khunti stands one mile to the south of the 
prc.sent sub-divisional headquarters which stand really 
in village. 

t The Tirkis, whom it is difficult to identify and 
who are in all probability an imaginary tribe suggested 
by tike huge bricks .sometimes found underground, 
are said to have migrated to Vilayat, and are, say,s 


Similarly, the second son of Setea, it Is 
said, went eastwards to Tainar. And many 
a Munda followed his lead. To the east, 
the Mundas appear to have occupied the 
five perganas of Silli, Barandah, Rahe, 
Bundu, and Tamar, and thence several 
bands of them appear to have moved further 
eastwards beyond the Subarna-rekha and 
at one time occupied the perganas of Jhalda, 
Bygonkudar. Bagmari, and Patkum. The 
numerous collections of distinctive Munda 
gravestones, the traditions still extant in 
those localities, the distinctive^ Mundari 
names of many places and hills in these 
Manbhum perganas, leave no doubt as to 
their former occupation by the Mundas. 
According to local tradition, the Kurrnis 
expelled the Kols from these western parts 
of the Manbhum District. 

It was to these wilds of Panch Pergana, 
as they are now called, that the largest 
migration of the Mundas took place. These 
parts appear to have then been outside the 
limits of Nagpur, and to have formed part 
of the dominions of the Raja of Mourbhanj. 
And here for several centuries the Mundas 
lived in peace in villages and pattis organ- 
ised on the model of those they had left 
behind them. With the lapse of time, 
however, some (>f the descendants of their 
elected chiefs or Mankis became ambitious 
of rising In the social scale, and of assum- 
ing greater powers. History repeated itself, 
and some of these elected chiefs gradually 
became Hinduised and formed marital 
connexions with families long recognised 
as Hindu Rajputs and Kshatrlyas. And 
thev called themselves Rajas or Thakurs 
or Tikairs. The story goes that a clandes- 
tine intrigue of one of the Tamar chiefs 
was punished by the Mourbhanj Raja by 
presenting a poisoned shirt to the former 
who died on his arrival home with the 
shirt on, and the Mundas of the Ranch 
Perganas, enraged at this deceitful conduct 
on the part of the Mourbhanj Raja, indig- 
nantly threw up their allegiance to him, 
and went over to their old Raja of Chota- 
nagpur once more. 

Munda tradition, the ancestor.s of the Sahebs 
(Europeans). 

♦ Vtde Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XLII Pt. I. p. 116 "Rude Stone Monuments 
in Chutia Nagpur and other places". — By Gol. E. F. 
Dalton, C. S. I. 
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Of the many burial-places in the ‘Latar 
Disum’ or the Lower Country of the Ranch 
Perganas, the one at viUage Chokahata 
(literally, the place of mourfting) between 
Bundu and Baranda is by far the largest. It 
covers almost seven acres of ground, and 
the number of stone slabs that stand out 
above ground exceed seven hundred tons. 
Many of these have an appearence of hoary 
antiquity. Many are now level with, and 
some even below, the surface. “Probably,” 
says Colonel Dalton, “excavation would 
disclose ar>*understratum of similar graves.”*** 
Not a few of these stone-slabs, as Colonel 
Dalton was told on the spot, were known 
to cover the ashes of several members of a 
family. Judging from the present popula- 
tion of Chokahatu and the villages which 
were originally colonised from Chokahatu 
—for, according to Munda custom Mundas 
of such villages alone would be permitted to 
bury the ashes of their dead in the burial- 
ground, ^this vast number of sepulchral 
stones at Chokahatu is almost inexplicable. 
Such an extensive burial-place is not to be 
found in any other part where the Mundas 
have settled. May we not suppose that 
when the Mundas who had settled in the 
Manbhum Perganas already named had 
been driven back by the Kurmi immigrants, 
these repulsed Mundas took their stand for 
some time in and around Chokahatu which 
is near the boundary-line between the 
Manbhum and Ranchi districts ? After some 
length of time, their descendants, we may 
suppose, spread over the five Perganas and 
a number of them proceeded southwards 
and swelled the numbers of the Singbhum 
Mundas. And the majority of the Munda 
families now settled in the Sonepur and 
Siri Perganas appear to have immigrated 
from the Eastern Perganas. In this way, 
the majority of the Mundas once more 
secluded themselves away from all aliens 
in the rocky fastnesses and jungles, of Per- 
ganas Sonepur^ Tamar, Bundu, and Siri, 

♦ In Colonel Dalton’s account of this burial place 
(Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLU, 
part 1, p. 1 12) the number 7360 is perhaps a mistake. 


and founded new^ villages of the same 
primitive type that they had left behind 
them. 

In course of time, these new villages too 
lea me to pay a certain nominal contribution 
called *chanda’ or subscription to the Maha- 
raja through their Mankis or patti*cW\eh. 
Beyond this, the Mundas of the south and 
east had practically little or no concern 
with their feudal over lord -• the Maharaja. 

On rare occasions, when there was a big 
marriage in the Raja’s family or enemies 
had to be repelled, these far-off Mundas 
appear to have been sent for. The follow- 
ing song still sung by the Sonepur Mundas 
indicate how slender was the connection 
between these Mundas and their distant 
king. 

Okotepetana hale senhoratanko udubalepe, 

Aledole senotana isu sangin disunite. 

Ayumanale manaiatabu raja gomke, 

Atamatabirko paromte 
Kulabingmocha isu sangin disuin 
Raja gomke johartale senotana. 

[Translation,! 

Say, whither travellers, whither, so, — 

Do tell us where,— Oh where ye go. 

To a far-off place we wend our way, 

Where dwells our king as people say. 

Across a deep dense forest drear, 

Where serpents bite and tigers tear ; — 

We seek that distant region now, — 

Before that king our heads to bow. 

Far different was the tune to which the 
Mundas living nearer the Raja’s seat had to 
sing. For, as time went on, their position 
turned from bad to worse. With the lapse of 
time, the growing demands of the Raja and 
more particularly of his underlings and jagir- 
dars, necessitated further and still further 
encroachments upon their cherished rights. 
And then it was too late to mend matters. 
And there was nothing left for them but to 
repent their folly* and to exclaim with the 
poet:— 

The thorns we have reaped 
Areofthetreeweplanted,— 

They have torn its and we bleed. 

We should have known what fruit 
Would spring from such a tree. 

Sabat Chandra Roy. 
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NITRE INDUSTRY IN ANCIENT INDIA 


(Being the continuation of the Serial, India — 
Through HER Industry.) 

Profess Max Muller in an extensive lecture 
of the Oxford University said — 

"What is the original meaning ot all instruction. 
It is traditon. It was from the beginning the handing 
over of the experience of one generation to the other, 
the establishment of one continuity between the past, 
the present and the future. This most primitive 
form of education and instruction marks everywhere 
the beginning of civilised life anchthe dawn of history. 

History begins when the father explains to his son 
how the small world in which he has to live came to 
be what it is ; when the present generation accepts 
the inheritance of the past, and lianas down a richer 
heirloom to the future ; when in fact the present feels 
itself connected and almost identified with the future 
and the past. It is this solidarity as the French 
calls it, this consciousness of a common responsibility 
which distinguishes the civilised and unhistorical 
world. 

It is the hi.storical spirit which tries to inspire every 
generation. As we trace the course of a mighty river 
back from valley to valley, as we mark its tributaries 
and watch its meanderings till we reach its sources of 
spring, in the same manner the historical school has 
to trace every current of human knowledge from 
» to century back to its fountain head, if that is 
I'f " i'i'. or at all events near to it as the remaining 
o of the past will allow. The true interest of 
our knowledge lies in its growth. The very mistakes 
|of the past form the solid ground on which the truer 
knowledge of the present is founded. Would a mathe- 
niatician be a mathematician who had not studied his 
Kuclid ? Would an astronomer be an astronomer who 
did not know the ptolemic system of astronomy, and had 
'forked his way through errors to the truer views 
P'^^^upernicus ? Would a philosopher be a philosopher 
never grappled with Plato and Aristotle? 
-Would a lawyer be a lawyer who had never heard of 
■Roman Law? There is but one key to the present — 
[that IS the past. There is but one way to understand 
the continuous growth of human mind and to gain a 
pirm grasp of what it has achieved in any department 
jme' is to watch its historical develop- 

jf 

S UCH is the value of history as described 
by one of the greatest of European pro- 
fessors. It is through the light which his- 
tory sheds on India and her Industries tha t we 
must be illumined of the bright and truthful 
aspects which it reveals to the modern 
W(^rd with all its adjuncts of civilisation. 
The development of a historical side of 


a question on industry includes generally 
three main aspects (i) purely historical^ 
(2) economical^ (3) national. To discuss on 
this three-fold aspect of Nitre Industry 
we have to begin with its true history ^ 
namely to prove that it is one of the oldest 
industries that India can boast of. 

At the outset, to be plain, the presentation 
of a true historical a.spect of an Indian 
Industry is beset with many difficulties. In 
the first place the existing materials on the 
subject are very scattered, and so poor, 
that it may be said to be meagre and 
insufficient in supplying us the necessary 
data whereupon to base our arguments 
in support of our hypothesis and conclu- 
sions, conjectures and probabilities. Secondly 
we have to depend to a some extent on the 
folklore handed to the people from generation 
to generation. Lastly much of our informa- 
tion comes reflected through our ancient 
Sanskrit literature which some undoubtedly 
cannot but hold up with great regard and 
veneration, but others may call them pure 
myth or mere vagaries of a highly imagina- 
tive poet or of an ingenuous oriental artist. 
So it is very likely that the picture drawn 
in the following pages might be viewed in 
a light in which it might become a matter 
of opinion and at times highly controversial, 
but the truths discovered in it must remain 
as such and to quote the words of Montagu — 
"Truth will ever be unpalatable to those who are 
determined not to relinquish error but can never give 
offence to the honest and well meaning.” 

A Purely Historical aspect 

To begin with, the most important question 

Whether firearms that presents itself before us 
about Nitre Irxiustry in 
SSSiifeJturc" K 'S whether firearms 

was at all used. were at all known to the 
Ancient Hindus and if so whether in their 
manufacture a substartce similar to that of 
gunpowder of the present day was at all 
used. The accumulated evidences from the 
writings and criticisttis of the various 
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authorities, A I- Ber Uni ^ Halhead^ Lassen^ 

Wilson, Elltoi, CaMy, Marshman, Maurice, 
Wheeler, Elphinstone, Mitter, Dutt, Maclagan, 
Roy and others, on so controversial a subject 
do not fail to bring to light the real truth 
viz. that firearms were known to the Anci- 
ent Hindus. We may independently, 
however, put forward several arguments in 
favour of the proposition. If we go 
through the Sanskrit works such as the 
Vedas and Puranas etc., we come across 
terms and expressions every now and then 
which cannot but inspire us with the idea 
that the Hindus were far from being ignor- 
ant about the use and manufacture of 
fire-weapons. 

Professor Wilson mentions about the 
existence of a firearm in ancient India 
known as Va/ram, which is found 

mentioned in every Sanskrit lexicon as well 
as in many books. It is a roaring or 
thundering firearm probably like the cannon 
of the present day. The lexicon tirafirw: 
{Rajanirghanta) gives a term W91T Vajra- 

meaning an alkali used in the manufacture 
of the firearm Vajra. Some may feel 
diffident in accepting the above interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of Vajrakshara, but 
other arguments in its favour may go on 
to appeal to their minds. The synonym 
of as mentioned in are 

Let us ex- 
pound the meaning of each of the above 
terms. The term (^ + |it + '5 — : ) 

means that which makes Vajra. Next 
w.) means that which splits 
or divides other bodies into pieces, clearly 
signifying a substance having the properties 
of explosiveness. Again 
vzmK ffir 

iftr ) means a consti- 
tuent of a firearm. The term v?TWtlpam may 
be construed to mean the samething thus — 

VBiir. tnwTt'f ( fsw ) ifir — meaning a 

substance which is known by its use in fire- 
arms. Similarly — ) 

means that which gives rise to a smoke^emit- 
ting body, that is, the ingredient of a firearm 
which emits smoke when fired. Evidently, 


therefore, from the above explanations of 
the meanings of the various synonym of 
— the interpretation of the latter as 
we have here-in-before given, may be taken 
as an accurate one. Further thC' term 
), a kind of alkali sometimes 
identified with saltpetre, means that which 
generates firearm or helps in its preparation, 
thus •sr^f ^ 

fiifir?:, q?! ?i7r 1 'I'here 

could be set forth many other proofs similar 
to those already given, but it is needless 
to write them in detail here, as those 
arguments, already brought forward and 
explained, seem to us (juite reasonable 
enough for one to l)e led by them in forming 
a belief, on good grounds, the existence of 
firearms and explosives in ancient India 
as well as the use of a sort of alkali in the 
manufacture of a substance very nearly 
like the gunpo\\aler or explosives of similar 
nature, of the present day. We arc there- 
fore, constrained to say, that in the face 
of all that ha.ve been cited as proofs in 
favour of our proposition the clear and 
positive mention of arms, which cannot be 
construed except as fire-rveapous, in the 
various Sanskrit lexicons and shastras\ the 
vivid pictures given by Sanskrit authors 
of the use of alkalies in their preparation, 
the support the idea received from many 
European scholars and the feasible and 
rational explanations rendered again.st 
erroneous conceptions and unmerited 
criticisms — one would not be justified at 
all in holding an adverse opinion to the 
view that the Hindus were perfectly conver- 
sant with the methods of manufacturing 
firearms, gunpoivder and similar explosives, 
and that they freely made use of an alkuH, 
very probably nitre, in iheir preparation. 

I'he next argument that may be advanced 
in favour of our proposition is whether the 

The term nitre was term Nitre was a t all known 
known to the and- ^ ^ u- j 

entHindus.it origin- to the Ancicnt Hindus, Dr. 

ates In Sanskrit iti. Skcat and Other European 
The mention of ..u *. . 

other similar terms authorities write to say that 

tlre-dimorcKs the term Nitre 1 & oiArahk 
Identified with nitie. origin i.e,, it comes from 
Arabic Nitrufn, meaning native alkaline 
salt. In our Sanskrit lexicon Medini ( ) 
we come across a term (Natrum) meaning 

isrt : ) an 

alkali obtained from trees. There is a 
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correspond in jE[ Egyptian term to this Sans. W 
'\nTro~-Na{Tro ~ m—T^—Na - W;— 

) an alkali now identified with Nitre. 
Such coincidences present ample grounds for 
suspecting the curruption of the Sanskrit 
(Natrum) into the Arabic Nitrum. The 
long and ceaseless connections of the 
Arabians with ancient India in trade and 
commerce bear out fully and strongly the 
idea just mentioned. Again Arabic and 
Persian scholars cannot come forward to 
; prove this term Nitrum ending in suffix Am 
' ( ^ ) as derived purely from those two 
i languages. In any case the philologists hav- 
ing knowledge of the three languages Arabic., 
Persian and Sanskrit will he in favour 
of Nitrum having its origin in Sanskrit. 
Further there are other distinct equivalents 
of Nitre in Arabic viz.* Ub-kir, Malhi, Barat^ 
the latter meaning the salt imported from 
Bharat or Hindusthan. It is a well-known 
fact that the Arabs maintained close trade 
connections with India for many years in 
the past and as neither Arabia nor Persia, 
the two great Mahomedan centres, give out 
any decisive proofs of the existence of Nitre 
Industry in those countries at any time 
present or past, it is very probable that the 
Arabs for their own purposes had trade in 
Nitre and the supply was got from India — 
the foremost Nitre-producing country of 
the world. 'The Arabs became thus acquaint- 
ed with the Sanskrit term Natrum— most 
probal)ly then in vogue, instead of Sara — a 
term of later origin, which gradually crept 
into their language whence it found its way 
to Greece and Rome. 'I'hls truth of the 
origin of the term Nitre from Sanskrit 
may thus be established. 

Further, from the various names found in 
Sanskrit literature more or less identified 
with Nitre we may come to the conclusion 
that Nitre was known fully to the ancient 
Hindus. 

The third argument in fa\ our of our pro- 
position is based on the facts gathered from 
Knowiedccofflrc- Sanskrit I i terature as to 

works among an- the knowledge of the Hin- 
dus of fireworks. An idea 
suggests Itself to every reader of the cele- 
brated poem Bhattikavyam — 

that fireworks were known to the Indians 


long before the Mahomedans came to 
India. I say before the Mahomedans, 
because the manufacture of fireworks 
had been closely associated with their 
names as they are experts in Pyrotechny 
no doubt — a fact that Can be gleaned 
from their devotion to the art even at the 
present day. The evidence borne out by Sans- 
krit literature, therefore, proves unquestion- 
ably that the art prevailed in India long 
before the advent of the followers of the 
Prophet and it is very probable that they 
learnt it from the Hindus in India as they did 
other subjects. 

Dr. Watt in his Dictionary of Economic 
Products plainly accepted the truth regard- 
ing the !i d.gi- of the ancient Hindus 

of fireworks. It will not be ermsistent, there- 
fore, to believe that a nation who excelled 
in Pyrotechny as they knew even to pre- 
pare and throw rockets ( ) into the 

sky, was unacquainted about the manufac- 
ture oi nitre — the principle ingredient of fire- 
works. Hence, we will be right, if we con* 
elude that Nitre Industry was prevailing in 
India long before the poet of the Bhatti- 
kavyam made use of the term in his 

poem. 

Let us now put forward the fourth salient 
point in favour of our argument. The nitre, 

The "s 's Still observed, comes 

business out of nitre out as an incrustation or 
incrustations ulcnti- ^ . 

lied with the nuniahs, emorescence which IS well- 
{hdrlndSsu-vm'tiie known to all. Such in- 
I emote antuiuity. crustation found an equi- 
valent in Sanskrit language in the term 
(Sara) mentioned in nearly all the ancient 
Sanskrit lexicons. The literal meaning of 
this is a substance that flows or comes out — 
from root ^ = ^ to flow. The term 
(Sara) is again identified with common 
salt or (^^:— ) and 

this identification might be due to the 
evident connection of the efflorescence With 
the salt-making out of it. The folk-lore 
current about the Nitre Industry In India in 
the nitre-producing districts is somewhat 
responsible for the general belief that the 
salt-making, which is still carried on from 
the nitre efflorescence, must have come 
down from the past ages as an heirloom 
from generation to generation — a simple 
technical method, as it is, naturally suggest- 
ing itself to the poor Indian peasant who 
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woulii put thie mud scrapings of the incrus- 
tation into an earthen vessel and leave it 
exposed, either voluntarily Or unawaringly 
as the case might be, to the sun owing to 
the natural surroundings of his cottage 
home, whereby through natural evaporation 
and concentration the common salt would 
come out and stick to the side of the vessel, 
thus attracting, accidentally, by its white 
appearance the attention of the peasants, 
who might have tasted it and discovering 
it to be saltish, giving a good sauce when 
mixed with their food, introduced it into 
their culinary and thus became enamoured 
of its use and manufacture consequentl^^ 
This salt-making business is still, as we 
have already described, conducted in the 
nitre-producing districts, but an enquiry as 
to its consumption unfolds the fact that a 
large section of the people round these nitre- 
producing districts, seem to be quite in the 
dark about any other source of salt-manu- 
facture as they, exclusively, have been 
in the habit of using this indigenous pro- 
duct in their dishes from days long gone by. 
These facts may be corroborated by 
collateral evidences of other kinds, one of 
which bein^ the inland position of these 
nitre-producing districts which being also 
far from mountain ranges would naturally 
give rise to a local manufacture of a kind 
of salt, as in those ancient days— days when 
railways and similar easy means of com- 
munications were perfectly unknown — want 
of facilities of inland trade might bave 
prevented them from coming in contact with 
sea and mountain-salt and hence such 
products were quite foreign to them. Thus 
the conjecture that these people knew of 
this salt-making process in the olden times 
seems to be quite tenable and most probably 
they had been dealing with this salt and salt 
alone, whence their tribe received the name 
of iVttwtas or salt-sellers. These Nuntas^ to 
an would appear to be a proto- 

type of the Mongolo-Dravadian stock who 
were the original people of these places 
even before the Aryan invasion. It would 
be hard even for an expert ethnologist, 
therefore, to trace the precise date of origin 
of these yumahs identified with their salt* 
making business (their nitre-making bustness 
might come off slightly later or almost 
simultaneously, out of nitre incrustations). 
From the stand-point of this argument we- 


may not lie wrong to judge of the Nitre 
Industry- being known to the Indians of the 
remotest past. 

The ftith argument that relates to the 
point of .view from whichthc Nitre Industry 
Th. i,.i,Kn.v.,(. contemplates a favourable 
niiie-iiidiwiry fiom .impression of the idea of its 
xiassimiiiMry M! o!d existence dufing the past 
‘“‘***‘ days of India may lie drawn 

from the manufacturing of glass in Ancient 
India, ‘fhe magnificent picture, which the 
great poet of the M a hath ara ta, dr a. ws> out in 
his description of the brilliant spectacle of 
the Ra/tisuya Ja/na or the assemblage of 
princes, convened by the Emperor Judhis- 
thlra at Hastinapur some thousands of years 
before Christ, deeply interests the reader 
of it with the wonderful architectural details 
in glass- -glass white ks light and of varie- 
gated colours, ornamentations of finest crys- 
tals, the room of mirror glass resplendent 
with the unusual reflection of light on 
all sides, the artificial lake made of perfectly 
white crystal glass that deceived the royal 
cousin Durjodhone who mistook it for water 
and being thus duped turned nearly mad with 
jealousy at his Royal Cousin — the Emperor’s 
high prosperity and happiness and display 
of splendid and untold riches. Another 
illustration can be easily secured from the 
Mahahama^ the chronicle of the Sinhalese 
kings which mentions as far back as in 306 
B. c. of glittering glass mirror carried in 
public processions by the Buddhist kings 
whose palaces were adorned with panes of 
white glass and ornamentations of fine 
white and colored gems. T hese mentions 
in the ancient literature of India led Pliny 
to assert the high superiority and magnifi- 
cence of the Indian glass of those olden 
times. 

That glass^making has some sort of con- 
nection with niitt no one doubts about it, 
as an alk^l> netSd^d for its preparation. 
Even nowadays in certain parts of India 
niir€ is freely used in glass-making and 
Dr, Watt supports this view ifi hiS ’Dk- 
tioimry of Economic Products of India. So 
it is that the use of nitre was 

prevalent in ancient India »n thefnanufacturc 
of glass. Hence with the existence of glass- 
manufacture in ancient India that of Nitre 
Industry may be inferred. 

That the use of nitre as manure was long 
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known in India is a fact drawn from the 
The use of a ma- existence of terms in Sana- 
literature such as w: 
Ih?" Sf These were scatter- 

nitre JrtSufltry In ed Over into the fields for a 
those ear y ays. greater yield of 

crops. Originally i.e., before the manu- 
facture of nitre did actually come into 
operas ci||» the people might have been 
engagedin the pToduction of common salt 
alone out of the nitre efflorescence and they 
used, most probably, to throw out the mother 
liquor, after the salt was taken out, into the 
fields and as a result of this the discovery 
of a better production of crop In them 
might have induced the people to use it year 
after year as manure — a practice which is 
still carried out in every nitre-producing 
district by the villagers in the cultivation 
of tobacco^ chillies, rice etc. From an 
enquiry whether the practice came unto 
them from the European Indigo Planters 


'P: 

within the last two » centuries, I have 
been satisfied that it is inconsistent 
to give indulgence to any thought in that 
direction. The idea most f>robvbly l« of 
purely indigenous growth. It seems to be 
an inherited belief of the modern peasantry 
reigning supreme in their minds. No one 
could trace as to its true origin, but the 
methods they adopt even now give it a true 
ancient native character and the originality 
we may claim to be our own. The term 
vajrakshara ( WSK ) an alkali (probably 
Nitre) identified with .Sara (^) is a support 
of the theory that nitre was in olden times 
used in India as manure. From this point 
of view, viz. the use of nitre as manure in 
ancient India, we can claim the existence of 
a nitre-industry in old days of India. 

Manindranath Baneriee. 

Bengal 

National College, 

Calcutta. 


THE ELDER SISTER 

(A SHORT STORY.) 


Chapter I. 

H aving recounted at length the mis- 
deeds of a wicked tyrannical husband 
of an unfortunate woman of the 
village, her neighbour Tara very shortly, 
declared her verdict by saying, “Fire be to 
such a husband’s mouth.” 

At this Joygopal Babu’s wife felt much 
hurt; it did not become womankind to wish 
in any circumstances whatever, any other 
species of fire than that of the cigar in 
husbandkind’s mouth. 

When, therefore, she expressed a mild 
deprecation on the point, hard-hearted Tara 
cried with redoubled vehemence, “’Twere 
better to, be a widow seven births over than 
be the wife of such a husband” and saying 
this she broke up the meeting and left. 

Sosi said within herself *Can’t imagine 
any offence of the husband that could so 
harden, the heart, against him.’ Even as she 
was turning the matter oyer in her mind 
all the tenderness of her loving soul gushed 
forth towards h^r husband now abroad ; 
throwing herself with . stretched arms in 


that part of the bed which used to be 
accupied by her husband, she kissed the 
empty pillow and felt in it the smell of his 
husband’s head, and shutting up the door 
she brought out from a wooden box a very 
old and almost faded photo of her husband 
and some letters in liis handwriting and sat 
on with them. That hushed noon-tide thus 
passed away in the retired chamber in 
solitary musings amidst old memories, and 
in tears of sadness. 

It was no new conjugality this between 
Sosikala and Joygopal. The^^ had been 
married at an early age apd had c^dren 
since then. From prolonged association 
with each other, the days had passed by 
in a very easy, commonplace son of way ; 
on neither side had any symptoms pf an 
excessive passion been visible. Having 
lived together nearly sixteen years" wiih- 
out a break, when her husband was suddenly 
called away from home on business, a great 
impulse of love, awoke in Sosi’s soul. As 
separation strained the tie, love’s knot 
tightened all the harder, and .what in a 
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relaxed state was not even felt as existing, 
now began tb' thfob with pain. 

So it happened that after »«ch long years, 
and at such an age and being the mother 
of children, Sosi, on this spring-noon, in 
her lonely chamber, lying in the bed of 
separation, began to dream the sweet 
dream of a bride of budding youth. That 
love which had been flowing before her life 
without her being conscious of it, suddenly 
roused her with its murmuring music, and 
she went a long way up the stream and 
saw many a golden mansion and many a 
grove on its either bank, — but no foothold 
was to be had now amidst those vanished 
possibilities of happiness. She began to say 
to herself that when she next met her hus- 
band, she would not let the life be insipid 
nor the spring go in vain. On how many 
days, how very often, in idle disputation or 
some petty quarrel, she had teased her hus- 
band. With a penitent heart she now 
vowed in all the .singleness of her mind 
that she would ne-er show such impatience 
again, never oppose her husband’s wishes, 
bear all his command, and with a heart 
filled with tenderness submit to all his 
dealings, good or ill ; for the husband was 
all-in-all, the husband was the dearest 
object of love, the husband was divine. 

For a long time Sosikala had been the 
sole and petted daughter of her parents. For 
this reason, though Joygopal held a small 
place, he had no anxieties about the future. 
His father-in-law had enough property to 
«upport one in a royal style in a village. 

Just then very untimely, almost in his old 
age, a son was born to Sosikala’s father. I'o 
tell the truth, at this unlooked-for, improper 
and unjust action on the part of her parents, 
Sosi felt very sore in fier mind ; nor was Joy- 
gopal particularly pleased. 

The parents’ love centered strongly on 
this son of their advanced years. When this 
newly-arrived, diminutive, sleepy suckling 
of a brother-in-law seized all the hopes 
and expectations of Joygopal within the tiny 
fists of his two weak hands, Joygopal took 
service in a tea-garden in Assam. 

People pressed him to look for employ- 
ment near about— but whether out of a gene- 
ral feeling of resentment, or knowing the 
means of rapid rise in a tea-garden, Joy- 
gopal would not pay heed to anybody ; he 
sent his wife and children to his lather-in- 


law^s and left fpr Assam. This was the first 
separation between husband and wife in 
their married life. 

This incident made Sosikala very„ angry 
with her baby brother. rhat soreness of 
heat which may not pass over lips rages 
the more keenly within. When the little 
fellow sucked and slept away at his ease, his 
big sister was making a hundred oycatsions, 
such as the rice is cold, the boys are too 
late for school, to worry herself and others, 
day and night, with her petulances and 
humours. 

In a short time, tlie child’s mother died. 
Before her death, she committed her infant 
son into her daughter’s hand. 

Then in no time the motherless child 
easily conquered his sister’s heart. When 
witli loud whoops he would fling himself on 
her and with right good-will try to grab 
up her mouth, nose, eyes within his 
tiny mouth ; when he would sieze her locks 
within his little fists and refuse to give up 
po.ssession ; when awaking before the dawn 
he would roll up to her side and thrill her 
with delight with his soft touch and make a 
huge babble ; —when, later on, he would 
call her jiji and jijhna^ and in hours of 
work and rest, by doing forbidden tilings, 
eating forbidden food, going to forbidden 
places, set up a regular tyranny on her, 
then Sosi could resist no longer. She 
surrendered herself completely to this way- 
ward, little tyrant. As the child had no 
mother, his influence over her became all 
the greater. 

Chapter II. 

The child was named Nilmanl. When 
he was two years old his father fell seriously 
ill. A letter reached Joygopal asking him 
to come away as quickly as possible. When 
after much pains Joygopal obtained leave 
and arrived, Kaliprasanna’s last hour had 
come. 

Before he died Kaliprasanna entrusted 
Joygopal with the charge of his minor son 
and devised a quarter of his estate to his 
daughter. 

So Joygopal had to give up his appoint- 
ment and come Home to look after the 
properties. 

After a long time husband and wife met 
again. When a material body breaks it 
might be set again edge to edge. But when 
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two haman beings are divided, after a long- 
separation, they never re-unite at the same 
place, and to the same time; for the mind 
is a living thing, and moment ‘by moment 
it develops and changes. 

For Sosi* this new union stirred a new 
emotion in her. The numbness of age-long 
habit in their old conjugality was entirely 
removed ^y the longing born of separation, 
and she seemed to get her husband much 
pnore completely than before, — and she 

! >wed in her mind that whatever days 
ight come and how long soever they might 
she would never allow the brightness 
this glowing love to her husband to be 
mmed. 

At this new union, however, Joygopal 
It differently. When before they were 
iremittingly together he had a bond of 
union with his wife through all his interests 
and idiosyncrasies, the wife was then a 
living truth in his life, — and there would, 
pn a sudden, be a great rent in the web 
|of his dally habit if she were left out. 
Consequently Joygopal found himself in 
deep waters at first when he went abroad. 
But in time this breach In habit was patched 
up by a new habit. 

And this was not all. Formerly his days 
went by in the most indolent and careless 
fashion. Latterly, for two years, the stimulus 
!)f bettering his condition had stirred so 
powerfully in his breast that he had nothing 
dse in his thoughts. As compared to the 
ntenslty of this new passion, his old life 
ooked like an un-substantial shadow. The 
greatest changes in a woman’s nature 
.re wrought by love; in a man’s, by ambl- 
ion, 

Joygopal when he returned after two years 
lid not get back his wife quite the same as 
ff old. To his wife’s life his infarrt brother- 
a-law had added a new breadth. This 
fart of her life was wholly unfamiliar to 
ler— here he had no community with his 
i^ife. The wife tried hard to share this 
pve for the child with him, but it cannot 
e said that she succeeded. Sosi would come 
i^ith the child in her arms and hold him 
efore her husband with a smiling face — 
Blmani would clasp Sbsi’s neck for 
ill he was worth and hide his face on her 
fioulder and admit no obligations of 
indred. Sosi wished that her little brother 
flight show Joygopal all the arts he had 
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learnt to capture a rnan's mind. But 
Joygopal waa not particularly keen about 
it, how would the child show any enthusiasm. 
Joygopal could not at all understand what 
there was in the heavy-pated, grave-faced, 
dusky child that so much love should be 
wasted on him. 

Women quickly understand the ways of 
love. Sosi at once understood that Joygopal 
was not particularly attached fo Nilmani. 
Henceforth she used to screen her brother 
with the greatest care — to keep him away 
from the unloving, repelling look of her 
husband. Thus the child came to be the 
treasure of her secret care, the object of 
her isolated love. 

Joj’gopal was greatly annoyed when 
Nilmani cried, so Sosi would quickly press 
the child to her breast and, with her whole 
heart and soul, try to soothe hith ; specially, 
when Nilmani’s cry happened to disturb 
Joygopal’s sleep at' night, and the latter 
would, with an expression of the most 
sinister hate, and in a tortured spirit, growl 
at the brat, Sosi felt humbled and fluttered 
like a guilty thing, and instantly taking 
up the child in her lap, she would retire to 
a distance, and in a voice of the most 
pleading love, and with such endearmenrs 
as my gold, by treasure, by jewel, Ihll him 
to sleep. 

Children will fall out for a hundred 
things. Formerly in such cases, Sosi would 
punish her children and side with her 
brother, for he was motherless. Now the 
law changed with the judge. Now Nilmani 
had often to bear heavy punishment without 
fault and without inquiry. This wrong 
went like daggers to Sosl’s heart ; so she; 
would take her punished brother into her 
room, and with sweets and toys, and by 
caressing and kissing him, solace « as 
much as she could, the child’s stricken heart. 

So it appeared that more Sosi loved Nil- 
mani, the more was Joygopal annoyed wi h 
him. On the other hand, the more IcyghP^l 
showed his contempt for Nilmani, the more 
would Sosi bathe the child with the nectar 
of her love. 

The fellow Joygopal would ever behave 
harshly to his wife, and Sosi would minister 
to her husbat)^ si lently, meekly, and wi th 
loving kindness, only, inwardly, they hurt 
each other, moment by moment, about this 
Nilmani. 
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The hidden clashings of a silent conflict 
like this, ate far harder to bear than an open 
quarrel. 

Chapter III. 

Of his whole body Nilmani’s head was 
the foremost. It seemed as if the Creator 
had blown through a slender stick a big 
bubble at its top. The doctors also occasion- 
ally expressed the apprehension that the 
child might be as frail and evanescent as 
a bubble. For a long time, he could not 
speak or walk. Looking at his sad grave 
face it seemed as if his parents had all the 
weight of care of their advanced years on 
the head of this little child. 

With her sister’s care and nursing, 
Nilmani passed the period of danger and 
stepped into his sixth year. 

In the month of Kartik, on the bhaiphota^ 
day, Sosi had dressed Nilmani up as a 
little Babu, in coat and chader and red- 
bordered dhoti^ and was giving him the 
‘brother’s mark’ when the aforenamed 
candid-spoken neighbour Tara came and, 
from one thing or another, started quarrel. 

“ ’Tis no use,” cried she, “giving the 
‘brother’s mark’ with so much show ruining 
the brother in secret.” 

At this Sosi was thunderstruck with 
astonishment, rage and pain. At last she 
heard that husband and wife they had 
conspired together to put up the minor 
Nilmani’s property to sale for arrears of 
rent and purchase it in the benami of her 
husband’s cousin. When Sosi heard this, she 
uttered a curse that those wlio could spread 
such a foul lie might be smitten with leprosy 
in the mouth. And then she went weeping 
to her husband and told him of the gossip. 
Joygopal said, “Nobody can be trusted in 
the$e days. Upen is my aunt’s son, I felt quite 
secure by leaving him in charge of the 
properties when did he allow the taluk 
Hasilpur to fall into arrears and purchase 
it himself in secret, if 1 had the least inkling 
about it.” 

“Won’t you sue then ?” asked Sosi in 
astonishment, 

* Lit. the ‘brother's mark'. A beautiful and touch- 
ing ceremony in which a Hindu sister makes a mark 
of ;^jidalwobd-paste on the forehead of her brother 
and utters a formula, ‘putting the 'barrier in Yama's 
doorway' (figurative for wishing long life). On these 
occasions, the Sisters entfertain their brothers and make 
them presents of clothes, &c. 


“How to sue one’s cousin !” reitiarked 
Joygopal. “Besides, there will be no use, it 
will be simple waste of money.” 

It was SoS'’s supreme duty to trust in her 
husband’s words, but Sosi could not, by 
any means. Then, this happy home, this 
domesticity of love showed themselves be- 
fore her in a ferocious, hideous shape. That 
home-life which had seemed to be her 
supreme refuge — all at once she saw it was 
nothing more than a cruel srvare of self- 
interest, which had surrounded them, 
brother and sister, from all sides. She was 
a woman, single-handed, and she felt her- 
self quite at sea as to how she should save 
the helpless Nilmani. I'he more she 
thought, the more her heart filled with 
terror, loathing and an infinite love for her 
imperilled, little broHier. She thought that, if 
she only knew how, she would appear be- 
fore the Lat Sahih^ nay, write to the Maha- 
rani herself, to save her brother’s property. 
The Maharani would not .surely allow 
Nilmani’s taluk of Hasilpur, with an in- 
come of seven hundred fifty-eight rupees a 
year, to be sold. 

When Sosi was thus thinking of bringing 
her husband’s cousin completely to book 
by appealing straight to the Maharani her- 
self, Nilmani was suddenly seized with 
fever attended with convulsions. 

Joygopal called in the village doctor. 
When Sosi asked for a better doctor, 
Jovgopal said, “Why, Matilal isn’t a bad 
sort.” 

Sosi fell at his feet and charged him with 
an oath on her own head ; whereupon 
Joygopal said, “Well, 1 shall send for the 
doctor from town.” 

Sosi lay with Nilmani in her lap, in her 
bosom. Nilmani also will not loose her 
out of sight for a minute ; he clung to her 
lest she should by some pretence escape ; 
even while he slept he would not loosen 
his hold of her cloth-end. 

The whole day wore out thus, and 
Joygopal came after nightfall and said that 
the doctor was not found in town, he had 
gone to see a patient at a distance. He 
added tha,t he had to leave that very day on 
account of some litigation but he had told 
Matilal, and the latter would regularly call 
and see the patient. 

At night Nilmani wandered in sleep. As 
soon as the morning dawned, Sosi, without 
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the least scruple, took a boat, with his sick 
brother, to town, and went straight to the 
doctor’s house. The doctor was at home 
-he had not left the town. Seeing a res- 
pectable female, he quickly found lodgings 
for her, and having installed her there under 
the care of an elderly widow, took up the 
treatment of the boy. 

The next day Joygopal arrived. Blazing 
with fury, he ordered his wife to return 
home at once with him. 

“Even if you cut me up, I won’t return,” 
replied the wife. “You all want to kill my 
Nilmani — he has no father, no mother, he 
has none else but me— I will save him.” 
“Then you remain here, and don’t come 
back to my house,” cried Joygopal indig- 
.nantly. 

Sosi at length fired up. “Your house ! 
why, it is my brother’s : ’ 

“All right, we’ll see,” said Joygopal. The 
neighbours made a good stir over this in- 
cident for some time. Neighbour Tara .said, 
“If you want to quarrel with your husband, 
do so at home. What is the good of leaving 
the home. After all he is your husband.” 

By spending all the money she had with 
her, and selling her ornaments, Sosi saved 
his brother from the jaws of death. Then 
she heard that the big jote they had in 
Dvvarlgram, whereon their dwelling house 
stood, the income of which from different 
sources was more than Rs. 1500 yearly 
that this jotc J()yg<q')al had, in concert with 
the Zemindar, got Khartjed in his own 
name. Now ' the whole property belonged 
to them — not to her brother. 

On recovery from the illness, Nilmani 
would plaintively cry^ “Let us go home, 
sister.” His heart was pining for his nephews 
and nieces, his companions. So he repeated- 
ly said, ‘Let us’ go home, sister,- that old 
house of ours.’ At this Sosi wept. Where 
was their home ! 

But it was no good simply crying, her 
brother had no one else besides herself in 
the world. Sosi thought this, wiped her 
tears, and entering the Zenana of the Deputy 
Magistrate Tarini Babu, appealed to his wife. 
The Deputy Magistrate knew Joygopal. 
That a respectable female should forsake her 
home and seek to engage fh a dispute 
with her husband regarding matters of 
property greatly annoyed him against Sosi. 
While keeping Sosi diverted, Tarini Babu 


instantly wrote to Joygopal. Joygopal 
forcibly put his wife and brother' in-law 
into a boat and brought them home. 

Husband and wife, after a second separa- 
tion, met again for the second time I The 
decree of Prajapati !* 

Having got back his old companions 
after such a long while, Nilmani sported 
about in great glee. Seeing his unsuspect- 
.i^y* Sosi felt as if her heart would 
break. 

Chapter IV. 

The Magistrate was touring in the 
Mofussil during the cold weather and 
pitched his tent within the village for a 
shooting. The Sahib met Nilmani on the 
village way. The other boys gave him a 
wide berth by varying Chanakya’s pouplet 
a little, and adding the Sahib to the category 
of ‘the clawed, the toothed and the horned 
beast.’ But grave-natured Nilmani, in 
imperturbable curiosity serenely gazed 
at the Sahib. 

The Sahib felt amused and came up and 
asked in Bengali, “You read at the path- 
sala ?” 

I'he boy silently nodded, yes. ‘What 
Pustakas‘\ do you read ?’ asked the Sahib. 

Nilmani did not understand the word 
pustak, so he silently fixed his gaze on the 
magistrate’s face. Nilmani detailed the story 
of the meeting with the Magistrate with 
great enthusiasm to her si.ster. 

At noon, Joygopal, dressed in pantaloons, 
chapkan and pagree, had gone to pay his 
salams to the Sahib. Suitors, c^a^rasies, and 
constables had made a huge crowd around. 
Fearing the heat, the Sahib had seated 
himself at a court-table outside the tent, 
in the open shade, and placing Joygopal 
in a chair, was questioning him about the 
local conditions. Having won this seat of 
honour in open view of the entire com- 
munity of the village, Joygopal swelled in- 
wardly and thought it Would be a good 
thing if any of the Chakravarties or Nandls 
came and saw him there. 

At this moment, a woman, closely veiled, 
and accompanied by Nilmani, came straight 
up to the Magistrate. She said, “Sahib, 
into your hands I resign my helpless brother 
here, save him.” The Shahib seeing the large 
♦ 'I'he Hindu g<xl of marriage, 
t A literary word for book.s. 'I'he colloquial will be 
baht. 
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headed, ftra\'e-naiuretl boy whose acquaint* 
ance he had in^de thinking that 

the woman must be of respectable family, 
at once stood up and said, “Please enter the 
tent/^ 

The woman said “What I have got to say 
1 will say here.’' 

Joygopdl writhed with a pale face. The 
curious villagers thought it a capital fun 
and attempted to press closer. But the 
moment the Sahib lifted his cane they 
Bcampeted off. 

Holding her brother by the hand Sosi 
narrated the history of the orphan from 
Start to finish. As Joygopal tried to 
interrupt now and then, the magistrate 
thundered with a flushed face, *Chup rao\ 
and with the tip of his cane motioned to 
Joygopal to leave the chair and stand up. 

Joygopal inwardly raging against Sosi 
stood on speechless. Nilmanl nestled up 
close to his sister and listened awe-struck. 

When Sosi had finished her story, the 
magistrate put a few questions to Joygopal, 
ana on hearing his answers, kept silence for 
along while and then addressed Sosi thus: 
“My good woman, though this matter may 
not come up before me, still rest assured^ 
I will do all the needful about it, you can 
return home with your brother without the 
least trnsgiving.” 

Sosi said, “Sahib, so long as he does not 
get back his own home, 1 dare not take 
him there. Unless you keep Nilmani with 
you, none else will be able to save him,” 
“And what would you dp ?” queried the 

Sahib. 

“I will retire to my husband’s house,” 
said Sosi, “there is nothing to fear about me.” 


The Sahib smiled a little, and, as there 
was no other alternative, agreed to tal|e 
charge of this Bengali boy — this lean, dusty, 
grave, sedate, gentle child with, his neck 
covered with amulets. 

When Sosi was about to take her leave, 
the boy clutched her cloth-end. ‘No fear 
6at>a, — come,* said the Sahib. With tears 
streaming behind her veil, Sosi said, “Do go, 
my brother, my darling brother— you will 
meet your sister again 1” 

Saying this she embraced him and stroked 
his head and back, and somehow releasing 
her cloth-end, hastily withdrew ; and just 
then the Sahib clasped Nilmani round with 
his left arm. The child wailed out, “Sister, 
O my sister !’ Sosi turned round at once, 
and with her arm out-stretched sent a 
speechless solace, and with a bursting heart 
withdrew. 

Again in that old, ever-familiar house 
husband and wife met. The decree of 
Prajapati ! 

But this union did not last long. For 
not long after the villagers learnt one 
morning that Sosi had died of cholera 
in the night— and her cremation had been 
finished in course of the night too. 

None uttered a word about it. Only 
that neighbour Tara would sometimes be 
on the point of bursting out, but people 
would shut up her mouth saying, ‘Hush.’ 

At the parting, Sosi gave her word to 
her brother, they would meet again. Where 
that, word was kept none cart tell. 

Rashbehari MookerjEe. 

From the Bengali of Babu Rabindranath 
Tagore. 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT AND LIFE 

Great Britain. century ; and it has not been the great 

The Parsing of King Edward Vll, success which its apostles and advocates 

T he world’s tribute to King Edward had claimed and predicted for it, The 

VII is clearly a pr<»of of the reaction government pf the people, by the people, 

that has been working for sooie for the peof^e,— is still an unrealised ideal, 

past in favour of monarchical constitutions, Repubiicanism has done away with the 

all over the modern world. Republicanism king, but basset up rival caucuses in his 

has been on its trial for more than a place. Ip place of the old despotic 
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monarchs, we have now, in every rcpuyican 
country of any note, an oligarchy equally 
despotic in its own way; but the people 
are practically nowhere. Political parties 
seem to be a necessary element of demo- 
cratic governments. The party-system is 
common to republics and constitutional 
monarchies. But if popular freedom is 
unattainable except upon the basis of party- 
government, constitutional monarchies 
must be superior to pure republics. In 
America the President can only belong to 
one or the other of the two dominant 
political parties. He is himself one of the 
gladiators in the political arena, a combat- 
ant among combatants. The head of the 
State has to keep the party that returns 
him to office, in good humour, especially 
if he desires to be re-elected to his position 
on some future day. * In the early days of 
the Republic, when those who laboured 
for it, were naturally jealous of their ideals, 
even popular Presidents did not desire to 
set a bad example by seeking the Presi- 
dential office for a second time. It is no 
longer so now. llie old ideals have lost 
their glamour : new ambitions have com- 
menced to rouse the energy and enthusiasm 
of both individuals and communities. 
Competition for civic distinction has become 
keener; the scramble for political power 
has grown po.sitively unsightly and indecent. 
The finer spirits, all over the modern world, 
are becoming tired of all these unseemly 
struggles in ‘ their political life. And the 
soul of almost every European people is 
inwardly yearning for some really righteous, 
restful, and dignified form of democratic 
SlaU-oigiiMl-a! l(»i; And constitutional 
monarchy is apparently the only possible 
form of this character. The reaction, 
therefore, in favour of it, as against the 
republican forms, such as have been tried 
and have morally failed both in America 
and France, is clearly seen in every European 
country. 'Ihe spirit of this reaction has 
made itself strongly manifest during the 
last few weeks in the tribute that the press 
and people of every nation have paid to the 
memory of the late British ^»vereign. 
Indeed, the royalist sentiment seems to be 
much stronger to-day all over Europe than 
it ever was in the last century. And it is 
perhaps the strongest in Great Britaim It 
is largely due to the personality and 


character of the last two British sovereigns^ 
In the early part of the last century, every 
European throne was trembling under the 
pressure of revolutionary republicanism. 
The new Sentiments were not so strong in 
England as they undoubtedly were on the 
Continent ; but atili they were sufficiently 
strong to cause anxiety to the lovers of the 
British Constitution. The situation was 
becoming very critical under George IV 
and William IV. The accession of Queen 
Victoria really saved it. The presence of a 
young queen, still in her teens, on the 
throne of the Georges, at once surrounded 
it with a halo of tender romance. The 
sweet simplicity of the young Queen drew 
all hearts to her. Through a happy chance, 
Melbourne was the first Minister of the new 
Queen. The close personal relation that 
soon grew up between the young Gueen 
and her old Liberal Minister, the sLimost 
paternal care and solicitude with which the 
latter tended and guided his new sovereign, 
placed her at once in living moral and 
spiritual touch with the most liberal and 
advanced political thoughts and idealsof 
her age. Her pronounced liberal sympathies, 
which even tempted her to attempt the one 
unconstitutional thing of her life in oppos- 
ing the constitutional privileges of her 
Ministers in the matter of what is known as 
the Bed-Chamber Plot, — i^conciled the most 
advanced politicians of the day to her 
throne. But still there was some republican 
sentiment in the country, which manifested 
itself from time to time in ungracious 
attempts to curtail the Civil List of refuse 
or reduce the vote for making provision for 
the members of the Queen’s large family. 
There are perhaps a few solitary individuals 
still who look upon the royal family as use- 
less drones in the national beehive ; but if 
there be any such, their voice is not heard 
anywhere, and it has no chance of being 
heard in any prominent place now Even 
the Socialists, though not particularly in 
love with royalty, are not frankly opposed 
to the monarchy. All their animus is con- 
centrated against the capitalist class ; and 
whether from policy or principle, they are 
at present openly tolerant of the prerogative 
and position of the Crown. The more 
statesmanly among them may even perhaps 
recognise the advantages of a strictly neutral 
authority in the State acting as a buffer 
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between contending political parties, and 
thus preventing the chances of ruinous 
physical conflicts between them. How long 
it will continue will depend now, really, 
upon the throne itself, upon its capacity to 
maintain that absolute and scrupulous aloof- 
ness frotn all party contests, which alone 
can determine its usefulness, as a safety 
valve, in the complex machinery of a 
democratic State. 

Both Queen Victoria and King Edward 
VII evinced the most scrupulous regard 
for the constitution, and held themselves 
absolutely aloof from the conflicts and 
rivalries of the different political parties 
in the kingdom. They always merged the 
individual in the Monarch. By their 
personal acts and attitudes, they added to 
the old and useful constitutional fiction, 
that the king can do no wrong, another 
equally useful, namely, that the king can 
haye no private and personal political 
opinion or policy. They are the represent- 
atives of their people. Their thoughts 
must be the thoughts for the time being of 
their people, as expressed through the acts 
and policies of the people’s accredited 
representatives in Parliament. They must 
feel as their people feel, in regard to all 
political questions. 7'he ideal of a cons- 
titutional sovereign is that he should 
always be the sign and symbol, the con- 
crete and visible expression, of the people’s 
will : and both Queen Victoria and King 
Edward VII sought to realise this ideal. 
This was one of the great secrets of their 
universal popularity. This is why they 
have both contributed so largely to the 
revival of royalist sentiment among the 
British people. 

But King Edward was representative 
of the British people not only as sovereign, 
but perhaps even more as a man. In some 
sense he was, perhaps, typical of the 
culture and character of the age to which 
he belonged. An intense humanism is the 
characteristic note of this age. The Euro- 
pean Renaissance reached its final con- 
summation in nineteenth century Natural- 
ism* It is really the culmination of the 
revived Paganism of Greece and Rome. It 
is the apotheosis of flesh as flesh, of instinct 
as instinct, of man as man : an apotheosis 
without idealisation or spiritualisation, 
without the divine transfigurations of 


olden times and ancient cultures. And King 
Edward very largely represented this intense 
humanism of our age and culture. He 
was not a saint : .saints, as the Mediaeval 
world knew them, are an extinct species 
in modern civilisation. The world has 
repudiated them today, even as they had 
repudiated the world at one time. They 
shunned the world once as evil, the world 
is having its revenge . now by shunning 
them as abnormalities. The world loves 
its own with a strength and depth with 
which they were repudiated and denounced 
at one time by the lovers of the other- 
world. Ideals, as understood of old, are 
at a discount in our exchange-markets. 
They do not fit in with our democracy. 
We do not like people who stand too far 
above us. If we cannot be the equal of 
those above us, in wealth or rank, we like 
at least that they should be our equal in 
morals and manners. This is why the ordi- 
nary man enjoys the .social or domestic 
scandals of those in high places. It is the 
tax that envy levies on those whom it 
wishes to reach but cannot reach in any 
other way. They alone are exempted from 
this universal tax, who dare to come down 
to our own level, and, thereby, kill our 
envy even before it is born. 

King Edward VII did so. And that was 
the secret of his wide popularity. In his 
personal life and tastes, by his temperament 
and his culture, he was thoroughly repre- 
sentative of his people. His forefathers 
were Germans, no doubt. And for along 
time the inherited Germanism of the British 
.sovereigns of the House of Hanover, repell- 
ed the national instincts of the British 
people. Victoria was, perhaps, the most 
British in temperament and character of 
this German line. King Edward VII was 
more British still. By blood a German, by 
temperament and training he was the most 
British of the British. In him the identity 
of the monarch with the people and of the 
people with the monarch was completed. 
The British love life and the good things of 
life with a zest that is peculiarly Anglo- 
Saxon. They love the flevsh as the flesh. 
They like to enjoy their senses and to satisfy 
their sensibilities as healthy human being.s, 
neither idealising them as some Orientals 
do, nor denying them like the ascetics of all 
lands. They are ethical without the austere 
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excesses of ethicism. They are aesthetic 
without the morbidity of the hypersesthetic. 
“F,!i/j;li5ilmK‘rr\ says Mr, Stead, “rather like 
a man who can enjoy a square meal with- 
out fearing any penalties in the shape of 
indigestion. And from of old oUr people, 
before teetotal ism grew, rather despised a 
man who could not take his liquor like a 
gentleman.” Phis is the characteristic of 
the people of whom Edward VII was king. 
And in all these respects he was truly re- 
presentative of them. Rich in physical 
endowments— strength and virility, quick in 
sensibilities, he could easily throw himself 
heart and soul into the currents of popular 
life and activities. At the theatre, in the 
race-courses, at art exhibitions and picture 
galleries, he was always before the people 
sharing their joys ^and participating in 
their shows and tamashas. Royalty sat 
easy on him; and he could, therefore, readi- 
ly throw himself into every company, high 
or low, without any sign of stand-offishness 
or conscious condescension. He had the 
rare tact of placing the most awkward and 
self-conscious man or woman perfectly at 
their ease in the royal presence. The most 
arrant democrats have found their old pre- 
judices melting away like frost before the 
morning sun, under the genial smile and 
easy converse of this king. “Not once in 
a blue moon”, to quote Mr. Stead once 
more, “is a man born to the purple who 
possesed in exact proportions all the essen- 
tial elements which go to the make-up of a 
popular king. Edward VII was such a 
man. He had an absolute genius for win- 
ning the affections of the nation. He 
offended the prejudices of some; he dis- 
regarded the wishes of others; but neither 
the one nor the other bore him any grudge. 
His geniality, his bonhomie, his good- 
heartedness, and above all, the fact of his 
being an intensely human creature, en- 
deared him to all.” 

We no longer live in the old chivalrous 
days when loyalty to the sovereign took 
the form of an intense love and affection for 
the person of the king. Loyalty in our time 
means reallj» allegiance to existing consti- 
tutional order. When it goes beyond it, 
it means love and regard for some lofty 
political ideal. Though King Edward 
could not, even if he would, and perhaps 
would not even if he could, revive the 


spirit of mediaeval chivalry and loyalty, 
there is no doubt that he has considerably 
strengthened the loyalty of his people to the 
British throne. He was in some sense the 
most British of British sovereigns. In 
another sense, he was undoubtedly the most 
cosmopolitan of them all. In Paris, they 
looked upon him as a Parisian, fn Germany 
and Austria, it is said, that people regarded 
him as almost one of their own. He had a 
magnetic personality which made him 
numerous devoted friends wherever he went. 

The Tribute of Royalty, 

King Edward was not only popular with 
the people, but he was equally popular with 
royalty. The unique gathering of reigning 
princes and the august representatives of 
almost all the States of the modern world 
around his bier, bore eloquent testimony to 
the place he held among them. The mourn- 
ful grandeur of his funeral was even greater 
than that of his mother. It was really the 
tribute of the grateful rulers of the world 
for the material contributions that King 
/.dward had made to revive and strengthen 
the royalist sentiment not only within his 
own dominions, but all over the modern 
world. England practically saved the 
thrones of Europe from the calamity with 
which they were threatened through the 
onrush of violent revolutionary ideas at the 
beginning of the last century. The last 
two British sovereigns have helped almost 
to kill the republican spirit in the progress- 
ive democracy of the present century. Old 
monarchies have been strengthened and new 
nationalities, rising to independence and 
autonomy, have assumed not a republican 
but a monarchical form. Greece awaking 
from her slumber of centuries, has set up a 
monarchical constitution. Bulgaria striking 
for national independence has done the 
same. All these arc significant signs of the 
revival of the monarchical ideal in modern 
democracies. And it is due largely, if not en- 
tirely, to the chastened influence of the British 
throne under the last two British sovereigns, 
upon the progressiv^e political thought and 
activities of our age. They have helped 
to reconcile democracy with royalty. They 
have proved that a monarch in a consti- 
tutional Government though without any 
direct personal authority in state-affairs, 
may yet be a great influence in both national 
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and international politics. King Edward’s 
personal relations witk continental courts 
helped very materially to smooth the course 
of diplomatic negotiations between his 
country and theirs. He never sought to 
interfere with the policy of his responsible 
ministers, whether in domestic or in foreign 
affairs. But it is almost universally believed 
that his indirect personal influence upon the 
general course of European politics was 
very great and was always exercised, with 
considerable effect, in the interest of peace 
and amity between the different European 
powers. He has shown what a Constitu- 
tional monarch can do both in his own 
dominions and in foreign relations, to help 
the cause of progress consistently with the 
maintenance of order and further the cause 
of peace simultaneously with the advance- 
ment of popular freedom and rccf>ncile 
independence with authority. He has 
shown the value of the steadying influence 
that a Constitutional monarch may exercise 
over the general course of democratic poli- 
tics; King Edward, like his mother, was 
almost an ideal of a Constitutional monarch. 
As an individual the monarch may be either 
Liberal or Conservative ; but as the sover- 
eign head of the State the King has no 
personal politics. He is the representative 
of his people in a peculiar sense. No party- 
politician, President or Prime Minister, is 
or can ever be such. They are temporary 
representatives of their nation, but the King 
is a permanent representative of his subjects. 
Both the dominant political parties are 
in him, derive their power and authority, 
alternately, from him and through Iiira, but 
he is not in them. The kingly authority in a 
Constitutional monarchy is at once imma- 
nent in the people, and yet always trans- 
cends them. This is the dialectic of Cons- 
titutional State-organisations. It is here 
that the secret of its strength lies 'this is 
its title to superiority over retoublican forms 
of government. And to King Edward 
largely belongs the credit of having realised 
this ideal in himself iind of visualising it to 
the modern world. ‘Phis is his greatest 
contribution to the progfes^ive political 
thought of the present century. 

Monarchy, Democracy and Empire. 

There is, perhaps, another and a subtler 
reason for this revived love for the monar- 


chical form of government in Europe and 
especially in England. It is an organic ele- 
ment of the prevailing imperialistic ideals 
of the white races. 'Phis imperialism is a 
curious combination of free and democratic 
political institutions at home and despotic 
political administrations abroad. It is the 
embodiment of the modern ambittQn of free 
peoples to enjoy large empires and colonial 
possessions among less advanced races of 
the world. England was the pioneer of this 
strange adventure, but almost every Euro- 
pean nation is trying to follow her example 
and acquire imperial dominion in Asia and 
Africa. Even America has caught the infec- 
tion. But the combination of self-govern- 
ing and dependent states into one organic 
whole seems well nigh impossible without 
the mediating principle of a hereditary 
monarchy. The King of England is the 
Emperor of England’s overseas possessions. 
He is the Emperor of India. Personally, he 
has as little power and authority or as much, 
as King as he has as Emperor. But the state 
authority which he symbolises in the home- 
land of his people, is fundamentally different 
from that which he symbolises in their great 
Dependency. Both in England and in India 
the real political authority vests in the 
Ministers who command for the time being 
the confidence of the duly elected represent- 
atives of the people. The administration 
of both is controlled by them. It is they 
who initiate state-policy in both the coun- 
tries. But they exercise this supreme autho- 
rity always and in both the places, in the 
name of the sovereign, who is the sign and 
symbol of the collective political right and 
authority of the people. But the right and 
authority of the people is different in the 
two countries. In the homeland it is demo- 
cratic, in the Dependency it is autocratic. And 
autocracy require for its success, if not 
even for its very life, an overawing pers^on- 
al authority or influence. Not the conscious 
possession of political rights but the culti- 
vation of political allegiance is the bed-rock 
of all autocratic state-organisations. This 
aUegiance cannot be grown upon the shift- 
ing sands of popular and elective political 
systems. From log-cabin to white bouse 
ofbts excellent testimony to personal worth 
and furnishes a noble incentive to denio- 
Ctatic emulation ; but it cannot sustain or 
create* allegiance to an. absolute rule. It is 
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ab'^olutely impossible and unthinkable as a 
political influence in a Dependency which 
counts among its subjects ruling princes who 
trace their descent from fluas and moons, 
and carry the bluest of the bjue bloods of 
humanity in their veins. The king may be 
looked upon as an ornamental top-piece in 
the state structure of Great Britain ; but 
the Emperor is the very plinth and found- 
ation of the British' Empire. In the United 
Kingdom he may be even a mere tolerated 
tradition, but in the British Empire he is a 
vital symbol. With the growth of that 
Empire has grown the value of the British 
throne in even the national polity of Great 
Britain. And the needs of the Empire have 
helped to recreate at least to some extent 
the old royalist sentiment in this country.. 

King George V. 

It is too early to form any reasonable 
forecaste of the place that the new king of 
England may be able to secure for himself 
in the life and activities of his people. 
Heirs-apparent in Constitutional monarchies 
have a high position, naturally, in society 
but no influence really in public life. In 
politics, they are more or less like private 
individuals. And the new king has so long 
enjoyed the freedom of private life in 
public affairs. He could without outraging 
the proprieties of political life freely express 
his views upon all public questions. But 
though people seem to know something 
about the personal opinions and prcdelic- 
tions of the Prince of Wales, they are not 
willing to remernber them now, either for 
or against the new king. But one thing 
IS generally recognised, namely, that he is 
as different in endowment and temperament 
from his father as any man can be different 
from another. He has not the same physic- 
al capacities as his royal father and it is 
very unlikely that he will be able to fill the 
void which the death of King Edward VU 
has left in the social activities of his people. 
What we call a magnetic personality is as 
much a matter of moral as it is of purely 
physical and nervous endowments ; knd 
King George admittedly lacks the magnetic 
gifts of the late king. But he is said to 
have a will of his own, and the strength 
which this rare faculty signifies. Whatever 
he may or may not be, one thing seems 
certain that he will not bfi a figurehead in 
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the State. As a Constitutional monarch he 
will have very limited authority in the State- 
organisation of his kingdom ; this he 
knows, and will scrupulously respect : but 
*he is equally conscious of the undoubted 
influence that even a Constitutional monarch 
may exercise over public affairs, and it is 
generally recognised that this influence will 
be exerted to the utmost constituttonal 
limits by the ncW king. While giving unto 
his ministers what is due to them, King 
George V will claim for Caesar what is 
Caesar’s due, and enforce this claim to its 
last legitimate limit. And this is about all 
that may be safely predicted now of the 
new English king. 

The Constitutional Crisis. 

It is exceedingly unfortunate that King 
George V should come to the throne at 
a time of grave politicil conflicts, the 
ultimate issue of which all depend sf^.much 
upon the action and attitude of the ^bnarch 
himself. All eyes were turned to King 
Edward as the final arbiter of the serious 
constitutional struggle between the Com- 
mons and the Lords, when death so suddenly 
snatched him a%vay. Nobody could say 
on which side the personal sympathies of 
the late king lay, in this quarrel : but every 
body had absolute confidence in the tact 
and sratesmanship of the king and was 
assured in their hearts that whatever the 
king did would be for the best. And though 
there is no desire in any responsible quarter 
to prejudge the new king, it will naturally 
take some time before their willingness to 
confide in his tact and wisdom develops 
into a settled confidence in him. In some 
respects, he has started well. Already he 
has given proofs of his concern for the 
welfare of his people, and more particular!}' 
for those who have to earn their daily bread 
by the sweat of their brow. His order f#r 
the opening of the theatres during the fifsl 
week of mourning, brought relief to tens of. 
thousands of day-labourers employed by these 
establishments, rhe curtailment of the usual 
period of public mourning, has brought 
relief to hundreds of trades people. His 
latest decision to maintaiii His father’s 
racing stud, though he is himself not given 
to tbis Sport, will add considerably to his 
popularity with a large section both of the 
aristocracy and the common people. All 
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these are*- In their way, happy omens. At 
the same time the general notion that he 
has a very strong will of hia own, and is 
rather opinionative offers grounds for some 
secret uneasiness regarding the tactful' 
exercise of the royal prerogative in dealing 
with the grave and complex constitutional 
issue that must sooner ^r later await his 
decision. There is, however, a sincere 
desire in all parties to avoid any cause of 
needless embarassment to the new king. 
The Tories, indeed, are even trying to 
exploit the bereavement of the king to 
secure a practical abandonment of the 
Liberal programme in regard to the House 
of Lords. They are crying loudly for a 
prolonged truce, and even for a compromise 
between the two dominant parties over 
this delicate question. There are half- 
hearted Liberals also, who would be glad 
to come to some friendly settlement of this 
constitutional struggle. Such a compromise, 
though improbable, is not absolutely 
impossible. But should it come about, it 
would mean the practical annihilation of 
the old Liberal Party, and the growth of a 
new Party composed of the moderate 
Liberals of the type of Lord Rosebery on 
the one side and advanced l ories on 
the other. Any serious attempt to shelve 
the Lords’ Veto question will work 
immediately for a re-organisation of party 
forces in British politics, along two rival 
lines, one representing aristocracy and the 
upper m ddle class, all equally interested 
in the maintenance of the existing economic 
order, and exploiting the poorer populations 
for their special benefit ; and the other 
representing the real democracy in the 
country, the working classes, all more or 
less the victims of the existing economic 
system and determined to mend or end it 
and all tinged more or less with strorjg 
socialist principle.^. Any compromise be- 
tween the Government and the opposition 
over the Lords’ Veto at this time may 
temporarily set back the cause of democra- 
cy and reduce both the Labour and the 
Nationalist Party to a position of practical 
importance, but will not solve the problem 
for good or even for any length of time 
and may even possibly sow the seeds of a 
more ruinous struggle in the future. Any 
coalition between official Liberal Party 
and the Tory opposition at this crisis may 


temporarily save the prerogatives of the 
Loris, but when the struggle is renewed 
as it is bound to do, so intense will be the 
bitterness in bqth the parties, that it may not 
be carried on along strictly constitutional 
lines. This "is the price that shortsighted 
selfishness has to pay always and every- 
where. 

The Royal Progress of 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

But for the death of King Edward VII, 
the present month in current European 
chronicles might well have been called the 
Roosevelt month. No royal personage 
could expect to receive greater honours 
than what were showered upon this 
American citizen in his progress through 
the European continent. He was the guest 
of kings in every country that he visited, 
and was received almost as a king by the 
general populace everywhere. In one sense 
it shows the triumph of democracy. Phere 
was a time, within living memory, when 
European royalty refused to accept the 
head of the American State as their equal. 
If I remember aright, it was Queen 
Victoria who first led the way by ordering 
her Court to go into customary mourning 
upon the death of an American President. 
I'hat was thirty years ago. And during 
this last quarter of a century, the prestige 
of the American Presidency has increased 
almost by leaps and bounds. But Mr. 
Roosevelt is the first person to whom the 
prestige of the Presidential Office seems to 
have curiously stuck even after he vacated 
the Presidential Chair. It is essentially 
due to the unique personality of the mart. 
There is no doubt an element of bumpti- 
ousness in Mr. Roosevelt which jars upon 
delicate sensibilities. But for his extraordi- 
nary powers he might have been voted 
as a great “bounder.” It is perhaps the 
inevitable counterpoise of all “superior” 
personalities. The combination of exuberant 
energy, massive intellect, and unblemished 
character with true humility is very rare 
in this world. It is even doubtful if, but 
for his excessive self-assertiveness, citizen 
Roosevelt would have attained the position 
which he occupies to-day. It is said of 
him that once, as a little boy, when his 
father was going away from home upon a 
somewhat lengthy, travel, he was en t rusted 
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with the charge of his mother. And in say- 
ing his prayers that night, the child 
Roosevelt while praying to God for the 
safety of his father said ; — 

“As FOR Mother— I will look after 

HER MVSELF." 

And this little anecdote presents, in a 
few lines, the fullest possible picture of the 
man. This self-confidence has never left 
him yet. And in this he is in a sense' 
typical of his people. There are many 
good points in the character of the American, 
but there is one thing which stands out 
prominently in the life and thought of this 
young nation above all others, and that is 
its over-weening sense of its own power 
and position. It is the common character- 
istic of vigorous youth everywhere, in 
individuals and equally so in communities. 
The failures and disappointments of life 
help us all to get a true measure of ourselves, 
and then we learn, in bitterness, the saving 
lessons of humility and self-effacement. 
America has yet to learn this lesson. But 
Mr. Roosevelt’s stars seem determined 
to protect him against it. 

Nowhere in the modern world has 
political organisations been perfected to 
such an extent as in America. The word 
machine applies with peculiar aptness to 
the political party-organisations in the 
.states. Mr. Roosevelt has been a foreman 
in the Republican Machine. In spite of 
all his apparent impulsiveness he is an 
expert political machineman also. He 
knows the value of organisation in every 
affair of life. And to the onlooker it seems 
that the wonderful popularity of the ex- 
Amencan President is the result of careful 
organisation. It is what may aptly be 
called organised popularity. d'here is 
organised charity here : why not organised 
popularity then ? It is known in high finan- 
cial circles, among cornpany-promoters. 

I his was the character of the financial 
popularity of Mr, Hooley^who, more than 
ten years ago, rose like a strange meteor in 
the financial firmament of London and 
came down as swiftly also, like a meteor. 

1 he popularity of the late Cecil Rhodes 
jalso had a good deal of organisation 
ibehlnd it. Mr. Roosevell, retiring from 
[the Presidential Chair, and carefully seiect- 
Png his own man for the vacatit omcc, and 


having seen him duly installed there, did 
the next best thing, went on an expedition 
for shooting big game in the wilds of Africa. 
If he could not decently rivet public atten- 
tion upon him in White House, he could 
do so possibly upon a larger scale, and in 
a universal measure, in company of lions 
and leopards, elephants and rhinoceroses, 
in the impenetrable wilds of the African 
Continent. Newspaper-men followed him 
in his hunting expedition, and from day to 
day the world was kept carefully acquaint- 
ed with his adventures and achievements. 
The world loves to hear of deeds of daring. 
While even in the wilds of Africa Mr. 
Roosevelt never for a moment went beyond 
the public eye. And when he came back 
with his bag full of glorious trophies, he 
found the European popu- 

lace almost at his feet. Had he made his 
European tour without this detour in .African 
wilds, it is very doubtful whether he would 
have received the enthusiastic ovations 
which greeted him everywhere. The boss of 
the American Republican Machine knows 
well the value of psychological moments, 
and romantic situations, even in public life, 
and he worked laboriously, with marvellous 
shrewdness, to create these psychological 
conditions and appear before the European 
populace at a psychological moment. This 
is, it seems, the inner psychology of the 
royal progress of citizen Roosevelt through 
the capitals of Europe. 

Mr. Roosevelt knows how to create a 
sensation, and Providence sometimes, per- 
haps, helps to create one for him. It 
happened in Rome, when the Pope refused 
to receive him in audience unless he 
promised not to attend or speak at a 
Methodist Chapel in Rome which had 
given offence to the Vatican. Mr. Roose- 
velt wanted nothing better than this 
opportunity to stand upon his dignity as 
a man even against the representative of 
St. Peter. Ten thousand audiences 
with the Pope would not have helped 
hi-m to the position to which Ke was 
pushed by this contretemps. But even 
before the Vatican incident, Mr, Roose- 
velt had created a sensation by deli- 
vering a speech to the Egyptian stu- 
dents in Cairo which simultaneously 
gave mortal offence to Young Egyptians 
and supremely . gladdened the heart of 
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old AnglophUes all the world over. 
His next sensation was in Paris, when, 
in the very heart of rampant diimocracy, 
he had the courage to cry down the 
excesses of democratic politics. The 
boy who had asked God to keep his 
hands off his mother because she was 
his charge, was not likely, having 
grown to man’s stu.ture, to shrink from 
speaking out what he felt to be true 
and right in any company. He treated 
the French people to a few excellent 
home truths. And it must be said 
to the credit of the man that he can 
speak ancient platitudes without being 
platitudinarian. This Paris speech of 
his should find a place among the scriptures 
of modern democracy. There are demo- 
crats whose inspiration of democracy is 
drawn from the malicious jealousy of 
the aristocracy. There are aristocrats who 
love aristocracy for its pride and selfish 
greed. Mr. Roosevelt condemned both. 
They are two sides of the same shield : 

You ought to remember that the arrogant brutali- 
ty of the rich and the powerful and the envious malice 
directed against wealth or power are really and essen- 
tially different manifestation of the same disposition — 
they are only the two sides of the same shield. 

. . . . The dominance of a class, whether it is 

that of the populace or of an oligarchy is the ruin of 
republics. There is no greater need to-day than to 


keep ever in mind the fact that the cleavage betweei 
right and wrong runs at right angles to, and no 
parallel with, the lines of'4:Ieavage Wween class aiu 
class. . . If a public man tries to obtain your volt 

by telling you that he will perpetrate some injustice hi 
your interests, you may be absolutely certain that il 
ever he should find it to his own advantage he will 
perpetrate an injustice against your interest. 

But his most notable utterance was made 
in Christiania, where he delivered his 
address on the 5th of May on International 
"Peace, when he told his audience that they 
should always bear in mind that the great 
end of peace is “righteousness, justice, as 
between man and man, nation and nation, 
the chance to lead our lives on a somewhat 
higher level, with a broader spirit of 
brotherly good-will one for another.” 

* Peace is generally good in itself, but it is never the 
highest good unless it comes as the hand-maid of 
righteousness ; and it becomes a very evil thing if it 
serves merely as a mask of cowardice and sloth, or 
as an .instrument to further the ends of despotism or 
anarchy. We despise and abhor the bully, thr' 
brawler, the oppresser, whether in private or public 
life ; but we despise no less the coward and the 
yolujptuary. No nation deserves to exist if it permits 
itself to lose the stern and virile virtues, and this, 
without regard whether the loss is due to the growth 
of a heartless and all-consuming commercialism, to 
prolonged indulgence in luxury and soft effortless 
ease, or to the deification of a warped and twisted 
sentimentality. 

E. Willis, 
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Ah Soul of vast desire ! 

Ah Weakling robed in fire ! 

Whither thou tendest, to what radiant death ? 

■ Strong wind disturbs thy flight ! 

Black mist arrests thy sight ! 

And yet thou fliest with ever panting breath ! 

Nor storm nor tempest high, 

Nor thousand tears and sigfi, 

Beat back thy soul to life’s enterual cage ! 

Let others summon mirth 
To drown their pangs of earth, 

But thou art bent on thy great pilgrimage ! 

For thou ha.st dreamt a dream, 

Thy soul hath heard the hymn 
XVith which on stardit nights the heavens abound ! 
And thou hast felt the far 
Ethereal Voice of star 
Encompass life and thee, about, — around 1 


And having heard the Voice, 
rhat bid thee to rejoice, 

To hope, and not despair ; lo strive — not yield, 
Thou wouldst not mix and play, 

With common earth and clay, 

—Forget the light with which thy Soul is filled ! 

Rather thou wouldst aspire 
'J’o reach he.iven's farmost spire, 

Borne by the music of the Heavenly Star! 

And storms and tempest high 
And thousand tears and sigh 
But speed ttioe there where Heaven’s elected are. ! 

* And fiends of day and night 
Shall Rather round thy flight, 

And load th\' wings with dreams of dark despair 1 
But thou ha.si heard the far 
Ethereal Voice of Star, 

Now fhaft lhuU laugh to scorn life's endles.s care ! 
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We wake from morn to mom, 

W<‘ fill Life’s scheme with scorn, 

And Heaven-ward lift our arms and throw our curse ! 
And tHen at even -tide, 

We live o'er hopes that died, 

And mock with bitter laogh this universe 1 

But shalt thou pate with sorrow. 

Because the Sun of morrow 
Brings not to breathing life thy dream long-nursed ? 
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Or shall the evening gleam 
‘ That bears away thy dream, 

But leave this World to thee a thing accurst ? 

What tho' thy brow must bear 
Disaster's black -lined care, 

What tho' thy Star be far as e’er from thee ! 

Lnoii&fh ihoii diiis' 

To reach Heavens’ farmost spire 
What matters rest ? — for there's Eternity. 

P. R. Dass. 
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W HO will build the Indian Nation ? 
Not surely those who look upon the 
idea of an United India as a dream 
never to be realised ;*who care for their own- 
selves more than anjthing else ; who have 
never heard of the mighty progress that the 
different nations of the earth are making, or 
having heard of it do not care to bestow a 
thought on it ; who like the proverbial frog 
in the well cannot think of a world bigger 
than the respective towns or villages they 
live in ; who place higher values on Univer- 
sity degrees than on real education, and are 
loth to part with century-long superstitions 
and evil customs prevalent in the society, 
which are sucking the life-blood of the In- 
dian peoples even like vampires. 

Nor those who while advertising them- 
selves as educated, forget the lessons of 
history, which from age to age has kept re- 
cords of nations who have been by them- 
selves made, and spend their time, energy 
and money in drawing a look of compas- 
sion from others, though this compassion 
cannot make anybody good, great or strong ; 
with whom all inactivity is peace and work 
repugnant 

But, the Indian Nation that is in process ^ 
of formation even at the present moment, 
will be made by those who have seen the 
world ; who have seen the giant strides 
that the natiQn$ of the now-a-day world 
are making; who have kept their eyes 
and ears open, and are ever ready to 
adapt thcflflsclves to new environments 
and cast away prejudices that hamper the 
progress of their nation ; who care more 
for the community than for themselves, and 
are ever ready to sacrihee all th^t they hold 


dear for the common good ; In whose heart 
even the lowest and meanest member of the 
community has a place ; in fine, who 
think, feel, and above all are ready to con- 
vert their thoughts into action. 

It is a hopeful sign that of late, from all 
parts of India and especially from Bengal, 
many young men have gone and are going 
abroad. Of course for a vast country like 
India this number is infinitesimal, like so 
many drops in a vast ocean ; but something 
is better than nothing, and we have every 
reason to hope that this beginning, small 
as it is, will lead to great results. 

Let us see if these young men, who alode 
amongst millions o( their countrymen have 
the privilege and the opportunity to go 
abroad and live amongst free, progressive 
peoples, will be in a position, after they re- 
turn to their home-land, to occupy the proud 
position of nation-builders as they are na- 
turally expected to do by large numbers of 
their count ry-tolk who have never set foot 
beyond the limits of their little villages. 
Now, the young men who go abroad are 
generally students of technics. It will be 
admitted by all who have closely studied 
the education system of the free and most 
prosperous nations, that a sound genera! 
education is necessary before going in for 
special training. This view is as admirably 
set forth in the lecture on ‘National Educa- 
tion* which was delivered at the National 
College in Calcutta by that great scholar 
and art-critic Dr, Coomaraswamy, Much 
that he said on that occasion deserves care- 
ful consideration by those who really wish 
well of their country. 

At the present moment the education 
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that is imparted to our young men In the 
Indian Universities is, to say the least, very 
imperfect. The true aim of all real educa- 
tion is to make mew, but in our unfortunate 
country it is otherwise. 

Under these circumstances it behoves all 
patriotic sons of the motherland to keep 
their eyes and ears open during their stay 
abroad, to try to learn all that is good and 
great in the people amongst whom they 
live, and to so educate themselves not only 
in their own special subject but in things 
general as to be in a position to make the 
lives of at least a few of their countrymen 
bright with the light of knowledge. 

“O Ye young men of India ! You have 
witnessed the march-forward of the world, 
and have perhaps caught a glimpse of the 
light that has made the lives of millions 
of free men and women worth living, and 
has shed a lustre on their hearths and 
hornes. What message do you bring for us? 
Teach us something which will make our 
lives easy, will broaden our vision, will make 
us feel like men. Remove the mountain- 
weight of superstitions born of ignorance, 
and .social tyranny which are well nigh 
driving us mad.” When your countrymen 
would say so after you go back home, would 
it do for you to answer : “Oh, don’t bother. 
Don’t 3mu know I learnt pencil-making 
while abroad? Come, a^d 1 will initiate 


you in its mysteries, but for goodness’ sake ! 
don’t talk of message, and light, and such 
other high things.” No, this will never do. 

Though I am conscious that Napoleons 
are rare in this world, and with the 
generality of mankind the saying that a 
jack of all trades is master of none, holds 
true, still at the present juncture it would 
be a grave mistake for our young men to 
devote their whole attention to the study 
of n.achines and factories at the cost of 
other and higher knowledge. The number 
of truly educated men in India is very few, 
so few perhaps that we cannot afford to 
have our young men converted into so 
many machines. Men make nations, 
machines never. True it is that by the 
establishment of factories bread will be 
provided to many of our starving country- 
men. But bread is not all. Something 
there is which is far higher and nobler than 
bread, and that is knoivledge. Aye, It is 
higher than anything else. Once true 
knowledge is imparted to the mass, they 
will know how to help themselves and 
lead a life of usefulness at once to them- 
selves and to the con»munlty at large. 
And instead of dying of plague and famine 
like flies, they will live like men. For, 
light is life. 

Sliresh Chandra Banehji. 


SOME FACTS AMERICA HAS LEARNED ABOUT 
WHEAT-GROWING 

By Cathleyne Saint Nihal Sing. 


S OMEWHERE in the world, every month 
in the year, there is a wheat harvest. 
Austta^asia, Chili and Argentine start 
the ball rolling in January. In February and 
March Indra and Upper Egypt garner the 
golden ^Fiiin, to be followed in April by 
Lower Ej^ypt, Asia Minor and Mexico. 
Algeria, Central Asia, China, Japan and 
Texas, of , the United States of America, 
harvest the crop in May, while in June the 
farmers of Turkey, Spain, Southern France, 
California, IVrvnfessee, Virginia, Kentucky. 
Kansas, and Missouri go to the fiefd 




with sickle or reaping machine. July is 
the king month for the wheat harvest, 
Roumania, Au.stro-Hungary, Southern 
Ru.ssia, Germany, Switzerland, France, 
Southern England, Oregon, Nebraska, 
Southern Minnesota, Wisconsin, Colorado, 
Washington, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, New York, New England 
and Ea.stern Canada gathering the crop in 
this month. In August Holland, Belgium, 
Great Britain, Denmark, Poland, Western 
Canada and the Dakotas busy themselves 
at the same task, their example being 
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followed In September and October by 
Scotland, Sweden, Norway and North 
Russia ; in November by Peru and South 
Africa; and in December by Burma and 
Argentine. 

As far back as the records of civilization 
go— and beyond that, in the grim, grey 
cemetery of time before the dawn of en- 
lightenment, right back to the beginning of 
man, the commencement of evolution — 
wheat has been the staff of life. Greek and 
Roman mythology tell the tale of the har- 
vest home festivals celebrated in honour 
of Ceres, the Goddess of Agriculture. She 
is invariably depicted as bearing a sickle 
in her hand and wearing a chaplet of 
wheat over her golden tresses. We learn 
from the early writers that this queen of 
grains was cultivate as a cereal and its 
food value was thoroughly understood and 
appreciated. Xenophon, we are told, sup- 
plied his soldiers with a wheaten cake; 
Caesar always took care that his armies 
should he well-supplied with the grain; 
while Cato advivsed that the cultivation of 
wheat should be carried on, even though 
the men might be at war. For at least 
4,000 years this cereal has been grown, 
and its intprovement and the proper 
method of treating it in all the processes 
of its growth and gleaning have been care- 
fully studied. The attempt has been made 
to perfect implements and also to evolve a 
system that would guarantee uniformly 
large crops of a high-grade quality of 
wheat. It has remained for America, how- 
ever, to carry this work to perfection. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the experiment stations and agri- 
cultural colleges scattered all over the land, 
even the farmers themselves, have made a 
business of studying wheat-growing from 
the standpoint of applied science ; and 
today the tillers of the soil of no other 
nation have so thoroughly mastered all the 
details of the successful cultivation of this 
grain. It is more than likely, therefore, 
that the wheat-growers of India may learn 
some secrets from the West that will help 
them to produce more and better grain at 
the expense of less time, money and labor, 
and with a greater assurance of results. 

One of the first points to which the 
wheat grower of Anterica gives his atten- 
tion is the proper preparation of a perfect 


seed-bed for his wheat. Some successful far- 
mers harrow, roll and drag the ground six 
times before venturing to sow the seed. 
This is for a specific reason. Good tillage 
is equal to manure, and gives the young 
plant a thrifty start that could not be se- 
cured by any other means. Moreover, soil 
that is thoroughly pulverized acts as a mulch 
to conserve the moisture in time of drought. 
Especially does the American believe in 
preparing wheat land long before it is to 
be sown, leaving the fine earth to become 
vitalized and enriched by nature’s forces. 
If the plowing is ilone soon after a rain, 
the field is not rolled for a day or two, 
when some of the moisture shall have 
dried out. But if ihe plowing is done in 
dry weather, the roller Is used at least every 
half day, some farmers even rolling the .soil 
as soon as they have turned up a few fur- 
rows with the plow. Land prepared in this 
way will have a wonderful power of re- 
taining moisture, and after the field has 
been made fine and compact with a roller, 
a light shower that would make no impres- 
sion on rough, cloddy ground, will put 
the rolled .soil in prime condition for seed- 
ing. Moisture produces chemical changes 
in the .soil necessary for fertility. In a land 
like India, where manure is so scarce and 
expensive, it certainly would pay to take 
advantage of such a simple source of ferti- 
lity as this, which is at the command of 
the poorest man. 

Where it is not possible, on account of 
the weather, or for other reasons to plow 
early for wheat, there the plowing should 
be very shallow, about four Inches deep, 
and not more than five inches according to 
American experts. A deep, loose seed bed 
is considered to hold too much water, while 
it also is liable to cover the seed too 
deeply. 

The secret of the compact seed bed was. 
learned in America quite by chance. In 
the early part of the last century the far- 
mers were in the habit of turning the plow 
on the plowed land instead of on the un- 
plowed soil. It was noticed that invari- 
ably a strip of ten or twelve feet, on which 
the horses tramped in turning, produced 
srtronger growth and thriftier plants than 
any other part of the field. It did not 
take the agriculturists long to figure it out 
that the wheat grew better on the trampled 
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Strip t>ecause the soiV was ‘mUTt compacted 
there by the horses’ haofs ; and Sug- 
gested the tnodern method of compacting 
the ground for wheat. 

It is a common practice in America to 
burn the stubble off a wheat field before 
plowing it. 'rbis results in a stronger^ 
better crop, destroys all weeds and foreign 
grasses and als<veffectually disposes of the 
cutworms that cause considerable loss to 
wheat growers. 

The application of fertilizer is an im- 
portant question. Many American farmers 
depend entirely upon barnyard manure 
spread in a uniform layer with a manure- 
spreading machine, which is wagon--}iaiv*,l 
and is driven over the field, tiisrribiiting 
the manure in a continuous stream from the 
back-end. Some fortify the manure with 
ground phosphate which has not been 
treated with acid. This is sprinkled about 
in the Stalls each day, at the rate of about 
a pound of phosphate for each animal. 
The natural acid in the manure decompose 
the phosphate, freeing the phosphorous. 
This fertilizer is applied at the rate of 
seven or eight tons to the acre as soon as 
the previous harvest is reaped and the land 
has been plowed, the manure being much 
more available for the young plants when 
not plowed under deeply. 

A great many farmers, however^ do not 
depend upon barnyard manure for this pur- 
pose, but instead use commercial fertilizer. 
As small an amount as loo pounds applied 
to an acre has been known to positively 
double the crop grown on the land treated 
in this fashion as compared with half of the 
same field where the fertilizer has not been 
used. 

With the ground properly fertilized and 
prepared, the American agriculturist next 
turns his attention to the seed. Not only is 
this carefully selected and tested, but it 
is treated for smut. 

'rhe proper selection of seed is of prime 
importance. The American experts today 
are pretty generaUy unanimous in the opi- 
nion that it is better to use selected seed 
from home-grown r.tock than to buy fancy 
seed from dealers. The best plan is to set 
apart a certain plot on which to grow stock 
seed. In choosing the varieties to commence 
the seed breeding operations, the most satis^ 
factory looking heads are chosen from the 


home field and also a tour of inspection is 
made through the neighbouring fields, such 
heads being ^engaged from them as ma5^ 
promise good returns. Thus the seed does 
not have to bear radical changes in climate 
and soil. The heads are saved on the stalk 
for the seed stock, for their will need to be 
a germination test before the stock finally 
is accepted. This test is necessary because 
frequently a fine-looking grain will be 
positively barren. It therefore behoves the 
farmer to make it reasonably certain that 
every individual seed will germinate and 
grow and bear abundantly. 

A pan does for the germination test. It 
usually is six or eight inches wide and con- 
tains about one-fourth of an inch of water. 
Crosswise tucks are made at intervals of 
five inches in a cotton- flannel strip of any 
desired length and the width of the pan. 
Wires about an inch longer than the pan is 
wide are thrust through these tucks and 
gathered together, forming the cotton strip 
into numerous loops or folds which are sus- 
pended in the pan by means of the support- 
ing wires, the loops being long enough to 
barely touch the water in the bottom of the 
pan. By the process of absorption the cloth 
will remain uniformly moist throughout the 
experiment. The cloth is thoroughly mois- 
tened and sterilized before beginning the test. 

Before moistening the cloth, some squares 
are drawn on it just where the fold forms a 
pocket, large enough in size to permit two 
or three grains of wheat to lie in them ; and 
each square is numbered with indellible ink. 

The heads of wheat are then laid on the 
floor, side by side, in long rows, a number 
being marked over each one so as to distin- 
guish it. One or two kernels are chosen 
from each head and laid on the square of 
cloth numbered to correspond with it. 
The heads are then carefully covered so 
they will not become disarranged and the 
seeds are left to germinate. The grains 
sprout in # few days and they are then ex- 
amined carefully. If any kernals have fail- 
ed to germinate, the head numbered to 
correspond with it is thrown away as useless. 
In this manner the wheat^grower is reason- 
ably assured that every seed planted will be 
capable of producing progeny. Some far- 
itters omit the germination test ; but others 
consider it Indlspensibble and do not grudge 
the time ind labour it entai 
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After the germination test has been con- 
cluded and the kernels have been shelled 
from the head, they are carefully gone over 
to remove all foreign substances. The next 
process is to treat them for smut. 

Now, smut is a disease v*ith which every 
wheat-grower is familiar ; but every one is 
not acquainted with its cause and preven- 
tion. Smuts, in reality, are plants so micros- 
copic in size that they cannot be detected 
with the naked eye unless they are growing 
in the mass that is known as “smut”. The 
smut plant concerns itself with stealing food 
from the plant which it inhabits, and thus 
is truly a parasite. 

The smut plant reproduces itself by means 
of tiny spores, so small that they can scarce- 
ly be seen even through a powerful lens. 
Millions of the smut spores are produced in 
a single grain of wheat, causing the “bunt” 
or “stinking smut”. 

The balls of smut spores do not break in 
the field, but become broken in threshing, 
being thus scattered upon the sound wheat 
kernels, clinging to them and being planted 
with them, infecting the young wheat plant 
the Instant it sprouts from the seed. The 
farmer who understands all this treats his 
seed for smut before planting it, by soaking 
it in a fomrldehyde solution. Each grain is 
allowed to become thoroughly saturated 
with the chemical which kills the noxious 
parasite. A machine has been Invented for 
this purpose which greatly simplifies the 
work, not only destroying the smut spores 
but also skimming out all smut balls, wild 
or tame oats and foul seeds, leaving only 
large, plump, heavy wheat. I'he grain is 
usually treated in this fashion the night 
before it is sown. 

The seed, now clean, free from smut and 
tested for germinating powers, is planted 
in the experiment plot and the best seed 
from this will form the stock for the next 
season’s planting. 

The method employed by the e^^serlment 
station experts to breed new varieties of 
wheat are extremely interesting. About 
10,000 seeds of the best varieties are sown 
the first year, being planted one in a hill, 
so that each plant will have exactly the 
same distance apart, all thus affording equal 
space in which to grow. From these plants 
500 are chosen which seem to be specially 
good grain bearers. Seeds are shelled front 


each plant and weighed, a further selection 
of about TOO of the best plants being culled 
from them. The second year 150 seeds 
from 100 mother plants are sown in hills 
four or five inches apart each way, one seed 
in a hill. When the grain in the experi- 
mental plat is ripe, the plants are counted, 
harvested, and each little bundle is put 
through a tiny threshing machine specially 
made for that purpose. The grain from 
each plat is weighed and the weight is 
divided by the number of plants that grew 
to maturity. This gives the average yield 
of each mother plant. Seeds are selected 
from the ten best plants and a nursery plat 
is sown the third ai.d fourth year from 
each of the 100 varieties. The relative 
breeding power of the progeny of each 
of the 100 mother plants is judged by the 
average yield ; and five or six of the crops 
of greatest value are chosen for the field 
tests. The fifth year is consumed in increas- 
ing the quantity of the seed so as to have 
sufficient for a field test. Fhe sixth year 
these five varieties are grown besides the 
parent plants and other valuable varieties. 
The field tests are continued the seventh 
and eighth years and the breeds which are 
specially promising are turned over to others 
for confirmatory experiments and to dis- 
cover the area in which the new kinds are 
specially valuable. 

It stands to reason that seed selection on 
such a gigantic scale can be carried on only 
by experiment stations. The ordinary farmer 
cannot expend the time and energy that 
tests of this nature require. He can and 
does, however, if he is wise and progressive, 
carefully select his seed-stock each year, 
clean it of all foreign matter and foul 
weeds, and treat it for smut, thus practically 
assuring good returns. A« a matter of fact, 
the varieties of wheat represented in the 
world’s crop do not number more than a 
few dozen. While thousands and tens of 
thousands of new wheats are bred by the 
trained breeders, comparatively few of the 
very best of them are given out by the 
experiment stations. 

Just what this scientific seed-breeding 
means to the American argiculturist may be 
judged when it is stated' that the use of 
improved and new breeds suited to parti- 
cular localities are estimated to be capable 
of adding from three to nine rupees per acre 
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to the value ol ibo, 060, ohp acres of cereals. 
This would rnean an increase of Rs. 300, 
000,000 to Rs. 900,000,000 in the value of 
this crop in the United States. It will thus 
be seen that the tedious experiments are 
well worth the time and money they require 
for carrying, them on. 

The time of sowing in America is based 
largely upon the habits of the Hessian fly, 
which often destroys or damages the wheat 
over a large territory. Most of the State 
experiment stations have published maps of 
their States divided off to show the special 
time of sowing in the different districts that 
will enable the wheat growers to avoid the 
fly ; for the habits of this pest have been 
studied for many years and it has come to 
be quite generally known just when it does 
its work of devastation and just when its 
ravages on the young plants ceases. The 
practice of planting late in order to avoid 
the Hessian fly is losing favour, however, 
for it has been found that rainfall ^or tem- 
perature may affect the work of the insect ; 
and in trying to secure immunity from its 
depredations the farmer is likely to meet 
with a greater loss. Some of the best cx 
perts in America discourage late sowing, 
claiming that an earlier sowing will produce 
a good stand of wheat that will have the 
strength to resist the onslaught of the pest. 
In this connection it may be remarked that 
many American farmers fight the Hessian fly 
by seeding down a strip several rods wide 
all around the wheat field with rye. The 
fly deposits its eggs in the rye, which acts 
as a trap. In the spring it is plowed under 
and planted with potatoes or .some quick- 
growing leguminous plant. 

Most grain-growers of the United States 
use a drill to plant their wheat instead of 
broadcasting the -seed. This drill — there 
are several varieties— places the seed in the 
moist bottom of a freshly made furrow and 
allows the soil to immediately fall back as 
a covering. It is necessary for good results 
that the seeds shall be planted at a uniform 
depth in soil moist enough to permit them 
at once to absorb moisture required for 
germination and provide a water contact 
between the rootlet and soil particles 
through which plant food may at once pass 
from the earth into the root and plant- It 
is often found to be an aid to germination 
to follow the seed drill with a harrow or 


drag to complete the covering and aid 
germination. 

The amount of seed sown to the acre is 
determined by various conditions Such'^as 
the character of the texture of the soil- — 
whether it be leose or compact — as well as 
its fertility ; and also upon the rainfall and 
temperature and time of planting..^ If a 
condition of cool, moist, compact soil 
prevails for a period, less seed is required ; 
while, on the contrary, open, dry, infertile 
soil and warm weather will require a larger 
quantity of seed for a good starrd of wheat. 
Again, about one-sixth less seed is needed 
when a drill plants the grain at regular 
intervals and uniform depth than when they 
are boardcasted and cultivated in at varying 
depths. As a rule, however, from five to 
eight pecks of wheat will be required per 
acre. 

Little is done by way of cultivation other 
than to pull out by hand large weeds and 
plant pests whose seeds ripen with the 
ripening grain. At a certain stage in the 
early growth of the wheat some farmers go 
over the field with a specially designed 
harrow which is light enough to cultivate 
the field without destroying many plants. 
Much cultivation, however, is not recom- 
mended for wheat unless it be in a dry 
climate, when it will „tend to conserve the 
moisture in the soil. But the question must 
be considered whether this benefit offsets 
the loss of the plants necessarily destroyed 
by the process. 

In America, w'here the farmers raise 
immense quantities of wheat and store it 
in great graneries awaiting a good market 
before disposing of it, the grain often 
becomes infested with weevils. If the newly 
threshed grain is damp, it is dried before 
being stored by spreading it out on barn 
floors and turntiig it with shovels twice a 
day or oftener daily, in order to avoid 
heating, if weevils appear, the wheat is 
treated olyith bi-sulphide of carbon. This 
is applied directly to the infested grain 
without injuring its edible or germinattve 
qualities, either by spraying or pouring on 
the solution. The most effective met lod, 
however, is to apply 'the bi-sulphide in 
moderately air-tight bins or other re- 
ceptacles, evaporating the solution in 
shallow pans or dishes, or on pieces bf dk)th 
or cotton waste saturated with the 
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bisulphicie and spread over the surface of the 
wheat. As the liquid volatilizes, it descends, 
being heavier than the air, and pernieites 
the grain, killing all vermin. The bi- 
sulphide of carbon usually is used at the 
rate of a pound and a half to a ton of 
wheat. A larger quantity is used for open 
bins; while for smaller masses of grain 
only an ounae to every hundred pounds is 
required. The treatment is continued for 
twenty-four hours, but no harmful effects 
are likely to occur if the grain is exposed 
longer to the fumes of the chemicals. 
Carbon bi-sulphide is highly inflammable and 
all lights«and matches should be strictly kept 
away from it when the work is going on. 

Unless he is prepared to fertilize heavily, 
thus returning to the soil the nutriment 
absorbed by the wheat, an American farmer 
would not dream of using the same ground 
year after year to grow grain. Instead, he 
follows a system of rotation of crops, 


growing wheat one year, maize or cotton 
the next, a leguminous crop following that 
and then plariting it to wheat once more, 
if he can do nothing else, he alternates 
maize _ and wheat, parhaps planting a 
leguminous crop, such as cow-peas or soy 
beans, after the wheat is harvested, thus 
getting two crops in one year out of his 
field and actually enriching it by exploiting 
4t ; for today it is well known that the 
legumes return nitrogen to the exhausted 
soil and actually fertilize it. 

No attempt has been made to treat 
exhaustively of the subject of wheat grow 
ing. An encyclopaedia would be required 
to go deeply into the subject and explain 
all the American secrets of success. But a 
few leading facts have been set down with 
the hope that they may suggest to Indian 
agriculturists .some methods thaf may be 
adapted to their needs and be profitably 
adopted. 


CHINA’S STUDENT PILGRIMS 


O NE of the most remarkable events of 
contemporary history is the exodus 
of a grea t number of Chinese students 
to foreign Universities for ac(|uiring know- 
ledge in modern sciences and arts. Con- 
sidering the circumstances under which 
the.se students proceed to foreign lands, the 
only parallel to this student migration 
that can be found in history is the flocking 
of Christian students of dark Europe to the 
Saracenic Universities of Cordova, Toledo, 
and Seville. 

Education has always been honoured in 
China — the only country where a well- 
regulated system of national education has 
been in vogue from time immemorial. Yet 
up till very recently no oth^ country 
opposed changes in its educational system 
as also in other aspects of its national life 
so much as China. Civilisation is always 
conservative and somewhat exclusive, 
while primitive culture is naturally liberal 
and receptive. China, proud of an ancient 
civilisation, could not think that the “bar- 
barian ’ wdrld had anything to teach her. 
ut primitive Japan havin,^ no large 


national assets in literature, sciences, or 
arts could cordially welcome foreign ideas 
and easily assimilate foreign institutions. 
However, in modern times no nation can go 
on following the dictates of its own sWeet 
will very long. To-day every nation must 
observe certain well established principles 
in its dealings with other nations — 
with its own citizens. In a word, every 
nation must be international. If it does 
not observe those principles, other nations 
are fully entitled to see that those principles 
are observed. When China, through series 
of adversities, realised this situation, she 
also realised the necessity of learning sonje 
of the secrets of the “barbarian’s” greatness 
and power — his sciences and arts, his codes 
of private and public law. With the 
realisation of this situation on the part of 
Chinese statesmen and thinkers began the 
movement of modern education in China. 
The course of this movement has not been 
smooth, — it has oscillated backward and 
forward with the ascendency of reactionary 
or progressive forces, as the case may be, 
in Chinese political life. But never since 
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its inauguratron the movement was stopped, 
and on the whole it has produced most 
remarkable and far-reaching results. 

The first band of Chinese students 
proceeded to foreign lands in the latter 
part of the seventies. They could not, 
however, complete their studies, and were 
called back by the reactionary government 
that came into power in the meantime. 
But the seeds of progressive thought that . 
were already sown in their young minds 
did not fail to produce good fruits. And 
it is significant to note that all of those 
young men distinguished themselves in the 
different spheres of public life that they 
were put to. The most conspicuous among 
them is His Excellency Tang-Shao-Yi who 
received his education at a Massachusettes 
high school, and who, next to the great 
ex-viceroy Yuan-Shi-Kai, is considered to 
be the greatest adminstrator and statesman 
of China. The name of Tang-Shao-Yi 
must be familiar to Indian publicists be- 
cause he spent quite a few months at Simla 
as the High Commissioner of China for 
the settlement of Tibetan debts, and from 
press despatches we learn that the Chinese 
Imperial Government has decided to send 
him again to India for diplomatic purposes 
in view of the present situation in Tibet. 
Another prominent figure among the first 
band of Chinese scholars educated in foreign 
lands is the Hon’ble Woo-Ting-Fang who 
is considered to be the greatest jurist of 
modern China. Mr. Woo received his 
legal education in England, had been 
twice Chinese Minister to the United States, 
and is reputed as a very able diplomat. He 
is now engaged in formulating a modern 
code of laws for China and re-organising 
the judicial system of the empire. 

With the ascendency of the reactionary 
government above referred to into power, 
the movement for foreign education received 
a temporary check. But the victory of 
Japan over China in the China-Japan 
war bitterly impressed Chinese thinkers 
with the fact that knowledge is power. Since 
then the exodus of Chinese students to 
foreign Universities has been constant. 
The movement has been further encouraged 
by the victory of Japan over Russia. And 
to-day the total number of Chinese students 
who have already returned from foreign 
lands and #ho are still studying at foreign 


Universities and schools will not be far 
below 30 , 000 . In future the number of 
students proceeding to foreign countries 
annually is expected to increase in view of 
the fact that the Chinese government has 
decided to utilise the indemnity money 
excused by the U. S. Government by sending 
100 young Chinese annually to that country 
for education. Japan had has the honour 
of educating the majority of these scholars. 
There were 15,000 Chinese students in 
Tokyo alone in the latter part of 1906 when 
the writer was there. There is not a 
province in the vast empire which has not 
contributed its quota to the student pilgrims. 
It is said that students from the western 
frontiers had to spend as much as three to 
four months in their long and arduous 
journey to the seapqrts. There are now 
Chinese students distributed all over the 
great educational centres of Europe and 
America —studying engineering, natural 
sciences, commerce, law, diplomacy and 
politics. Those of the fair sex (it must 
be noted that there are Chinese young 
ladies to be counted in hundreds, studying 
in foreign schools and colleges) study 
domestic economy, medicine, and the fine 
arts. 

As a class the celestial scholars by their 
sobriety, industry, faithful application to 
work, and personal dignity always command 
respect from their teachers and fellow 
students. At the American Universities the 
Chinese students have secured a M^ugni'i-d 
position in intellectual competition. 1 hus 
a Chinese student is the chief editor of the 
daily paper published by the students of the 
Columbia University of New York. Another 
Chinese scholar, I understand, is the presi- 
dent of the Graduate Club of the University 
of Pennsylvania. It should be noted that 
both of the positions secured by the Chinese 
scholars are elective. In this connection 1 
may quote the following interesting inform- 
ation published in the Indian Daily News 
of January 24, 1910. 

“Yun-Hsiang-Tsao of Shanghai, a student in his 
second year, has won the prize for English oratory 
at Yale University. This is the first instance in 
which a distinction of this kind has been gained, by 
a Chinaman. It is suggested by an American paper 
that it will be a long time before an American student 
cairries off a prize for speaking Chine.se at a Chinese 
l,iitiversity,’' 

The influence of these scholars on the 
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private and public life of China cannot be 
over-estimated. History is made by men 
and women. And these scholars are the 
pioneers of liberalism and progress in the 
various spheres of Chinese life — in adminis- 
tration, in education, in industry and com- 
merce, in social and religious matters. They 
are conducting schools and colleges, build- 
ing up industries, and helping the cause 
of social and rcligiou- reforms, — they are 
;no ii‘r i'ing China. I have already spoken 
of the public services of Tang-Shao Yi and 
Woo- Ping- F'ang. On the authority of 
the Pekin correspondent of the London 
Times we learn that the scheme of the 
Provincial Assemblies in China in October 
last was drafted by two Chekiang students, 
Chang-Tsing-Hsiang and 'I'suo-Ju-Liu, 
both of whom received their education in 
Japan. The chief engineer of the recently 
started Peking-Kalgan Railway — an enter- 
prise entirely financed by Chinese 
capital, built by Chinese labourers^, and 
managed by Chinese officers — is a Chinese 
who received his education at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and his practical 
training at the famous Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works of Philadelphia.* 

♦ His Kxcellency the BRitish Minister at Peking 
is reported to have significantly remarked that this 


Like men the women scholars also are 
doing splendid work in their own respective 
spheres. Phey are teaching in the girls’ 
schools and women’s colleges, doing medical 
work amongst women, editing newspapers 
for women, and doing various other kinds of 
useful work. Thus, on the authority 
of a Chinese editor, we learn that there are 
four daily papers for women in Canton, 
five or six in Shanghai, and the same 
proportionately in every large city in China. 
These papers are all run by Chinese women, 
and women do all the work. It is not 
unreasonable to think that in this movement 
for raising the intellectual and social 
status of Chinese womanhood the women 
scholars educated in foreign lands have 
been taking the most important part. 
These few instances will, I hope, be suf- 
ficient to indicate the part which Chinese 
students educated in foreign lands have 
taken and are taking in the creation and 
development of that New China which 
has already attracted respectful attention 
throughout the civilised world and whose 
possibilities none can predict. 

Satis Chandra Basu. 

railway marks a new epoch in the history of modern 
C'hina. 


CRIMINALITY OF THE BLOND AND THE BRUNETTE 
IN AMERICA 


T he blue-eyed, golden-haired, fair-skin- 
ned denizens of Northern Europe for 
long have sought to impress the world 
at large with the fact that Providence, on 
the principle of the survival of the fittest, 
has ordained that the blond shall dominate 
the brunette and the coloured man. Since 
the scientist, as a rule, is a blond, naturally 
science, though theoretically above pre- 
judice, practically has shared the bias of its 
author. As a consequence the brunettes 
and the coloured man have been under the 
spell of this scientific dogma that has de- 
creed for them a place secondary to that of 
the light-hued man. 


Now, however, a blond scientist. Dr. 
Charles E. Woodruff, a Major in the Ameri- 
can army, and an authority on the effect of 
the sun’s rays on human organisms, has 
arisen to show that the brunette fares better 
in the United States than does the blond. 
Dr. Woodruff has arrived at this conclusion 
after carefully examining prison records. 
Writing in The Medical Record^ of New 
York, under the significant title : “Who 
Are the Unfit ?’’ he coolly opines that the 
blond is not fit to live and 'kvork in a climate 
materially different from that in the Nor- 
thern latitudes. 

The scientist made most of his investiga- 
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tions at Clinton gaol, York State. 

In this grim bastile the worst classes of 
criminals are confined. Dr. Woodruff, 
biased by the old-time theory that golden 
hair and blue eyes were the distinguishing 
mark of people of angelic disposition, 
while dark hair and eyes were necessarily 
the brand of the criminal, expected to find 
the prison filled with brunettes. To his 
great astonishment, however, at the first 
glance he formed the opinion that the 
blonds predominated among the convicts — 
the exact reverse of the popular ideas on 
the subject. 'I'he State Superintendent of 
Prisons, and the prison chap.lain furnished 
him with statistics that confirmed his im* 
pression that blond criminals formed the 
greater bulk of the prison population. The 
scientist classified the statistics as follows: 


Light blond 

... 16 

Blonds 

... it6 

Light brunettes ... 

... 107 

Dark brunettes ... 

... 41 

Very dark brunettes 

... 6 


He then says : “If the very dark brunette 
is classified as lo, and the lightest yellow- 
haired blond as i, they would fall into the 
following classes : 


1 

2 

3 

4 


7 

8 

9 

10 


o) 

3) — Light blonds 

13) 

>7) 

30) — Blonds 
69) 

61) - Light brunettes 

46) 

41) —Dark brunettes 
6) — Very dark brunettes 


In this classification it will be noted that 
the criminals, as a rule, represent a medium 
type, neither very dark nor very light; but 
this average type tends strongly to blond- 


ness. 

Previous study of nervous and insane 
people had convinced Dr. Woodruff that 
the blonds furnish a higher percentage of 
cases than do the brunettes. His new in- 
vestigations carry the case still farther and 
include criminals and paupers in the 
category in which people of light com- 
plexion predominate. 

It was discovered in this connection, how- 
ever, that climate makes a great difference 
in this respect For instance, in cloudy 


lands, like Scotland, blond defectives and 
delinquents are not in the majority. It is only 
where the fair people have migrated to a 
sunny clime that they develop degenerate 
symptoms. Inquiries of a similar nature 
made among European criminals did not 
show anything of this nature, for the reason 
that the population there does not consist of 
immigrants, but the people there have, from 
time immemorial, lived in that clime. This 
is taken by Dr. Woodruff to mean that the 
blond is not, per se, prone to criminality or 
pauperism or insanity, but that he is not 
fitted by nature to endure the Southern 
climate ; thus, when he leaves the frozen fast- 
nesses of the North he develops degenerate 
tendencies and a susceptibility to disease, 
especially tuberculosis. He reasons, also, 
that when all is sa^d and considered, there 
is no criminal type ; but that the basis of 
habitual crime is neurasthenia, or an in- 
stability of the nervous system. Since such 
nervous instability in America is found 
more among blond types, it naturally 
follows that a larger percentage of them 
drifts into crime than is the case with 
brunettes. This susceptibility to nervous 
weakness the American scientist attributes 
to the sunny skies of the United States, 
claiming that the neurasthenic symptoms 
which culminate in criminality result, in a 
great measure, from the excessiv e stimula- 
tion of light, to which the Northern blonds 
have not been accustomed. The existence 
of the “low white trash“ of the Southern 
portion of the United States of America, 
people utterly lacking in energy and morals 
and almost as a unit neurasthenic, more 
blond than the normal, vigorous population, 
is pointed out by Dr. Woodruff as proof of 
his theory that men and women with light 
complexions do not thrive under sunny 
skies. 

The origin of the idea that criminals 
usually are brunettes has been traced by 
the American scientist in a convincing and 
interesting analysis. He points out the fact 
that the drift Southward of the big, blond 
Northerners, superior in brain and brawn 
to the darker types of the South, invariably 
has resulted in the men with light complex- 
ions becoming the aristocrats and law- 
makers and lording it over the brunettes. 
Thus the poor, dark-skinned peasant al ways 
had a lighter over-lord ; while the rustic’s 
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wife, who dwelt in a hut, was not as fair 
a type as the blond lady who lived in the 
moated castle. When such conditions have 
existed for tens of centuries, they give rise 
to traditions that perpetuate the sense of 
superiority of the light-skinned people, and 
the brunette becomes obsessed with the idea 
that the blond is above him, while the 
latter assumes, by divine right, to rule the 
former, arrogating to himself the role of the 
“fittest’' in the scheme of nature. 

Literature and art have done their share 
toward foisting this mistaken notion upon 
the world. Almost without exception the 
princess is pictured with golden hair and 
blue eyes. Angels and good fairies invari- 
ably are portrayed as beautiful blondes ; 
while it is almost unheard of for a German- 
made doll to be a brunette. Although the 
blond type was totally lacking in Palestine, 
Christ, an Oriental and born of Jews, always 
is pictured as a blue-eyed blond, as usually 
is also his virgin mother. As far back 
as Homer’s time the same fallacy was foster- 
ed. All the gods and men of the(jreek poet 
were fair, while Venus usually is represent- 
ed as a blonde, although some artists endow 
her with dark eyes. Milton described Eve 
as a blonde, while light hair was painted 
on their statues by Greek sculptors. Indeed, 
rill over the Western world and all through 
time, all that was good and gracious has 
been described as blond. Who ever saw a 


yellow-haired Pluto or Mephistopheles, or 
Herod, or Pharaoh, or a blond witch or 
hag ? Mary Magdelene and the thieves 
on the cross, the artists would have us 
believe were dark. 

Through the ages, just as law-makers 
have been pictured as blonds, law-breakers 
and villains of every description have been 
painted as having dark hair, eyes and skin. 
Even such authorities as Dr. John Bildoe 
have gravely assured the world that even 
now there Is a preponderance of brunettes 
among English criminals, just as there vvas 
in the ancient days when the earl or yarl 
was fair, while the churls or low-born pea- 
sant, was dark : and since the gaols were 
filled by the lower classes, it naturally 
followed that the bulk of criminals were 
brunettes. 

Up to this time, statements on this sub- 
ject have been mostly theoretical conjec- 
ture. Dr. Woodruff, with his actual facts 
and figures, has turned the old-time theories 
topsy-turvy. His investigations were not 
confined to any one institution, but were 
carried on in a number of gaols and infir- 
maries ; and while so far he has not ven- 
tured outside of America, his reports have 
gone a long way toward upsetting the idea 
that fair skin and fair deeds are synony- 
mous, or that a dark complexion and vil- 
lainy necessarily go hand in hand. 

Indo-American. 


A MODERN JAINA SAINT 


T he subject of this .sketch was born at a 
small Bunder, called Vgvania, in 
Kathiawad, in. 1867, of Vaishya 
parents and died in April, 1901, at Rajkot, 
the capital of the province. He died when 
he had but hardly touched the fringe of 
the good work he was born to accomplish, 
but its depth could even now easily be 
guaged by the vast number of the audiences 
who gather to celebrate his anniversary, 
and the still vaster number of his followers 
and admirers. 

Shrimad Rajchandra Ravjibhai Mehta 
was commonly known as the Kavi or poet. 


His infancy was passed in the obscure 
village where he was born, which 
could not boast of even a decent 
primary school. But even while studying 
his elementary Gujarati books, he gave 
promise of his future greatness. His extra- 
ordinary powers of memory were even 
then apparent. When at the age of about 
twelve or thirteen, he moved to a much 
larger place, called Morvi, he was for all 
practical purposes, an illiterate boy. But 
still such was his tenacity and his hunger 
for learning, that in a comparatively short 
time after that he acquired amazing mastery 
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over Sanskrit and Magadhi and was able 
to read and digest all works in those 
ancient languages bearing on Jaina and 
Hindu philosophy and religion. While 
reading Magadhi, he used to say, that it 
woke in him echoes of past study, as if in 
studying the works, he was only reviving 
some impressions left on him in some previous 
birth. The more marvellous feat, however, 
of this period of boyhood, was his demonstra- 
tion of his Avadhanic powers. While in town 
hejiappened to see some one parforming 
an Ashtavadhani feat (in which eight 
subjects are attended to at one and the same 
time). Next day, he tried his hand at it, 
and he succeeded. He said, in doing so, 
he felt as if he were recalling some past 
forgotten episode of his life, and that the 
feat entailed no special trouble on him. 
He gradually increased the number from 
eight to sixteen, from sixteen to fifty-two 
and from those to one hundred, till at the 
age of nineteen, he was able to give a 
public performance of bis Shatavadhan in 
the Framji Cowasji Institute of Bombay 
where Sir Charles Sargent, the Chief Justice, 
and other distinguished elite of the City 
attended and presented him with a gold 
medal. Sir Charles asked him to go to 
Europe to exhibit his powers there, but he 
declined to do so on the ground of religion. 
Being, later on, absorbed, in higher pur- 
suits, he ultimately gave this habit up. 

He was equally at home in Astrology, 
and his forecasts Invariably proved correct. 
He was once asked about the result of the 
illness of a child, and he foresaw it would 
prove fatal. He could not muster up heart 
enough to communicate the sad prophecy, 
and preferred relinquishing the practice 
rather than risk such sad untoward moments. 

He wrote poetry from his tender years 
till almost the close of his short life. It 
was not however romantic or lyric verses 
that he wrote. They are all concluded in the 
didactic and religious vein, so successfully 
utilised by the old singers and preachers of 
India. 

He came to Bombay, when he was 
barely out of his teens and at once launched 
into business. He built up a large trade 
in gems and pearls, and became wealthy, 
but such was his rectitude, that even now, 
several stories are told of his having relin- 
quished huge bargains, because he thought, 


the party to lose was either under a mis- 
apprehension or misled. Even while en- 
gaged in business from which he retired, 
after about five to seven years’ busy work, 
he took long holidays for the purpose of 
self-communion and study, and allowed 
even no correspondence to invade his 
privacy 

His writings and his life are the two 
marks he has left of the saintly soul living 
within his frail body. A book called, 
“Bhasha Bodh” written at the comparative- 
ly immature age of sixteen, is replete with 
ideal philosophical statements, and preg- 
nant with a high moral tone. Another 
book published just about that time, the 
“Moksha Mala” is a model of a free develop- 
ment of his logical and analytical faculty, 
and simply strikes one dumb with the 
marvellous power of argument and persua- 
tion employed by a youth of sixteen or 
seventeen. There is no space here to refer 
to his other masterpieces, but there is a 
big collection of about looo pages, of all his 
letters and stray writings, to which the 
reader of any religious sect might turn 
with profit for instruction and guidance ; 
it is so full of truths and sayings of universal 
application. 

To the Jaina community, he stood in 
the place of a great reformer, and it is 
as such, that he is even to-day revered by 
their greatest Sadhus and commonest lay- 
men. His fondest dream was to make 
the Jaina persuasion one and undivided, 
to do away with the main divisions of the 
Shewtambaries (the white-robed), the 
Digamharies (the non-robed), and the Dis- 
sidents or the Sthanakvasis. When 
Mahavir propounded his religion twenty-five 
hundred years ago, he preached unity, not 
diversity, and the degeneration of the same, 
first into the three sects above-mentioned, and 
then into innumerable gachhas and subsects, 
was in itself a case to any earnest well wisher 
of his religion to take up arms against 
weakness due to disunion. Fhe present 
state of the Jaina society all over India is not 
a pleasant picture to contemplate. Possess- 
ed of immense wealth, no doubt, the 
Jainas lack all other essentials of a modern 
people. Steeped in illiteracy, sharing in 
common with other Hindu i^ects all their 
gross superstitions and traditions, having 
theif pure religion materialised by a thick 
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encrustment of ritualistic practices, entirely 
ignoring the spiritual aspect of the preach- 
ings of Mahavir Swanii, their only redeem- 
ing feature has been an adventurous spirit 
in trarles and commerce. I'hey badly 
wanted one who could lift them out of the 
mire and found one in Shrimad kajchandra. 
His work, “Atmasiddhi'’ is a perfect guide 
to the pure religion preached by Mahavir. 
That he had eminently fitted himself for the 
duties of a religious reformer is apparent 
from the wide range of his studies : he had 
played through the whole gamut of Hindu 
Philosophy and Darshanas and Shastras, 
besides other religions and then taken refuge 
in Jainism. While discussing its superiority 
in one place [Moksha Mala], he says, “I do 
not bear any special dislike to the Jaina 
religious preachers, iv>r on the other hand 
are they my relatives, so that I should be 
partial to them. Similarly I have no enmity 
with the preachers of other religions, so 
that I should destroy their arguments 
uselessly. Between the two I am a dull- 
witted intermediary. After great consi- 
deration and thought, 1 humbly am of 
opinion that there is no other Darshana in the 
world as perfect and pure as the Jaina one.” 
His efforts to unite the different sections 
into one and rehabilitate the Jaina religion 


were fully appreciated by a large number 
of his co-religionists, and he has left a 
considerable following of his admirers. 
Indeed, the impression made by his 
saintly life and unstinted endeavours for the 
“uplift” of the social and moral and reli- 
gious condition of his Jaina brethren, have 
led some to suspect that he aspired to be 
the head of a separate sect itself, and it 
has been with a great effort that his friends 
have been able to dissipate that idea. He 
has uttered some truths which are, as said 
above, of universal application, and he has 
lived a life which had nothing but purity 
and saintliness in it. Mr. M. K. Gandhi 
of South African fame was a great friend 
and admirer of the kavi and his works, 
and they often corresponded with each 
other, when the former sought his advice. 
We may, therefore, fitly conclude this short 
notice of Shrimad Rajchandra by quoting 
the opinion of Mr. (Jandhi, who perused 
his works, during one of his, now famous, 
many incarcerations in the Transvaal jails : 

"The more I consider his life and his writings, the 
tnore I consider him to have been the be.st Indian of 
his times. Indeed, I put him much higher than 
rolstoy in religious perception. Both kavi and Tols- 
to)- have lived as they have preached.” 

Krishnalal M. Jhaveri. 
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V. 

The Theory of Greek Influence on 
Indian Art. 

O THER things being equal, it is to be 
expected that symbols will emanate 
from the same sources as ideals. For 
an instance of this we may look at the 
European worship of the Madonna. Here, 
• t is those churches that create and preach 
the ideal which are also responsible for the 
symbolism under which it is conveyed. It 
would seem indeed as if it were duly as 
the vehicle of the ideal that the symbol 
could possibly be invented or disseminated. 
Now if we ask what was the radiating 
centre for the thought and aspiration of 
Buddhism, the answer comes back without 

8 


hesitation or dispute — Magadha. The Holy 
Land of Buddhism was the stretch of country 
between Benares and Pataliputra. Here 
the First Council had been held in the year 
after Buddha’s death, at Rajgir. Here, at 
Pataliputra, under Asoka, was held the 
great Second Council about the year 24a 
B.c. It is quite evident that the lead so well 
taken by Magadha. in recognising tfie 
importance of Buddbi-m during the life- 
time of its founder, had been signally 
maintained, and for the council of Kanishka 
to assert canonical rank, it must have been 
attended by numerous and authoritative 
representatives from the ‘ monasteries of 
Magadha, notably that of Nalanda, whose 
supremacy as the seat of exposition and 
elucidation was still acknowledged in the 
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time of Hxouen-Tsang in the middle of the 
seventh century of the Christian era. Unless 
then there should be unlmpugnable evidence 
to the contrary, the rule being that ideals 
create symbolisms as their vehicle, and the 
source of Buddhist thought having always 
been Magadha, we should expect that that 
country would also be the creative centre 
in matters of Buddhist art, and that it 
would be responsible amongst other things 
for the devising and fixing of the image 
of Buddha. That this was the common 
belief on the matter in the seventh century, 
moreover, appears highly probable from the 
Life of Hiouen-Tsang, whose biographer 
and disciple Hwui-Li, represents him as 
bearing back to China, and passing through 
the country of 'hakUha or Gandhara on the 
way, a precious load of books and images, 
and amongst these first and evidently most 
sacred and important, that of Buddha 
preaching his First Sermon at Benares, fully 
described. From this it is clear that in 
China in the seventh century at all events, 
India was regarded as the source of authentic 
images as well as of authoritative texts 
and their interpretations. To India, and 
more especially to Magadha, the East turned 
again and again, to refresh and deepen her 
own inspiration. For final pronouncements 
men _did not look to the schools of the 
frontier countries and daughter churches. 

Now there are to be found, in Behar, 
the ancient Magadha, to this day, the 
vestiges of a long history of Buddhist 
sculpture, in many phases and developments. 
No one has ever denied to India the pre- 
Buddhistic existence of secular sculpture of 
the human form. In front of the Chaitya 
at Karli (date 129 b.c.) we find integral 
figures of men and women which may be 
portaits of kings and queens, or of donors 
and their wives. In the Rail of Bharhut 
we find figures in the round, and abundance 
of animal representation. And the whole 
range of Naga-types is common, from the 
earliest times. 

No one has ever pretended that these 
sculptures were foreign in origin. In fact com- 
petent critics are wont to turn to them for 
the exemplification of the somewhat vague 
entity that may be called the Indigenous 
impulse in Indian art. In the low carvings 
in relief, therefore, on the Asokan Rail at 
Bodh-Gaya, we are not called upon to 


suspect a foreign origin. We may take 
these frankly as we find them, as examples 
of the Indian art of the year 250 or there- 
abouts B.c. From this point on, we watch 
the development of Buddhistic art in Behar. 
Here we have the enclosure built about 
the sacred tree. Again we have a foot- 
print, as at Gaya itself, where that now 
worshipped as the Vishnupada was almost 
certainly originally a Buddhistic symbol. 
Behar was at one time full of stupas, but 
the very fact that these have been defaced, 
and treated as mounds or hills, is testimony 
to the fact that they were probably as 
plain in the time of Asoka as that now 
at Sarnath or at Sanchi. It is true enough 
that at its birth Buddhism found all holi- 
ness in that plain dome-shaped cairn of 
earth and bricks, which sometimes did, as 
at Rajgir, and semetimes did not, as at 
Sanchi, conceal a deposit of relics. Amongst 
the small votive stupas which it became 
the fashion for pilgrims and visitors to leave 
at sacred shrines, there are many of this 
phase of development. 

It was essential that they should have 
five parts, clearly .‘i*:!' and a 

.system of philosophy grew up, which con- 
nected these with the five elements earth, 
air, fire, water and ether. 

It must have been soon after Asoka that 
attempts were made to evolve a portrait- 
statue of Buddha. In accordance with the 
Indian character as well as with the severe 
truthfulness of early Hinayana doctrines, the 
first efforts in this direction would almost 
certainly be intensely realistic. They would 
be filled with a striving after literal fact. 
In far-away Sanchi, even as late as 150 B.c. 
we have the bas-reliefs on the great gateways 
representing anything and everything Bud- 
dhistic that could be worshipped, save and 
except Buddha himself. But this is only 
what we might expect if, as we have sup- 
posed, precedence in this matter really 
ludongeti to Magadha. At some later date 
we find a: Kanheri illustrations of the 
blending of the old school of art to which 
Sanchi belonged, — in which a story was told, 
in picture form — and this new idea, of the 
supernatural personage, appearing as heroic 
amongst even the holiest of mortal men. 
'Phis particular panel illustrates the Jataka 
birth-stories, which must have been the 
absorbing literature and romance of early 
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Old S('H<)f)L Maoadhan Buddha. 

( From Ka n h er i ) . 

Buddhism, and were In themselves only a 
hint of the place which the personality of 
its founder must sooner or later assume in 
the religion. Phis figure of a former Buddha 
is not naked, as might be supposed. It is 
merely clothed in muslin so fine as to.be 
almost invisible. Grunwedel himself gives 
a reproduction of a clay seal from Bodh- 
(laya, in which we have another specimen 
of this same period in the idealisation of 
the Buddha. I he little turret-like patterns 
which accompany it, are stupas. But the 
Buddha himself is imaged in front of a 
temple-stupa. 

To this period probably belongs the story 
that when Ajatasatru wished for a portrait 
of the Teacher, he allowed his shadow 
to fall on a piece of cloth, and then the 
outline was filled in with colour. Grun- 
wedel suggests that this story shows a 
desire to claim cannonical authority for 
the portrait-statue. Whether this be so or 
oot, it certainly does indicate incidentally 
that the Buddhist world itself ascribed the 
origin of the Master’s image to Magadha. 
The supreme example of this school of 


sculpture is undoubtedly the great Buddha 
of Nalanda, which is to this day the pride 
of the country-folk at Baragaon, who call 
it Mahadev, To the same school belongs 
also the Buddha of the temple at Bodh- 
Gaya. And we cannot do better than take 
as an example of the type the Buddha from 
Anuradhapura in Ceylon. 

These are true statues, not mere bas- 
reliefs. And perhaps the great proof of 
their early occurrence in the Buddhist series, 
lies precisely here, that they did go to 
Ceylon, where the enthusiasm of Indian 
Intercourse was a marked feature of the age 
immediately succeeding Asoka, and where 
the Hinayana theology would not be friendly 
to statuary, of the nature of the images 
characteristic of a rich mythology. 

"Phe clay seal given below, is of extraordi- 
nary interest. Phe Buddha himself appears 
to be seated in something like the temple 
of Bodh-Gaya. with branches of the sacred 
tree appearing behind and above. The 
plain stupas all round show the contem- 
porary development of that symbol. Now 
there was a moment when by the simultan- 
eous modification of all its five parts, the 
stupa was transformed into something very 
like what we now recognise as a temple. 
Specimens of this phase abound in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nal^iida, and indeed some 
hand has gathered a quantity of representa- 
tive examples together and placed them on 
the bathing-ghat at Baragaon. Except in 
the ins ances of this clay seal figured by 
Cirunwedel and a stupa which is to be seen 
in the Sonar Bhandar Cave at Rajgir, 
however, I do not remember ever to have 
.seen this phase of the stupa associated with 
an image. Phe panelled example at Rajgir 
would seem to be old because of the stiffness 
with which the standing Buddha is portray- 
ed. He stands with feet apart, as in the 
drawings of children. But never have I 
seen a work of art which was equal to this 
in the depth and strength of the personal 
conviction which it found means to convey. 
The Buddha is clad in the usual invisible 
clothing of the period. He is stiffly and 
awkwardly posed, and conveys the idea of 
gigantic size. Outside the. sunken panel cn 
which he is carved, above him and to right 
and left, appear branches of trees of recognis- 
able species, and each such branch half- 
conceals a hand with pointing finger. The 
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Clay Seal, 
(From Bodh Gaya), 


whole effect is extraordinary. The words 
“This is the man !’’ are almost to be heard. 
This vividness of feeling combined with 
the stiffness of the work, would incline one 
to place the statue early, and with this the 
evidence of the clay seal now before us is in 
agreement. But if we are to assign an 
early date to sculpture of this description, 
we must completely abandon the notion of 
pre-Buddhistic Indian art as semi barbarous 
and crude. This degree of expressive power 
and this irresistible impulse towards the 
rapid modification of fixed symbols argues 
a long familiarity with the tools and the 
method of plastic enunciation. TheHina- 
yana doctrine would incline the stupa- 
maker at first to its aniconic development, 
fiut the innate genius of the Indian race 


for man-worship, and 
its fundamental fearless- 
ness of symbolism, 
would triumph in the 
end over all the arti- 
ficial barriers of theo- 
logy and the aniconic 
stupa would inevitably 
receive its icon. Of this 
moment our clay seal 
is a memorial. 

The next step was to 
take the unmodified 
stupa, and carve on it 
four small Buddhas, 
one on each of its 
sides. We can well 
understand the impulse 
that led to this. The 
dagoba was a geogra- 
phical point, from 
which Buddha himself 
shone forth to north, 
south, east, and west, 
upon the world. It is 
the same idea which in 
a later age led to the 
colossal images of the 
Roshana Buddha in 
Japan. The very thought 
of the Master, with his 
spiritual empire in 
the foreign missions, 
brought up a geogra- 
phical conception. And 
this geographical idea 
it is that finds expres- 
sion in those small and simple stupas, 
carved each with the four Buddhas, which 
one could often hold on the palm of one 
hand. In imitation of these, but much 
later, four Buddhas were placed round the 
great stupa at Sanchi. 

These points established, the course of 
history is clear enough. He who would 
understand the development of Buddhist 
art has only to follow the development of 
the stupa. This is as fixed in its succession 
of forms as a chronological scale. At first 
it is plain, as at Sanchi. Then it is orna- 
mented with the Asokan rail itself, which 
by this time shares the general sanctity of 
association, as at Karli, Bhaja, Kenheri, 
and Ajanta Nine and Ten. Then it is 
elongated, and forms what we regard as 
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( From A iiurtKihapiirdJ. 

a temple. Then the small stupa takes t.) 
itself the four Ikidclhas, Ciraclually these 
undergo changes, 1 he line (d development 
hesitates for awhile, and then branches off, 
in a new direction. The four figures 
become four heads, but whether of Brahma 
or the Mother of the Universe is not yet 
determined. Gradually the name of the 
Great God is triumphant, the pillar-like 
top in the middle of the four heads is more 
and more emphasised, and along this line 
of development, the stupa is finally con- 
verted into the Siva-emblem of Hinduism. 
One of the worship-mantras to this day 
ascribes to Siva the possession of five faces. 
That is to say, his emblem is still, to the 
eye of faith, a dome-shaped projection in 
the midst of four heads ! 

At that moment when the four seated 
Buddhas were becoming the four heads, the 
image of Buddha was being detached from 
the stupa altogether, and entering on a 
new phase of development, as an icon or 
symbol of the highest sanctity. It was 
because this was happening, that the stupa 
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itself had been enabled to undergo the 
changes necessary to convert it into the 
Siva. It is now, then, that we may place 
the evolution of the image of the First 
Sermon at Benares. 'I'his was not so fixed 
as is commonly supposed. In the caves of 
the second period at Ajanta, -Seven, klleven, 
Fifteen, Sixteen, and Seventeen — we may 
judge for ourselves of the rigour or latitude 
of the convention. No two of these are 
exactly alike. Seven is one of the earliest, 
because the ambulatory which w^as essential 
to the Chaitya-dagoba is here found, at 
immense cost of labour, to have been pro- 
vided for the image in the shrine also, 
showing that the excavators w^ere as yet 
inexperienced in the different uses of ihe 
two. The shrine, or Gandalcuti, was not 
yet stereotyped into a mere hall of perfumes, 
or Incense as Hiouen Tsang calls it. This 
processional use of the shrine, explains the 
elaborate carving of the side -walls here, to be 
described later. In the image which is still 
more or less intact at Sarnath itself, we find 
an effeminacy of treatment which is very start- 
ling, The predella too is unexpected, hold- 
ing 'vorshipping figures, turning the wheel of 
the law, instead of the peaceful animals, 
lying quietly side by side in that wonderous 
even tide. Grunwedel himself points out 
that the use of the halo speaks of the 
existence of an old school of art in the 
country\ So also do the flying devas and 
the wheel, and the symbolistic animals. 
The artist was speaking a language already 
understanded of the people. The first images 
had arisen out of the desire to express to 
foreign peoples something of the ideal, in 
the form of the beloved personality. This 
particular image now became preeminent 
as a mark of the fact that viharas were be- 
coming colleges. Buddhism was taking 
upon itself the task of national education 
and scholarship. 

But the original idea, in its original home, 
had not ceased to develope. There was 
always the irresistible instinct to express 
the growing and changing forms of the 
national faith in plastic concreteness. The 
evolution of Siva and Saivism being first 
to branch off from the original Hinayana 
stream, early hardened . down, as far as 
Behar was concerned, into the use of an 
emblem as its supreme expression, instead 
of an image. It gave rise to a certain 
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amount of descriptive sculpture, as in the 
case of Kartikeyya, for instance, but it did 
not share to the full in the later artistic and 
sculptural impulse. Still, there remained 
unregimented the old idea of the Mother 
or Adisakti, and sculptural allusions 
to this begin to he frequent in the 
later phases of Buddhist art, along with 
that which supersedes every thing under the 
(jupta emperors, as the religion of the state. 
Here we come upon a wholly new symbo- 
lism, that of Narayan or Vishnu, the Great 
God of those who worship Krishna. Artis- 
tically speaking, indeed, on the west side 
of India, it took centuries to exhaust the 
sculptural impetus associated with Siva, 
and much history is written in the fact. 
He rose upon the horizon as the third mem- 
ber of a trinity, - reflecting the Buddhist 
trinity, of Buddha, Dharma, Sangha — a 
conception which is recorde^d in the large 
cave at Elephanta. At Ellora and at Ele- 
phanta he is almost passionately revered, 
so absorbing is his hold on the artistic 
imagination, and such is the wealth of 
illustration that they lavish on him. In 
Magadha, however, creative art is playing 
with two different ideas at this time. They 
are the Mother — later to become the oc- 
casion of an alliance between Brahministic 

and Mongolian ideas and Vishnu or 

Narayan. At Ajodhya, indeed, the second 
member of Trinity had already given rise 
to a humanised reflection of Buddha in the 
notion of a human Incarnation, which had 
been preached as a gospel in the Ramayana. 
The poet Kalidas had written the romance 
of both branches of Hinduism, in his Kumar 
Sambhava and Raghuvamsa. And through- 
out all the works of this period, the attempt 
is constantly made to prove the indentity 
of Rama with Siva. This is satisfactory 
evidence that the worship of Siva was ela- 
borated as a system earlier than that of 
Vishnu or his incarnations. It also .shows 
the intense grasp which the Indian philo- 
sophy of unity had gained over the national 
mind. The stupa continued even now to 
reflect the changing phases of thought. 
Hence it is doubtless to this time that we 
may ascribe those Siva-lingams covered 
with the feet of the Lord that are to be met 
with occasionally in Rajgir. 

After Siva, however, the attention of 
sculptors in Magadha was more and more 


concentrated on the image of Narayana. 
It is probably an error to think of this as 
rigidly fixed in form. An unyielding con- 
vention is always the end of an evolution, 
never the beginning. And like Siva in the 
west, so also Narayana in Magadha is con- 
nected with Buddha by a long series of 
gradual modifications. Sometimes we can 
detect Chinese Influence in a particular 
statue. With the rise of the Guptas and 
the necessity of a gold coinage, it would 
seem as if Chinese minters had been em- 
ployed, just as in his time and capital 
Kanlshka had undoubtedly employed 
Greeks, for the same purpose. There is no 
difficulty in imagining that such Chinese 
workmen might sometimes be employed on 
a statue. The fact that the form itself 
however was not ot. their initiating is best 
proved by the gradual transitions which 
connect it with the image of Buddha. So 
much has been said, so lightly, about the 
impossibility of Indian inventiveness, that 
it is necessary to guard from time to time 
against petty misconception. Another point 
of the same kind arises v\’lth regard to 
Hinduism Itself. It may be well to say 
that Buddhism did not originate the ideas 
which in their totality make up Himluism. 
Indeed Buddhism was itself the result of 
those ideas. But bv its immense force of 
organisation, it achieved such a unification 
of the country and the people, that it forced 
upon the Brahmins the organisaiton of 
Hinduism, 

1 he conception of Narayana was taken up 
by the Guptas to he made into the basis of 
a national faith, d'his took shape as 
Krishna, and its epo^ was written in the 
Mahabharata. But the image associated 
with it was still that of Narayana. This 
was the form that was carried to the south 
by the missionary-travellers who were the 
outcome of the educational and propa- 
gandist zeal of the Guptas, and there it is 
worshipped to this day. It was an image 
of this type that was placed by Skanda 
Gupta on the top of the Bhitarl-Lat when 
he erected it in 455 a.d. for the purpose of 
recording on his father’s sradh-pillar his 
own victory over the Huns. 

There is thus a continuous history of 
sculpture in Behar, beginning with the earliest 
period of Buddhism, and passing gradually, 
and by easily distinguished phases, into 
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Huudhv’s Lorrs I'iikone sL'i'niurnj) by Nagas, 
(From Ktnilicri). 


various forms of modern Hinduism. In this 
continuous development vve can distinguish 
local schools, and this is the best answer 
to those who would talk of foreign influence. 

The comparativelv coarse, artisan-like 
work of Bodh-Gaya can never be mistaken 
for the soft, excjuisitely curved and moulded 
forms of Baragaon, the ancient Nalanda. 
The Hindu carvings of Rajgir, again, are 
distinct from both. It is almost impossible 
therefore to speak of a single Magadhan 
school of sculpture. Much of the Rajgir 
work is Saivite in subject, being earlier 
than the Narayana-types of Baragaon. 

Early Buddhism has thus had two pro- 
ducts : the portrait-statue and the iconic 
stupa. The stupa, in its turn, has given 
birth to the Siva-emblem and to the image 
proper. The image has developed itself as 
Buddha, and also borne as an offshoot the 
image of Narayana. But with this extra- 
ordinary energy of modification, only to 
be credited when we remember the wonder- 
ful theological and philosophical fertility 
of the Indian mind, it is not to be suppo.sed 
that the stupa as such had ceased to'develop. 


There was at least one well- 
marked phase before it yet. The 
world, for the monk, was peopled 
with meditating figures. The 
church was, ideally, a great host 
who had attained, through the 
Master’s might. The lotus on 
which he sat enthroned had many 
branches, 'fhis thought also 
found expression in the stupa. 
I'he same idea is laboriously 
sculptured on the walls of the 
shrine in Ajanta Seven. And on 
reaching more distant parts of 
the order, no doubt it was this 
development that gave rise to 
the multiplication of small 
meditating figures and their 
being placed even on straight 
lines, amongst leafage whatever 
the architecture gave the slightest 
opportunity or excuse. 

.\ll this goes to show that 
Magadha remained as she began 
jbi(Mighoul the Buddhist age, the 
source and creative centre, alike 
for theology and for the system 
of symbolism which was instru- 
mental in carrying that theology far 
and wide. Waddell some years ago 
communicated a paper to the Royal 
Asiatic Society in which he urged that 
the original types of the Mahayanist 
images of Thibet must be sought for in 
Magadha. He was undoubtedly right, and 
the conclusion is forced upon us that the 
doctrine of the Bodhisattvas must have 
been born in Magadha, and from there have 
been poured out upon the Council of 
Kanishka, at I'axila, or Jalandhara or 
Candahar. 1'he Kanishkan Council thus 
would only give effect to the opinions and 
speculations that had long been gathering 
in the eastern centre. The doctrine of the 
Fiodhisattvas came full-blown to Jalandhara, 
and there gathered the force that carried it 
over the Chinese Empire. Indeed the very 
fact that the commentaries of .‘this Council, 
were written down in Sanskrit, is strong 
presumptive evidence for the vitality and 
force of the eastern elements at the Council 
an added witness to the prestige which 
their presence conferred upon it. This 
Council is said to have sat some months. 
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and we are expressly told that its work lay 
in reconciling and giving the stamp of 
orthodoxy to all the eighteen schools of 
Buddhism, which by that time had come 
into existence. That is to say it did not 
profess to give currency to new doctrines. It 
merely conferred the seal of its authority 
on phases of the faith which would otherwise 
have tended to be mutually exclusive. This 
in itself is evidence of the way in which its 
members were saturated with the character- 
istic eastern idea of Vedantic toleration. 
And Buddhism stands, in this Council, 
alone in religion- history as an example of 
the union of the powers of organisation 
and discretion with those of theological fer- 
vour and devotional conviction in the 
highest degree. Evidently we have here 
a great body of monk-pundits, imported 
for the summer into Gandhara. Probably 
many of them never returned to their 
mother-communities, but remained, to 
form the basis of that great monastic deve- 
lopment which Gandhara was afterwards 
to see. 


The priority of Magadha requires little 
further argument. At the time of the 
Council, the synthesis of the Mahayana 
was already more or less complete. And 
in accordance with this is the fact that on the 
recently-discovered relic-casket of Kanishka 
are three figures, of Buddha and two 
Bodhisattvas. In harmony with this is the 
further fact that the few inscriptions hitherto 
discovered in the Gandhara country are 
all dated between 57 and 328 a.d. We can 
see that after the evolution of the ornate 
and over-multiplied style of Gandhara 
Buddhism could not have had the energy 
to begin over again in India to build up a 
new art with its slow and sincere history of 
a growing symbolism. As a matter of fact, 
Gandhara was in the full tide of her artistic 
success, in the fourth and early fifth century, 
when Magadha had already reached the 
stage of pre-occupation with images of 
Narayana. 

NtVEDITA OF Rk.-V, 


THE ROMANCE AND MYSTERY OF PAMELA 

By Dr. Greenwood. 


A nyone who walks through the famous 
Cemetery of Montmartre may see, 
among the splendid monuments of 
long-gone greatness, a modest tomb-stone 
which bears the one word PAMELA. There 
is no other clue, not even a date, to en- 
lighten the stranger as to whose dust it is 
that lies below ; and to the question that 
must have sprung to thousands of lips, 
“Who was Pamela?” there is no answer. 

Not many miles away, in the splendid 
galleries of Versailles, is a picture called 
“La Lecon de harpe,” which represents a 
girl of exquisite beauty and grace, in the 
act of turning over the leaves of a music- 
book ; and if one asks the custodian who 
was the original of this presentment of 
youth and loveliness, the answer is “Pamela,” 
as if the single word were all the explana- 
tions that could be offered. 

Who was Pamela, this maiden of the 
music-lesson and of the modest tomb with 
its enigmatic epitaph ? When she lived, 


in all the radiance of her beauty, the 
playmate of Royal children, or later, 
as the wife of a Duke’s son, none could 
answer this question satisfactorily ; and 
to-day, a century later, it is as inscrutable 
as ever. 

iif tif r# ii* 

In the year 1777 there was a flutter of 
excitement in the nursery of the children 
of the Due de Chartres, later Due d’Orleans 
and near kinsman of the King, for Madame 
de Genlis, their governess, had told her 
royal charges that they would soon have a 
charming playfellow, who was coming all 
the way from England to share their games 
tind studies ; and when at last the little 
stranger arrived, the children found all their 
eager expectations more than realised, for 
the’.newcomer was a child of extraordinary 
beauty and, what was more to the point, 
as merry and mischievous as she was lovely. 

Who was this little fairy ? and Where 
had she come from ? were questions asked 
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by many a curious person outside the house- 
hold. Great lords and ladies of the Court 
asked them ; and tongues wagged mischiev- 
ously in many a salon and boudoir. Some 
were bold enough to declare that the little 
stranger was the unacknowlcdge»l daughter 
of Madame de Genlis, whom she had thus 
smuggled under her care ; others, more 
venturesome still, more than suspected that 
the child would not be far wrong in calling 
the Due de Chartres “father”, and her royal 
playmates, brothers and sisters ; while a 
few combined these conflicting speculations 
and vowed that while the Due was her 
father, Madame was her mother. 

Madame de Genlis was perfectly frank as 
to the Identity of the new inmate of the 
nursery. Her explanation was simplicity 
itself. It was her wfsh, she said, and that 
of the Duke that her charges should have 
as companion a little English girl, to share 
their play and their work. Mr. Forth, 
a gentleman of the Duke’s household, 
had been sent to England to find a suitable 
child. During his wanderings Mr. Forth 
had discovered in a small town in Hampshire 
the very child he was in search of a blue- 
eyed, golden-haired, winsome little maid 
of five summers, a fairy creature all sunshine 
and laughter. 

The little one’s mother, who was living in 
great poverty, told the following story. A 
few years earlier, as Mary Simms, a girl of 
humble birth, she had been wooed and won 
by a Mr. Seymour, a man of good family, 
who had run away with her to Newfound- 
land. There, their child, who was christen- 
ed Nancy, was born ; and a little later, the 
father had died. After her husband’s death 
the widow returned to England with her 
little girl ; and, as her husband had been 
disinherited, and his relatives disowned her, 
she had been compelled to work for her 
living as best she could, earning barely 
sufficient to support herself and her daughter. 
When Mr. Forth begged permission to take 
the little girl away, painting in glowing 
colours the brilliant future that awaited 
her as a protegee of a Royal Prince, the 
distracted mother declared, with tears, that 
J^he could not possibly live without her 
child; and it was only after long pleading 
and argument that, for her girl’s sake, she 

last consented to part with her. 

“When I began to be really attached to 
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Pamela (the name which I had given her),” 
Madame de Genlis continued, “1 was very 
uneasy lest her mother might wish to claim 
her by legal process; that is, lest she might 
threaten to do so in order to obtain money 
which it might have been out of my power 
to give. I consulted several English law- 
yers, and they told me that, in order to 
protect myself, f was to get the mother to 
give me her daughter as an apprentice, in 
return for a payment of twenty-five guineas.” 
This she succeeded in doing; the necessary 
agreement was prepared and signed ; and 
Pamela was given into Madame's custody 
until she came of age. 

Such was Madame Genlis’ story of how 
Pamela became an inmate of the Due de 
Chartres’ nurser}" at the Palais Royal ; but 
circumstantial as it was, it by no means 
silenced the tongue of slander, which per- 
sisted in hinting that Pamela was far from 
being the stranger she was represented to 
be. Indeed, her strong likeness to her play- 
fellows, was alone sufficient to lend colour 
to the talk of the Court and of society ; for, 
as a contemporary writer says, “Her aston- 
ishing resemblance to the Duke’s children 
would have made her pass for their sister, 
were it not for her foreign accent.” 

Pamela, happily innocent of the commo- 
tion she had caused in the world of fashion, 
was ideally happy in her new and splendid 
siirio>unvlings, to which she adapted herself 
as easily as if she had been cradled in a 
palace. Her high-born playmates almost 
worshipped her, the greatest ; . ■ in 

France conspired to spoil her with their 
petting and presents ; while she completely 
captivated the hearts of the Due de Chartres 
and Madame de Genlis, the latter of whom 
thus writes of her in her “Memoirs.” 

“1 was passionately fond of her. 'This 
charming child was the most idle I ever 
knew ; she had no memory, she was very 
wild, which even added to the grace of her 
figure, as it gave her an air of vivacity. 
This, joined to her natural indolence, and 
to a great deal ■ of wit, made her very en- 
gaging. Her figure was fine and light ; 
she flew like Atalanta.” 

Every year seemed to add to Pamela’s 
graces of person and character. At sixteen 
she was described by one who knew her, 
as “a creature born to win all hearts. 
There never was a girl more fascinating. 
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She is beautiful, accomplished, and the 
possessor of a heart which would make her 
a treasure to any man who might gain her.” 
The fame of her beauty went through all 
France — gallants toasted and fought for her ; 
poets raved over her ; and France’s greatest 
artists vied with each other for the honour 
of transmitting her charms to posterity. 

It was inevitable that a girl of such peer- 
less loveliness should have lovers by the 
score ; but to one and all she said “No.” 
She preferred her free, joyous life to any 
matrimonial fetters, however richly gilded. 
It is said that she might, if she would have 
been Duchesse de Montpensier and a Royal 
Princess ; but the prospect had no allure- 
ment for her since her heart could not go 
with it. 

But to Pamela, as to most such unyield- 
ing beauties, the “Prince Charming” came 
at last — in the form of Lord Howard Fitz 
Gerald, younger son of the Duke of Lienster, 
a strikingly handsome young Irishman who 
had won fame by his courage and clever- 
ness as well as for his good looks. It is 
variously said that Lord Edward first saw 
the beautiful girl who was to be his wife 
in the Due de Chartres’ box at the Opera in 
Paris, and during a short visit she paid to 
England in 1792. However, this may be, 
the tw;o young people appear to have fallen 
deeply in love with each other almost from 
their first meeting, and in the following 
December they were married at Tournay, 
in spite of the opposition of Madame de 
Genlis. 

In the marriage-contract preserved at 
Tournay they are described as “Edward 
Fitz Gerald, native of London, son of the 
late Duke of Leinster, aged twenty-nine 
years, and Stephanie Caroline Anne Simms, 
known as ‘ Pamela, ' native of London, 
daughter of William Berkeley and of Mary 
Simms. ” The contract is signed by Edward 
Fitz Gerald, Pamela Simms, Philippe Ega- 
lite, and others. 

It is thus clear that whatever claim Pa- 
mela may have had to a royal origin she 
was married under the maiden name of 
the Hampshire widow ; while her father’s 
name appears as Berkeley and not as Sey- 
mour, as asserted by Madame de Genlis. 

In contradiction to this contract, however, 
the marriage is thus recorded in the Maw- 
nic Magazine for January, 1793: “ The Hon. 


Lord Edward Fitz Gerald, Knight of the Shire 
for County Kildare, to Madame Pamela Ca- 
pet, daughter of his Royal Highness, the 
Ci-devant Duke of Orleans” ; while Moore, 
in his “Life of Lord Edward Fitz Gerald,” 
declares that “Pamela was the adopted 
or, as it may be said without scruple, the 
actual daughter of Madame de Genlis by 
the Due d’ Orleans. ” 

Pamela’s life with her handsome husband 
in the modest home in Ireland to which he 
now took her was for five years one of 
idyllic happiness. “Life seems to me, ” she 
wrote to Madame de Genlis, “ more like a 
beautiful dream than reality. We are so 
happy that I sometimes ask myself fearfully 
will it, can it last?” In his letters to his 
mother, the Duchess, Lord Edward draws 
some charming pictures of their beautiful 
and simple life. “Dearest mother,” he 
writes a few months after the wedding-day, 
“ I have been very idle, and so has my 
dear little wife. The truth is, the sitting up 
so late has made us late in the morning, 
and we get on agreeably and chatter .so 
much in the morning that the day is over 
before we know where we are. Dublin 
has been very gay ; a great number of 
balls of which the lady misses none. Dan- 
cing is a great passion with her. I wish 
you could see her dance, she dances so 
with all her heart and soul. Everybody 
seems to like her, and behave civilly and 
kindly to her. ” 

In the following month he writes this 
idyllic letter from Black Rock, near Dublin : 
“ Wife and I are come to settle here. We 
came last night, got up to a delightful 
spring day, and are now enjoying the 
little book-room, with the windows open, 
hearing the birds sing, and the place look- 
ing beautiful. The plants in the passage 
are just watered ; and, with the passage- 
door open, the room smells like a green- 
house. Pamela has dressed four beautiful 
flower-pots and is now working at her 
frame while I write to my dearest mother. 
I am sitting at the bay window, with all 
those pleasant feelings which the fine 
weather, the pretty place, the singing birds, 
the pretty wife and Frescati give me. My 
wife is busy in her little American jacket, 
planting sweet peas and mignonette. Her 
table and work-box, with the little one’s 
caps, are on the table, . . . The dear 
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little pale, pretty wife sends her love to 
you. ” 

From one home to another in Ireland 
the devoted young couple drifted, each in 
turn proving a “ little Paradise, ” as Lord 
Edward describes their home in Kildare. 
“ It don’t describe well, ” he writes; “one 
must see it and feel it. It has^ however all 
the little things that make beauty to 
me. My dear wife dotes on it, and becomes 
it. ” 

But these halcyon days were coming to an 
end. Such happiness as this proved, as 
Pamela feared, too great to last. Lord 
Edward, who was little less devoted to his 
country than to his wife, was led from the 
peace of his home-life into the troubled 
arena of politics. He became one of the 
ruling spirits of the Society of United Irish- 
men, and was deputed to cross the Channel 
to arrange for a French invasion of Ireland, 
rhe scheme was betrayed, and one March 
day in 1798 the leaders of the revolutionary 
party were arrested. Lord EZdward contrived 
to escape, and found a hiding-place where 
for some time he remained in concealment, 
though a reward of £1,000 was offered for 
his capture. 

Meanwhile Pamela had removed to 
obscure lodgings in a street at the back of 
Merrion Square, where she remained in l&ar 
ami trembling, expecting every hour to hear 
of the arrest of her beloved husband. Often 
under the cover of the darkness Lord Edward 
would steal from his hiding-place to spend 
a few blissful, if fearful, hours with his wife 
and their child. One evening, it is said, 
the servant-girl, peeping through the key- 
hole, saw the young couple weeping together 
over the cradle of their sleeping infant. In 
vain did Pamela entreat her husband not 
to expose himself to such danger. His stolen 
visits would inevitably be discovered sooner 
or later, and the thought was too terrible 
for her to bear. As a matter of fact, his 
identity was well known to at least two 
members of the household. “I know who 
the gentleman is who comes to see the 
' a man-servant announced one day. 
‘You know I” gasped the owner of the 
house, who was in the secret. “Yes, I 
know !’’ was the answer. “The gentleman 
put Out his boots to be cleaned, and there 
was his name written in one of them. But 
you needn’t think I’ll sell him — not for ten 


times a thousand pounds. I’d lay down my 
life for him and for her, if need be.’’ 

But the day of tragedy could not be 
delayed for ever. Staunchly loyal as his 
friends were, the secret of his place of con- 
cealment was at last discovered ; and one 
night, after he had returned from one of his 
visits to his wife, the house in which he was 
concealed was surrounded by soldiers, and 
the door of his room was burst open. “You 
are Lord Edward Fitz Gerald,” said the 
commanding officer. “I have a warrant for 
your arrest, and I call upon you to sur- 
render.” 

Thus driven to bay the unhappy man, re- 
solved rather to die than surrender, seized his 
dagger and flung himself on his would-be 
captors. He fought desperately, madly ; but 
the forces arrayed against him were too 
strong. He was overwhelmed, flung down 
and, bleeding from half a dozen wounds, 
was secured. But he had sold his freedom 
dearly, for several of his assailants were 
disabled; and one, the leader of the party, 
lay dying in a corner of the room. He was 
taken to the castle and thence to Newgate ; 
where, when asked by the Lord Lieutenant 
if he wished to send any message to his 
wife, he answered, “Nothing -nothing; but 
— oh, break this to her tenderly.” 

On hearing the terrible news Pamela was 
distracted. She f would gladly have laid 
down her life for her gallant husband ; but 
she could do nothing. She sold all her 
small personal possessions, even her bridal 
presents, and with the proceeds tried to 
bribe his gaolers, but all to no purpose. 
She begged to be allowed to share his cap- 
tivity, but her request was peremptorily 
refused. And the crowning blow fell when 
she was ordered to leave Ireland immediate- 
ly — to tear herself from her children and 
never to look again on her husband who, 
she heard, was dying of his wounds. A few 
days after her departure Lord Edward drew 
his last breath and she .was left desolate. 
Before his death he had made his will leav- 
ing all he possessed *‘to my wife, Lady 
Pamela Fitz Gerald, as a mark of esteem, 
love and confidence in her” ; but in the 
following month a Bill of Attainder de- 
prived her of this, her only means of support. 

The news of her husband’s death was 
broken to Pamela soon after she reached 
London by the Duke of Richmond, who 
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gives this account of it : “I went imme- 
diately to Harley Street and brought Lady 
Edward to Whitehall, trying to prepare her 
in the coach forbad news, which I repeated- 
ly said I dreaded, by the next post. She, 
however, did not take my meaning. When 
she got to Whitehall, we had Dr. Moseley 
present, and by degrees we broke to her the 
sad event. Her agonies of grief were very 
great, and violent hysterics soon came on. 
But by degrees she grew more calm at 
times; and although she has had little sleep 
and stilll less food, and has nervous spasms, 
yet I hope and trust her health is not 
materially affected.” 

For a time the disconsolate widow was 
the guest of the Duke of Richmond at 
Goodwood, where surrounded by kindness 
and sympathy, she gradually regained 
health and something at least of her old 
brightness; and in 1799 she made her home 
in Hamburg, where she found comfort in 
the companionship of an play old-fellow, 
Madame be (ienlis’ niece, who had married 
a wealthy banker in that city. Here in later 
years she made the acquaintance of a gentle- 
man named Pitcairn, to whose persistent 
suit she yielded, urged no doubt more by 
her lonely and destitute condition than by 
affection for him. But the union proved 
unhappy, and in 1820 we find her living in 
obscurity and poverty at Toulouse. 

Eleven years later the end came to her 
romantic and tragic life in Paris. The at- 
tainder on her husband had been removed, 
and the last few years of her life were spent 
in material comfort. Madame de Genlis, 
who attended Pamela during the closing 
days of her life, draws a pathetic picture of 


her changed appearance and of the 

courage with which she faced the end. 

“.Vot many days before her last illness 
and death,” she writes, “Lady Edward Fitz 
Gerald was still admired and sought after; 
brilliant in society, spirituelle and remark- 
able for liveliness of fancy and playfulness 

of imagination In the salon of the 

Comtesse de Balbi, Pamela was the life 
and soul of the society. So many graces 
and powers of fascination, such goodness 
and amiability, were soon to be but 

a remembrance to perhaps the only woman 
who was her friend. Here we had 

before us, at one moment, Lady Fitz Gerald 
full of talents and endearing qualities, 
beautiful as an angel, and soon after 

she lay before our eyes a corpse Her 

name will ever be gratefully remem- 
bered in the cottages of the poor in the 
vicinity of her place of residence. People 
of fashion will remember, perhaps, the fasci- 
nation of the beautiful Lady Edward Fitz 
Cierald ; the poor will never forget the kind 
and generous acts of Pamela.” 

Thus, at the age of fifty-seven, thirty-three 
years after the tragedy which clouded her 
life at its brightest, died Pamela, retaining 
to the last, in spite of all her troubles, the 
graces and fascination which had made her 
th(i-idol of all who knew her. What her true 
parentage was remains still as inscrutable 
as when she romped, a sunny, golden-haired 
child in the Palais Royal Nursery. All we 
really know, or need care to know, is that 
she was, as stated on her tombstone in the 
Cemetery of Montmartre, Pamela, one of 
the most bewitching and lovable women 
who ever won man’s homage or were the 
playthings of destiny. 


JAPAN-BRITISH EXHIBITION 


T he Japan-British Exhibition is the 
greatest attraction of the season in 
Lpndon. It i.s the first great Japanese 
Exhibition of Art and Products, ever held 
outside japan, and is drawing hundreds 
and thousands of visitors from all parts of 
Europe if not the world. Just now Japan 


occupies the position of the Queen of Asia, 
and is a most instructive specimen of the 
combination of the East and the West. Her 
successes in the late Russo-Japanese War 
have made her at once the subject of admir- 
ation as well as jealousy to the rest of the 
civilised world. Asiatics look upon her 
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with feelings of pride, joy and hope ; the 
Europeans and Americans with those of 
admiration, distrust and fear. Her successes 
are supposed to herald the resurrection of 
Asia, and to mark the dasvn of a new 
era in the relations of that continent with 
the rest of the world. Asia seems to have 
suddenly awakened to a sense of her possi- 
bilities, and the Japanese victories have 
infused a glow of life into the dead bones 
of that ancient home of humanity. Japan 
is the first and the only Asiatic country 
which is admitted into the councils of civil- 
ised Europe on terms of equality, if not 
of fraternity. All other countries of Asia, — 
India, Persia, 7 'urkey, even China, are 
spoken of as “subject people”, or “under 
influence”. Turkey is just emerging out of 
chaos and asserting .independence of the 
coercing influences of Europe. Persia is in 
the throes of a child birth. Her delivery 
may prove her ruin. She is hedged in by two 
great European powers. 'I'hey insist upon 
saving her from herself. They want to pre- 
serve order for her; they want to give her 
loans on their own terms ; they want to 
establish railways for her commercial deve- 
lopment ; they want to lend her their mili- 
tary and civil organisers. Afghanistan is 
strong and well-armed. She is, however, 
powerless for good, though her potentiali- 
ties for harm are great. She can create 
trouble, (we are not sure if she does not 
even now do it occasionally) on the North- 
Western frontier of India. China is still 
being talked of patronisingly, and is “under 
influence”. So Japan is the only Asiatic 
country which is really free, independent, 
and master of her own policy. As such, it 
is a matter of some gratification to the 
Asiatics, to see the standard of Japan float- 
ing along with the Union Jack on the build- 
ings of the Exhibition. The Exhibition 
has been organised under the joint patronage 
of the two Imperial Governments, who 
have done all that lay in their power to 
make it a unique and successful show. For 
obvious reasons, however, the Japanese con- 
tribution to the show is the centre of attrac- 
tion, and in all official publications, pro- 
grammes, and placards, much is being made 
of that. Here is a unique opportunity, hold 
out the placards, of seeing “Japan at work”, 
“Japan at play*', “Japan in peace and war”, 
“Japan in every phase”; in short “Japan in 


essence”. Making a fair allowance for 
advertising exaggerations, it must be ad- 
mitted that the exhibition does afford a 
unique opportunity of having an all round 
general idea of Japan ; what it was 50 
years ago, and what it has achieved 
during that period. 

Entering the Exhibition from the main 
entrance in Uxbridge Road, which is the 
design of a French architect, and upon 
whose massive shield, ornamented with 
Cupids and graceful festoons of flowers, the 
flags of Japan and Great 1 ritain flutter 
from tapering minarets, you pass through a 
series of magnificent glass palaces, each 
about 70 feet wide, and 400 feet long erected 
at a cost of £30,000. The first to attract 
your attention, on both sides, are rows of 
tall cherry trees and their beautiful blooms. 
Then come the Japanese stands, making a 
display of Japanese goods. Passing on, you 
enter the Japanese Horticultural Hall, on 
either side of which is a very fine collection 
of dwarf trees and other Japanese plants and 
flowers. Trees which attain a height of 
from 40 to 50 feet in England are here to 
be seen standing no higher than a foot. 
The growing of these miniature trees is 
one of the wonderful achievements of 
the Japanese gardener. He dwarfs a tree 
to any extent you please. You see trees 
standing from 9 in. to 1 ft. in height, 100, 
150 or 200 years old, yet faithful replicas of 
the full size specimens. Around, are quaint 
plants and flowers trained to represent birds 
and beasts, men and women. Then there 
are complete miniature landscapes, in cases 
less than 2 ft. high, and a few feet in length, 
showing lawns, flower beds, plants, shrubs 
and trees, houses, ponds and waterfalls. 
Passing to the Japanese scenic hall, you get 
a view of Miyajima Island, one of the three 
sights considered most beautiful by the 
Japanese in their country. In ancient days 
it had a sacred character. The inhabi- 
tants of this spot would not let anyone die 
there. They used to carry those who were 
sick unto death to the mainland to die. It 
is an ideal residence for spring and summer. 

But, of all the Japanese views in the 
exhibition, perhaps the most unique is that 
of the four seasons in Japan. Here has 
been presented what might almost be term- 
ed a conglomerate of the beauty spots for 
which Nippon is renowned. First comes a 

# 
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scene of winter. A portion of Nikko is 
shown by night. The country on either 
side of the graceful bridge, beneath which 
the frozen river forces its silent way, is 
covered with snow. On the left is one of the 
most famous temples ; on the right the portal 
to the tomb of the great, wise, and just 
lyeyasu who under the feudal system made 
Japan great. Over all broods the “Sanctity 
of Silence” deeper and perhaps more impres- 
sive because of the immaculate purity of its 
garb. The next great realistic tableau 
comes as a magnificent revelation in light 
and sunshine. It is spring. Almond and 
cherry trees have thrown out their glorious 
blossoms, and the air is laden with a scent 
of their flowers. Exquisite glimpses are 
caught of mountain country, with a road 
winding in the distance and streams making 
their way through floral bowers and amid 
masses of verdant green. Far away on the 
left is seen a lofty peak rearing its head to 
the azure sky ; in front Fuji snowcapped 
and majestic. A view of the Nagasaki Har- 
bour is also provided, with an excellence of 
design and setting hardly to be excelled. 
Between spring and summer intervenes, the 
palace of spectroscope, where a long series of 
views catch the eye, preparatory to one’s en- 
tering in summer. In the realistic scene of 
summer one sees the “horse-shoe bridge” and 
“Wisteria Bower” the Kameido Temple, 
Tokyo, celebrated throughout the world for 
richness and colour. Overhead the glare of 
brilliant day is softened by the lacework of 
overhanging branches. A few steps forward 
and one experiences the deep harmonies of 
autumn. After this comes the Japanese 
Scenic Hall, where over 300 of stereoscopic 
pictures have been collected, to illustrate 
the different phases of Japanese life in 
all their varieties. The most striking are 
those relating to the late war and the 
training of school children. After travers- 
ing several palaces of British Exhibits, the 
next striking oriental sight is to be found 
in the Hall of Fame. The grand avenue of 
tall Cryptomeria trees and the rows of stone 
lanterns proclaim that you are again in the 
midst of Japanese surroundings. Here you see 
what is believed to be a faithful representa- 
tion of the Red Gate of Nara, the original of 
which gives admittance into the Temple of 
Kasu^a. The place is considered to be very 
holy in Japan. It is famous for its beautiful 


carvings, and for its ornamentation. Passing 
under the gateway and admiring its interior 
finish, you see on both sides of you a series 
of remarkable tableaux illustrating 2,500 
years of Nippon from 660 B.c. to 1905 a.d. 
To commence with the oldest tableau you 
see therein Japan as it was before a.d., 
under the great Emperor Jimmu, the ancestor 
in the direct line of the present Emperor. 
It gives you a general idea of the thatched 
dwellings of the people, the style of dress 
of the warriors, and of the women of the 
period. The second tableau represents the 
Nara epoch, that is the eighth century a.d. 
It was then that intercourse sprang up 
between Japan and the other countries of 
Asia ; Buddhisn found its way from China 
into the Island Kingdom, “celestial” art and 
learning were introduced, and temples 
and pagodas were built. The Heian 
period is the title of the next tableau, 
and illustrates the removal of the 
Court to Kyoto, (a.d., 794'. There is the 
handsome gateway of the imperial residence 
from which a high official is proceeding 
arrayed in the “panoply of power.” Cross- 
ing over, one sees another scene some 
45 ft. in length illustrating the F'uziwara 
period, which was characterised by female 
dominance. In this view, the ladies are 
dressed in their most gorgeous robes, play- 
ing upon the Biywa, a four-strlr^ed instru- 
ment, on\y used on great occasmns. 'I'he 
colour and pageantry is graphically luxuri- 
ous. Next comes a tableau representing 
the Japenese “Wars of the Roses”- the civil 
war between the rival clans of Taira and 
Minamoto, which raged from 1156 to 1185 
A.D. rhen comes a picture illustrating 
ancient Japan in sport. It is what is called 
the Kamakura period, that is from 1192 to 
r333 A.D. There are the Feudal Lords, 
chasing the wild boar and deer or engaged 
in falconry. From this scene one proceeds 
to the hall opposite and there sees a picture 
representing the classic “No” Dance of the 
Ashikaga era. It is remarkably historic and 
the dainty performers wear the richest of 
costumes. Then comes a tableau represent- 
ing a “Samurai” family partaking of a 
meal. It is now the Momayama period. 
The Samurai were the Rajputs of Japan, 
whose souls were represented by their swords 
and their chivalry. 'Fhe “cherry blossom 
picnic” illustrates the Tokugawa period. 
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that is 1626 to 1869. The scene is a gay 
one, with palanquins for ladies like those 
used in Bengal. The last but one, is a “tea 
ceremony” — a tableau of the Ashikaga 
period. Crossing the passage, one is con- 
fronted with a final tableau of “Japan of 
to-day.” This tableau is 78 feet in length. 
What a change ! The scene is laid in Tokyo 
near the Imperial Palace, with all the marks 
of modern civilisation ; its motor cars, 
bicycles, Jinrickshaws, and carriages ; foreign 
tourists and diplomats ; ladies and gentlemen 
dressed in the latest fashions of Paris and 
London ; Admiral Togo and General Nogi 
shaking hands and conversing with British 
Naval Officers. 

A Fateful Exhibit. 

Among the articles exhibited by the 
lapan Society is a volume giving an account 
of an expedition of five ships sent by the 
Dutch East India Company for the purpose 
of trading with Spanish America in 1598. 
One of the ships of this Exhibition, Liefda, 
driven upon the shores of Nippon in a 
storm, had an English pilot by name Will 
Adams. The ship was evidently confiscated, 
and Will Adams made a prisoner. From 
April 19th, 1600, the date of this accident 
up to May, 1620, the English pilot remained 
in exile in Japan and taught the Japanese 
how to build ships. He found favour with 
japan’s then ruler, lyeyasu. This docu- 
ment is accompanied by a letter written 
home from Japan by the castaway and also 
by the log of Captain Saris and .several other 
manuscripts relating to the first attempt of 
England to establish a trading factory in 
Japan. Who knows what would have been the 
subsequent history of Japan if England had 
succeeded in establishing trading factories in 
Japan at the same time as she did in India ? 
The collection includes many historic relics 
such as the suite of Japanese armour brought 
back in 1673 as a present to King Charles II. 

Passing the “Court of Honour” on the 
other side of it is the Japanese Industrial 
Palace, which gives you an idea of the 
strides Japan has made in many important 
branches of industry. Over 800 Japanese 
firms are exhibiting in this one building, 
and the exhibits are varied and beautiful. 
The “Court of Honour” is a quadrangle with 
>ts lake crowded with plea.sure craft, its 
palaces on either side of oriental architecture 


and graced at the further end by the 
superb Congress Hall. It is “the crownirig 
feature” of the Great White City. It is said 
to contain the beauties of the lake-city of 
Udaipur, Rajputana, of the Taj Mohal, 
and of the Shalimar Garden, Srinagar. 

The Exhibits of the Japanese 
Government. 

But even much more interesting than 
this, are the exhibits of the Japanese 
Government Departments in a building 
situate at the other side of the Court of 
Honour, and opposite the Palace of the 
Orient. The first group of exhibits 
which attracts the eye are those of the Red 
Cross Society of Japan which was establish- 
ed in 1866. It need not be stated that the 
Society has been a source of untold blessings 
to the nation during the two greatest, wars 
of the modern times, in which Japan has 
had to participate. 'I'o-day the Society 
has a membership of over a quarter of a 
million, of whom 60,000 are women, fhere 
are some lifesize figures of Japanese nurses, 
as akso pictures of them at work in the Civil 
War, Chino-Japanese War of 1890-1895, the 
Boxer rising in China of 1900, and the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904-5. Near by is a 
model of the Hospital Ship of the Society, 
in every sense of the word an up-to-date 
floating Hospital. Examples of the knitted 
articles made bv the Red Cross nurses in 
their leisure hours on board the Hospital 
Ships during the late war are on view. These 
were given to patients as souvenirs. This 
work of the Red Cross Society recalls 
another similar organisation called the 
Japan Women’s League, founded by an aged 
Japanese lady named Madame Okumara 
after some experience she had in North 
China at the time of the Boxer trouble. On 
coming home, she appealed to the women 
of the nation and exhorted them to save even 
so little “as the cost of a .scarf” to give it to 
the nation. Hence the league takes a scarf 
as its badge. The members of this league 
number about one million, and its funds 
amount to a very large sum of money. 

Coming down to the purely military ex- 
hibits, one comes across a series of battle 
tableaux. They are four in nuinber, and 
represent in diorama, the most important 
national and international wars in the 
history of Japan. The first represents the 
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Court of Honour. 


winter camp at the Seige of the Osaka 
Castle in the “Wars of Roses,” with all the 
armoury used on the occasion. The second 
is a tableau of the battle of Uyeno, which 
occurred at the time of the restoration in 
the beginning of the present era (1868). In 
the next tableau is portrayed the battle 
of Tawarazaka at Kyushu, which took place 
in 1877. The shapes and details of the wea- 
pons and other appliances used on the occa- 
sion bear the mark of imitation — of borrow- 
ing from the west, rhe Chino-Japanese War 
is responsible for the last of these fascinating 
dioramas. It depicts the battle of Pingyang 
in the campaign of 1894-95, when Japan 
crossed Korea, took Port Arthur, and cap- 
tured Pekin. All modern accoutrements 
used in this war are depicted in this picture. 
The exhibits of the navy also present a very 
interesting spectacle. The collection of 
beautiful models illustrates the -hipbuilding 
and engineering resources of this Empire. 
Japan to-day builds her own Dreadnoughts 
and what is more, fully equips them from 
her own workshops. Her own resources, 
however, cannot meet all her naval require- 
ments, and she has to place her orders in 
the hands of English and o*:her Continental 
builders of ships and manufacturers of war 
materials. It is very interesting to note 
the different steps in the progress of Japan’s 
commercial marine. She has built up a 
splendid marine by systematically subsidi- 
sing her commercial navy. Models of 


lighiliouse,-. marine anemo- 
meters, and other complicated 
instruments of Japanese in- 
vention are also exhibited 
here. Adjoining is another 
interesting display from the 
department of the Home 
Office, which includes the 
model of the hills about 
Seto, showing how the hill- 
sides are protected, first by 
levelling them to a regular 
slope, and then by girdling 
them with rows of straw 
bundles and planting of 
young trees. 

From the diagrams exhi- 
bited in this Hall one learns 
that in 1804 Japan had less 
than 20 War Ships, while it 
has over 200 of them, (includ- 
ing torpedo boats) now. In the seventies 
she had less than 2,000 men in her navy ; 
now she has about 50,000. Within the 
last 40 years her expenditure on the navy 
alone excluding the war-expenses has risen 
from £250,000 to 7,500 ,ooo£. 

Japanese Art Section. 

In the Japanese Art section the first thing 
that strikes the eye is a series of models of a 
Temple called Todaiji, the most renowned 
temple of ancient Nara. They show the 
sacred edifice with its wonderful carving 
as it appeared in the seventh century. The 
original image of the sitting Buddha in this 
temple is 53 ft. high, the face having a 
length of 10 feet and a width of 9 ft. and 
being of bronze, said to have been cast by 
the Chinese in the i8th century. This temple 
is said to be the largest wooden edifice in 
the world. A series of 12 models (one 
twentieth actual size) illustrate the develop- 
ment of Japanese architecture, including 
Shinto temples arid shrines and dwelling 
houses. The room on the right, contains 
specimens of sculpture, dating back to the 7th 
century. The following rooms are devoted 
to examples of Japanese paintings, princi- 
pally in the forms of screens and rolls. The 
paintings too are arranged in strict histori- 
cal sequence, commencing with samples 
of from the seventh to the twelfth century, 
proceeding from the twelfth to the 
fourteenth, from the fourteenth to the 
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Colonnade Looking towards Court of Arts. 


sixteenth, from the sixteenth lo the 
seventeenth and ending with the nineteenth 
century. 

In the great Industrial and Machinery 
Halls the most interesting exhibits are those 


which illustrate the progress made by Japan 
in education and educational methods, and 
also the work of Japanese women. Here 
you learn that the Ladies’ Patriotic Associa- 
tion of Japan, which had only 5175 mem- 


Ip 
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bers in 1901, now claims over 750,000 mem- 
bers. Its funds too are enormous. The 
motto of the Commercial School of Nagaya 
City, that “the World is Our Market”, is the 
key to the commercial ambition of Japan. 

The Japanese Women’s Education Society 
of Toklo has 600 ordinary members and 180 
special members. 1 will leave the educa- 
tional figures and proceed to the “Bower of 
Spring and A.utumn”, the delightful stand 
of the Nippon Yusan Kaisha, the most im- 
portant Steamship Company in Japan, 
This Company was founded in 1885 and 
owns at present 100 vessels. They have a 
regular service between Yokohama, the 
Japanese port, and Antwerp, a Dutch port, 
with London as a port of call. There are 
numerous other interesting exhibits dis- 
playing Japanese skill in the mixing of 
colours and in making useful elegant articles 
of straw and gra.ss in this Hall. There are 
also a large collection of musical instru- 
ments, of toilet preparations, and other 
articles of decoration as well as of daily 
use. There is a fine collection of Ceramic 
Art, and of Oriental toys. 

Agricultural Produce. 

A separate building is allotted for Japan’s 
agricultural produce, the most important of 
which are Rice and Silk. The Colonial 
posver of Japan finds expression in Japan’s 
colonial palace, including exhibits illus- 
trating life in and products of Korea, 
Formosa, and Manchuria. 

St. Peter’s of Japan. 

In one of the Halls is exhibited an exact 
facsimile of the sacred gateway of one of 
the roval temples of Kyoto. Through this 
lieautiful doorway only the Emperor and 
members of his family are allowed to pass. 
The temple is called the St. Peter’s of Japan, 
because it was erected by the people’s sub- 
scriptions. It is said to have cost i,6oo,ooo£ 
and took 17 years to build. In one of 
the annexes of the temple is a curious rope 
300 ft. in length and 3'^ in diameter, which 
is made of human hair contributed by 
thousands of poor people from the country 
around. In this shrine there are 96 pillars of 
solid wood, together with beams which are 
42ft. long and 4ft. thick. The.se huge timbers 
were dragged to Kyoto and raised into posi- 
tion by the peasants, who took nothing for 


their labour, and in addition contributed 
their pence towards the cost of the building. 
The rope of human hair was used to drag 
the timbers along, as well as to hoist them 
into place. Opposite this, is the stand of 
the Kamashima of Kyoto noted for fine 
tapestries, goffered articles, and textile goods 
generally. Facing it, is a beautiful model 
of the temple of the Zojoji, in Shiba Park, 
one of the four great pleasure grounds of 
Tokio. riie original is a unique work of 
Art. Opposite this model, are tlie exhibits 
of the Ida Company, showing the specimens 
of Yucen dyeing, cat velvet, and silk 
embroideries. Then comes an elaborately 
guilded stand, on which are displayed sacred 
altars from the far east. In cabinets of dark 
highly polished wood, with elaborate gilt 
and bronze fittings the Japanese keep holy 
Images and articles of reverence. 

Phe Human Exhibits. 

Besides the above, there are variou.s other 
Japanese attractions in the Exhibition 
grounds, for example, performances by 
Japanese wrestlers, jiujutsu displays, 
Japanese theatres, etc., etc. Ibit the most 
interesting and pathetic of all sights are the 
human exhibits in the “Uji village”, “the 
Formosa Sha”, anti ‘‘the .\inu Home”. 

‘ .Ainu Home.” 

The Ainus were originallv the inliabitants 
of Japan, its Aborigines. 'I'heir history is 
very similar to that of the North American 
Indians. In the early years of Japan’s 
awakening they were gradually driven off 
the main land to Ye/.o, where they still exist 
in some strength. A number of them,- 
men, women, and children, ha\’e been 
brought over to satisfy the Westerners’ craze 
for curiosities and -ighir-c el ng. I hey are 
located in native huts, made of straw, said 
to have been brought from Japan, and are 
enclosed by a close straw wall. In these 
huts they are represented as engaged in 
wood-carving, embroidery and household 
work. The men are a beautiful set, of 
patriarchal look, with long flowing hair 
and full beards. 'I’hey have decidedly 
handsome and intelligent faces, though they 
look evidently bored and ill at ease in their 
present •iurri>und!ng-. There is a constant 
flow of visitors who look at them as human 
curios. The women are tattooed about the 
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mouth and arms and are by no means ugly. 
Both the men and women are broad-faced 
and well-built. An “expert” thinks that 
the “Ainu” probably represents a very 
very early, Aryan forbear. Vo oie it looked 
an act of the greatest cruelty and insolence 
bordering on inhumanity to bring these 
people, thousands of miles away from their 
homes, with the sole object of exhibiting them 
and subjecting them to the gaze and scrutiny 
of mere curiosity-seeking eyes. It lof>ks as if 
it was a sort of trading in human beings. 
Surely these men and women and children 
shut up m an enclosure without permission 
to go about can have no interest in their 
visit to this country beyond the amount of 
money which might have been given to 
them as a price of their temporary exile, or 
beyond the pleasure of obeying the orders 
of their (lox ernrnent in being compelled to 
leave their homes and transport themselves 
into a new world under strange 
surroundings. The admission to this 
enclosure is obtained by paying another 
i)(i. at the door. 1 he same remarks might 
apply to the “Formosan Sha” and the “Uji 
V illage,” though not to the “Fair Japan,” 
because in this last enclosure the inmates 
are carrying on their business. Phe ad- 
mission to all these enclosures is (yd. each. 

I he impression left on my mind was one of 
extreme pain at the presumption involved 
in the importation of these human exhibits 
with a view to make money and add to the 
attractions of the show. Verily, strange 
are the amenities of civilisation ! ! 

(jARDENS. 

Another striking feature of this exhibi- 
tion are models of Japanese Gardens plant- 
ed by the Japanese gardeners in the exhibi- 
tion grounds. There are two such perfectly 
exquisite examples of the art of the Japanese 
gardener at the great White City the 
Garden of Peace and the Garden of the 
Floating. Isle. The following Interesting 
description of them is taken from an official 
publication : 

Ihere are few Occidentals who have ever been able 
‘Ully to appreciate the marvellous symphonies which 
the Japanese garden-artist.s have learned to produce 
‘IS a matter of heredity through a long progression of 
I’Pnturics, No stone is .selected without not only care- 
•id consideration as to the place it is to occupy, but 
the special symbolism which attaches to the particular 
geological specimen laid down. No tree is planted 


without deep thought as to when its frondage will be 
at perfection, and how that perfection will affect the 
foliage in it.s immediate vicinity. The light and 
graceful are shown against dark masses of other trees. 
Deep shades find a fitting background against lighter 
leaves, and an impression of wonderful perspective is 
conveyed by the whole. 

As l^afcadio Hearn has told us, these gardens are, 
perhaps, even more of a poem than a picture. "For 
as Nature’s scenery, in its varying aspects, affects 
us with sensations of joy or of solemnity, of grimness 
or of sweetness, of force or of peace, so must the true 
rcMcction of it in the labour of the landscape gardener 
create not merely an impression of beauty, but a mood 
in the soul. The grand old landscape gardeners — 
those Buddhist monks who first introduced the art to 
Japan, and subsequently developed it into an almost 
oeculi science — carried their theory yet further than this. 
They held it possible to express moral lessons in the 
detsign of a garden, and to embody abstract ideas, 
such as Chastity, h'aith. Piety, Content, Calm, and 
Connubial Bliss. Therefore were gardens contrived 
according to the character of the owner, whether poet, 
w.irrior, philosopher, or priest. In those ancient 
gardens there were expressed both a mood of nature 
and some rare Oriental conception of a mood of 
man.’’ 

Speaking of his own garden, the same writer, than 
whom few people have more fully appreciated the sdu/ 
<;/■ declares that those by whom it was made 

passed awa)' long generations ago, in the eternal 
transmigration of souls. "But as a poem of nature it 
requites no interpreter. It occupies the front portion 
of the grounds, facing south, and it also extends west 
to the verge of the northern division of the garden, 
from which it is pailly separated by a curious .screen- 
fencre structure. There are large rocks in it, heavily 
mossed ; and divers fantastic basins of stone for 
holding water; and stone lamps, green with years; 
and a shackihoko, such as one sees at the peaked 
angles of castle roofs — a great stone fish, an idealised 
porpoise, with its nose in the ground and its tail in 
the air. 

"There arc miniature hills, with old trees upon them ; 
and there are lung slopes of green, shadowed by 
flowering shrubs, like river banks ; and there are 
green knolls like islets. All these verdant elevations 
rise from spaces of pale yellow sand, smooth as a 
surface of silk and miming the curves and meander* 
ings of a river course. 'I'hese sanded spaces are not 
to be trodden upon ; they are much too beautiful for 
that. The least speck of dirt would mar their effect; 
and it requires the trained skill of an experienced 
native gardener to keep them in perfect form. But 
thev are traversed in various directions by lines of flat 
unhewn rock slabs, placed at slightly irregular distances 
from one another, exactly like stepping-stones across a 
brook. 1'he whole effect is that of the shores of a still 
stream in some lovely, lonesome, drow.sy place. 

"The trees and their shrubs have their curious poetry 
and legends. Like the .stones, each tree has its special 
landscape name according to its position and purpose 
in the composition. Just as rocks and stones form the 
.skeleton of the ground plan of a garden, so pines form 
the framework of its foliage design. They give body 
to the whole. In this garden there are five pines— 
not pines tormented intofantasticalities, but pines made 
wondrously picturesque by long and tireless care and 
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judicious trimming. The object of the gardener has 
been to develop to the utmost possible degree their 
natural tendency to rugged line and massings of foliage 
— that spiny sombre-green foliage w'hich Japanese art is 
never wea^ of imitating in metal inlay or golden 
lacquer. 'Hie pine is a symbolic tree in this land of 
symbolism. Ever green, it is at once the emblem of 
unfliiK hii-.c purpose and of vigorous old age ; and its 
needle-shaped leaves arc credited with the power of 
driving demons away. 

"Another fact of prime importance to remember," 
continues the same writer, "is that in order to com- 
prehend the beauty of a Japanese garden, it is neces- 
sary to understand — or, at least, to learn to under- 
stand — the beauty of stones — not of stones quarried 
by the hand of man, but of stones shaped by Nature 
only. Until you can feel, and keenly feel, that stones 
have character, that stones liave tones and values, the 
whole artistic meaning of a Japanese garden cannot 
be revealed to you. l.arge stones selected for their 
shape may have an a'sthelic wortli of hundreds of 
pounds ; and large stones form the skeleton, or frame- 
work, in the design of old Japanese gardens. Not 
only is every stone chosen wiili a view to its particular 
expressiveness of form, but every stone in the garden 
or about the premises has its separate and individual 
name, indicating its pur[)ose or its decorative duly." 

The whole scene is suggestive of peace. The tiny 
goldfish swimming lazily in the water; the great hills 
shutting out the stress and turmoil of a world beyond ; 
the quaint little shrines suggestive of prayer and medi- 
tation ; the placid surface of the lake repeating with 
.strange mystery the beauty of all around, impress the 
mind with a sense of lilissful rest and quietude. 

Designed in rokyo, the garden has been brought 
into actual existence here by one of the most skilful 
and artistic of Nippon's many artist-gardeners ; and 
those who have been in the Far Fast and have felt 
perhaps without understanding, the wonderful signi- 
ficance of .such a .scene, may w'ell imagine thcmst'lves 
carried away over w'idc oceans and resting once more 
in the heart of Romantic Japan. 

The Garden of the Floating Isle is of the period 
known as Shinru — between 400 and 5(X) years ago — 
but though equally picture.sque, differs in chanicler 
from the fipt. It appeals to a lighter mood, and 
seems to invite to gaiety and pleasure. 

Like "The Garden of Peace" it was designed in 
Tokyo, and has been brought into being at Shepherd’s 
Bush by one of Nippon’s greatest garden artists. 
Nothing here — not even the tiniest of plants, the 
smallest of rocks, or the quaint little arbour retreat— 
but conforrns to an established aesthetic rule. They 
are the artist’s pigments, the colours with which he 
produces his lights and shades, and blends them 
together into a harmonious whole. 

All that tends to produce artistic repose and harmony 
is carefully preserved. It is the work of a true artist. 
In its arrangement, recognised systems of procedure 
are followed, 'fhere arc rules for the securing of 
suitaWe perspective as well as for the fitting indication 
of height and distance. Every detail is as gravely 
formulated as are the items of a ceremonious ritual. 
The outline of a lake is determined by accepted types 
not by mere whim. Each island in the pool has a 
definite purpose to fulfil. There are the "Master’s 
Isle," and the "Guest’s Isle," for the inland lake, the 
"Wind Swept Isle" for the sea. 


Every stone employed in the garden must conform 
to an established figure. I'o build a rockery of burnt 
bricks and clinkers, after the manner of the British 
gardener, would be to the Japanese an offence beyond 
imagining. There are many ways of placing stepping- 
stones but Japan each way is determined by rigid 
canons of the art. A water- worn boulder could only 
be employed in connection with water, real or suggest- 
ed. In the treatment of every tree there is an artistic 
object. Thus the little matsu is so trained as to 
appear old and tempest- worn, and if it is then planted 
upon the summit of a far peak, it looks fitting. The 
disposition of every tree is ruled by a definite, scienti- 
fic, and artistic scheme, in which a place i.s allotted to 
the "Principal Tree," to the "Distancing Tree," and 
to the "View-perfecting Tree." 

The semi-circular bridge, the restful arbours, the 
sacred shrines on the hill-tops, the torii, and the Nara 
lanterns have each a symbolic meaning. 

Adjoining the Garden of the h'loaiing isle is a 
Japanese tea-house, constructed so as to enhance 
the effect. Here fair maidens of Nippon serve lea 
and dainties to delighted visitors. Here, too, are 
examples of miniature landscape gardens from the 
City of Tokyo specially designed for the occasion 
under the supervision of the master of the "Taikoyenr" 
a well-known expert in Shiba Park, who has long 
been celebrated for his imaginative and artistic 
manipulation of miniature landscapes. One is modelled 
on the lines of a pure Japanese garden of the old style. 

In a lake with irregul.ir coast line, small pine-clad 
islets are so placed as to recall the matchless scenery 
of Matsushima. Towards the left-hand side of the 
lake, beyond the red- railed bridge, stands a shrine, in 
front of which is a waterfall indicated by "Taki stone" 
— the natural markings of which giv'e a remarkably 
accurate representation of falling water. On the 
right-hand side of the lake the romantic nature of the 
scenery suggests Mijajima- -one of the "jewels of the 
Inland Sea” — together with an exact reproduction of 
the far-famed Temple of Kinkakuji (Kyoto), whose 
supporting posts stand in the lake in such a way as to 
give it the appearance of floating on the w'ater. The 
architecture and details of this ancient building are 
faithfully modelled on the original, even the stones and 
plants assuming the lint of a thousand years, and the 
tiny pine trees and shrubs so lavishly used are all 
vener.ible in the extreme. 

The second tiny landscape shows a rocky promontory 
projecting into the open sea. On a corner of this 
promontory there is a restful -looking tea-house at the 
foot of the mountain, with the rippling water just 
below. Verdant trees, witK a thick undergrowth of 
bushes, stud the landscape ; stretching its gnarled 
boughs towards the sea, is a quaint old pine with a 
stone bearing a legendary inscription carved on the 
roots. Towards the right there is a waiting-house for 
the guests, from which stepping-stones lead to the 
tea-house, to the right of which, again, is a low hedge 
and amall wooden bridge. The mountain, with its 
rugged and irregular projecting rocks and deep ravines, 
makes a fine contrast to the placid foreground, and, 
to complete the picture, a distant purple mountain 
would seem to float in the far end of the water. As in 
the former case, all the furniture and accessories of 
the tea-house are an exact miniature reproduction of 
the real thing, and no pains have been spared to make 
it as realistic as possible. The tea-wares are arranged 
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hy the hearth, and the weary traveller can almost 
imagine he hears the welcome hiss of the boilin^r 
kettle. 

These two masterpieces are shown on two trays, 
each measuring 1 2 feet by 7 feet. They are housed 
under a delightful open shelter facing the tea-house. 
In warm weather the trays are drawn out in the open, 
but on wet days they remain in the arbour for protec- 
tion. They can, however, be seen at any time. An 
expert from Japan has charge of them. He will plant 
cherry trees, wisteria, and other plants in their 
respective seasons, and replace withered foliage with 
what is fresh. 

The British Section. 

I have not spoken of the liritish section 
of the Exhibition so far. It is a grand show 
of the power, the genius, the skill, and the 
resources of Britain. The British, however, 
being one of the foremost, if not the foremost 
people of modern times, there is nothing 
strange or surprising in this. bhe Japanese 
progress, though, within the last fifty years, 
can almost he said to be miraculous. It is 
therefore no disparagement to the British, 
to talk only of the Japanese contribution to 
the Exhibition, India being a part of the 
British Empire, already knows too well how 
powerful, resourceful and grand the British 
are, and what progress they have made in 
the art of War, as well as in the arts of 
peace. For the present, therefore, I omit 
all mention of the British section. Before 
V iC v liiding. I propose to give an account of 
a scene which 1 saw during a Jiujutsu per- 
formance in the Exhibition, which illustrated 
the race bias that is so much in evidence 


everywhere in this civilised world. It was 
the last feat of the performance, and the 
director in charge, an Englishman, had 
challenged all present, to come and try 
their strength with the Japanese athlete. 
The conditions were, that every lady and 
gentleman who could stay on xMaviliiig 
with the Japanese athlete for over 5 minutes 
would be presented a guinea for every full 
minute after the 5 minutes. None from 
among the audience having accepted 
the challenge, an American professional, 
probably in the employ of the performing 
company for the purposes of show, came 
forward to try his luck. So far as appear- 
ances went, the Japanese was more cor- 
pulent than the American, otherwise there 
was nothing else in the build of the former 
to give him an advantage over the other. 
In the beginning and the middle the 
Japanese allowed the American to have 
several throws -to his credit, but about 30 
seconds before the sixth minute expired, 
he screwed him fast and the Director had 
to order him to get up before the sixth 
minute was over, fearing lest the American 
may die. This may have been genuine or 
mere pretence, but the audience present 
showed their racial bias by cheering the 
American, wherever he gained a point 
over his antagonist, and preserving silence 
when the other did the same. 1 noticed 
this with great amusement and said in 
my mind “Such is human nature !” 

An Indian Visitor. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE BENGALI LANGUAGE 


T he question of a common language for 
India is agitating the public mind for 
sometime past. I'he Nagri-Pracharinl 
Sabha of Benares and the Ekaliplvistara 
Parishad of Calcutta are visible embodi- 
ments (the latter indirectly) of the idea 
which lies at the root of that movement. 
^ he polyglot periodical, Devnagar^ 
published by the latter Association, is 
devoted to an object — the introduction of 
a common Indian script — which, if gained, 
IS sure to facilitate the learning of a com- 


mon language. Essays have been read be- 
fore learned societies, and articles published 
in the magazines, advocating the claims of 
some Indian vernacular or other for adoption 
as the universal language of India. All this 
is but one form of the manifestation of the 
new spirit, whose aim is to organise the 
forces of national activity, and replace 
diversity by unity. 

The name of Bengali does not seem to 
have occurred to any except one of the 
advocates of the movement for a Pan- Indian 
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language, though two at least of the most 
prominent amotjg them, ex-Judge Sarada 
Charan Mitra and the late Dr. Nishikanta 
Chattopadhyaya, are F3engalees. The ex- 
ception is Professor Joges Chandra Ray of 
the Cuttack College, who has had the 
temerity to advance the claims of Bengali 
for precedence among the various languages 
of India, in an article contributed to the 
magazine of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad 
or Bengal Academy of I.iferature. 

On the learned professor’s own showing, 
in the near future, Bengali does not seem to 
stand much of a chance of success in the 
direction indicated. Bengali, Bihari, Oriah, 
Assamese, Marathi, Gujarati, are all Prakrit 
languages derived from or allied to 
one common ancient tongue- Sanskrit. 
Their vocabularies are largely derived from 
that classical language, but while thev differ 
from one another they have all this charac- 
teristic in common, that educated persons 
speaking any of these languages can par- 
tially undestand Hindi, another derivative 
of Sanskrit. Prima facte, therefore, among 
the various langiiageN referred to above, 
Hindi stands a better chance of being 
elevated to the dignity of the national 
language, and this also appears to be the 
opinion of the Ekalipivistara Parishad, 
as it certainly is of the Nagri Pracharini 
Sabha. 

But Bengali, in the opinion of the learned 
professor, in addition to possessing the 
power of thoroughly assimilating new words 
from Sanskrit a power which is shared in 
a lesser degree by the other Sanskritic 
languages mentioned above — has certain 
other characteristics peculiar to itself which 
make it more fit than the other to become, 
in the long run, the universal language or 
lingua franca of India. Its grammar and 
syntax are easy and free from intricacies, 
it possesses a more classical vocabulary and 
a richer literature than any other indigenous 
language, it can boast of more Tatsama as 
opposed to Tadthava"^ words than the other 
Prakritic languages, and in the course of 
the last fifty years and more, it has shown 
itself capable of remarkable development. 
Advocates of Hindi and Marathi will perhaps 
claim that they too possess these charac- 
* Tatsamas — Words borrowed from Sanskrit un- 
changed. Tadhhavas — words having Sanskrit or the 
Primary Prakrit for their origin. 


teristics, but few will be prepared to deny 
that in these respects Bengali occupies a 
pre-eminent posit on among the Indian 
languages. 

The defects of the Bengali l.anguag’e, in 
the opinion of the learned essayist, are that 
it is broken up into too many dialects (and 
this defect Hindi has in common with 
Bengali),, that there is, a wide divergence 
between the spoken and the written tongue, 
and that it Is not a phonetic language, the 
dissonance between spelling and pronuncia- 
tion being much less sharply defined in some 
of the other Indian languages, notably 
Uriah and Telugu. 

As to the first of these drawbacks, it ma} 
be observe<] that facility of locomotion, 
the introduction of printing, the spread of 
education, and a common forn^ of adminis- 
tration, are acting as powerful solvents of 
provincialism of every shape ami form. 
The Calcutta ‘cockney’ dialect is pene- 
trating the interior of East Bengal and all 
the local dialects are being gradually 
thrown into the crucible to be reduced to 
one uniform type. Fhe process is slow but 
sure, though it must be admitterl that the 
partition of Bengal has appreciably retarded 
its rate of progress. 

The discord between the spoken and the 
written language is probably greater in 
Bengal than In Scotland, for instance. In 
England, every educated gentleman speaks 
the language he writes, though of course 
in conversation he does not largely indulge 
in the serious style of his studied composi- 
tions. In Bengal, however, the standard 
conversational patois may be taken to be 
that of Santipur, but books are never 
written in that dialect. One result of this 
is that hitherto no writer of East Bengal 
has produced a really good novel, for the 
dialogues with which every work df fiction 
is interspersed must be written in a conver- 
sational style if they are to be true to life, 
and an East Bengal author can hardly as 
yet feel himself quite at home in the 
standard conversational dialect of Calcutta 
or Santipur, whereas only a genius like 
that of Sir Walter Scott can endow the 
provincial dialects of East Bengal with 
even a temporary vitality, not merely as 
spoken, but also as written tongues. But 
in this very fact of their want of vitality 
as written languages and in their narrow 
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spheres of influence lies the hope of their 
ultimate extinction and absorption in one 
common type. 

Coming to the third defect of the Bengali 
language, r)iz., its non-phonetic character, 
we may be permitted to doubt whether this 
is really so serious an Impediment as has 
been urged by some writers. English, and 
in a much greater degree French, are also 
non-phonetic tongues; but this has not 
prevented the one from being the language 
of commerce, and the other that of diplo- 
macy, all the world over. In the opinion 
of Professor Ray, the spelling and pronun- 
ciation of Bengali words might be brought 
into greater harmony and correspondence 
if the scientific pronunciation of Sanskrit 
v\'ords were more ca refull v attended to in 
our public Schools and Colleges where 
Sanskrit is studied. 

To these drawbacks enumerated by the 
learned professor, a fourth may be added 
the Bengali script. Mahrathi, Gujarati, 
and Hindi possess a great advantage over 
Bengali in tha* Hindi is entirely written in 
Devnagri, the Mahrathi language employs 
Devnagri in printing magazines and books, 
and even Gujarati works are now being 
printed in Devnagri symbols to render them 
easil\ accessible to ncm-Gujarati readers. 

1 he Bengali alphabet is j.ust the same as 
Sanskrit. So by simply adopting the 
Dex'nagri Scrijn, we may do away with 
this difficulty. A little scrutiny of the 
part which a common script- the Roman 
has played in Western Europe as a factor 
111 unifying, and spreading one common 
type of civilisation among the various 
races which Inhabit that portion of the 
globe, will show how beneficial to the 
evolution of a common nationality i-^^ the 
possession of a common script. At one 
stroke it removes a most formidable diffi- 
culty which meets us at the very outset in 
the path of acquiring a new language. 
And when the act does not involve more 
than a slight initial disadvantage due to 
nnfamillarity and requires no radical struc- 
tural change of the alphabet, it seems high- 
ly desirable that this disadvantage should 
he cheerfully borne by the people of 
Bengal for the sake of the country at large. 

bo far, we have left the great Dravidian 
languages out of account, but any survey 
'd the subject however hasty it may be, 


would be incomplete without a passing 
reference to the principal among the Dravi- 
dian l.irujUftgi*'' ' ramil, I'elugu, Canarese, 
and Malavalam. Though they come out of a 
stock entirely different from that of the 
Prakritic languages referred to above, we 
learn from Professor l^ay that they too have 
an alphabet ultimately derived from Sans- 
krit, and that their vocabularies have been 
largely enriched from Sansicritic sources. 
But one thing seems certain, viz.^ that what- 
ever language may ultimatelv gain the 
upper hand In India, none of Dravidian 
origin, in spite of the rich literature which 
some of these languages boast of, stands the 
least chance of being successful in the 
competition. In the interests of the evolu- 
tion of a common nationality, the desire for 
the adoption of a universal language for all 
India has slowly formulated itself and has 
now become pretty general. If our brethren 
of the .Southern Presidency, in other respects 
so patriotic, feel with us on this question, 
and allow that tlie Dravidian group of 
languages have no chance of being included 
among the number of eligible languages out 
of which the selection shall have to be 
ultimately made, the question arises -\vhat 
is to be the Jiui^ua franca -the international 
dialect of India, due regard being had to 
the requirements of the South Indian races 
who speak languages of Dravidian origin? 

Here it is necessary to remember that the 
Hindus of the Madras Presidency are not 
the only peoples whose necessities we have 
to consider in this connection. Phere is 
anotlier great community w’hich has become 
very articulate of late we of course, mean 
the Moslems and anv scheme of a universal 
language w'hich does not take their needs 
into consideration is foredoomed to failure, 
for it has no chance whatever of getting a 
hearing at the bar of united India. 

Dr. Nishi Kanta Chattopadhyaya in a 
posthumous article published in the May 
number of the Hindustan Rcvieiv considers 
that Hindustani, written in Urdu characters, 
has the best claim to be raised to the 
dignity of a national language. It has, he 
considers, better claims than any other 
language, because: i) it has been and is 
still to some extent the lingua franca of 
India, and is understood from Dacca to 
Karachi, and from Lahore to Tanjore ; (2) it 
is like English, a mixed and composite 
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language, representing both Hindu and 
Moslem influences ; (3) it is a practical 
nonpedagogic and readily assimilative lan- 
guage ; (4) it possesses the special patronage 
of the Government and (5) it possesses a 
script that is elegant and easy to write. 

Over against these considerations may 
be set down the fact that whereas the 
number of Mahomedans in India, with 
whom Hindustani is naturally associated, 
is roughly speaking, a little over six crores 
and that of Hindus is a little less than twenty 
crores, and that the number of literate 
males among the Hindus is over five times 
that among the Mahomedans. It must also 
be rememberec||th3t most of the Mahome- 
dans of Upper India (including Bengal) 
speak along with their Hindu brethren, one 
of the Sanskritic dialects, and further that 
the Rekhta of Southern India is not 
Hindustani, and differs from it, as Dr. 
Chattopadhyaya says, as the Langued'Oc 
of Provence differs from the Langued'Oil of 
Normandy. It should also be borne in 
mind that Urdu does not possess as rich 
a literature as Bengali, Marathi or Gujarati 
and has no pretensions to ancient origin. 

It is necessary to examine the claims of 
Hindustani as set forth by Dr. Chatto- 
padhyaya. It is not undeistood, though the 
Doctor says it is, in the tracts of the Madras 
Presidency speaking any Dravidian tongue. 
We found by actual experience even Musal- 
man cabmen in Madras who could not 
understand it. (2) Bengali, as it is spoken, 
contains a large admixture of Persian 
and Arabic words, Bengali books contain 
many of these words. Almost all Bengali 
law and revenue terms and words used in 
trade and Zemindari accounts, &c., are of 
Persian or Arabic origin. Therefore, like 
Hindu.stani, Bengali too, can claim to be 
a mixed and composite language, represent- 
ing both Hindu and Moslem influences. (3) 
Bengali is also an assimilative tongue. (4) 
Hindustani is no doubt specially favoured 
by Government, and also by Anglo-Indians, 
particularly as most of their domestic servants 
are Musalmans. (5) As for the Urdu script, it 
may be easy to write, but it is proportion- 
ately difficult to read, often, even by the 
writer himself. In fact it-may be said that 
the faster a man writes Urdu, the more 
difficult he makes it to read. And if to 
ensure correct and easy reading, one writes 


Urdu with ail the diacritical marks and 
points, it cannot be written faster than 
Hindi or Bengali. Urdu writing gives rise 
to more misreading than Hindi or Bengali. 

Now to the question propounded in an 
earlier paragraph — what is to be the inter- 
national language of India ? On the negative 
side, we have seen that none of the Dravi- 
dian languages can aspire to that position. 
In fact, by far the majority of the hundred 
and odd languages now spoken in India 
may be safely omitted from our considera- 
tion and the competition may be said to be 
virtually confined to five languages - Hindi,’ 
Hindustani, Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati. 
These are the only languages which are 
capable of entering the list.s with any 
chance of success. If this be so, in favour 
of which of these languages is the v^erdict 
likely to be pronounced by some distant 
generation of Indians ? 

In the opinion of a large section of the 
people, that verdict i.s most likely to go 
in favour of Hindi. Apart from the fact 
already referred to that it is more or less 
intelligible to the speakers of all the other 
Sanskritic languages, it has the advantage 
of being one of the two principal elements 
by the admixture of which the composite 
Hindustani language was formed. 'Po the 
advocates of Hindustani, therefore, Hindi 
will be the least objectionable of Indian 
vernaculars, if Hindustani has no chance 
of acceptance. 

But there are other considerations which 
tell in favour of Bengali. If we refuse to 
identify Western Hindi (spoken by nearly 
four crores of people) with Eastern Hindi 
(spoken by a little above two crores), the 
language which is found to have the largest 
numerical following in India is Bengali, 
spoken as it is by four and a half crores of 
people. I he Bengali speaking people are 
admittedly the most intellectually endowed 
and politically advanced community in 
India. 'Pheir literature has developed more 
than any other Indian literature under 
British rule, and they possess organisations 
like the Bengal Academy of Literature 
with its various local branches which are 
doing useful work in furtherance of the 
cause of the Bengali language. It is 
flexible, assimilative, and as Professor Ray 
shows, free from grammatical intricacies. 
A cultured Mahratta lady of the learned 
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professors acquaintance could learn Bengali 
much more easily than Hindi. We have 
seen that the Devnagri script can be easily 
adapted to the Bengali language, as only 
calligraphic and not alphabetical changes 
are required to bring about the transforma- 
tion. Moreover —and this is a most import- 
tant point to consider —as the two Bengals 
together contribute 41 per cent, of the entire 
Mahomedan population of India, and their 
mother-tongue, with insignificant exceptions 
at Dacca and Murshidabad, is Bengali, 
from this point of view also Bengali appears 
to be entitled to precedence over the other 
languages of India. 

As only less than two crores of people 
speak Marathi and less than one crore speak 
(iiijarati, there does not seem to be 
any rational justification for indulging in 
tlu‘ hope that Marathi and Gujarati, in 
sjMte of their numerous excellences, will 
! ever acquire the predominance in India. 

Fkit what of the people of Southern 
India? maybe pertinently asked here. If 
ramil or rdugu has no chance of being 
raised to the pedestal of the Pan-Indian 
language, neitlier has any language other 
than Sanskriric in origin anv chance of find- 
ing favour with the people who speak those 
tongues. In the first place, they are Hindus, 
(it being well-known that Mahomedans 
form a swall minority of the population of 
southern India), and more orthodox in many 
I respects than their fellow-religionists in other 
parts of India. Secondly, their languages, 
in spite of their non-Aryan origin, contain 
an increasingly large admixture of Sanskrit 
words. Under the circumstances, Hindus- 
tani must be left out of account unless we 
vvant to exclude the good people of the 
Madras Presidency — -one-seventh of the 
population of India — from the proposed 
linguistic union. If Marathi and Gujarati 
he similarly eliminated owing to the com- 
parative paucity of their adherents, there 
remain only two Indian languages in the 
held, Hindi and Bengali. We shall briefly 
indicate why it seems to us that the latter 
has greater chance of success in the southern 
country than the former. 

H there is any province besides their own 
which the Madrasis have always looked up 
for light and guidance, it is Bengal. 
Vaishnavism had its origin in the Deccan 
Old was carried forward by Chaitanya in 


Bengal. The great South Indian sage 
Sankaracharya is as much admired in 
Bengal as anywhere else in India. If we 
omit the littoral tract of Orissa, of which 
more presently, where Oriah is spoken by 
less than a crore of people, Bengal borders 
on the Madras Presidency. The East Coast 
Railway has drawn the tie closer between 
the two provinces. The literature of Bengal 
is more up to date, more in harmony with 
the advanced notions of the times, than 
Hindi literature. The genius of the Bengali 
language seems more adapted to the 
assimilation of foreign styles of expression. 
According to Prof. I^ay, many educated 
Madrasis have not even he^d the name of 
Hindi. An Indian of the South is therefore 
likely to prefer Bengali to Hindi. 

In the opinion of Professor Ray, Oriah 
is closely allied to Bengali and an Oriah 
poetess Madhavi Dasi wrote books in 
Bengali, and Bengali songs and Kirtans 
are to this day sung in broken Bengali, 
and Bengali books like Chaitanya Charita- 
mrita, written in Oriah characters, are to 
this day read, by the people all over the 
interior of Orissa, and understood by them. 
In Bt'ngali households, Oriah domestic 
scrvauts are frequently engaged, and the 
language, owing to its affinity to Bengali, 
does not prove a barrier to social inter- 
course. This remark also applies to Beharee 
menials, with whom the interchange of 
ideas becomes equally easy after a few 
tlays’ practice, owing to the common stock 
of words in both the languages. Bengali, 
Bihari^=-‘ and Oriah constitute, in fact, the 
Magadhi branch of the ancient Prakrit, 

* We have found hy experience that the common 
illiterate Bihari people, of Bankipur, for instance, 
find difticnity in understanding and speaking Hindi 

as it is spoken, for instance, at Allahabad “ the 

language of Bihar has often been considered to be a 
form of the “Hindi" said to be spoken in the United 
Provinces, but really nothing can be further from 
the fact. In spite of the hostile feeling with which 
Biharis regard ever} thing ct>nnectcd witli Bengal their 
langtiage is a sister of Bengali, and only a distant 
cousin of the longue spoken to its west. I, ike Bengali 
and Oriya. 't is a direct descendant of the old 
Magadha Apabhransa.” Census of India, 1901, 
Vol. I, p. 3r8). The Maithili dialect of Bihari is spoken 
by more than one crore of people, and the Maithili 
.script is practically the same as the Bengali, “It 
closely resembles that used for Bengali, but differs 
from it just enough to make it at first sight rather 
puzzling to read.” {Census 0/ India, 1901, Vol. I, 
p.iai). 
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and their close philological alliance is well 
established. Biharl is spoken by nearly 
four crores of comparatively backward 
people. But lest the number of its adher- 
ents raise any doubts as to the fitness of 
Bengali to overcome and assimilate it, it 
may be mentioned here that Mithila fur- 
nished the earliest Bengali poet Vidyapati. 
Moreover, prolonged association with the 
people of lower Bengal both under Maho- 
medan and British rule as well as the in- 
clusion of both under the same administra- 
tive unit have already partially assimilated 
the two languages to one another, especially 
in districts like Bhagalpur and Purneah, 
situated on the^njjporderland between Bengal 
and Bihar proper. 

Assamese, spoken by less than fourteen 
lakhs of people, possesses the same script 
as Bengali, and is almost the same 
language. We read in the East India 
Gazetteer by Walter Hamilton (London, 
second edition, 1828) that since the middle 
of the seventeenth century '‘the governing 
party [of Assam] have entirely adopted the 
language of Bengal which has become so 
prevalent that the original Assamese, 
spoken so late as the reign of Aurangzebe, 
is almost become a dead language." Within 
recent times a movement has been set on 
foot for the resuscitation of the Assamese 
language, but it is incapable of putting 
forth any high degree of activity, and is 
bound to be merged in the Bengali 
language if the latter succeeds in assuming 
a predominant position among the Indian 
vernaculars. 

The process by which one language gains 
the mastery over another and causes the 
latter to succumb to it is of course a slow 
and gradual one. An entire population 
does not l)odily give up its native language 
at a given moment of time and adopt 
another. What does happen is that the 
better minds of the community adopt the 
superior language and the fashion is 
imitated b) their neighbours, till at last it 
filters down to the masses. And once the 
adopted l.mguage becomes the mother- 
tongue, in the literal sense, of the majority 
of the population, the total extinction of 
the less-favoured indigenous tongue is only 
a matter of time. The more conservative 
and intransigeant section may be impervious 
to the new light, but their children and 


grandchildren could not be so perverse 
without finding themselves in the position 
of leaders without a following, and in their 
own interests and from sheer necessity they 
would have to give up their attitude of 
aloofness and merge themselves with the . 
majority. 

If it be looking too far ahead as yet to 
speculate on the chances of the adoption of 
a single language by all the two hundred and 
ninety millions of the inhabitants of Intlia, 
it may still be safely prophesied that the best 
preparation for that ultimate goal will lie 
(1) in the cultivation, by all the more 
important of the written languages, of a 
common script, (2) in the adoption, from 
Sanskrit and the classical languages of the 
west, of scientific and technical terms in 
large numbers, (3) in the enrichment of the 
vernacular literatures by the translation of 
the best books in foreign languages, living 
and dead, and also in the various Indian 
languages, ancient and modern and (4) in 
the publication of original and up-to-date- 
works on scientific, literary and aesthetic 
subjects. That language whose adherents 
are properly equipped and organised for 
carrying on this work, and have consciousl\ 
set before them the aim of raising their 
literature to the highest pitch of excellence, 
will undoubtedly have the best chance of 
emerging as the universal language of 
India. 'That any one of the existing 
languages of India will attain to that 
glorious position without substantial modi- 
fication may be doubted. And it is almost 
certain, in view of the Important Maho- 
medan and South Indian minorities who 
own allegiance to non-Sanskritic stocks, that 
India will never be unilingual, in the sense 
that one language will become the mother- 
tongue of all the peoples of India, though 
a particular language may become the 
lingua franca of all India. But even if that 
ideal be deemed too visionary, there can be 
no doubt that the Darwinian law applies 
here as elsewhere, and in the struggle for 
existence among the various languages of 
India, those which can adapt themselves 
most to their environments can alone hope 
to survive. And the remark may be hazard- 
ed that in this trial of strength, that lan- 
guage which, instead of depending on the 
slow process of naJbttral evolution, con- 
sciously aims at precedence, will evolve 
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more quickly than the rest and acquire a 
coi^^n of vantage. One unifying agent of 
great potency is our common political 
status. We live under the same govern- 
ment., and the same ideal of civilisation and 
progress, and the studv of the same foreign 
language, e. g. English, are moulding our 
literatures. The result is that In style and 
mode of expression, in our common stock 
of ideas and ideals, in our hopes and aspira- 
tions and lines of development, we are ap- 
proaching a common standard which makes 
its Influence felt on the languages and 
literatures of India. Bengali literature has 
received the impress of that influence in the 
most marked degree, and if it cah keep the 
same distance between Itself and the other 
Indian literatures in its onward march of 
progres.s as it has hitherto done, may we 
not he permitted to hope that the Bengali 
language will stand a laetter chance than 
any other Indian vernacular of being ac- 
cepted as the international if not the com- 
mon and universal language of all India in 
those distant ages when the dream of to- 
day will come within the range of practical 
politics ? 

Bengalke. 

P. S.(i) After the al)Ove was written, we 
came across an article entitled ‘The Pan- 
Hindi Movement’ by Mr, M. K. Dixit in the 
May number of the East and UT’.s/. It shows 
how I lie movement for nationalising the 
Hindi language is gaining ground. .Mr. 
Dixit says that in the law temples and 
college halls of L( mdon the Indian students 
‘talk to one another in Hindi, even when 
our Madrasi friemis are present, withruit any 
danger of being misunderstood’. He also 
thinks that ‘if a section of the natir)n are 
determined to make the dialect of a pro- 
vince the literary language of the whole 

nation, they have succeeded in doing so ’ 

In his opinion —and this is also our opinion 

‘the first step peremptorily necessary is 
the adoption of the same alphabet in print- 
ing books’. According to Mr. Dixit, the 
dialect of the part may be made the 
language of the whole in one of three ways : 
(i) the imperial rule of a mighty monarch, 
Frederick the Great, (2) the preachings of 
a mighty religious reformer, e g., Luther land 
've may add Mahomet), (3) the verses of a 
great poet, c.g*, Dante and Chaucer. Taking 
these factors of unification one by one, we 


find that the first applies only to the English 
language in India, which though ' the lan- 
guage of our mighty rulers, is however a 
total exotic, and not the dialect of any part 
of the peninsula, and is thus unfitted to 
become the lingua franca of India As to 
religious reformers, it is well-known that 
saveand except Pundit Dayanand Saraswati, 
the founder of the great Arya Samaj, all the 
notable religious leaders of modern India, 
from Ram Mohun Roy down to Kesbub 
Chandra Sen and Swami Vivekananda, 
have come from Bengal, but it must be 
admitted that with the exception of Raja 
Ram .Mohun, their Influence on Bengali 
literature has not been grea^j^ for they gener- 
ally preached and wrote in English. It is 
in the field of poetrv that Bengali literature 
stands ii-iri vailed. While Tulsidas and Surdas 
have their prototypes in Ra.shiram and 
Krittibas, and the Vaishnav poets of Bengal 
are unsurpassed for their Ivric genius, the 
galaxy (»f modern poets from .Michael Madhu- 
sudan I 3 utt atid Hem Chandra Bannerjec 
down to .Nabin Chandra Sen and Ravindra 
Nath Tagore, to mention only the most 
prominent names, is the glory and the pride 
of Bengali literature, and it is doubtful if 
other Indian literatures can point to a living 
poet with the c ;mprehensive and soaring 
genius of Ravindranath, who more than 
any other contemporary Bengali writer of 
prose and verse (for he is also the leader of 
Bengali prose) has shown how charmingly 
appropriate a vehicle the Bengali language 
may become in the hands of a great artist 
for expressing the subtle and delicately- 
tinted modes of feeling and thought which 
are apt to elude the grasp of all but the 
most refined organisations. If poetry, 
whether grand and heroic, or sweet and 
lyrical, be taken as the test, Bengali is 
facile princeps among the Indian languages 
and has the greatest claims to being consi- 
dered with favour by the rest of India. 
Before concluding these few additional 
observations, we should like to say that the 
subject dealt with in this paper deserves 
more elaborate treatment than we have 
been able to give it, by experts who would 
do well to expound their views in the 
hospital columns of the Modern RevmjiK 

Bengalee. 

P. S. (2) — Some of the objections to 
Hindustani have been briefly considered by 
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Dr. Nishi Kanta Chattopadhyaya In the 
second instalment of his learned article 
published in the June number of the Hindus^ 
tan Review, which reached our hands after 
the above article was sent to the pre^ss. We 
observe that in the opinion of no less an 
authority than Dr. Syed Ali Bilgrami, the 
acquirement of Urdu has been made ‘extra- 
ordinarily difficult’ by the ‘uncongenial 
mode of writing’ it and this difficulty is ‘the 
chief cause of the backwardness of Maho- 
medan education’. Prof. Garcin de d'assy 
prefers the Urdu to the Kaithi script, but not 
to the Devnagri, which he calls a ‘beautiful 
character’. The ‘Klegant Urdu Script’ of 
Dr. Chattopadhyaya therefore appears to 
be not without its detractors, even among 
learned Mahomedans. On the question of 
the patronage of the ruling race which 
Urdu is supposed to enjoy, Dr. Chatto- 
padhyaya’s own observations show that it 
should not be too much counted upon. 
For he says : 

‘‘Political patronage, however valuable, can never 
force the growth of a language unless the nation or the 
race that use.s it co-operate with the Government. 
Since it is a trite sa)Mng that the growth of a language 
as well as of a nation, which usually wms pari passu, 
is truly promoted and ultimately determined more 
by its own efforts than by any extraneous and adven- 
titious influences brought to bear on it from outside.” 

Dr. Chattopadhyaya cannot also ignore 

“the reproach usually cast against it ] Urdu !, that 
its literature is neither rich nor elevating, that it is too 
little adopted to the needs of the present day and too 
much tied down to the old Court traditions of Delhi 
and Lucknow to appeal with success to the rising 
generations of India.” 

In the same number of the Hindustan 
Review, Prof. Hira Lai Chatlerjl expresses 
the same opinion. Dr. Schrader, Ph. D., 
Director of the Adyar Library in Madras, 
writing in the Indian Review for June 1909, 
disposes of the claims of Urdu to be the 
lingua franca of India in the following 
words : 

‘‘Let me tell you, that Urdu is the very expression of 
the pitiable state into which India has sunk. Us adop- 
tion would surely help you to degenerate quicker, but 
not to raise your nation'. 

Dr. Chattopadhyaya rightly surmises that 
Dr. Schrader’s remarks have reference to 
the present degraded state of Urdu litera- 
ture, and admits that it has not been able 
to march side by side with the other pro- 
minent vernaculars of the country, such as 
the Bengali, the Marathi, and the Gujarati. 


Indeed Dr. Chattopadhayaya seems, after 
all, to be only a half-hearted advocate of 
Hindustani, for he is of the opinion that in 
order to become the national language of 
India, Urdu must virtually be converted to 
Hindi. Let us quote his own words : 

"Hindustani can become the national language of 
India only by using as much as po.ssible those “good, 
old Tadbhavas as Mr. Beames has put it, that is to 
say, those old classical Hindi words in which the 
Brajabhasa or the old western Hindi was so immensely 
rich. It will then be far more intelligible to the masses 
of the population, Hindu as well as Mahomedan, and 
not otherwise”. 

Dr. Chattopadhyaya here assumes, rightly 
enough, that Sanskrltic words are more 
intelligible to all sections of Indians than 
words of ^rsian or Arabic origin. 

With one observatlort of Dr. Chatto- 
padhyay*we are in entire agreement. He 
.says : 

"In order to become the national language of all 
India, Hindustani must, above all, represent the 
deepest thoughts and the highest ideals of all Hindustan 
and not merely the sectarian prejudices or tlie sectional 
views of a certain clique or of a certain league 
Religion is undoubtedly an important fie that binds 
communities, but the bond ot a common latherland 
or motherland is still deeper, stronger and far more 
natural, 'rhe sentiment of Patrie is even deeper ami 
stronger than that of race”. 

We cannot help :e.na ■king that it is 
precisely in this respect, more than any 
other, that the Bengali language stands 
pre-eminent among the Indian languages. 
Dr. Chattopadhyaya quotes one patriotic 
Urdu poem of Dr. Iqbal with appreciation, 
but we mean no offence to the learned poet, 
for whose patriotic sentiments we have 
nothing but admiration, when we say that 
quite ninety per cent, of the nationalistic 
songs which have been written in Bengal, 
by minor or even anonymous writers, in the 
course of the last five years, excel his 
composition in richness of ideas and depth 
of pathos. Besides the directly patriotic 
poems, of i^hich such excellent collections 
have recently been published in Bengal, 
there are a l^irge number of other poems 
which though not expressly written with 
a patriotic purpose, instil into the minds 
of their readers a genuine the coun- 

try, ‘of its trees, flowers, 
rivers, mountains, triblss,, men and 

women/ as Dr. Chatto{Mitd|a|^a puts it. 
In the beautiful languahi^ ^ tfic learned 
Doctor, a literature, in ^ appeal to 
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the majority of its readers, must ‘scent of redolent of this fragrance than the Bengali 
the soil of its growth’, and no Indian literature, 

literature, we venture to assert, is more Bengalee. 


A FOREST TRAGEDY 

liv Cathleyni; Saint Nihal Singh. 


O UT in the wild wood a maple leaf fell 
madly in love with afilmy,lacey birch 
leaf on a near-by tree. From the 
moment he first burst from his brown-walled 
prison and peeped into the world of light 
and love, and spied the graceful, green- 
garbed birch leaf swaying in the spring 
breeze, he lost his head. All spring he 
sighed his love and wooed the pretty birch 
leaf with all the ardor of a strong maple 
leaf’s passion. When the summer sun 
drowsed all nature into somnolence at 
noon-tide, stirred by his emotions he 
crooned a ditty to his lady love. When 
the midnight mist unfolded its grey blanket 
and spread it over hill and dale, wrapping 
the whole world about with a thick veil, 
and the night wind softly whispered a 
traveller’s tale to the forest, careful lest it 
wake slumbering nature, the maple leaf, 
sleepless with longing, sang a serenade to 
the angel of his dreams. Summer-long he 
wooed and strove to win her affections, 
hut she held him disdainfully aloof. 

“I am days older than you,” she insisted, 
.when he told her of his love, “and it can 
never be. Besides, I like my independence. 
I love to swing up here on the birch bough 
and dance in the wind, with no one to dic- 
tate to me what I shall say or do. You 
must forget that you ever met me. ” 

And many and many were the excuses 
she made, in feminine fashion, while the 
maple leaf swayed toward her in the breeze, 
straining to span the distance that separa- 
ted them. 

At last, when the autumn frosts had 
tinged the maple leaf with regal red and 


gold, the birch leaf, won by his beauty 
where eloquence had failed (in feminine 
fashion) capitulated. Then the maple leaf 
frantically sought to approach near enough 
to lay his red cheek against her glossy face. 
One day in a mad struggle to reach his 
birch leaf love, he fell from the tree and 
rested on the ground beneath her. 

“ Loosen your hold and fall down beside 
me,” be panted. “We will be united at 
last, ” 

But the birch leaf loved life and she was 
afraid to let go her hold on the branch. 
Day after day the maple leaf pleaded, while 
his lady love, sick with longing to be near 
her lover, still feared to make the plunge, 
still loved her independence and dreaded to 
give up her life for love of a maple leaf. 
Stricken with despair, the maple leaf 
pined and faded and withered and died. 

One day, despite all her efforts to hold 
fast to life, the autumn wind brutally shook 
her loose from her moorings and she flutter- 
ed down beside her dead lover. And fthe 
sighed as she pressed her pale face to his. 
And she knew, too late, that the time is 
bound to come to every leaf when it must 
let go. And she cursed herself because she 
had not loosened her hold on her independ- 
ence while her lover was still beautiful and 
warm with life — when she might have known 
a few days of bliss before oblivion swallowed 
her. And she learned the lesson that after 
all, love does not mean loss of independ- 
ence or individuality, but rather the doubl- 
ing of it. Too late she learned that love 
is better than liberty — better than life. And 
sighing and crying, she died. 
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THE MULLAH DO PIYAZA* 


T he following details of the life of the 
Mullah do Piyaza are taken from the 
Sawanih-Umri Abu-al Hasan Mullah 
do Piyaza, a work in Hindustani, printed 
at Lahore in 1891, No. 14109, A. 27 in the 
British Museum Catalogue. The accompany- 
ing reproduction is the traditional likeness 



The Mullah Do Piyaza. 

of the Mullah, and is from a beautiful draw- 
ing on skin in the collection of Mr. 
Gogunendronath l agore. A coloured, but 
inferior, copy of this drawing appears in 
the British Museum album, Or. 2369, fol. 7. 
An inferior woodcut also appears in the 
printed life above referred to.t The very 

* 1 have to thank my friend Dr. A. K. Coomara- 
swar^ for the picture and the note.s about it. 

+ There is also a portrait in the l .ahore Mu.seum. 
—Ed. Af. R. 


clever drawing here reproduced, is no doubt 
a caricature. It suggests a rather cruel or 
cynical nature (which his life does not seem 
to corroborate) ; or perhaps a certain bitter 
humour of a man whom life has disap- 
pointed. 1 he face shows traces also of 
illness and suffering. The Mullah is shown 
as an old man, riding a most miserable 
horse, a veritable Rosinante, whose legs 
seem to tremble even in the picture, the 
very pariah dog is forced to bark at it. 

I he Mullah was bom in the city of Tail 
in Arabia. His father was Abu al Muhasan, 
a Sheikh renowned far and wide tor his 
wealth. His mother was '•araful Nisa, a 
very beautiful and gifted woman, well 
versed in letters. riie Mullah was sent to 
school at the age of six, and was very fond 
of his teacher Abdur Rahman. He had a 
wonderful memory. In three years he learnt 
by heart much of the Quran. At school he 
was an '"enfant terrible," but showed signs 
of originality and wit. Once, going to 
school in tlie afternoon, he found no one 
in the class, and the teacher not yet arrived. 
He took the opportunity to take a section 
of the Quran out of one of his school 
fellows’ bag, and put it in his teacher’s port- 
folio. When the time came to read, the 
boy could not find his book. He complain- 
ed to the teacher. The latter used some 
rather violent language, and said that the 
boy amongst whose books the stolen book 
was found should have his face blackened, 
and he sent for soot for the purpose. But 
the book could not be found. Then the 
Mullah stood up with joined hands, and 
pointing to the master’s portfolio said that 
all the bags had been searched except one, 
and asked that one also might be examined. 
When they found the stolen book, the 
Mullah said to the teacher, “Soot is there, 
you have only to command.” 

At the age of nine his mother died, and 
this loss he felt very much. A domestic 
scene took place between his step-mother 
and another woman named Samina. His 
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fnlhcr deserted the house, and he set out 
to search for him, at first seeking;; amongst 
the various caravans bound for Mecca, but 
without success. At last he reached Iran 
as a beggar. General Akbar All was at 
the head of a caravan, and he adopted the 
bov and took him to India. 

As a token of friendship the boy was 
tfiven to Colonel Baksh Allah Khan, a great 
friend of Akbar All. 'I'hls Colonel was 
then with Humayun Shah, son of the 
Emperor Babar. Humay tin’s army came 
to Kabul, and thence to India. The boy’s 
new patron fell in a battle near Kabul, and 
the Mullah came to India with HutTiavun’s 
army, and was present at the battle of 
Machiwara in 1556. He settled down in 
Delhi, being then 15 years old. He was 
much distressed at suffering so many vicis- 
situdes in life, and ga^ e himself up to 
reading the Ouran in one of the mosques at 
Delhi, and was generally called Mullah*Ji. 

He got the name of Mullah do Piyaza 
while living at Delhi. He was often invited 
to dinner by the nobles and great men of 
the city, on account of his accomplishment 
in reciting the Ouran, and because of his 
pleasant and witty nature. One evening 
at dinner, seeing many dainties before him, 
he parttiok with gusto of a dish of ptlatiy 
and asktd a neighbour what It w'as called. 
The answer was, a kind pilau, d'hc 
Mullah asked its name, and was told, do 
piyaza. He w-as much taken up with this 
wonderful pilau and vowed that he w'ould 
never go to ajiy banquet unless do piyaza 
ptiau was provided for him to eat and when 
invited out he used to satisfy himself upon 
this point before accepting. From this he 
got the name of Mullali do plvazn amongst 
both small and great throughout the city. 

Amongst his friends w'ere Abul Fazal and 
I'aizl. They used often to visit him at the 
mosque, and correspondeil wdth him when 
aw'My from Delhi. 

1 here are several stories of the Mullah’s 
introduction to Akbar. Some say that 
^^iie day an ugly, one-eyed toothless 
woman came to Akbar complaining 
that a man had assaulted her. Akbar 
proclaimed throughout the city a great 
reward for anyone who should help to find 
the accused. Many were brought into court 
^ager for the reward, but the plaintiff would 
turn her face away, not recogrii'ing any of 


them. At last the Mullah appeared with 
a very handsome young man who turned out 
to be the offender. Everyone was surprised. 
Akbar asked the Mullah how he knew that 
this was the man. The Mullah replied that 
it was because he had found the main 
washing his face and hands under the dirty 
drain-pipejof a house, and knew at once that 
that must be the man wanted. I'he Mullah 
was much praised by Akbar and his Durbar 
as a clev»*r knower of appearances. Some 
say he w'as brought before Akbar by Faizi, 
as a great humourist. Faizi had much 
influence at court, and the Mullah was re- 
commended to Akbar as keeper of the 
new house of worship of Akbar’s new 
religion, the ‘Divine Religion.’ 

Birbal at that time was very powerful,— 
a good and wise Brahman who was Akbar’s 
minister as well. There are many stories 
of jealousies between Birbal and the Mullah. 
The Mullah had a peculiar way of making 
his turban which Akbar much admired 
(this appears to be shown in the picture). 
Birbal said to Akbar that he could tie a 
turban as well as the Mullah or even better 
and he came to court next day after spend- 
ing an hour or more in tying his turban 
before a glass. Akbar tea.sed the Mullah 
saying that Birbal’s turban was now much 
better than the Mullah’s 'I'he latter retort- 
ed ihat Birbal’s wife must have helped him 
to put on a turban so well. Akbar asked 
for })roof. I he Mullah at once took up his 
turban and asked Birbal to do the same. 
'I'he Mullah tied his turban again before 
everyone, but Birbal could not do it 
without the help of a looking glass. 
Akbar said to F^irbal “I see now that 
whatever is difficult for you to do you 
leave to your wife”. (It is, of course, 
Cv)nsidered a shnmeful thing for a man’s 
turban to be tied by a woman and especial! v 
by his wife !) 

All of .Akbar’s ministers, Birbal, I'odar 
Mall, the learned Abul Fazl, the Hakirn 
Hamam and Mirza Abdul ^ader, were all 
jealous of the Mullah’s influence over Akbar, 
but the Mullah often put them to shame 
by his wit. He was also some thing more 
than a minor poet. 

Wherever Akbar went, he used to take 
the Mullah with him, even on campaigns. 
In 1599 he set out to conquer Ahmednagar, 
Akbar appointed Jehangir as general, but 
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Chand Bibi. 

From the original painting in the possession of a Muhammadan family at Bijapur. 

he was unsuccessful. Akbar then took , Ahmed nagar. The city wall was breached 
command in person. Chand Bibi, a very in- by a cannon ball. She herself stood by the 
telltgent and brave woman was then Rani of breach, fully armed, until it was repaired. 
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A further cannonade was unsuccessful. The 
Hatterefs encouraged Akbar, saying, “ Po- 
niorrow, your Majesty, the fort will be 
taken”, “ The fort, the city, and the Rani 
are yours already, Great King”, and “How 
can a wretched woman arrest your victorious 
progress?” and the like. But the Mullah put 
in his word, “All the kings and emperors of 
the world could not face this brave woman, 
only your Majesty can do it”. Everyone 
understood the hint, including Akbar, who 
reflected, “If I conquer the country it will 
mean that I have defeated a woman, 
and if I fail I shall be dishonoured for 
ever by defeat at the hands of a woman”. 
So he praised the brave Rani, ordered his 
nrmy to cease hostilities, and returned to 
Agra, restoring even the already conquered 
portions of the Rani’s territory. 

The Mullah was then sixty years of age. 
While marching with Akbar’s army he fell 
ill. Fever shook his joints. He would 
often call his father’s name in his delirium. 
Me had never found him, though he had 
wandered through Arabia, Iran, and India 
in the search. He got worse every day. 
Akbar had to march on, but delayed some 
days in Sukhpal when he knew of the 
Mull ih’s illness. 

'Thit not thy trust in princes” says the 


proverb. Though Akbar often u.sed to 
send messengers to enquire about the 
Mullah’s health, the biographer says that 
no adequate medical treatment was provid- 
ed and he got worse and worse. Long 
marches had told upon him. While ill he 
was badly treated by his disciples and 
servants, who were qalandars or dervishes. 
The biographer complains of the faithless- 
ness of the world. In his palmy days the 
Mullah coidd command what he would : 
lying ill, there was no one to give him a 
drink of water. He suffered terribly during 
his illness, but bore the pain bravely. He 
died on the 15th of Ramazan in rboo a.d. 

I'he news spread like wild fire in the 
camp. Akbar was greatly distressed and 
ordered the army to go into mourning. He 
attended the funeral with all his courtiers, 
and him.self read prayer for funerals in the 
jungle. 

d'he Mullah was Imried in a small country 
town called Handia. Ha^idia means a cook- 
ing pot. A comic poet composed the verse: — 
“Well done, Mullah do Piyaxa, even after 
thy death thou hast chosen Handia to lie 
in”. Phis alludes to the Mullah’s love of 
pilau, handia being essential to the cooking 
of that favourite dish. 

P.viKA Mall. 


THR .STONES OF VAKENDKA 


II. 

T he land of Varendra may be divided 
mto six localities, each a doab or 
antarvedty lying between two streams, 
and all included in a common boundary 
between the Mahananda on the west and 
the Karatoya on the east. 

1 he rivers, flowing through the undulated 
‘ind characteristic reddish soil of Varendra, 
jippear to have helped the gradual alluvial 
ormations towards the south-east, lying 
partly in Rajshahi and mostly in Pabna. 
Cultivation in the undulated high lands 
vpends entirely on the monsoon rains, for 
'vhich they may justly be called deva- 
j while the nadi-matrika lands of 
t te Bhar depend very largely on the annual 
floods for their crops. 

;2 


.Although the whole tract, between the 
iVIahananda and the Karatoya, is generally 
called the Wrreniira-desha, the high lands 
alone are locally known as Varendra or 
Varendri, which has been corrupted into 
Barlnda or Barin.'--' It is, however, difficult 
to discover how this name came to be 
associated with the country. One legend 
ascribes it to one Varendra Sura, who is 
said to have Inherited it as his personal 
kingdom from his father Bhu Sura. But we 
have hardly any authentic proofs to accept 
this as a fact of hi.s^ory. 

* Varendra and Varendri occur in the Danasagara 
of Ballal Sena ; Varendra occurs i.n the Deopara- 
inscription of Vijaya Sena ( Epigraph ia Indica) and 
Varendri occurs in the copper-plate inscriptii^n of 
Vaidyadeva (Flpigraphia Indica). Varendra and 
Varendraka arc terms, which have been applied to 
the people. 
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Varendra appears to have been included 
in the kingdom of Faundravardhana, the 
land of the Pundras, who, according to 
Manu, were a race of Kshatriyas that had 
fallen from social distinction by their 
gradual abandonment of religious rites, 
due to their inability to come across learned 
Brahmanas capable of giving them proper 
instructions. Be that as it may, the Kingdom 
of Paundravardhana was known from 
earliest antiquity as an important kingd<iin 
in Eastern India. It does not appear to 
have extended at that time to any place 
beyond the well-defined limits of Varendra. 
But an expansion was certainly effected later 
on, when the little kingdom of Paundra- 
vardhana came to acquire the distinction 
of an Empire, commonly called Gaiirian. 
As soon as this expansion took place, the 
name of Paundravardhana came naturally 
to indicate a hhukll or division of the 
Empire, including many bishayas or sub- 
divisions, containing numerous mandalas or 
centres of population. It is just possible 
that Varendra came about the same time 
to assert its local name as that of a distinct 
bishaya of the then inflated hhukti of 
Paundravardhana to distinguish it from 
other sub-divisions of the Empire. At any 
rate, we have no special mention of the 
name of Varendra until we come to this 
period of its history. It is a period of 
struggle for empire between the Kings of 
the Pala and Sena dynasties, an epoch, 
immediately preceding the Moslem raid, 
that is still enshrouded in almost a hopeless 
mystery. 

hor want of better names, the doabs of 
Varendra may be conveniently ca lied after the 
rivers as (i) the Mahananda-doab, between 
the Mahananda and the Tangana, (2) the 
Tangana-doab, between the Mahananda 
and the Tangana on the west and the Punar- 
bhava on the east, (3) the Punarbhava-doab 
between the Mahananda and the Punar- 
bhava on the west and the Attreyi on the 
east, (4) the Attreyl-doab, between the 
Attreyi and the Jabuna, (5) the Jabuna-doab, 
between the Jabuna and the TuLiganga. 
and (6) the Karatoya-doab, betw^een the 
rulsiganga and the Karatoya. 

Most of these rivers have changed their 
old courses in many places, and created 
thereby numerous marshy low lands in 
North Bengal. One extensive march, the 


Ghukshi Beely in the district of Dinajpur, 
appears to have been an old channel of the 
Attreyi, which now flows by its west. This 
was the parting line. It divided the land 
of Varendra into two parts, the western and 
the eastern, with an equal number of doabs 
in each. But the Karatoya-doab, on the 
extreme east, must have always been a 
border land between the kingdom of Kam- 
rupa and Varendra. 

They were undoubtedly an enterprising 
race, gifted with energy and wisdom, who 
first endeavoured to build in stone in a 
country where the material was neither 
cheap nor capable of being easily imported. 
Although the buildings are no longer in 
existence, their stone-relics are still in evi- 
dence, more abundantly in the western than 
in the eastern part of Varendra. Bricks 
were no doubt the chief building materials 
of the country, but temples built entirely of 
stone, do not appear to have been unknown 
wherever the necessary materials could be 
conveniently commandeered. It is, however, 
impossible at this distance of time to ascer- 
tain even approximately the age when stone 
was first introduced into Varendra as a 
material for building purposes. 

The stone-relics of Varendra would imply 
that stones used to be Imported either from 
the eastern range of the V'^indhya or the 
southern slopes of the Himalayas. Impor- 
tation from these localities could have been 
convenient in those days when the people 
of Varendra had succeeded in extending 
their area of influence beyond the limits of 
their own country. But as the political 
history of Varendra is still a matter of mere 
guess work, it is unsafe to hazard any opi- 
nion about the age when stone biilldlug> 
were first Introduced into Varendra. 

As the Aryan migration came from the 
west, and as building materials of stone are 
more in evidence in the western than in the 
eastern part of Varendra, it is reasonable 
to infer that stone materials were first in- 
troduced into the western part and subse- 
quently carried as far eastward as the cir- 
cumstances permitted. 

These building stones, whether dressed, 
carved or sculptured, cannot, however, 
help us to ascertain the age of their first 
introduction for more reasons than one. 
As there have never been any hills in 
Varendra, and as the importation of stones 
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must have been attended with difficulties, 
the stone materials collected in one a^»e 
ayipear to have been repeatedly utilised in 
all subsequent a^es with such modifications 
of size and patterns of workmanship as the 
circumstances demanded. 'Thus a polished 
piece of basalt with an Arabic inscription 
on the obverse and a deep cut flower or 
Hindu imaj^;e on the reverse is freciuentiv 
met w'ith in Varendra. 

The Mahananda-doab contains by far the 
largest number of building-stones in and 
around Pandua. 'The Punarbhava-doab 
is another area where they are also pretty 
largely in evidence. Although we cannot 
accurately determine the age of their intro- 
duction, in some cases we have manifest 
indications to show in what sort of buildings 
they had been originally used. Many relics 
disclose their undoubted connection with 
chaityas and stupas, indicating thereby the 
introduction of stones into Varendra when 
such edifices used to be built in India. 

Whatever uncertainty may cling to the 
age of the first introduction of stones into 
Varendra, there can hardly be any uncer- 
tainty as to the artistic excellence of car- 
vings and sculptures, which characterised 
them for taste and finish, or for design and 
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execution. The steps of the 
Mimbar (pulpit) of the great 
Adina appears to have been 
built with stones gathered 
from temples. While these 
steps lay in ruins for a long 
time before the recent repairs 
were effected, stone relics of 
temples were clearly visible 
in the recesses. Only one 
sample out of many is repro- 
duced here from the writer’s 
private collection of photo- 
graphs taken on the spot. 
'I'emple doors and pillars, either lying by 
themselves or utilised in mosques and 
mausoleums give us a fair idea of the huge 
dimensions of the original edifices to which 
they once belonged. No attempt has, 
however, been made as vet to study these 
stones or to gather the stories which they 
unquestionably reveal. 

/\ stone is a mere stone so long as it lies 
untouclied bv man in its native hillside. 
As soon as it IS severed and uiilised by man, 
it comes to possess a story of its re-birth, — 
a story more or less fascinating according 
to the distance it travels, the purposes it is 
made to serve, the decorations with which 
it is embellished. It is then that we can 
no longer pass it by as a mere stone. We 
begin to see in it not only the hand of man, 
but his whole history of developments, 
temporal and spiritual. 

Before we can gather all this from the 
stones of Varendra. a systematic research of 
the relics in all parts of the country should 
be carried on with the zeal with which it 
has been so well begun. 

A. K. Maitra. 


SHIPS AND BOATS IN OLD INDIAN ART 


¥N some of the minor Indian temples there 
* are also to be met with representations 
of ships and boats. Thus in Bhuban- 
eshwar there is an old temple on the wc.st 
side of the holy tank of Vindusarobara 
which is called Vaital Deul after the pecu- 
form of its roof resembling a ship 


capsized, for the word denotes a ship. 

The roof is more in the style of some 
of the Dravidian temples of Southern 
India, notably the ratlis of Mahavellipore 
than of ()ris.san Architecture. An illustration 
of this temple is given by Sri jut Akshay 
Kumar Maitra, the well-known historian 
in the Modern Review for March, 1910, which 
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> No. 2. 

Andlira Ship-coins of 
it is not necessary to reproduce that here 
apin. Again, some old temples in the 
district of Burdwan furnish us with similar 
representatioris of ships and boats. One 
such appears in an old dilapidated temple 
in my native village, Amadpur, 2}, miles 
from the E. I. R. Station, Memar'i. The 
sculpture represents two vessels passing 
each other which are exactly similar in size 
and form. I here is one cabin in each with 
its roof of the favourite capsized boat pattern. 

Besides the representations of ships and 
boats m Indian sculpture and painting, 
there are a few interesting representations 
in some old Indian coins which point un- 
mistakeahly to the development of Indian 
shipping and naval activity. There has 
been a remarkable find of some Andhra 
coins in the east coast belonging to the 
second and third century a. d. on which 
IS to be tletected the device of a t\v'o masted 
ship, evidently of large size.*’ With regard 
to the meaning of the device Mr. Vincent 
Smith has thus remarked : “Some pieces 
having the figure of a ship suggest the 
inference that Yajna Sri’s (184-213 a. i>.) 
power was not confined to the land.”*** 
Again The ship coins perhaps struck by 
Yajna vSri, testify to the existence of a sea- 
borne trade on the Coromandel Coast in the 
1st century of the Christian era.”'|’ This 
inference is, of course, amply supported 
by what we know of the history of the 
Andhras in whose times, according to R. 
Sewell, ‘There was trade both by sea and 
over land with Western Asia, Greece, 
Rome and Egypt as well as China and the 
East.”J 

In his South Indian Buddhist Anti(]uities\l 
Alexander Rea gives illustrations and des- 

* Early Histnvy of India, p. 202. 
f f'., p. 613, On Andhra Coinai^e- 

I linpf-rir'iKi?i/f'tu-rr, new (;<liti<*n, Vol. (I n 
ii Arrh,^.<dogHal Survey of India, Niav Imperial 
.Series, W, p. 2y. 
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the 2nd century A.D. 

cription of three of these Ship-coins of the 
Andhras. They are all of lead, weighing 
respectively tot grains, 65 grains and 29 
grains. The obverse of the first shows a 
ship resembling the Indian dhoni, with bow 
to the right. 1'he vessel is pointed in 
vertical section at each end. On the poini 
of the stem is a round ball. The rudder 
in the shape of a post with spoon on end 
projects below. T he deck is straight, and 
on it are two round objects from which 
rise two masts, eacli with a cross tree at 
the top. 'braces of rigging can be faintb 
seen. T'he obverse of the second shows a 
ship to the right. T'he device resembles 
that of the first, but the features are not 
quite distinct. T'he deck in the specimen 
is curved. The obverse of the third repre- 
sents a device similar to the preceding, 
showing even more distinctly than the 
first. The rigging is crossed between the 
masts. On the right of the vessel appear 
three balls and under the side are tw'o 
spoon-shaped oars. No. 45 in the plate of 
Sir Walter Elliot’s Coins of Southern India 
is also a coin of lead with a two-masted 
ship on the obverse. 

Besides these Andhra coins tliere ha^e 
been found out some Kurumbar or Rallava 
coins on the Coromendal Coast, on the 
reverse of which there is a figure of a ‘two- 
masted ship like the modern coasting vessel 
or d'honi, steered by means of oars from the 
stem.’ The Kurumbars were a pastoral 
tribe living in associated communities and 
inhabiting for some hundred years before 
the 7th century “the country from the base 
of the table-land to the Palar and Pennar 

river They are stated to have been 

engaged in trade, and to have owned ships 
and carried on a considerable commerce bv 
sea.”* 

♦ Sir VVaUt-r Klliol ill the Niiiiiisuiala Oriental or 
Vol. Ill, Part 11, (Coins of Southern liuli,'i), page 35 
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Tlie excellent reproductions from the rare 
Indian ship coins I owe to the courtesy of 
mv two gifted cousins, Sj. Ordhendra Kumar 
Ganguly, solicitor, High Court and a well- 


known artist of the 'new school,* and his 
younger brother, Sj. Oleendra Kumar 
Ganguly, also an artist of great promise. 

Radha Kumud Mookerjek, 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


'I'o 

The Kt) 1T()R, "Mf)UERM Keview”. 

Sir, 

W'ould you please allow me In say somelliing alxuit 
your note signed S in the Modern Review for June, 
p. hi 5, and headed "Man Mandir at Jaipur". 

(ij The Jaipur Observatory is neither called Man 
Mandir nor has it "been erected by the noble Raja 
Mansingh." The credit of hiiving erected this the 
inosl important and complete of the five observatories 
at Delhi, Muttra, Benares, Jaipur and Ujjain belong 
to the astronomer-prince, Maharaja Sawai Jaisingh 
11 who founded the city of Jaipur. His observatory 
al Benares happens to be situated in Man Mandir, 
a temple and a palace combined, erected by bis 
ancestor, Maharaja Mansingh, and conspicuous by 
its long and sleep flight of steps on the river sitle, not 
tar from Bengalitola. Sawai Jaisingh's observatory 
in Man Mandir came to be called Man Mandir by 
itpachara, which is sometimes bolstered U|) 
by ilie false elvmology of Pandits who derive matt 
from the root wrt = to measure instead of taking it 
to he a proper noun which it is undoubtedly here. 
Hence the not very uncommon mistake of the writer. 

1 2) rhe pre.sent Maharaja of Jaipur, whose great 
interest in the glories of his ancestors and in the spread 
(if eullure among his people is equalled only by his 
lilieralily, has completely restored the greatest of the 
observatoi ies, the one al Jaipur: the second, that in 
Katra Jaisingh Sawai al Delhi has lately been com- 
pletely rep,iired on the same lines as were laid by the 
restorers of the observalor)’ al the capital in 1902. 
The requisite funds have just been sanctioned for 
the restoration of the observator> al the Man Mandir 
in Benares. Of the other two, the observatory at 
• jjain is quite in ruins, one of the tottering instruments 
liaving been seen in use as a temple for Siva by Dr. 
Hunter as early as the first half of the 19th century 
'uul the other at Muttra was, according to Growse, 
demolished by a Government contractor and the ruins 
carted away. 

I hose wlio take an interest in the achievements of 
Sawai Jaisingh in the realm of astronomy, which are 
practically the high -water- marks of efficiency of 
IH’e-telescopic astronomy, are referred to the following 
literature on the subject — 

Siddhanta and Yantra raja Karika (Sanskrit 
Mss. Jaipur Public l ibrary and Benares Queen’s 
(.ollege Library'. 

^eech Mohammed Shahi (Persian MS. Alwar State 
Library). 

A description of the instruments at Benares in 
Rnglish by the late Pandit BApA Deva SAstrf, 
MjihamahopAdhyAya, r.i.K. 

An article by Dr. Hunter in Asiatic Researches, 
Vol. V. 


By far the best and the most comprehensive book 
on the subject dealing chiefly with the Jaipur iiistru- 
nients is one entitled, " Fhe Jaipur (3bservatory and 
its Builder, b)’ Lieut. A, H. Gariette, R. E., assisted 
by Pundit Lhandradhar Gubri. F’ionecr Press, Allaha- 
bad, 1902." (’opies of which can be had from the 
Superinicnding Engineer Office, Jaipur, for payment. 

(4) 'I'he n.ame of the Director of Public Instruction, 
J.aipur Stale, is Sanjiban (iangopadhyaya, not 
Sanjibchandra. 

(5) The Almanac Reform Scheme of the Maha- 
inandal was on paper only and nothing came out of 
it as out of half a dozen other pompous schemes 
fathered by that grand, slow ino\ ing body. Ear more 
useful ;md successful, as far as they went—werc the 
sitting's of Astionomer’s Confeience held at Bombay 
during Christmas, 1904, presided over by His Holiness 
the Sankaracharva and His Highness the Gaekwar 
of Baroda. The Secretaries advertised a prize of 
Rs. 5000 for a new Karana grantha, and as far 
as I know, matters have not progressed beyond that. 

G. 

Hearing the other side. 

In the June number of the Modern Review the 
article entitled: "A page from Modern Spain" is 
well -introduced as rather "some ugly dream than a 
s.'id reality". That the writer in the New Age has 
indulged in a day-dream or perhaps drawn from 
.1 "penny dreadful" seems manifest. Likely Mr. 
Sudhindra Bose would class the production among 
the vl l^i'i^l .American journalism, the muck-raker. 

1. There reigns a chaotic confusion in the writer's 
mind about the Spanish Guardia Civile, the Jesuits, 
the gaol-keepers and the detective police : 4 Institutions 
that arc blended here for the first time. 

2. The New'Ave should know that the Inquisition 
much more terrible in Protestant imaginations than in 
reality, is mediwval, has never been in the hands of the 
Jesuits and has been abolished long .ago both in Spain 
and Portugal. 

At present no civilised nation allows torture 
at any stage of the criminal procedure. 

4. The whole "story" is so vague, anonymous and 
fanciful as to lea\'e the reader perfectly sceptit: about 
it. For all these enormities not a shadow of proof 
is given. Yet by an elementary principle of law “none 
are wicked until it is proved." 

Behind the dream, besides, there is the sad reality. 
"Things are not what they seem" and I would once 
for all beg the readers of the M. R. whenever they 
are before sensational literature not to hurry, but 
to "hear the other side". They should also tr)( to 
know, once for .all, the character of tho.se who habitual- 
Iv write against th*' Jesuits and the ( atholic Church. 

They will find help, 1 hope, in the following extract 
one of the many that appeared in the Catholic papers 
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even of India such as the Catholic Herttid of Calcutta 
and the Examiner of Bombay. It is written by a 
man in a position to judge and in the light of after* 
events. 

'‘The one topic of the week is the execution of the 
Spanish professor of anarchy, Francesco Ferrer. To 
us Frenchmen it ought to be of very secondary 
concern. But in reality, it is the subject of all 
conversation, the only topic of newspaper articles. 
It is the pretext of manifesialions which pretty well 
everywhere turn into riots. In a few days, when the 
public bodies will resume their work, it will be the 
unending subject of passionate discussions. 

“Why all this agitation about a minor event in the 
internal politics of a neighbouring country? There 
is but one answer : international Freemasonry wills 
it so, and in the whole world, following the attitude 
of the papers in the matter, it would be possible to 
discover those who are enslaved by the sect, those who 
have only some connection with it, and those who are 
independent. It is sad to have to state that the latter 
class is by far the smallest, not only in France, but 
in (iermau) and Kngland as well. The crowd 
follow's the newspapers, it follows them without 
enthusiasm, and, at least in Paris, a certain current 
of resistance was marked from the beginning and 
grew da} b\ da} . Popular instinct does not under- 
stand w’hat interest it can ha\e in that excitement 
about a toreigner after all pretty much unknown 
But b) lar too numerous yet are those \vho blindly 
obey the word of command from the Lodges and 
deplore the “crime” committed by the Spanish Justice 
and Government. 

“As usual, the leaders cleverl} shift the question. 
No one mentions or discusses the abominable theories 
propounded by Ferrer. No one recalls the fact that 
when a bomb was thrown in Madrid on the King’s 
passage, the day of his marriage, Ferrer was acquitted 
only for want of material proofs of his guilt, which 
was evident for ever}' ofte. The great arguments of 


the leaders are — the procedure against Ferrer w'as 
semi-secret ; therefore he could not defend himself ; 
the crimes he has committed are purely of the moral 
order, and the proof is not forthcoming that he 
himself has taken an active part in the Barcelona 
insurrection. 

“These two statements are fal.se. The procedure 
followed in Ferrer’s case is the regular one before 
military ju.stice at the time of martial law, and he was 
confronted with all the witnesses. As for his share 
in the Barcelona riots, it has been proved clearly by 
numerous witnesses — officers, soldiers, working men, 
and the republican mayor of one of the suburbs. Let 
us even admit that Ferrer did not with his own hand 
set fire to any buildings or murder any soldier, docs 
it follow that in strict justice it is not lawful to condemn 
for abetment of murder one w'ho, for many }'ears has 
devoted himself to organise the insurrection, to render 
it inevitable .and sanguinary ? 

“Useless to insist. It is a question of common sense 
and the readers of the Catholic Herald, beyond doubt, 
as well as all Frenchmen that reflect, are of my 
opinion. But there are who do not reflect. 

“The acts of Ferrer's champion.s show the value of 
his cause and the end they had in view. It is Freema- 
sonry that leads the movement w'ith the object of 
realising against Catholic Spain, by using Ferrer's 
name, the same scheme which the l)reyfus aftair has 
enabled them to carry out against the C atholics of 
France, And if in h'rance, much more for instance 
than in Italy, the manifestations in fa\'our of h’errer 
have presented a character of exceptional gravity, it 
is because Freemasonr}' deem* this u go,»d opporlunitt 
to aim new blows at the ( atbolics, 1 ha\'e shown 
you, I believe, that th(‘ approjich of the general elections 
obliges them to renew the religious war to prevtmt 
public opinion from cond(?mning the parliamentar\ 
ineptitude of their friends." 

( . IL 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


English. 

The Influence of the Age on the Writer ; by f 
Ghosal, M . A., Ahmedabad ; Price annas 4. 

This is a lecture on the literary history of England. 
It is nicely printed and contains a brief resume of 
the subject, illustrated by extracts from well-known 
English critics. The pamphlet is likely to be of some 
use to students taking their first lessons In the history 
of F.nglish literature. 

A Survey (if Indian Modern Handloams : by Jagan- 
naih Sahaya, T. E., late of the Higher Technical 
Institute, Tokio. 

This is a very useful publication. It points out the 
defects of all the existing handlooms, and suggests 
where and how improvements may be introduced. 
The writer has a thorough grasp of the subject he deals 


with, and intends to liring out a loom himself, suitable 
for weaving coarse towels, lamp wicks and the like. 
The booklet shoulrl be in the hands of everyone in- 
terested in the subject. 

Repetition of Algebraical Formula; by .S’. SttkuL 
S. Auddy & Co., jyA li'i'.'ing/- II Street, Calcutta , 
Price 0-5-9. 

This Is a nicely printed text hook for beginners, Wh\ 
algebraical formulas are used, and how they save 
time and labour, will bt? clearly grasped by the sludeni 
who niake.s an intelligent use of the explanatory noti *' 
with which the exercise are prefixed. 

The Indian Association , Calcutta. 

The subjerl of the Association, so far as it can 
gleaned from the prospectus now before us, is “t" 
promote the political, intellectual and material develoji- 
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imnl of I he* people” — a worthy object certainly, but 
far hio coinprehensive in scope and of too ambitious 
a character to g'ive rise to much confidence, fhe 
names of the promoters and organisers have not been 
piihlished. 

The New Pilgrim's Progress : by Prof. Kama- 
khya Na*h Mitra, M. A,, B. L., Baakipur ; Price 

annas four . 

rhis pamplilet, consisting of 51 quarto pages, is a 
reprint of a lecture delivered by Prof. Mitra on 'Polstoy 
the man and the meaning of his fife. It has now 
become almost tlie fashion for every school boy ess^iyisi 
to rush into |)riiu with his lectures delivered at juvenile 
associatiuivs and debating clubs, and the word ‘lecture’ 
thus stands in danger of acquiring somewhat con- 
lempiiious significance in the minds of the thoughtful 
people of our country. Rut we can assure the reading 
|Mililic that the one under review is of an entirely 
different diaracter, and will amply repay perusal. 
I'hougli a Tearned professor, the lecturer commands a 
tolicitious pen, and his style is not cumbersome like 
that of some others of his class we know, who seem 
to ha\’(.‘ been so thoroughb oAcrpowered bv the weight 
(it their learning tliav they gel clioked in giving ex- 
pression to il. ( he result is that his aecoiint of the 
iamuus Russian novelist, social reformer and edu- 
(.iiiomsl is eminently readable, 'rolslov's name is 
not as unfamiliar in India to day as it was a tiecade 
ago, but he is not, wc fx'lieve, extensively known and 
studied in this country, and any exposition of the 
H-rnai kable vicissilndes of his career and of his views 
on life and thing is to be welcomed. In the present 
iiisiatu e, we arc gratified to find that the work has 
tieen undertaken by thoroughly capable hands, and 
I he |»,iin[)hlel before us gives an admirable summary 
of lolsio\'s career and interpretation of life. The 
pK'.dii reviewer does nol sfiare Prof. .Mitra ’s en- 
itiusiasm for Toshoy. Peler l.aiouche in hi« excellent 
iKduiU of '‘.\narchism" fias shown that Tolstoy i-> 
io|( r,iied by the ( /at and the Russian autijcracv because 
Ills philosophical “.Xnarchism” is of the mildest type 
iin.igiiiabU', leaditig men icnvards inaction and coward- 
1\ endiirancc. .\ well-known modern (ierman critic, 
M.ix Nordan, has shown up rolsto^’'s pretensions to 
rank even tolerably fiigh as a MH:iologist and pbilo- 
seiiluT. W’e should do well to rememlKrr now and 
llu 11 die homel)' adage that all that glitters is not gold 
and tfiat everyone ' i- e t . ■ g in the verbose, slcdge- 
fiainmer, incoherent style allet:ted by Tol.stoy on the 
meaning of life should not be dignihetl by that grand 
eld name, hallowed by the memory of the Indian 
Hisfiis. of Buddha, Spinoza, and Kant. VV^e note that 
I I’lol. Mitra admits that Tolstoy’s denunciations of 
I modern civilisation are highly exaggerated, and Piat 
lie has nothing original to leach. N^or can we forget 
1 11^ [>fiilosophy of marriage which is impracticable and 
'\"iil(l load to the extinciion of mankind in a single 
;i luration, and one is inevitably reminded in this con- 
''cdum of the contrast between Ifns practice ami his pro- 
' >^ii>ns which has been .so often commented upon. The 
u mI gi r.'Uness t>f Tolstoy lies in his novels, and his practi- 
‘ d iHempts to elevate the Russian peasants also deserve 
'"lie recognition. His novels, as piuhologic.il present- 
u inii ; of .some aspects of life in Ru.ssia, .stand almast 
'‘""vailed, but even here wc must recognise 'Tolstoy’s 
iiiuiatuMvs as a literary arti.st, for like Levigne In 
iinta Karenine, he is almost totally devoid of the 


saving grace of humour, and some of his descriptions 
are interminably dull and tedious and one cannot help 
remarking that he might have practised brevity witn 
greater cftect. Bui when all i.s said, we recognise that 
the learned lecturer has performed his task with great 
credit and ability and succeeded in revealing to us Tol- 
stoy the man at his best and interpreting his message 
with the sympathy and insight of a genuine admirer. In- 
cidentally, the learned lecturer's observations on the 
unsuitability of University education to develop the 
thinking faculty in us deserve notice. 

The Singularity of Buddhism by f. Wittha Sinha 
with Introduction and Notes by F. L. Woodward, 
M . A., Printed at and obtainable from the "Sinhala 
Samaya" Press, Colombo, Ceylon. Pp X -J- ;55. 

It is an excellent compendium of Buddhism mainly 
ba.sed on the Pali (Vinon. But the author has nol 
taken sufficient care to make the fxiok an organic 
whole ; it produces on the reader an impression of 
scrappiness. 

As regards the e.ssential points of Buddhism the 
author says — ‘‘There is no virtue nobler than the culti- 
vation of Ihiiversal Love, n<» happiness sweeter than 
mental Tranquility, no truth clearer than the ex- 
istence of Impermanence in every stale of aggregation 
{Sinkluinn, no religion higher than moral and in- 
tellectual development and no philosophy greater 
than that which leaches the production of immediate 
results \ isible to self and others. These and several 
other ideals form the c^uintessence of Buddhism” (Pre- 
face). In the body of the book, he gives the leading 
characteristics of the religion in 221 short paragraphs ; 
but these paragraphs are too short to make any deep 
impression on the mind. The book is, however, a 
useful publicatioti and will give the reader, in a small 
c ompass, the distinctive features of Buddhism, 

Towards the end of the book the author gives the 
true iiucTpreiation of the word “Nibbana”. It is not 
toi.il .mnibilaiion as is popularly supposed but is 
something positive* that can l)e seen and has bc'en set^n. 
It is eternal, uncaused, perpetual and unchanging. 

The notes given at the end of the book are u,seful. 
Buddhism is a religion of toleration and the book 
should have been written in the s.'tme spirit. But 
unfortunately our author's tomarks arc marked with 
a spirit of imorlerancc quite unworthy of a follower 
of Buddha. 

Mahes C hanora Ghosh. 
Sanskrit and English. 

The Sacred Books of the Hindus. Volume III, Parts 
Hi and ivftws. lo and n). ChhandogyA Upanisad 
translated by Bahu Srisa Chandra I 'cixw and pub- 
lished by Babu Sudhindra .With Va.sn at the Panini 
Office, fiahadurgtnj ; Allahabad . Pp. jy$- 2 jH and 
Annual Subscription : — -inland Bs. ti. 
Foreign £1. Single copy Pe, 1 8. 

In these two issues the third, the fourth and the 
fifth chapters of the lJpanis;id have been edited, 
annotatcti, and translated. The translation of Madhva’s 
Bhashya has also betm given. 

We once more bty to draw' the attention of our 
readers to this excellent series which, w^hen completed 
will l>e as useful as the Sacred Books of the East edited 
by Max-MuUer. This series is indispensable to theo- 
logical students of our country. 
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Bengali. 

Bilat-Bkramaii : {Travels in England), Part I, tiy 
Dr. Indu Madkab Midlxck, M.A., M. D. The 
Indian Publishing House, 22, Cornivallts Street, 
Calcutta. Price annas ten. 

To Ws well-known academic distinctions Dr. 
MuUick is bent upon adding those of an extensile 
traveller. He Is one of the very few Indians who have 
a first-hand knowledge of the celestial Empire, as his 
volume on I'ravels in China testifies ; and now he has 
given: us another equally interesting volume on his 
experiences of Western Europe. rhe book under 
review is only the first part of the work and carries the 
narrative up to the landing at Dover. Dr. Mullick'.s 
English experiences are yet to be told, and we shall 
await the appearance of the second part with con- 
siderable interest. In the present volume he gives 
short accounts of the things he noticed at Colombo, 
Aden, Port Said, Marseilles and Paris, and recounts 
his experiences on board the steamship in which he 
sailed from India. Visitors to Europe have not been 
many among our countrymen. Those who do visit 
Europe are mostly students, with little or no practical 
knowledge of the world, and the narratives of their 
experience.s, though useful in their way, do not carry 
much weight ; some of them revisit the country in 
maturer age, and the ideas and opinions of such 
persons are of course valuable. Rut what distinguishes 


Dr. Muilick is that he belongs to neither of the classes 
mentioned. He is a scholar possessing varied learning 
on a wide range of subjects, and a pnysictan by pro- 
fession ; he has travelled in India and China, but 
mature in age, this is the first time that he has set 
foot on Western soil. His views are therefore likely 
to be fresher, more truly ind!g( nou- and less warped 
by foreign prejudices and predihetions than those of 
the other two classes. And this is what we actually 
find in this book. His sentences are crisp and effect- 
ive , his observations arc sound ; he feels for his 
country. Dr. Muilick seems to haxe a poor opinion 
of the physique of the average French soldier, and for 
the matter of that, of all the Latin races of Southern 
Europe and of Tutonic Germ, any as well. That 
being .so, the thought naturally suggests itself, how is 
it that they are among the great powers of the world ? 
We leave the reader to answer this question as be.st 
as he may, premising only that in intelligence the 
Indians are admittedly inferior to no European nation. 
The mourning statue.s of Alsace and Lorraine in the 
gardens of the Presidential palace in Paris recall to 
the author the Partition of Bengal ; but we do not 
know what would happen if the R- - wanted to 

commemorate the event a la I ra^ .. , The book 
is nicely got up and w'ell-bound, and embellished with 
a few excellent pictures. 

A. B. C. 


NOTES 


Indian Student in America. 

In the year 1906, .Mr. J. C. Das wasprepar- 
ing for his B. A. examination in Calcutta 
when he left for Japan with the second 
batch of students sent by the Calcutta 
Association, We stayed a little over a 
year in Japan studying the conditions and 
working in various factories. From the be- 
ginning Mr. Das was interested in the busi- 
ness side of industrial enterprises without 
which no business can stand. Not finding 
enough opportunities in Japan he came to 
America and entered the College of Com- 
merce of the University of California. 

In his first year Mr. Das proved his merit 
by securing the first place with 99*/" marks 
in Accounting. Now after a brilliant 
college career he has received his B. Sc. 
degree with highest honours in practical 
economics. 

At present Mr. Das is studying the methods 
of administration in the large department 
stores, banks, and other business concerns. 


His special subject being that of “Business 
Manager.” He is a thorough Accountant and 
is well po.sted in the lines of banking and 
credit which are the backbone of all-com- 
mercial enterprise in modern times. 

S. G. 

A woman head of an Extensive 
School System. 

The orthodox “national” idea of woman 
is to make her devote her entire life to pots 
and pans and brooms. We let her employ 
the little liesure that she has in listen- 
ing to and retailing the .details of petty 
scandals. But in the wide, wide world 
outside of the Peninsula, the services of 
woman are being utilized for the improve- 
ment of the race. 

The latest experiment being tried in this 
respect is to put a woman at the head of 
the extensive municipal school system of 
Chicago—the second largest metropolis 
in the New World. Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, 
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who is thus honoured^ is just past middle 
age and has distinguished herself as teacher, 
high school principal and college professor. 
By nature, she possesses a wonderful fund 
of executive ability and a rare genius for 
evoking the love and loyalty of the children 
as well as their instructors. Mrs. Young 
is paid Rs. 30,000 a year for her work, and 
is the highest salaried woman teacher in 
the world. 

Just how well the female head of Chica- 
go schools understands her wards, and 
just how the city benefits from it, can be 
gathered from a trifling reform instituted 
by her. She has induced the members of 
her board of education to tear up the brick 
pavements in the school yards and replace 
them with soft cinders. “Boys can’t play 
marbles on brick pavements”, says Mrs. 
Young ; and everybody knows boys must 
play marbles, especially during the spring 
and summer months. The point to be noted 
here is this : while the male predecessors 
of the present head of the Chicago schools 
never bothered about so trifling a hardship, 
the mother-heart in Mrs. Y’’oung at once 
went out to set aside this difficulty. 

'riic “Superintendent of Schools”, as she 
is called, has instituted many other reforms, 
which only a woman could think of. As 
a result, the Chicago schools are >hnwing 
touches of refinement and culture that they 
formerly lacked ; and the scholastic sys- 
tem is being shorn of its former brutal 
routine and humanized. 

In India, we, too, need a great deal of such 
humanization of our educational system. 

Filipinos and Outside Capital. 

hnglightened l-'ilipinu^ are firmly putting 
their foot down on the appropriation of 
large tracts of their land by Americans — 
even for a money consideration. This, they 
think — and with perfect Justification — 
might mean the eternal tying of the Philip- 
pines to the apron strings of the United 
States, something which the average Fili- 
pino would regard with horror. 

I hese sentiments have been strongly 
brought out by the recent purchase of 55,000 
acres of friar land (formerly held by the 
Roman Catholics) by the agents of the 
Havcmeyer Sugar Trust, a notorious 
American combine. Mr. Manuel L. Quezon, 
Junior Resident Commissioner of the Phi- 


lippine Islands in the United States, who be- 
longs to the Nationalist party in the Philip- 
pine Assembly, denounces this business 
transaction in unequivocal words. Says he : 

“From the outset we have fought against the ac- 
quisition of large areas of land in the Philippine Archi- 
pelago by outside capital, whether corporations or 
private individuals. P*or this reasoti I am utterly 
opposed to the sale of friar land in Mindoro to agents 
of the American Sugar Trust. I should oppose such 
a sale to any concern or individual, but more especial- 
ly the great corporation that controls the sugar market 
of the United States. To permit this sale was a plain 
violation of the spirit, if not the letter, of the organic 
act.” 

The reason why this stand is taken is 
plainly explained by Mr. Quezon : 

"Certainly, the Filipinos do not want the friar lands 
sold in large areas. The fear of the Filipinos is that 
the disposition of the friar or other public lands in 
large areas, especially to great corporations with 
powerful connections in this countr)-, will mean that 
the Islands will be for ever tied to the United States. 
It is for this reason that we do not want absolute free 
trade with the United States. Our fear is that it 
would tend to bind the Archipelago more closely to 
the American Government.” 

.Absentee landlordism is always to be 
deprecated, particularly when the landlords 
are entire strangers. 

Beneficent Bacteria. 

In these days when science has declared a 
relentless war on micro-organisms, it must 
be borne in mind that all bacteria are by no 
means the enemies of man. While a few 
species of microbes are pernicious, many of 
them are actively beneficent. Indeed, life 
would be imposible without some kinds. 
'Phis is easy to comprehend when it is 
realized that bacteria are nature’s putrefac- 
tive agents. Without their activity in 
reducing to elements the dead animal and 
plant tissue, this earth would soon be unin- 
habitable. Certain species are indispensible 
in the souring of milk and the making of 
cheese ; others in the preparation of leather ; 
and some in the making of vinegar and 
other fermented foods. 

Metchnikoff, the European scientist, gives 
it out as his opinion that the bacteria found 
in lactic acid (sour milk) prolong life. 
Upon the publication of this statement “sour 
milk drinking” is actually coming to be a 
craze with man)^ western people, and the 
Metchnikoff laboratory, which makes a 
specialte of putting up the preparation 
according to the scientist’s approved formula 
is making considerable money. 


13 
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The Transvaal Indians. 

General Botha has befjun his administra- 
tion like a statesman by releasing Dinizulu 
and restoring him his pension. But the 
attitude of his government towards the 
Indians remains unchanged. They are 
carrying on their campaign as doggedly 
as ever, though large numbers of them are 
being Imprisoned or deported to India. The 
moral victory already belongs to them, 
though the victory that would be plain 
enough to all has not yet come. 

Mother’s Education. 

Fhe mother is the most hn'cd, the most 
adored creature in India ; and the Indian 
H/n/er, being the embodiment of unselhsh- 
ness and devotion, fully deserves this 
adoration. But any one who has bestowed 
a single thought on the matter knows that 
in this counti'v the Indian mother is woefullv 
handicapped because tliere is i o means 
of imparting the scieni ilic knowledge that 
fvery woman must needs possess in order 
to discharge her maternal duties. 

Just now the Norwegian women, who 
recently have been enfranchised, are de- 
manding that the government shall open 
schools with the sole purpose of educating 
young women in their duties as wives and 
mothers. In America, women are joining 
together to carry essential scientific know- 
ledge to the mothers and mothers-to-be. 
With this object in view, the “National 
Congress of Mothers” was established some 
lime ago, whose organizers are now agita- 
ting that every village, every town, everv 
city, every county, every school and every 
church in the United States shall have a 
local branch of tliis useful institution. 

Mrs. Schoff, the Chairman of the organiza- 
tion thus outlines its objects ; 

“Kecogni/inj;' ilial e.ich child has the right to the 
prolfciion and guidance of a wise, loving mother, re- 
cognizing that instinct docs not give wisdom and 
l<nu\vledge, that child nurture is a science worthy of 
I he deepest study, the National Congress of Mothers 
tod.iy, with its branches in every State and in many 
i nids, embraces mothers who with holiest purpose, are 
iriising the .standards of moiherhood, and are assum- 
"ig as never before the God-given duty of mother- 
hood in its* broadest and highest sense. 

"To meet the needs of niolher.s, parents' associations 
were formed for the Study of childhood and the promotion 
"f child welfare. To meet the needs of mothers, valu- 
•‘hlc educational material has been accumtilated, and 

e leading students of childhood have been enlisted 


to send out study outlines, guides to all that will help 
parents to give the children strong physical bodies, 
good mental development and highest spiritual ideals. 

"While working for improvement of childhood’s 
opportunities in school and state and nation, the Con- 
gress recognizes the home as the most important field 
and it desires to have every mother whose children 
are still under her guidance as a member. Is there 
a place for mother specialists in the greatest of all 
fields, to unite in an international movement to study 
and promote wiser motherhood ? Who would venture 
to put a stumbling block in the path of an organization 
consecrated to such a mission? Who would dare say 
tb.it its work is of such slight'imporlance that it is not 
worthy of a national congress for its special work ? 
Who would offend one of these little ones by impeding 
in any wa\', the progress of a work of such vital 
moment and of such high and holy purpose ?" 

If such an institution could be .started 
and properly carried on in India, there is no 
doubt but that the country would materially 
benefit from it. 

The Net result of 41 years of Gaol. 

The case of Annie Connor, a notorious 
habitual criminal, brings to mind the futility 
of the present gaol system. I’his woman, 
London dispatches say, ha.s been in prison 
during nearly 41 of the 70 years she 
has lived. She has served 14 penitentiary 
sentences of an average length of three 
years each, and she i.s yet unreformed. 
'Fhe truth is that were she to serve 14 
more sentences she would probably be 

wor.^c morally at the end of her eighty- 
second vear of imprisonment than she is at 
the present time. Annie Connor vva.s first 
arrested when she was 14 years old. Her 
parents were respectable people, and the 
offence she had comn)itted was a piece of 
mere mischief, yet she was forced to 

spend several months in gaol. Upon her 

release, she not only found the doors of her 
own home closed against her, but she quick- 
ly discovered that no one with whom she 
had previously associated would have any- 
thing to do with her. Although she desired 
to be good and lead a virtuous life she 

found it was impossible for her to do so, 
and soon she had drifted into a life of 
habitual crime. If Annie Connor had been 
taken in hand when she was a young girl, 
and treated humanely by the prison author- 
ities instead of being kicked and cursed ; 
and if s'oeiety had given her a chance to 
prove her desire to reform when she came 
out of gaol instead of pushing her over the 
brink into the pit of destruction ; and if her 
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own people had done everything in their 
power to remodel her character, it is thore 
than likely that she might have been re- 
formed and the state would have been 
spared the expense and trouble of keeping 
her locked up for 41 years. But men and 
women are frail and liable to succumb to 
temptation. Society is full of the spirit of 
vengeance. As a natural result the mis- 
chievous person is turned into the offender 
against the law, and the offender into a 
habitual criminal. 

What Walking Does. 

Edward Payson Weston was born in Pro- 
vidence, Rhode Island, the United States of 
America, on March 15, 1839. As a child he 
was weak and sickly, but he began pcdes- 
trianism in his i8th year, and since then he 
has been in wonderful health. In 1861 
Weston walked to Washington, U.C., from 
Boston, Massachusetts, to attend the inaug- 
uration of President Lincoln, covering the 
453 miles in 208 hours. In 1867 lie walked 
from Portland, Maine, to Chicago, Illinois, 
a distance of 1,328 miles, in 26 days. In 
October, 1868, he walked 100 miles in 22 
hours and 19 minutes. In January and 
February, 1869, he walked through New 
England for a distance of 1,058 miles in 30 
days, most of the time in the snow. I'wo 
years later, in St, LOuis, Missouri, he 
walked 200 miles in 41 hours, making two 
of the miles backwards. In 1874, in Newark, 
New Jersey, he walked 500 miles in Indus- 
trial Hall in 5 days, 23 hours and 38 minutes. 
In 1906 he walked from Philadelphia to 
New York, loo miles, in 23 hours and 54 
minutes. On October 29, 1907, Weston 
started to beat his Portland to Chicago re- 
cord and took 29 hours off of it. Starting 
March 15, 1909, from New York, Weston 
tried to walk to San Francisco in 100 days. 
He completed the journey in a little more 
time than he had allowed himself. The 
old man was 71 years of age on March 15th 
but has completed another walk across the 
continent in 78 walking days, hnishing, he 
declares, in excellent health. Weston left 
the City Hall at Santamonica, California, 
on Febiuary ist, 1910, bearing a letter from 
Mayor George Alexander, of Los Angeles, to 
Mayor Gaynor, of New York. He made 
the 3,500 odd miles in 78 days. The old 
man declares that he will continue walking 


10 or 12 miles a day as long as he lives in 
order to keep in good physical condition. 

A case like that of Weston’s shows just 
what judicious exercise, persistently taken 
even by a weakling, can accomplish in the 
course of a few years. 

The Natra and Nangla Dacoity Cases. 

In spite of a certain theory and vague 
rumours in support of it, which we had 
heard, we had long hoped that no man 
belonging to the respectable and literate 
classes in Bengal could really be guilty of 
dacoities. But the result of the Haludbari 
and Nangla Dacoity Cases has made it 
certain, as certain as human certainty in such 
cases can ordinarily go, that some young 
men belonging to respectable families did 
commit robbery ; though from the convic- 
tion of a few such persons, it would be 
absurd to conclude that all recent Bengal 
dacoities were of this description, 'fhe 
prefixing of the word “political” to these 
robberies may or may not be warranted by 
the facts, but no epithet can make them less 
wicked and cowardly than other dacoities 
in Bengal. 

That the epithet “political” is apt to 
put the police on the wrong scent is shown 
by the result of the Natra Dacoity case 
and the acquitals in some other similar cases. 
It also shows how difficult it is for the 
Indian police to get hold of the real cul- 
prits, the professional dacoits. J'he hard- 
ship involved in arresting and keeping in 
custody for months persons against whom 
no evidence can be brought forward even 
after such protracted enquiries, can be 
avoided by exercising more scrupulous care 
and a calmer judgment unbiassed by pre- 
conceived theories or other causes, in sifting 
the grounds of suspicion against persons 
about to be arrested, His Honour the 
Lieutenant Governor would do well for the 
sake of the good name of his administration 
to set on foot a strict enquiry as to why 
such persons are arrested at all. And it 
would be very good if some honorable 
members put questions in the Councils of 
the two Bengals to ascertain how many 
persons have been arrested in the course 
of the last two years on the charge of 
dacoity, how many have been convicted 
and how many are still detained pending 
enquiry, and when were the last class of 
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persons arrested. Special Tribunals were 
constituted with the declared object of 
securing the speedy trial of criminals of a 
certain class; but if months must pass before 
deciding whether they can be committed 
for trial at all» we do not see the advantage 
of these Tribunals. Besides, the procedure 
adopted gives the police unrestricted power 
practically to punish anybody with several 
months’ imprisonment without trial. This 
should be remedied by the Government. 

The genesis .of Dacoities. 

Ordinarily dacoities are the result of 
economic causes and the knowledge on the 
part of the robbeis that the people to be 
robbed are not in a position to defend 
themselves effectively* But now- it is said 
that there is a political motive at the bottom 
of many recent dacoities in Bengil. 'I'lie 
teachings of the Yu^antar school does not 
make it improbable, though we do not 
know whether the virus is still w'orking. 

It is only defective intellects that can 
think that any political gain can accrue 
from these dacoities. It is only men who 
have not read history or misread it that can 
think of doing good to their country by 
robbery. But the idea is not merely foolish 
and Insane. It shows utter moral and 
spiritual blindness, too, on the part of those 
who hold it. No country can l^e elevated 
by imrigbte<ni- methods. No political or 
other gain, no, not even national indepen- 
dence, is worth having at the sacrifice of 
righteousness. 

Daring sometintes so dazzles some people 
that they often forget to take note of the 
ethical aspect of bold deeds. But in the 
case of these robberies, there is not even this 
element of attraction. It is unmitigated 
cowardice to attack unarmed and defence- 
less people, and diabolical brutality to 
torture women and old men to make them 
divulge where valuables are kept. We are 
sorry that there should be any occasion in 
the circumstances of the country to write 
tliese things, of which the truth should be 
obvious to the meanest understanding and 
the most ordinarily sensitive conscience. 

Universal free education. 

When a few months ago Mr. G. K. Gokhale 
'Tiovcd a resolution in the Imperial Council 
in favour of universal free (elementary) 


education, government promised to give the 
matter their best consideration. We do not 
know whether the Imperial and Provincial 
Governments have yet made up their minds 
one way or the other. But should they ever 
decide to give the people free education, we 
are sure there will not be any lack of funds 
and the funds need not all come from the 
public treasury. If the Governors and other 
high officers be known to be in favour of 
the education of all, that will be a sufficient 
inducement for many rich landholders to 
maintain free schools in their estates. If in 
addition Government confer titles on the 
promoters of education, schools and colleges 
are sure to multiply very rapidly. For in- 
stance, there may be a sort of unwritten 
rule that the founders and maintainers of 
free primary schools W'ill get second class 
Kaiser-i-Hind medals, those of free middle 
schools, first class Kalser-i-Hind medals, 
those of free high schools, the title of Rai 
Saheb, Rao Saheb or Khan Saheb, those of 
second grade colleges, the title of Khan 
Bahadur, Rai Bahadur or Rao Bahadur, 
and those of first grade colleges, the title of 
Navvab or Raja. The title of Maharaja and 
Knighthood may be bestowed on educa- 
tional benefactors of a still higher order. 
Of course, the Government wbll be entitled 
to stipulate that neither politics nor what 
it calls “dishonest*’ Swadeshi will be taught 
in these educational institutions. 

Government cannot effect any improve- 
ment in the condition of the people in any 
desired direction, unless education is im- 
parted freely to all up to a certain minimum 
standard. For instance, (iovernment wishes 
that agriculture should be more up-to-date 
in all provinces than it is. But it cannot be 
so until the agricultural classes have be- 
come literate. The Agricultural Journal of 
India (an official publication) for April 
contains passages like the following; “But 
the average Chhattlsgarhi has not yet 
learned to take full advantage of these 

better times rhelr conservatism is due 

to their isolation and ignorance”. (P, u6). 
“The chief aim of Entomological Assistants 
working in different parts of India, is to 
bring the methods of dealing with crop 
pests, within the reach of cultivators. Series 
of efforts made during the last four years, to 
attain this end by means of leaflets and 
lectures, have failed in producing substantial 
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results in this part of Gujarat (Baroda 
territory).” The failure is unquestionaBly 
due in great part to the illiteracy of the 
people. 

But the machinery of Government moves 
slowly and it may be long before the 
authorities come to a definite conclusion one 
way or the other. In the meantime the duty 
of the people is clear. Our country cannot 
take its proper place in the ranks of 
the foremost countries of the world, un- 
less and until every man and woman in 
India is educated. It may be that so broad 
a proposition will not appeal to the imagi- 
nation or the active powers of all. Some 
may be interested only in religious uplift, 
some in social reform, some in the moral 
elevation of the people, some in increa>ing 
the wealth of the country by developing its 
material resources, some in sanitation, and 
so on. Again, there are others who are trot 
accustomed to think of the country or the 
nation as a whole. I'hey are interested in 
the welfare only of their province, or their 
religious sect, or their caste or even their 
sub-caste. *l'o each and all, whatsoever 
or whomsoever they may be interested in, 
we say, education is the sine (jua non of 
progress; therefore, educate all in whose 
welfare you are interested. 

To some even to-day when the Mother 
calks all to a higlicr life, the selfi.sh and 
craven thought occurs, if all l)e educated, 
where shall we get men and women to 
serve us, to minister to our pleasure, to do 
the rough work of life? O brother, O sister, 
if thou thirikest in this way, the fiigher life 
is not for thee, the beatific vision of the 
ideal India is not for thee. Work is blessed, 
work is the way and the life. Be thou thy^ 
own servant, if need be. Do thv own rough 
work. For the idle and the ease-loying 
there is no .salvation. 

'rh(»se w ho have knowledge, let them 
give knowledge for the education of the 
people. I hose who have money, let them 
give money for the education of the people. 
'Ihose who can work with their hands, 
let them give the labour of their hands for 
the education of the people. 

Mr. Amir Ali^s Bogey. 

Mr. Amir Ali, for understanding the 
meaning and motive of whose public life let 
the reader read Wilfrid Scawen Blunt’s 


“India under Ripon,” has raised a bogey; 
He says if education be made compulsory 
in India, there will be trouble ahead. But 
pray— who has proposed to make education 
compulsory at once ? The immediate pro- 
blem is to make education free. Will Mr, 
Amir Ali render any help in this direction f 
Y-e-s ; but only when Ciovernment has 
decided to give free education. Until then 
one may depend upon Mr. Amir Ali to use 
his education in raising difficulties, fn the 
meantime, perhaps it may not be unne- 
cessary t<* assure him that there is no proba- 
bility of Govern nienf being compelled to 
impo.se punitive police on any village to 
make free education acceptable to its in- 
habitants. We can give this assurance on 
behalf of the non-Musalman iidiabiiants 
of India. Will lie take care of his own 
clientele ? We could have boldly given the 
same assurance for our Moslem brethren, too. 
But Mr. Amir All will not allow anybody 
else to speak for tliem and has often assu- 
reti us that his co-religionists are totally 
different from tlie Hliuius in every respect. 

Woman's Rights and Civic Rights. 

Recently one of our correspondents rai.sed 
the question of the relation between civic 
rights and the emancipation of woman. 
He and persons of his way of thinking will 
find the follow ing extract from tlie Literary 
Digest of New York interesting: 

'I he i tnancipr'ilion of uonuM and tlic x indication of 
their position as partakers in the poliiicai life of the 
nation is gorierally considered a \V’estern, almost an 
Anglo-vSaxon, innovation, i here are sufTragctles in 
London and suHiragisls in .\ew York, but their 
.fclivilies do not seem to have had any marked etTecl 
on politics in either country. The)' break windows in 
Downing Street and liold assemblies in Madison 
Square, without atlecling the Itudget, ihc tariff, the 
[.oftl.s, or the "insurgerits.” In Persia, however, 
women ha\e shown themsel\e-s to be a u al power, 
riiey have becoinr^ a financial jiower in the State, says 
the Croix (Paris), an able and well-edited organ of the 
clerical and ultra- montane party. Thus the editor 
tells us : 

"At Teheran the women have raised the .standard of 
N.'Uionalism in protestation against any attempt to 
float a foreign loan. The)' will hav'e no foreign lenders 
in the Persian budget. The one who appears to be 
most violently opposed to borrowing money abroad is 
the wife of the Armenian Ephretn, prefect of police at 
Teheran. Mrs. Ephrem nas formed a company of 
Per.sian women whom she ardently addresses and 
compels to take r)aih that they will oppose by every 
pis.sible meaics the introdudion into Persia of a foreign 
loan." 
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Golden Rain, 

By Muhammad A ftal (collrctiini of the writer). 


We learn from the Persian correspomlent of the 
yiovove Vremya (Sl.‘ Pelersbuijj) tliai the F^ersian 
1 idles are selling tlieir most valuable jewellery in order 
fill the public purse, and that delegations of young 
''oinen press round the public buildings vowing to 
''•icrifice all for the holy cause of patriotism. 

Night Effects in Indian Pictures. 

Golden Rain by Muhammad Afzal. 

The accontpBiivIno picture (Fig. t) of a 
l^roiip of young girls with fireworks is sign- 


ed by the artist, Muham- 
med Afzal. fhe work is 
purely Indian in character, 
and the girls are Hindu. 
The picture represents one 
of those night effects of 
which Indian painters were 
so fond. The sweet serene 
faces and exquisite dresses 
lit up by the ‘Golden Rain’ 
stand out against the dark 
background of the night, 
which just reveals a group 
of trees beyond the terrace 
on which the girls are stand- 
ing. 

This picture is in my own 
collection. It hears the seal 
of a former collector, 
A’zamu’d-Daula Bahadur, 
dated A. H. 1186 (A. D. 
1777). The reverse of the 
picture bears as usual a 
calligraphic inscription in 
Persian, Such inscriptions 
are usually wholly unrelated 
to the subject of the pic- 
ture with which they are 
associated. To this rule the 
piesent instance affords an 
interesting exception, for it 
consists of lines in praise of 
the painter himself, and the 
date of signature therefore 
determines his date, which 
as wc slioiild expect, is 
seventeenth century. I'he 
Persian writing reads as 
follows : 

G^ir .At/, kiinad siphai 
l‘Vi/k' fi/la v\;t b(/k.'-e-afz.'tl 
A/ bar m;ilke biija-c-tasbib 
Awaz .'iyad ke ai/al afzal. 

and is signed “Hajji Muham- 
mad al-Husaini (may his 
sins be forgiven) A. H. 1069 (A. D. 
1660). 

The English of this exaggerated panegy- 
ric of a truly accomplished painter is as 
follows: 

“If highest Heaven should submit- the talents of 
the most talented and the talents of Afzal, 

I^'rom every angel, in place of praise of God, the cry 
would come, 'Afzal is the most accomplished.’ 

• I am indebted to the kindness of Prof. E- G. 
Browne for this translation. 
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Golden Rain, 

Ascribed to Muhammad Afssal (collection of Mr. E: B, Havell). 


As regards other paintings by the same 
artist, Mr. Havell possesses a picture of 
three girls with fireworks, | fig. 2 ) standing 
on a terrace with a lake and low bills 
beyond. Although not signed, it is im- 
po.ssiblc* to doubt that this ptcture is also 
by Muhammad Afzal. 

A signed picture in th^Jndia Ofhce collec- 
tion ( Johnson, Bk. XI, No. 2) is inscribed 


“Ghera Gujaratan amal 
Muhammad AfzaFV'the 
picture of a Gujarati 
1 ady by Muhaihmad 
Afjai;^ 

At the British Museum, 
in MS, Or. 1372 there 
is a picture (fol. ila) of 
girls with fireworks on 
a terrace, evidently by 
a pupil of Muhammad 
Afzal. The work is not 
good enough to be his 
own, but is so like in 
detail as to suggest 
association with him. 

Many other pictures 
of girls with fire-works 
occur in the picture 
books of the Mughal 
period, in almost every 
collection, but the 
majority are of an 
inferior character and 
do not suggest the work 
of the present painter. 

A. K. COOMARASWAMY. 

Self-government in 
Oriental Countries. 

In the course of a 
recent debate in the 
House of Commons on 
Egyptian affairs, Mr. 
Balfour, the late Prime 
Minister, is reported to 
have said : - 

"It is not a question of super- 
iority or inferiority but of 
historic fact that Kg>*pt and 
other oriental countries had 
never shcmti a trace of cj^paciiy 
for self-govcrnmem. Their 
great contribinions to history 
were made under absolute 
government, And we exercised 
absolute government for their 
good.'’ 

Talking it for granted that orientals had 
never in the past shown a trace of capacity 
for self-government, does that prove that 
they can never in their present or future 
history show such capacity ? Is it true that 
what has npt be^ will never be ? Were 
the self-governing nations of Europe aud 
America self-governing from the dawn of 
history? Or why ask questionss. We find 
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.iccorcling to Europeans themaelves, the 
Japanese and the Turks, orientals, were 
not self-governing in the past. But they 
are :.elf-g<»v'orning now. What then destroys 
the possibility of the Egyptians and other 
orientals acquiring the capacity for self- 
government ? 

Mr. Balfour along with other Europeans 
cannot perhaps imagine or understand 
that checks to absolute power may 
assume other than Western forms in Eastern 
lands, He seems to , think that unless 
a state is a republic of the Western type 
or a limited monarchy of the European 
pattern, it must be an autocracy. But there 
may be restraints on absolute power which 
are not statutory or constitutional, nor im- 
posed by force by the people on the monarch 
hut are either customary or based on reli- 
gious ordinances. 'I'he restraints which 
existed in oriental countries were of the 
latter description and seem to have been 
quite as effective as checks of the Western 
type. No doubt, there were bad Indian 
monarchs who did not care for custom or 
religious ordinance, but .so there were even 
in England, kmgs like Charles I and James 
III who did not care for the constitution. 

But we can show that in oriental 
countries even western forms of self- 
government existed. I'he subject, however, 
is too large for a note. We shall, therefore, 
deal with it next month in the form of an 
article. Among oriental countries, Japan 
and Turkey are already self-governing, 
I’ersla can be prevented from being a cons- 
titutional monarchy only by adverse extrane- 
ous forces, — she has shown that there is in 
her no inherent incapacity for self-rule, — 
China is preparing to have a constitution. 
We shall, therefore, treat of self-government 
as it obtained or obtains in India and 
Afghanistan. 


Increasing import of foreign goods. 

From the Report On the Maritime Trade 
of Bengal for the official year 1909-10 it 
appears that that year saw a considerable 
oicrease in the import of foreign goods. The 
‘‘allowing extracts from the Report will 
show that Swadeshists should pay much 
greater attention to the turning out of 
^operior and efieap articles than they have 
holierto done. 

I'hough the Rguiies are still much below those 
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of 1^07-08, there was some recovery from those of the 
previous year, the aggregate transactions risiing by 2 
per cent. This has tiecn brought about by the satis- 
factory imprpvernent in the foreign trade, increases 
of 7 per cent, in imports and of 5 per cent, in exports, 
bringing about a total increase of o per cent." 

^'Business was considerably better than in 1908-09, 
and imp rots of cotton goods, metals, sugar And treasure 
showed substantial increases : machinery, railteay 
materials and oils (from abroad) decUn^. There 
were large exports of grain and pulse, jute manufac^ 
tures, tea, opium and raw cotton ; but there was a 
heavy failing off in the case of raw jute." 

otton manufactures . — The imports of cotton goods 
during s^’ow an increase in both quantity and 

value, the total value being 247 per t:ent. better than 
last year," 

“The imports of sitgar passed the record bgures of 
the preceding year by 6 per cent, in bulk and y per 
cent, in value. The supplies of refined sugar showed 
a remarkable increase from 186,708 tons to 230,592 
tons, the value rising from Rs. 3*66 crores to Rs. 4*53 
crores. This is entirely due to the extraordinary 
development of the Java trade whose supplies 
increased by 27 per cent, both in quantity and value. 
This is largely a result of the enterprise of the planters 
themselves ; it is reported that a considerable propor- 
tion of the large profits made in 1908 was devoted to 
the iniprosemeni of methods of production. Java 
moreover turned out a bumper crop w'ith the result 
that heavy imports continued until late in the year. 

About four crores worth of more cotton 
goods came to India from abroad in 1909-10 
than in 1908-9. Similarly the values of the 
increased imports of metals, sugar, liquors, 
apparel, tobacco, toys, soap, and jewellery 
were in round numbers 32 lakhs, 41 lakhs, 

3 lakhs, I lakh, 8 lakhs, i lakh and 60 
thousand, i lakh and 2 lakhs of rupees 
respectively. 

In the export line there are some en- 
couraging facts. For instance we are told 
that in cotton twist and yarn ‘‘Owing to 
the increased demand from China, exports 
improved in quantity by 44 and in value 
by 54 percent.” 

The export of certain raw materials instead 
of the manufactured articles made from them 
should never be looked upon withfavour 
by the country producing these materials. 
For instance, regarding lac we are told *. 
“This product has again broken the record 
in respect to the quantity exported, the 
increase being 50 percent.” Of the export 
of vegetable oilseeds, we are told : “Seeds 
rose in quantity and value by 47 and 41 
percent., respectively.’' 

Education in India and England. 

The following extract from the Staii&i 
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gives some idea of what is spent on educa- 
tion in India and England. 

The population of British India, that is, of the India 
which the Governer- General directly administers, 
amounted at the time of the last census to 232,072,832. 
The population of England and Wales at the same 
time ammounted to 35,348,780. If the reader will turn 
to the Civil Service estimates for 1910- ii he will see 
that the Board of Education asks altogether for a sum 
of 1 4,064, 67 7. It will be recollected that this does 
not include all the expenditure on education ; for ex- 
ample, it does not include the incomes derived from 
the properties belonging to Oxford and Cambridge, 
nor from those belonging toother educational institu- 
ttons, nor even fees. Leaving that out of account, 
however for the moment, we would ask our readers to 
note that for a population of 35,348780 in England 
and Wales the expenditure by the Board of Education 
amounts to ^^14,064, 677, while in India we have imme- 
diately subject to the administration of the Viceroy a 
population of 232,072,832, and for this vast population 
in the year 1907-8 the sum expended upon education 
amounted to only ^4«)i 8764. Thus while the popu- 
lation of England and Wales is in proportion to the 
population of British India, only 15*2 per cent, the ex- 
penditure of the Board of Education alone upon ed- 
ucation is 349*9 per cent, that of the whole India 
expenditure. In other words the expenditure of the 
Board of Education alone leaving out of account that 
is to say endowments, fees and so on, is 7s. ir49d. 
per head of the population, while in India the entire 
Governmental expenditure upon education is little 
more than four pence per head of the population. Or 
to put it differently, the expenditure per head is in 
England 22^ times more than in India. Of course, we 
have to bear in mind the extreme smallness of salaries 
in India, and that consequently, except in the case of 
European officials, money goes very much further in 
India than in England, Still the disparity of expen- 
diture to population is sufficiently glaring to require 
no further words. 

Regarding the beneficial effects of educa- 
tion the Statist says : — 

We have, then, in the example of Prussia and Japan 
ample proof that in an incredibly short space of time 
the whole character of a people can be changed. 
They can be raised to a height of greatness that they 
themselves never previously dreamed of, and they can 
increase in prosperity in a manner that nobody would 
have believ^ possible had it not been accomplished 
before our very eyes. 

We, therefore, urge all lovers of India 
to do all they can to promote education 
among the people. 

The Japanese are not Asiatics ! 

We are indebted to* Indian Opinion for 
the paragraph printed below. 

An interesting point was raised (says the Transvaal 
Leader) as to the meaning of the term “Asiatic” when 
a Japanese student named H. Matsudaira, was 
charged at Bulawayo last week, first with being in 
posse.ssion of a fire arm, to wit a shot gun, without 


having the necessary permit therefor, and secondly, 
with having brought such firearm into Rhodesia 
without paying Customs dues. The Magistrate dis- 
charged him on the first count and expressed surprise 
that the charge had been brought. The Act of 1879, 
under which the charge had been brought, prohibits 
natives or Asiatic.s in Rhodesia from carrying firearms, 
and “Asiatics’’ are defined as follows: “Asiatics 
shall mean and include all Chinese, Indians, and 
Malayas or their descendants.” The Magistrate held 
that the J.upanesc not being specially mentioned must 
be held to be exempted from the operation of the Act. 
On the second count he imposed a fine of los. 

The implied meaning of all this is that 
those who are strong are not Asiatics, only 
those are Asiatics who are weak. 

The Idea of Nationality Indian in 
origin. 

Sir Herbert Risley made a speech on 
India at the annual banquet of the Royal 
Asiatic Society held in London in May last. 
Quoting Sir Henry Maine he said that the 
idea of nationality was first derived from 
India; it travelled westwards; now it is 
travelling back to the East growing and 
spreading, but he added, without the root 
of experience. Anglo-Indians had hitherto 
denied that we ever had any idea of 
nationality. So this admission means 
something. As for “the root of experience,” 
it can grow only by our becoming a fully 
developed nation. May Sir Herbert Risley 
and his compatriots be expected to help 
in the process: 

The Exodus based on Astronomy ? 

In his recent defence of the exodus to 
the hills. Sir George Clarke lays claim not 
only to statesmanship but to a poetic tem- 
perament as well. We hope His Excel- 
lency will erelong show that he possesses a 
sense of humour as well. 

His defence amounts to this that the 
exodus enables high officials to work better 
and to shake off bureacratic tendencies by 
communion with Nature in the fine forms of 
mountain and valley and forest exhibited 
in the hills. As the highest officers of the 
Government spend four months in the plains 
and eight on the hills, we find by simple 
rule of three that it takes twice as much 
time to shake off bureaucratic tendencies as 
to contract them. Therefore we cannot 
pray the Government to stay in the plains 
even a week longer than they dp. For if 
the period spent in the plains Were, for 
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instance, four months and one week, 
the time recjuired to shake off bure- 
aucratic tendencies would then be eight 
months and two weeks. But then the 
aggregate of the two periods would 
be twelve months and three weeks. 
Unfortunately, however, the year consists 
only of twelve months. Where, then, 
should we get the extra three weeks ? The 
laws of astronomy are inexorable. The 
earth cannot be made to take even a week 
more than 12 months to move round the 
sun. Therefore we think that perhaps 
the exodus is based on the irrefragable 
facts of astronomy, and it is useless for 
either Indians or non-official Anglo- 
Indians to agitate against it. No agitation 
on our part can make the movement of 
the earth slower. 

But there can he a change for the better. 
.\s prevention is better than cure, it is best 
for high officers not to contract bureaucratic 
tendencies at all by staying in the plains 
even for a single day. Vhey should be on 
the hills throughout the year. Should any 
logically-minded reader argue that they 
must, when coming from England for the 
first time, journey to the hills through the 
plains and contract bureaucratic tendencies 
therefrom, we would propose that they 
should govern from England, as the Setsl^e- 
tary of State does. But if it be objeSed 
that the Magistrates, Judges, Commissioners, 
and other European oncers are exposed 
to bureaucratic tendencies in the plains 
;hr(Highout the year, we dare not propose 
that they, too, should govern from England. 
For that would be logic run mad. 

Bengal Colleges. 

Certain subjects and combinations of 
subjects can be taught only in the Presi- 
dency College, and in several subjects the 
choice of colleges left to students is very 
limited. But the accommodation in these 
colleges is not sufficiently large. Hence 
many meritorious students who have pas^d 
in the first division find themselves shut out 
from the Presidency and one or two other 
colleges. Should they not be able to pursue 
their studies in the subjects for which they 
have a special aptitude what a deplorable 
thing it would be! Should a single student 
'' ho is eager for knowledge be not able to pro- 
Hcute hts studies, what a tragedy it would 
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mean, for him ! We appeal to all our rich 
men to come to the rescue of our colleges 
and by contributing largely to their funds, 
enable them to teach more students, more 
subjects, and more efficiently. 

The Blrtliday Honours List, 

He who pays the piper calls the tunes. 
The pipers are paid in cash or honours or 
both. From the particular pipers chosen 
for payment one can clearly understand 
what the favourite Government tunes are. 
Those who expect titles and decorations 
ought to study the Honours lists carefully 
with a view to discovering the tunes. 

The sedition circular. 

We are afraid the sedition circular may 
give rise to the impression that English 
officials and their wives are going to be 
made sociable and civil by order of Govern- 
ment. We hope, however, that the English 
officials will carry on their social intercourse 
and their political discussions with Indians 
as prescribed in the circular, with such tact 
that people may not suspect that an effort 
is being made to pump out their secrets. 
For these discussions must necessarily be 
carried on at a disadvantage ; the officials 
having the power to punish obnoxious 
opinions, and the non-official Indians only 
the power to protest their loyalty. Any 
such suspicion,' therefore, will create a 
further difficulty. Hence the officials should 
be very tactful and not overinquisitive. 
Then alone can the object of the circular 
be gained. 

Frontier Raids. 

The frontier raiders have consistently 
victimised only Hindus. “The Tribune” 
has, however, published a letter from one 
Mohamed Akram, a Sub-overseer, who was 
kidnapped by the raiders sometime ago, and 
has since been kept in chains pending the 
payment of ransom. We are sorry for the 
fate of the poor man, but also glad that the 
raiders have begun to bestow their favours 
impartially. But it is only a slight begin- 
ning. If they could only be prevailed upon 
to carry off more Musalmans, it would be 
a good thing for the Frontier Province. 
For then the Musalmans, who arc in the 
majority, would make common clause with 
the Hindus, and the raiders would find it 
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increasingly difftcult to loHow- their nefa- 
rious profession. 

Girl Grdduates^ 

Of the 412 candidates who have this 
year passed the B. A. examination of 
the Calcutta University, only 6 are girls. 
This means a percentage of 1*5 girls. It 
shows that female education is in an 
woefully backward condition. We must 
remember, too, that three of the girls are 
Brahmos, two Bengali Christians, and 
one a Jewess. Of course, again the cry 
will be raised in reply— “We don’t want 
western education, we don’t want University 
education, for our girls.” But pray give 
them the education that you do want to 
give them. Do not merely indulge in 
destructive and carping criticism. 

A munificent patron of letters. 

ft gives us great pleasure to announce 
that Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nandi 
Bahadur of Cossirnbazar has promised to 
contribute the princely sum of ten thousand 
rupees towards the cost of publishing that 
valuable work, “Indian Medicinal Plants.” 
by Lieutenant Colonel K. R. Kirtikar and 
Major B. D. Basu. The donation is worthy 
of the Maharaja. 

Lord Minto on the Boycott. 

It is said that Lord Minto granted an 
interview to the special correspondent of the 
Times Democrat^ an American paper. In 
the account of the interview published in 
that paper, occurs the following passage : — 

The conversation here turned to the industrial con- 
ditions of Hindustan and their future. The Viceroy 
spoke in highest terms of the ability of his subjects 
saying that the labour was intelligent and quick to 
learn the handing of machinery. He thought Indians 
wpuld be benefited by a protective tariff and that if it 
could have the proper protection it might soon be 
manufacturing not only for the markets of China and 
the Far East but for the world. 

His Excellency referred to the Swadeshi movement, 
the watch cry of which is “India for the Indians,” and 
which advocates the boycotting of all goods not made 
by native labour. The Viceroy said he was surprised 
that the Swadeshi agitators had not made the protec- 
tive tariff their watch cry instead of the boycott and 
that protection would have seemed a natural demand. 
1 asl^ him whether such a tariff could be instituted. 
He replied he thought Great Britain would not allow 
ii on account of the objections of Manchester and 
Birmingham which^^^ so largely to the Indian 
market. 

His Excellency’s own words show why 


“the swadeshi agitators” have made the 
boycott their watch cry instead of the pro- 
tective tariff. He himself says that Gresat 
I ritaiti would not ijlpw protection to 
Indian industries on account of the Pppd** 
sition of Manchester and Birmingham. Th^ 
alternative, therefore, was the boycott, 
which is, no doubt, a word of evil omen and 
unpleasant associations to Englishmen, but 
which to us means simply a popular, hon- 
ofhcial protective tariff. His Excellency 
perhaps forgets that Indian politicians have 
often raised the cry for protection from the 
platform and in the press, though without 
avail. 

The Madras Provincial Social 
^ Conference. 

The Madras Provincial Social Conference 
at Kurnool was a very successful affair. 
Among the resolutions passed, which were 
all very important, we find three worthy of 
special mention. 

IV. That this Conference impresses on ihe people 
the necessity of encouraging post -puberty marriages 
of girls, and of prohibiting the consummation of 
marriages to at least 16 in tne case of those who art- 
married earlier, and urges the raising of the age of 
marriage In at least twenty for young men. 

VII. 'I'hat this Conference begs that the Govern- 
ment will be pleased to introduce Legislation with a 
vieyv to place oeyond doubt the legality of marriages 
between one caste and another. 

IX. That this Conference is of opinion that thi 
indentured system of labour is highly objectionable on 
moral and social grounds, and tliat measures should 
be adopted to make known the evils of that system in 
all Districts among the people, and esjKscially in those 
Districts from which such labourers are recruited. 

A Justification of excessive Moslem 
representation. 

Sir Harry Johnston, in his article in the 
Quarterly Review on “The Rise of the 
Native,” seeks to justify the dispropor- 
tionately lar|;e representation given to the 
Musalmans in the Legislative Counciis ii^ 
the following way t' — 

“But although the Bluebook from which some of 
this information is quoted does not say so, we have 
reason to believe that, as regards education in the 
vernacular—- that is to say, ability to read, write and 
keep accounts - the proportion is very much higher 
amongst the Mahommedan Community in India thao 
it is amongst the Hindus. Amongst the adult males of 
the 55,odOiOOC» Mahommedans, something like 75 per 
cent, caff read and write in Hindustani or kindred 
languages, and probably 10 per cent, are acquainted 
with English. On the other hand, education amongst 
the 162,000,000 Hindus io not nearly $0 far advanced : 
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perlvaps oni^ 2o periieiit. of the eduk males can r^aci. 
,Ud write m the wmacular, and 3 per cent, are ac- 
quainted wkh January number). 

We; really admire Sir Karfy's ektemive 
ignorance, or, perhaps one ought to sayv Ims 
great inventive powe»v The restl truth 
about Hindu and Mu«alman literacy is this. 

** Among the Hindus ability to read 4 nd 
vvrite is slightly less widi^srea^ 
the Sikhs, hut more so by 51 per cent, than 
it is amongst the Muhammadans (P. 
161, Census of India^ 1901. Volume i.) The 
number in ten thousand males who know 
English is among Hindus 64, and among 
Musalmans (P. 167, ibid\ Among Hindu 
males 94 per thousand are literate, and 
among Musalman males 60 per thousand 
are literate. (P. 178, ibid). Lest it should 
be said that literacy is higher among adult 
Musalman males we append the following 
figures. Among Musalman males between 
the ages of 15 and 20, 84 per mille are literate, 
from 20 and upwards, 89 are literate. The 
corresponding figures for the Hindus are 
127 and ijr respectively. fP. 177, ibid). 

It is a very weak cause that requires the 
invention of falsehoods to support it. 

History of England and 
Pon|ab Schools. 

“VV^e confess," says the Khalsa Advocate^ 
“we have been startled to learn that the 
History of England has been expunged from 
the course of reading for the matriculation 

examination of 1912 .If we remember 

.1 right the impending decision of the Punjab 
University was disapproved of by the 
Departmental Educational Conference held 
in April last...” 

The study of hisiory has been considered 
unimportant in the Indian universities since 
the Curzon regime, rhe mind cannot pro* 
perly deveiope Unless it is brought into 
contfict with the current of life, events and 
thought which flows tand has been flowing 
since the immemorial past in the world 
abroad. 'Fhis contact is possible only by 
travel and the study of history, 1'he Hindu 
'■eligipus ordinances against travelling in 
foreign countries across the ocean, the politi- 
cal measures which prevent Indiahs from 
visiting, or sojourning or set t1 mg in the coun- 
tries or colohies of white rnen, and the uni- 
versity regulations which at all $t ages either 
prevent or discourage or make optional the 


Study of btslory (piarticularly of such a free 
and pfOgrrMive country as England) are of 
a piecei and equally harmful, though they 
may not be all inspired by the same motives. 
The new rules regarding the study of laiy 
in the London Inns of Court and the in^ 
creasing reluctance of British Universities 
to admit Indian students are working in the 
same direction, 

History and Geography in the 
Vernaculars. 

In Bengal it is possible for a student to 
matriculate and to obtain the highest 
University degrees without knowing any 
history t»r geography. Possibly this is the 
case in some other provinces, too. But a 
man who knows neither, might as well 
have been born before the deluge. He is 
unfit for civilised society. Good books of 
history and geography in the vernaculars 
were a desideratum even when the Univer- 
sities gave greater encouragement to the 
study of these subjects. But now they are 
indispensably necessary. Publishers who 
will bring out attractively written and 
well illustrated books on these subjects for 
home reading will do great good to the 
people. If the venture does not promise 
to be remunerative, generous patrons of 
learning ought to help authors to bring out 
such books. 

Indians in Canada. 

We quote below a few passages from a 
petition which the Indians in Canada have 
submitted to the authorities : 

We are earning our livelihood as merchants and 
laboutrcrs, holding extensive real property. 

The Dominion Immigration Laws and their inter- 
pretations practkally debar our relatives and country- 
men from landing in the Dominion of Canada. 

Notwithstanding that we are prepared to submit to 
the conditions and requirements of the present taw's 
— namely, to show the amount which is nccessaiy', for 
all other British Subjects— 'that we are not paupers 
and have itidependent means of subsistence, we, to 
our regret, find that we arc not permitted to land in 
this country. This is a great hardship on us, and 
partkularly as we have to incur the passage expenses, 
^le wording of the present laws is vague and the 
interpretations of the laws by the court' prevent our 
countrymen from entering Canada. 

' We therefore request that the Donitnion Government 
he pleased to amend the existing laws so that the 
diflicuktes in the way <>f those countrymen (»f ours 
coming from India or any other parts of the world be 
removM. ■ > 
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We therefore submit these liointg jiipur consider- 
ation 

1. The present Dominion Immigration Uaws^re 
quite inconsistent to the Imperial policy because they 
discriminate against the people of India who are 
British Subjects ; as they are forced to produce a sum 
of $200-00 before landing whereas the other British 
subjects are not. 

2. The present Dominion Immigration I.aws are 
humiliating to the people of India when the aliens 
such as the Japanese by the treaty-rights can come 
to Canada showing a very small amount of $30 to S50, 
whereas we the fellow British subjects are not allowed 
to enjoy the birth-right of travelling from one part of 
the British Empire to the other, 

3. The present Dominion Immigration Laws insist 
upon the Indian people to buy tickets direct from India 
b^’ause the laws read such as "The immigrants must 
come direct from his land of birth or land of citizen- 
ship." As long as we are British subjects any British 
territory is the land of our citizenship from the 
interpretation of the Imperial and parental Government. 
It is needless to point out that the narrow interpre- 
tations of the Dominion (Hnernmcnt alxmt the land 
of citizenship do not allow us to enter Canada from 
London, Hongkong, Shanghai and other parts of 
the British Empire. 

4. Accepting the present law as it is, it is a natural 
impossibility for the Britisli Indian Immigrants to 
come to Vancouver B. C,, as there is no direct line of 
transportation by steamships. 

5. The restriction of the foreign immigrants is 
applied to the labourers only. (As it is very well seen 
in the case of the Chinese Exclusion in IJ, S. where 
the Chinese, students and merchants are allowed to 
come freely there). But our students and merchants 
coming for Japan, China, Europe and other parts of 
the world have to undergo the same difticulty as the 
ordinary labourers. 

6. Under the present Dominion Immigrants Laws, 
even if a British Indian subject holding real property 
in this country and intending to establish a home 
permanently wants to bring his family and children 
here, he is forced to show cash of $2(W per head which 
really Is a hardship and severe injustice. 


8. All the British sulbiects after residents of b 
months are eligible to citizenship of the Dominipn (rf 
Canada, but to our misfortune we ar^ debarred from 
enjoying this right. We strongly protest against it 
and demand our rights as British subjects with all the 
emphasis we can command. 

We appeal and most forcefully bring to your notice 
that no such discriminating laws are existing against 
us in foreign countries like the United State of America, 
Germany, japan and Africa to whom we do not owe 
any allegiance whatsoever, llnderthe.se circumstances 
we most respectfully implore a favorable consideration 
and prompt amendment of the unfair laws which 
impress us that we enjoy better privileges under 
foreign flags than those under the British flag. 

From the experience of the Indians in 
the Transvaal, it seems certain that this 
petition will bfe entirely fruitless. If the 
Government of India can ever be prevailed 
upon to adopt, if possible, such retaliatory 
measures against Canada as will convince 
them that injustice does not pay, fair 
dealings may then be expected from the 
Canadians. 

From time immemorial, even when India 
was strong enough to exclude foreigners, 
.she has always been hospitable to all races 
and peoples. The Arabs, the Portuguese, 
the Danes, the Dutch, the French and the 
English, all came at first as traders. None 
were excluded, special favour being shown 
to many. On the other hand, Japan ex- 
cluded all foreigners, until sixty years ago 
America rudely knocked at her doors and 
forcibly effected entrance. Now, japan is 
strong enough to resent all rebuffs, and is 
therefore not rebuffed and her past sins 
have perforce to be forgotten. But India 
is weak, and .so her past hospitality is 
forgotten and she is insulted everywhere. 
This is the irony of history. 


CURRENT LITERATURE: ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
MAGAZINES 


London^ June 10^ igro. 

Twfi Greatness of Hinduism 

A mong the articles of special Indian 
interest in the June Reviews, Mr. J. N, 
Farquhar’s presentation of the “Great- 
ness of Hinduism^*, in the Contemporary^ 
claims the foremost place. Mr. FarquhaFs 
Hindu studies are not altogether unknown 


to Indian readers. His booklet on the Geeta, 
published a few years hack^ attracted some 
notice. I have not a copy of it just now 
with me, but I glanced over it at the time, 
and it did not leave a very favourable im- 
pression on my mind, ft was a study of 
the l.ay not from the Hindu but essentially 
from a Christian point of view, It was 
based neither upon sound scholarship nor 
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upon deep spiritual insight. Mr. Farquhar 
seems to have eonsiderably grown since, and 
his present article, though necessarily written 
frorh an essentially Christian view*point, 
still shows considerable breadth and insight. 

Of course what Mr. Farquhar presents as 
the greatness of Hinduism maj^ not be re- 
garded as such by others : at least there are 
many Hindus who would not accept what 
Mr. Farquhar points out here, as the chief 
points of excellence in Hindu religion. 
But that is because of the different standards 
of greatness that we may have. Mr. Far- 
quhar applies his own standard in judging 
of Hinduism. It is essentially a Christian 
standard. The greatness that he discovers 
in Hinduism is, therefore, essentially what 
may be called Christian greatness : I refer to 
those interpretations of Hinduism that lend 
support to popular Chri.stlan dogmas. The 
Hindu judges his religion by other standards. 
But yet remembering .that not very long 
ago our Christian friends did not recognise 
anything worthy of respect in Hindu 
“superstitions”, this new recognition, even 
of a kind of affinity between Christianity 
and Hinduism is in a way welcome. In 
Mr. Farquhar’s article this affinity has been 
very largely brought out. Mr. Farquhar 
does not say this exactly in so many words. 
But reading between the lines and noting 
tlie points emphasised by the writer, one 
who knows something both of Christian 
dogma and Hindu thought cannot resist 
the conclusion that Mr. Farquhar’s disser- 
tation on the greatness of Hinduism is also 
a silent tribute to the greater greatness of 
Christiginity. It reminds one of St. Paul’s 
' Unknown God”. 

The true greatness of Hinduism, in Mr, 
Farquhar’s opinion, consists first, in its 
theory of God and the world ; second, in 
its organisation ; third, its asceticism ; 
fourth, in its quest for a spiritual faith ; and 
fifth, in the great compass and variety of its 
appeal to the religious nature. 

THK HINDU THEORY OF tiOD AND 
THE WORLD. 

Hindu thought is so large and complex, 
full of such cr'dlcss diversities, that it is not 
always easy to say what is and what is not 

Hindu theory. All the principal schools 
of Hindu philosophy, the Ny&ya, the S&n- 
f^fiya; the Yoga, the Ved&nta or the Uttara- 


mimdnsa, and the Purvamiminsa, all these 
have a special explanation of the world- 
problem. They are all Hindu theories of 
God and the world, ft is possible to work 
out a general synthesis between all these 
different speculations Such attempts had 
been made in the past, and will be made 
with perhaps larger success, undoubtedly, 
in the future. Such a synthesis may present 
what may be called the general Hindu view 
of God and the world. Mr. Farquhar does 
not attempt to present such a synethtic view 
of the Hindu’s world-idea. He presents 
what is essentially a mediaeval theory of 
life prevalent at one time in Hindustan, 
and to a large extent current even to-day in 
popular and uncritical thought, as survival 
of a waning mediaevalism, — as the essential 
Hindu theory of God and the world. At its 
best, what Mr. Farquhar presents, is only 
the popular Sankara-Vedanta view of God 
and the world. It is not even, I am afraid, 
the most correct interpretation of Sankara- 
Vedantism either. And the reason really 
why this view, which is not the only nor 
even the highest speculation in Hindu 
thought, has appealed with such force to 
Mr. Farquhar is its close affinity with what 
may be called Christian theism. Students 
of Catholic culture know that the Roman 
Church have always recognised the fund- 
amental doctrines of theism, meaning belief 
in a transcendent reality, an Unknown God, 
as the common heritage of mankind. The 
special claims of Christianity lies in making 
known this Unknown God. Mr. Farquhar 
recognises the presence of this Unknown 
God in Hinduism. He sees here the highest 
and the grandest achievement of this com- 
mon, pre-Christian, natural theism in the 
Hindu theory of God and the world. This 
theory, he says, is based upon two premises 
and one conclusion, deduced logically from 
these. The first premise is this — “that the 
world exists for one purpose and one pur- 
pose only, DM. ; that souls may find embodi- 
ment and may consume the fruits of the 
action, good and bad, of their former 
embodied lives. 

The very varied fortunes of men are explicate, 
according to Hindu thought, only a$ reward or punlsh- 
ment meted out with unerring justice for good or evil 
;^ions done afoitnime ; the joys and sorrows of human 
life Arc iii^iir!>ibli' Oil i>. on the basis of transtnigralion. 
Thij- t\ori(1-pnx-(‘s<., m which , souls undergo repeated 
births and deaths, is eternal ; otherwise the begmning 
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of the pvoce«!s would be inexplicallet Theri^ are 
many worlds ; and, like souls, the worlds die ailnl^^e 
born a^ain ; and thus the unmeasured lapse of time 
eternal is broken up into a^s called Kalpas. The 
boldness and dii^nity of tbts conception are most 
noteworthy ; an ancient sj'stem that recog^nises to the 
full both the justice of the world and the fell sorrows 
that work such dexastation in our human days, places 
itself at once among the greatest things of the world. 

The second premise of Hinduism, says 
Mr. Farquhar, is that the Divine is alone 
real, and that the world, though eternal, 
retributive, and full of bitter pain, is after 
all blit a mirage. Mark the word retribu- 
tive here. And from these two premises, 
the retributive charac:er of the world- 
process, and the lonely reality of God, 
comes the great Hindu conclusion, — the 
wise man abandons the mirage of the 
world in order to escape from its sorrow to 
the peace of the Divine. 

Civilisation is but an attempt to make men com- 
fortable in a life which they ought not to love. There 
is no significance in history, sociology', or politics ; 
these are only chance patterns made by the inter- 
twined lives of suffering souls. The body is the 
temporary garment of the soul, and sharing to the 
full the unreality and deceptiveness of all material 
things, is to be despised and hated. Religion is a 
sham, a mere selfish" courting of apparitional gods, 
whose Ir.-iiismigrating souls may live as men at some 
other nine. Morahiy is merely the necessary law of 
life in unreal conditions. Religion, morality, and 
every other aspect of ordinary life, are thus hopelessly 
secular. Therefore the only rational conclusion is — 
Flee from the world, from time and matter, from man 
and civilisation, from morality and religion ; so that 
the soul released from transmigration, may be 
united with Reality. The ascetic is the only saint. 

We may agree in thinking with Mr. 
Farquhar that the nobility and sombre 
grandeur of this master-conception are 
apparent. But knowing other sides of 
Hinduism, we cannot accept this as the 
highest achievement of Hindu thought. 
What Mr. Farquhar presents here as essen- 
tial Hinduism is only a mediaeval aspect 
of it. This naediaevalism is not peculiar to 
Hinduism either. As a Christian, Mr. 
Farquhar knows that mediaeval Christiartity 
condemned the body and the flesh as much 
as mediaeval Hinduism did. The mediaeval 
Hindu looked upon the body and all its 
relations in society as an illusion, as an 
instrument of bondage. Mediaeval Christ- 
iantty discarded these ats snares of the devil. 
The under-lying ideal was th^ same, the 
difference in expression being due to tlie fact 
that while Hindh thought whether ancient or 


mediaeval or modern, has always -beeft 
essentially monistic, Christian thought has 
been essentially duaUstic. Monistic mooai- 
ticism diamisse^ the as a mirage, 

dualistic monasticism discards it as a posi- 
tive evil, This has been the fundamental 
difference between Ghrtstian mediaevalism 
and Hindu mediaevalism. Mediaevaltsm 
had a grandeur of its Qwn. The ruthless 
determination with which the mediaeval 
man whether in India or Europe, tore 
asunder by their very roots the relations of 
life and love, commands, typugh its very 
tragic grandeur, our adnpPftion. Some- 
times our inability to imke these large 
sacrifices make us feel like moral pigmies 
by the side of these giant monks. But still 
the modern is greater than the mediaeval. 
What we may have lost in intensity, we 
have gained in fulness. Renunciation was 
the word of mediaevalism ; spiritualisation 
is the word of modernism. And Hinduism 
from* of old reached its highest not in 
mediaeval renunciation, but in universal 
spiritualisation. The process started with 
the earlier Upanishads, if not even before. 
The first verse of the Isa-Upanishad : — 

All this, whatsoever moves on earth, is to be hidden 
in the Lord, When thou hast surrendered all this 
then thou ma vest enjoy. Do not covet the wealth of 
any man. 

started this process of spiritualisation. 
And it has gone on for countless centuries, 
working a transcendent transfiguration of 
both the world of matter and of men, with 
all its varied moods and relatiops, to the 
spiritual vision of the Hindu. The body 
instead of being regarded as it was in 
mediaeval Christianity, as the snare^f the 
devil, has always been looked upon by the 
highest Hindu thought as the abode of the 
Lord. Human affections instead of being 
denied as an obstacle to the attainment of 
beatitude^ have been cultivated as the very 
vehicles and instruments of the self-enjoy- 
ment of the Divine. The Hindu, in taking 
his daily meals been taught not to feed 
himself but to feed the Lord. Every meal 
is thus an offering to Deity. The world- 
process, is not retributive which implies an 
antecedent transgression. Hindu thought 
knows nothing 

. Of Man^s fiwt disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that Torhidden tree, srhoss mortal taste 
Bmught death into die all our woe, 
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On thtf contrary, we read in the Upanithads 
that it is the Creator, He who is aell- 
existent, who directed men*s senses to their 
outward objects. This sensiibus life and 
the pleasure and pain o| which it rs made 
up, are all divinely-ordained. And the 
object of it is the selLmanifestation of the 
Absolute. The world process had its 
beginning, if the term can at all be applied 
to that which is beyond the time series, 
in the will of th^ Absolute. He desired 
to be many. He mjjditated and having 
meditated He became many. He became 
that which is, and that which is not. This 
is Hindu cosmogony. Its object is not, 
as Mr. Farquhar says, the release of souls 
from the bondage of Karma, but the self- 
revelation of the Divine^ 'Fhe salvation 
of souls is only an incidental process in 
this eternal self-revelation of God. The 
highest Hindu thought interprets the world 
not as Maya or Illusion, but as Lila or 
Divine Sport. And in this interpretation, 
the world assumes an aspect of which Mr. 
Farquhar seems to have so far no know- 
ledge. The world is not real in the sense that 
the Divine is real. The Divine is uncondi- 
tioned, subject to no necessity. The world is 
not a necessary vehicle of divine manifestation 
or sport. It has pleased Him to create it and 
use it for purposes of His self-revelation, that 
is all. Fhe world, therefore, has no absolute 
reality. It is real, however, not in itself, 
hut in God. That is the highest Hindu 
view. What Mr. Farquhar presents Is only 
a mediaeval travesty of the highest Hindu 
thought. 

Iri spite of his high appreciation of Hindu 
life and culture, and his desire to bring out 
the best points in the present movementi 
in Hindusthan, Mr. Farquhar’s article does, 

1 am afraid, hot scant justice to what he 
tries to hold up for the appreciatioft of the 
Western world, in Hindu thought and cul- 
ture. r have neither time nor space to 
consider the other points of his paper, at 
'cast in the present issue. 

India TuRotJOw CHRisTiAr* Specs. 

Under the title of **flible Study in India”, 
M U I te a different estimate of Indian life and 

ill.sation is published m the June number 

the Centui^ lHu9ir»ie4 Mngnafite (New 
t ork;. In the writer's opimdn, the study of 
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the English Bible is renovating the con- 
sciehce of the Indian peoples. 

“An old, whUe-haired Brahman came to me in 
Calcutta, after a public meeting of iitudents, and said, 
“Is stir the conscience an intelligible use of Knglish ?V 
I assured him that it -aas. He replied : “India's con- 
science has been dead fur centuries, at least along 
certain lines. The Bible will stir the conscience of 
India.” 

The men in the institutions of higher learning in 
India are no longer idol -worshippers. 'Hiey do not 
countenance the superstitious rites at Bcimitbs. In 
short it is doubtful wnethcr many of the Gang^ devo- 
tees themselves are consistent believers in their cult. 
'I'o seem thus religious 1 paid a man two rupees to 
lie on a spike-bed. Many of the so-cahed devotees 
pose as religioy s for the photographer or for i evenue 
only. 

The writer next quotes one Of. J. P. 
Jones who holds that “the rool of India's 
present incapacity for self-government is 
not intellectual but social and niolrar’. And 
he enlarges upon the verdict with the re- 
mark that “no self-government worthy of 
the name can possibly result until the 
character of India becomes firm and steady 
enough for a foundation.” There are 
people who think that even America is not 
yet morally fitted to govern herself. 
Commenting on Mr. Roosevelt's speech in 
London, Mr. George Bernard Shaw, the 
well-knowm dramatist and art-critic says — 

“America broke loose from us at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and undertook to govern itself. 
Kver since that, It has been proving its utter unfitness 
to govern itself. The revelations of San Francisco 
were the last straw ; nothing that has ever happened 
in Egypt can touch them,” 

Indian Princes in the British House 
OF Lords. 

Mr. S. M. Mittra, late of Hyderabad, has 
contributed an article to the June Fortnight* 
fy* suggesting that when the House of 
Lords IS reconstituted, as it is bound to be 
in the near future, provision should be madt( 
there fqr some of the Indian rulers qf 
Native States or their heirs-apparent^ 
would draw India closer to England, and 
strengthen the loyalty of the Native princes 
by elevating them to the position of British 
peers, and hereditary legislators of the 
Bntish Emfiire. 

The New Regime in Turkey. 

The June Conf€mp0rary has a well- 
inforniwed article on the present political 
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condition qI Turkey. 'I'he new Re/^lme in 
Turkey is just two years old; and the 
writer starts with the question: What is 
our positioh after nearly two years of a new 
form of Government? Of course it is too 
early to judge of the benefits of a constitu- 
tional regime in a country that had been 
misruled for a long time under a despotic 
monarchy. Under the old monarch, there 
was disorder almost everywhere. The army 
and the navy had fallen into decay. And 
the first duty of the new regime, necessarily, 
has been to improve the army; Indeed, it 
was to the military officers of the country, 
who had been trained in the German army, 
that the success of the coup of July 1908 
was largely, if not entirely, due. When 
Abdul Hamid was dethroned last year, the 
Government and the military leaders at 
once directed their attention to the improve- 
ment of the army. And the result is that 
the Turkish army are twice as much efficient 
today as they were this time last year. Nor 
has the navy been neglected. Probably in 
two or three years' time, says this writer, 
the Turkish fleet will be as strong propor- 
tionately to those of other powers as it ever 
was. “The improvement in the army and 
the navy is the most visible which Young 
Turkey has to show.” 

Another' sign of progress which strikes the attention 
of the old residents in the country is the conduct of 
officials towards the public. The gendarmes in 
Constantinople... have, evidently, been instructed that 
they exist for the convenience of the public, and are 
surprisingly ready to give assistance... Merchants iQ 
the capital and other sea-ports are unanimous that 
great reforms have been accomplished in the custom- 
houses. Social reforms are making progress. 

And the writer sums up by saying that 
“all things considered, Turkey is doing 
well. 

Experience will ^Ve the Ministers greater courage 
to accept responsibility, and then she will do better. 
They and the mass of the peqsie are gaining confi- 
dence ill themselves. ...A return to absolutittn appears 
impossible. The thirty years reign of Abdul Hamid 
seems like a bad dream. /It (the new Government) 
is the best Government which Turkey has ever had. 
Its faults are those of inexperience, which time will 
cure." 

The Moral Side of Organised 
Philanthropy. 

“Tlie Ladies* Realm** for June publishes, 
under the heading of “Is It Worth While?” 
some interviews with Society women who 
have abandoned luxurious homes and elected 


To go “slumming”, which throws consider- 
able light upon the moral side of Orgfanised 
philanthropy. Iri the evolution of organic 
life, the needs of the organism develop its 
special organisation^ I he social organism 
in the natural processes of evolution va bo 
similarly develops its own specific organisa- 
tions under the pressure of its vital needs. 
But the artificial requirements of modern 
civilisation have, to a large extent, inverted 
this natural process. People imagine a 
need : it may be a real need with somebody 
else, but with them it is not personal but 
vaguely vicarious, not real, therefore, but 
imaginary. And having imagined the 
need, they set about devising some organi- 
sation to meet it. ITiis is the natural hi.s- 
tory of, I will not say all, but a good many 
of the philanthropic organisations in 
the Western countries. T he cleavage be- 
tween the classes and the masses here is 
not less but decidedly more wide than it is 
between caste and caste in India. The 
of caste is almost a natural 
cleavage, in the sense that no man create 
it or overcome it by his will or effort. 
People are born into the different castes. 
One need not be a defender of the Hindu 
system of caste to recognise this simple 
fact. And the fact that social rank is deter- 
mined by the uncontrollable accidents of 
birth, and not by the controllable accidents 
of wealth, makes the social cleavage even 
in caste-ridden India, morally and spiritual- 
ly far less wide than it is in wealth-ridden 
Europe. The different castes live in far 
more intimate social contact and association 
with one another, on the whole, though they 
neither interdine nor inter-marry with one 
another, than the classes and the masses do as 
a rule in England or America. The Pariah 
in Madras and the Mahars in the Maha- 
rashtra stand in a slightly different position. 
But in Upper India, and specially in Bengal 
the cleavage between castes is not half as 
wide as it is between the classes and the 
masses in Europe. The Brahmin has his 
sacramental supenority. The other higher 
castes enjoy social precedence over the rest 
of the community. But their general mode 
of living is practically the same. There is 
not ope standard of material life for the 
higher castes and another for the lower. 
It •' is very different in England and 
America* tlere, the one half of the world 
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does not know Low the other half lives. 

1 he aristocracy live by themselves in 
their own quarters, rolling in wealth, 
surrounded by refinements, indulging in 
luxuries, absolutely unknown to the 
proletariat. Consequently their knowledge 
of those who live in slums is necessarily 
vicarious and imaginary. They see the 
dirt and the squalor, the starvation and the 
nakedness of the poor, but, not directly 
participating in these, they cannot enter 
into any vital moral and spiritual kinship 
with the inlia bit ants of the slum. Conse- 
quently, there is an element of condescension, 
nn element of conscious sacrifice, in all 
that thev do for “uplifting’* the poor in 
their community. 'The inner motive power 
in most of these philanthropic (organisations 
is really a kind of vanity, and oftentimes 
people thr(^w themselves into this work 
merely in quest of strange sensation and 
new excitements. 

f ile writer in '‘‘The Lndies RealnT* sought 
these Interviews with Society women 
engaged in “slumming,” to know, to quote 
her own words, “what it is that proves the 
strongest attraction to them ?” She first 
interviewed the daughter of a man of title, 
young and attractive, who had voluntarily 
given up her own social life and had gone 
to one of the most squalid and dei'res'iing 
parts of I'iasi London to work in a set fo- 
ment. She took up “slumming” because 
she had always wanted to do so. “I cannot 
remember the time when I was not interest* 
eJ in social service.” In answer to the 
tiuestion, “Are the people gtateful ?” she 
replied 

"Some are, but, for the most part, no. Their 
atiitude is, — If it amuses her to look after my ’ronimy, 
and In- doTj't mind, I am sure, I don’t mind either.” 

1 his is the kind of moral kinship that is 
established between the aristocratic helper 
and the objects of his kindly beneficence, 
in Western slums. 7'he fact is there are 
many motives which lead these people to 
b^ke up “-lumming”. Some do so from a 
pure sense of duty. Some from pure vanity. 
l<> quote a slum-worker herself, — “Some- 
»m>es a girl will take up ‘slumming’ as she 
^-dls it, because she thinks it fashionable, 
some, too, come to us after an unfortunate 
affair, and seek sanctuary here a6 other 
\'^omen do in the religious life-- in convents 
instance.” 


But the truest estimate of this kind of 
work come from another worker, an Oxford 
woman. This lady and a few others, whilst 
still at College, decided that a certain part 
of London was very drab and in need of 
cheer. On leaving college, they banded 
themselves together and set up house-keep- 
ing in the district. One of them, an elderly, 
scholarly woman, said 

“Why should we organise in this way, and Hve in 
sculenienls in order to be friends to our neighbours, and 
do good ? We ought ail to know our duty, and do it 
without this living together and setting ourselves apart 
specially. I don’t at all approve of this kind of 
existence, though I do happen to be living it.” 

I'his is the right view, but it is rare in this 
artificial civilisation. This ideal, however 
will not be realised without a complete 
reconstruction of the very basis of what is 
called, modern society in Europe and 
America. 

A New Christian Evangel. 

-About the only article of gcneial interest 
in the June "Nineteenth Century' is Sir 
Harry H. Johnston’s somewhat new present- 
ation of the religion of Christ in an article 
headed “The Negro and Religion”. Sir 
Harry is a great figure in present-day 
British culture, a recognised authority in 
anthropological scholarship. A few months 
back we had his estimate of Hinduism. In 
the present article we have not only a 
repetition of those estimates, but a some- 
what new presentation of Christianity also, 
h is a plea, at once generous and human- 
itarian,- for the gradual adoption of the 
Negro races into the brotherhood of modern 
white-manity. The Negro “as a world- 
worker” is of much greater importance 
than the Yellow man, and Sir Harry, on 
the authority of a French writer, says, that 
while “an East Indian Kuli gives about 220 
days’ work out of the 365, and a Chinaman 
only 150, an African is good for 280 days’ 
work in the year, especially in agriculture.” 
The importance of the Negro as soldier is 
only just dawning on the conception of 
White Governments. Properly led and 
well-treated, there is no better or braver. 
The Negro has also shown surprising apti- 
tude in hundred and one careers and profes- 
sions connected with machiriery, manufac- 
tures, building, mining, navigation, tailorings 
dress-making, and anything which requires 
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either delicacy of touch olF ' lileftfiess of 
fingering, as well as great physical exfirS^Rp- 
And a IK. this commercial asset ^ ir of 
immence value to the ,White races, and 
the future of it will depend upon the con- 
version of the Negro as a race to Christian- 
ity, Sir Harry attributes this growing 
solidarity of the White races to their 
common Christianity. 

‘•Perhaps the white world is scarcely conscious as yet 
of Its solidarity iii re^rd to religious belief (I make 
no exception on b^alf of the Jews, for in course of 
time they have become little less than a more definitely 
Unitarian form of Christian) ; but one who travels 
much cannot but be aware that this solidarity does 
exist, and is a very potent factor when White Christians 
are ranged against Yellow Buddhists, Brown Hindus, 
and Yellow, Black, or White. 

And Sir Harry sees in the work of the 
Christian missions, the future coalition 
between the Negro and the White. Christian- 
ity has not been at its best always but Chris- 
tianity at its worst “was in old ages better 
than Mahontedanism at its best or Buddhism 
in its least nonsensical form.” It has been 
k true religion, and in Sir Harry Johnston’s 
estimate “a true religion is that which is a 
means of man’s advancement, and an aid 
to his happiness.” By false religion he means 
articles of faith which “when put into 
practice, cause much resultant unhappiness 
not only to one’s self but to one’s neigh- 
bours,” This is a new definition of religion. 
It is the importation of ethical hedonism 
into the realm of theology and spiritual 
life. After this we need not be surprised to 
be told that even Cliristianity as preached 
by some of the Gospels was not wholly true, 

“ Within a hundred years of the birth of the Founder 
of this truest of all religions, its beauty, truth, and 
effigy, were fast becoming clouded under mj-ih, 
dc^ma, and needless fable. The miseries of the Roman 
slaves and of the 'Iinuincrfiblr -'Krial outcasts of the 
Raman world gave to the leariimg of Christ a turn 
which a careful study of the authentic Gospels of St, 
Mark reveals was not His intention. Utterly hopeless 
as they were of setting right the world in which they 
lived, they concemrated all their attention on getting 
out qjf the world ; on a future life which, it must be 
admitted in all honesty, is a matter of pure hypothesis, 
not based as yet on a single fact revealed to us by 
scientific eiwjuiry-^a matter of hope rather than faith. 
So that for some centuries Christianity became a 
very unworldly rfdigioii* The shaven priest, a more 
worthy ob|e^ of rlgard dian ^he lusty ^dter or the 
'.mathematician.” .K.,' ■ ' 

happiftewift, by which tht» n«w 
measures religion is revealed here, 
Tlie lusty soldier representing the apotheoiss 


Jlefth and the maHiematican 
itpothecHMS of the intellect* theae . are the 

f reat types that religibn must develop. 

’his is the new Christian evangel of Sir 
Harry Johnston’s, whose Christianity has 
no care for the hereafter. 

Unhappy RussrA, 

Two articlei^ of melancholy interest 
appear in the June Reviews relating to the 
revolutionary movement in Russia. The 
Strand Magazine (June) describes the story 
of the assassination of Plfehve. This narra- 
tive is supplied by one of the assassins, and 
it throws, to quote the editor’s introductory 
line, a flood of light upon “the aims, 
methods, and character, of Destructionist 
Party in Russia.” The most sinister 
figure judged in the light of recent revela- 
tions, in this gruesome drama, is the police 
agent AzeH. Azeff had a large hand in 
planning the horrible murder of the head of 
the department in the Administration of the 
Czar, in whose secret service the man him- 
self was. Azeff met the writer in Geneva 
where he was leading a secluded life in 
order to escape the notice of the police, 
living in an obscure room which he shared 
with another Russian revolutionary. One 
day, in August, 190 - -“When my comrade 
was out, a very stout man entered our room. 
He was about 3^, with big brown eyes, and 
an unconcerned expression on his broad, 
immobile face, which seemed to be carved 
out of stone. It was Kugenie Philipovitch 
Azeff”. Azeff bad learnt that the writer of 
this narrative wanted to do Terroristic 
work, and considered Plehvc’s death as the 
most important task of the moment. Sub- 
sequently Azeff acquainted the writer and 
his comrades with the plan for the assas- 
sination. 

Revolution sJHd Counter-Revolution. 

The dther article dealing with the 
Russian trouble, leads the June “Cefi^ry 
MugAKiW', and is from the pen of Mr. 
George Kennati, who is among the greatest 
authorities in regard to recent developments 
in Ruisia. Mr. Keniian writes of the things 
that he has paMy seen himself and partly 
heard dt from i^se who dfrectiy or indi- 
rectly He has been 

a clo^ student df R alKairs for the 

last t^fltyyears^ and liia^ of the 
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present situation of the different poiitii;a| 
parties in the diminion of the Tsar, Kte 
interesting Ithdinatf active. 

The revofutfonary movement in Russia 
had, from its very beginning the support 
of three po Wc**ful classes j (i) the “inteUi- 
gensia”, consisting mainly of cultivated 
professional men and the representatives of 
the people in the various local assemblies; 
second, the large and more or less organized 
body of factory operatives in the cities ; 
and third, the overwhelmingly greater but 
much less enlightened "body of agricultural 
peasantry in the country. Against this 
party were always arrayed, * secretly or 
openly, (i) the influential court nobility; 
(ii) the church ; (iii) the greater part of 
the bureaucracy ; and (iv) a comparatively 
small number of merchants and landed 
proprietors. The Army and Navy were 
divided but a majority of the officers and 
men inboth services supported the auto- 
cracy. 

Phe revolution of 1905 began really on 
Sunday, the 32nd of January, known in 
contemporary literature as “The Bloody 
Sunday.” It was on this day that a peace- 
ful procession of the people on its way to 
the Winter Palace, where they were going 
for the purpose of presenting a petition in 
person to the Czar, was dispersed by the 
troops with rifle fire, the number killed 
being variously estimated at from 300 to 
1,000. The popular excitement caused by 
this unprovoked massacre was widespread 
and intense, and gave rise to the events 
that followed. Political strikes; street 
demonstrations, armed conflicts, and agra- 
rian disorders, became more and more 
prevalent. The Government tried to restore 
disorder by increased coercion and intimida-^ 
tion. But the severest repression only 
increased the destructive . violence of the 
popular movement. In many parts of the 
limp ire, the insurgent people had not 
nnly to fight the troops and the police, 
fiut also organised groups of partifans 
who called themserves “'fVue Russians”, 
l>ut who soon became better known 
to the country and to the world as 
die "Black Hundreds”, or the “Black Com'^ 
panles”. These arc responsible for the 
pogrooms. I^ut all this repftssion failed to 
oieet the situation, and on the 19th of August 
the Czar promulgated St Law providing 


for the election Of a national Duma. But 
as this Duma was more of an Advisory 
Council th&n a controlling Legislative 
assembly, the people regarded it with indif- 
ference as a sham reform, and did not relax 
their efforts to obtain real and effective 
participation in the government of the 
Empire. A few weeks later there came 
another concession, namely the conferring 
the right of self-government upon all uni 
versities and higher institutions of learning. 
A few days earlier even reforms like these 
would have quelled the revolution, but they 
were too late now, and the only practical 
effect of the enfranchisement of the univer- 
sities was to provide a large number of 
lecture halls for the propagation of revolu- 
tionary ideas and the holding of anti-govern- 
ment meetings. In the month of October, 
1905, the revolutionary struggle culminated 
in the most extensive political strife and the 
most overwhelming popular movement ever 
recorded in the world’s history. It started 
with a railway strike which in less than ten 
days drove 750,000 railroad employees to 
idleness and slopped the running of trains 
on 25,000 miles of track, leaving the whole 
vast empire without any means of rapid 
transportation. Then suddenly it seemed 
to occur to the liberals and revolutionists 
in every part of the empire that this was the 
time to bring absolutely irresistible pressure 
upon the (iovernment, and without any 
preconcerted plan or arrangement, nine- 
tenths of the whole population of the cities, 
towMis, and larger villages, went on 
strike. 

"'relcgmph and lelephone lines ceased to work ; 
clcclric lights went out ; street cars stopped running , 
newspapers suspended publication,- the postal service 
came to an end ; and even .such classes of men as 
lawyers, druggists, frank clerks, and clerks of the 
circuit courts, stopped woric as a means of showing 

their sympathy ivkn the revolutionary movement. A 

part even of tfic bureaucracy took the side of the 
people." 

Hundreds of Government emoloyees as- 
sembled in the halls of the St. Petersburgh 
University and adopted resolutions deniand- 
ing the election of a representative assembly 
with lull power, “upon the basis of a 
universal equal, direct, and secret ballot.” 
Qity councils, zemstvos, maitials of the 
nobility^ and representative meetings of 
manufacturers, all united in urging upon 
the Government the necessity of taking 
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immediate measures to satisfy ’the economic 
and political demands of the peoplef "^-fee 
situation became thus to the Government 
impossible and impassable. Count Witte 
the president at that time of the Council 
Ministers, recognised i.t, and seconded the 
popular voice by making a special report 
to the Czar in which he said : — 

"The excitement which now prevails in many differ- 
ent classes of Russian society is due to a lack of har- 
mony between the ideals of those who think and the 
external conditions tliat control their lives. Russia 
has outgrown the existing from of Government and its 
struggle towards a just form, based on the principles 

of civil liberty the desires of the people must be 

satisfied by some sort of guarantee of right govern- 
mental order." 

This is how the Freedom Manifesto of 
the 30th of October, 1905, came to be issued. 
It was prepared by Count Witte, and 
granted, in words at least, everything that 
a reasonable nation could possibly expect. 
It promised to the people real Inviolability 
of person, and freedom of conscience, speech, 
assembly, and association, and declared that 
no Law should be enforceable without the 
consent of the Duma and that the represen- 
tatives of the people should “actually parti- 
cipate in the supervision of the legality of 
acts of officials.” 

This paper document is after all the only 
thing that the revolution secured. In a fit 
of enthusiasm, the revolutionaries had 
secured a temporary triumph. The people 
were not organised. The Terrorists had no 
doubt their secret urgii!;i> .1I011-. but the 
revolution of 1905 was not the work of the 


bomb thrower. It was the work practically 
of the whole nation, but it was a nation 
suddenly roused to a fit of pplitical effort, 
the first success of which sent them back to 
their old ruts of life, 'rheir enemies how- 
ever were organised, united, and armedi at 
all points. The Freedom Manifesto called 
forth enthusiastic demonstrations in alt parts 
of the Fmpire. People paraded the streets 
with flags and assembled in crowded meet- 
ings to congratulate one another and Cele- 
brate their victory. But the celebrations 
and street demonstrations were soon turned 
into tragedies. In hundreds of cities, towns 
and villages, the Black Companies re- 
inforced by toughs of the locality, and sup- 
ported by the police and troops, attacked 
the processions, set fire to the buildings in 
which the celebrations were being held, 
and beat or .shot the revplutionists 
to death by the hundred. Houses were 
sacked. Women outraged, children thrown 
from second and third storey windows. 
1'he campaign of riot and murder lasted 
four days. I have not the space to describe 
these horrors in any detail, cannot even 
find room here for the outline of the bloody 
story given by Mr. Kennan in the present 
sketch. The true Russians who trampled 
upon the rights of their fellow citizens, and 
in their loyal zeal tore with brutal violence 
the sacred manifeslo of their Emperor 
practically into shreds, received the help 
and the open eongratul.itions of the Czar’s 
representatives everywhere. It is thus that 
the revolution of 1905 started in peace, came 
to a bloody end at the hand of reactionaries. 


THE DAISY FIELD 


A field of daisies white and green, 

The fairest thing my eyes have seen 
A field of daisies that the sun 
In silence lays his lips upon ; 

It is a pleasant place to play 
From dawn to dark on a summer day, 

Till the mower with a frown 
Comes and cuts the daisies down. 

O happy daisies, men have sung 
A thousand years the fields among, 

Have looked and loved and longed and dared, 
While you their joys at »4 secrets Shared, 

Nor you nor they have turned to ijce 
The mower toiling ceaselessly. 


Come, my beloved, it is day, 

The mower still is far away, 

Fear not — yet though we wander far 
To lands where strangest wonders are, 

I'o lands that only lovers see, 

The mower strides as fast as we. 

Fear not, for we shall dreaming lie 
*Neath daisies, ’neath a summer sky, 

(Who knows what is it to be dead ?) 
Talking of all that we have seen 
Up in the world of white and gfeen, 

And may be, with a hated breath, - 
Saying, *’*rts life we fear, not death.’ 

S¥tV(iA Lynd, in the Nation. 



SOME OLD CHINESE SONGS & PLEASANTRIES 


Some Old Chinese Songs. 

1 . 

The Song of tHE Sorrowing Wife. 
{Odes. — This is to the air of “Ye bank and 
Braes O’ Bonnie Doon.” It is assigned to 
the good and beautiful, but neglected, 
Kwang Kiang, the wife of “Duke Kwang 
of Wei,” about the middle of the eighth 
century B. c.) 

O Sun and Moon that light the skies, 

And shine upon the earth below, 

See ye what’s hid from other eyes ? 

See ye a weary woman’s woe ? 

He wanders lawless where he will ; 

Yet never is from misery free ; 

O, how can he his spirit still ? 

And will he then remember me ? 

O Sun and Moon that light the skies, 

And leave in shade the earth below, 

See ye what’s hid from other eyes ? 

See ye a weary woman’s woe ? 

For good he’s aye returning ill, 

Like one that only foes can see, - 
O, how can he his spirit still ? 

And will he then remember me? 

O Sun and Moon that climb the skies, 

And shine upon the earth below, 

See ye what’s hid from other eyes ? 

See ye a weary woman’s woe ? 

A wicked man, whose only skill 
Is now a hypocrite to be, — 

O, how can lie his spirit still ? 

Or will he then remember me? 

O, Sun and Moon that climb the skies, 

And shine upon the earth below, 

See ye what’s hid from other eyes ? 

See ye a weary woman’s woe ? 

Ye make me think of childhood’s plays. 

Ere ever I had learned to mourn ; 

My father’s and my mother’s days. 
Departed, never to return ! 


The CniNESEituLD Lang Syn|.\ 

' C A 

(Odes . — This may be .sung to tl^dlalr of 
“Auld Lang Syne.”) ^ / I 

Upon the trees \ye cut, “Kang, f 

The birds reply 
Up from the shady 
Away upon the wing. 

See where it sits on tree above, 

In loneliness distressed^ 
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As life is empty, lacking love, 

It whistles for the rest. 

Since little birds each other hail, 

Shall men not do the same ? 

Need we not friends to hear our tale, 

And give our feelings name ? 

In harmony when all is said. 

So we’ll at peace remain ; 

And so shall friends, who long are dead, 

In spirit smile again. 

III. 

The Happy Farmer. 

{Air . — “The Miller of Dee,” or any 
similar air.) 

(This is a traditional song, whereof two 
things can be said, that it is of great 
antiquity, and that the spirit of it is alive 
to-day. See Lcgge’s Odes, appendix to 
preface, giving old songs not in the classic.) 
From morning sun, 

Till day is done. 

I’m working on the ground ; 

And working hard. 

Have fit reward, 

For food and drink abound. 

With food and drink, 

I’m free to think. 

And heed not powers that be. 

O, what care I 
If a king go by 
It’s all the same to me ! 

The Nation. 

Pleasantries. 

As we go to press it is rumoured that a 
substitute for rubber has at last been dis- 
covered. It was found in a City restaurant, 
and was served up as a steak. —“Punch.” 

I'hb Editor's Paradise. 

Frederick C, Beyer, a well-know'ii Cleve- 
land editor, told at a recent press banquet a 
newspaper story. 

A Medina editor died, and was, of course, 
directed to ascend to the Abode of the Just. 
But during the ascent the editor’s journalistic 
curiosit}^ asserted itself, and he said : 

“Is it permitted for one to have a look 
at -er-thc other place?” 

“Certainly,” was the gracious reply, and 
accordingly a descent to the other place 
was made. Here the editor found much to 
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interest him. He scurried about, andv,^as 
soon lost to view. ^ 

His angelic escort got worried at last apd 
began a systematic search for his charge. 
He found him at last, seated before a fur- 
nace, fanning himself and gazing at the 
people in the fire. On the door of the fur4 
nace was a plate saying, ^^Dellnquent Sub- 
scribers.^’ 

“Come,” said the angel to the editor, 
“we must be going.” 

“You go on,” the editor answered, with- 
out lifting his eyes. “I am not coming. 
This is heaven enough for we.” — Louisville 
Times, 


No TRADE FOR UIM. 

“When you are grow'n up,” queried the 
visitor, “will you be a doctor, like your 
father ?” 

“Oh, dear mfe, no! Why, I couldn’t even 
kill a rabbit,” replied the boy with great 
Ifankness. — Ladies" Home Jaurnai, 

A Hero. 

He sang of joy ; whate’er he knew of 

sadness 

He kept for his own heart’s peculiar share : 
So well he sang, the world imagined 

gladness 

To be sole tenant there. 


Brain-food Quatrains. 

In picking out a food for thought 
From all the bookish jam, 

Adapt your mood to worthy food. 

And try a little Lamb. 

— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 

Or if Lamb is not your favorite dish, 

And with no gusto taken, 

Some Hogg might do, or else a few 
Nice juicy bits of Bacon. 

— Boston Transcript, 

If Lamb and Bacon prove too tough. 

And difficult to Chaucer, 

With Browning o’er you ’ll like it Moore 
Than Campbell eaten raw, Sir. 

— Chicago Record- Herald. 
Perhaps Crabbe’s Tales will please 

your taste — 

Beware of Burns when fired ; 

If poorly cooked you ’re surely booked 
To get an Akenside. 

— Cliveland Plain Dealer. 

For Remembrance. 

Bill — “Since I have come I find that 1 
am forgotten by all my friends.” 


For dreams were his, and in the dawn’s fair 

shining 

His spirit soared beyond the mounting lark; 
But from his lips no accent of repining 
Fell when the days grew dark. 

And, though contending long dread Fate 

to master, 

He failed at last her enmity to cheat, 

He turned with such a smile to face disaster 
That he sublimed defeat. 

Be Strong. 

We are not here to play, to dream, to drift ; 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift ; 
Shun not the struggle ; face it,’ils God’s gift ; 
Be strong, be strong. 

Say not the days are evil — who’s to blame ? 
And fold the hands and acquiesce -O shame ! 
Stand up ; speak out, and bravely, in God’s 

name ; 

Be strong, be strong. 

It matters not how deep entrenched the 

wrong. 

How hard the battle goes, the day how long ; 
Faint not, fight on ; to-morrow comes the 

song ; 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF WOMEN'S LIFE IN INDIA 


Slmmarv of a lecture given bv Mrs. J. 
Ramsay MacDonald, m.p., in London on 
May ;otii, 1910, under the auspices of 
THE Women’s Industrial Council). 
Spi'ciiilly rewritten by the Lecturer for the 
Modern Raneiv. 

I propose to speak tonight about some of 
the problems of women’s life in India. 
I feel most diffident about speaking on 
this difficult and wide subject. I can put 
the problems to you, as they appeared to 
me during-my short visit to India last year 
with my husband, but in the presence of 
several Indians I feel it would be much 
more suitable if they came up to the plat- 
form and told you about their own lives, 
than for me to speak from mv short 
experience. 

1 tried to see something of the women's 
side of life that men can hardly see, and I 
was able to visit many ladies in their 
zenanas, whereas my husband was cut out 
from this side of the study of Indian 
problems. 

One of the most striking features to the 
visitor to India is the great gulf between the 
rulers and the ruled. A comparative han 4 fHt 
of Britishers hold the authority and the 
f^eins of Government, and they are cut off 
sympathy and knowledge and outlook 
ypon life from the vast masses of the 
Indians. 

The two things that appealed to n^ most 
'diout this serious gulf between the rulers 
ind the ruled were, firstly, the fact that the 
't'ligious feeling of the Indians which has 


such an enormous influence upon their daily 
lives is not really understood by us, though 
our own religion came from the East. 
Secondly it seemed that the Indian women 
have a very great influence on the lives and 
thoughts of the whole nation, and yet about 
this the men rulers can have hardly any 
first hand information, because the women 
of the country, except a few “emancipated” 
ones, are never brought into contact with 
men. other than those of their immediate 
family. 1 think it would not be wrong to 
say the influence of the women, both over 
the men and over the children, is even more 
strong in India than with us, because the 
whole of their religious and social customs 
are bound up with the idea of the famllv, 
and the part women play in that. Also on 
account of the seclusion in which the 
women live, each man’s own immediate 
women relatives have more exclusive in- 
fluence over him than is the case in our own 
country where men and women meet freely 
in the ordinary affairs of life. 

Thus with regard to the two .most \ ital 
influences in life, religion and woman’s 
sphere, our British men officials are in the 
dark and aloof from those for whose welfare 
they are responsible. 

The wholly different aspect of Indian life, 
with regard to women, shows itself in two 
directions : first the very early age at which 
they pnarry, and then the seclusion in which 
they live after marriage. 

As for the early age of marriage, the 
Hindus say that it was not so in the early 
days and that their old religion-' books did 
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not enjoin it. It came in as a custom with all 
the different invasions of the MohammedUtus 
because by marrying their girls early, and 
shutting them up in their own homes, the 
Hindus felt that they were more safe from 
the invaders. A modern instance, which 
seems to bear this out, occurs in the Chenab 
Canal Colony, which we visited. From 
being very barren this district is now turned 
into one of the most fertile parts of India, 
and its lands have been given to people 
from other parts of India. Before the 
desert was Irrigated its only inhabit- 
ants were a few wandering camel-owners 
called Junglis. The Junglis used to marrA'^ 
their men between the ages of 30 and 35 
and the women between 25 and 30. They 
said they did ncn care to give up their inde- 
pendence too young. But now they marry 
their girls at about 12 to 14 years of age. 
This change really only dates from the last 
ten years or so, and the reason they give is 
they cannot trust the people who have come 
into their district from other parts. The 
same sort of thing may have happened — 
and probably did happen in the early days. 
Now the custom of early marriage is very 
usual amongst alt Indians including Hindus 
and Mohammedans. 

This involves a very striking want to the 
European mind, namely, the utter absence 
of girlhood in India in the sense in which 
we treasure it. With the Anglo-Indians, 
there is ab\ ays the tragedy of the absence 
of children, for as .soon as they get to be 
between 4 and 5 they have to be sent away 
and they do not come out again to 
India until thev are grown up. I remember 
once I saw a short skirt in the distance a 
station and got quite excited about it. 

I found it belonged ?o an English girl of 
about i6~ rather plain and unattractive 
looking -but to me it was like a refresbing 
draught 10 see once more an English girl 
not quite grown up. 

rhere are many Eurasian girls who are 
not specially different In appearance from 
our English glrl.«, but even these are sent 
away from home in large numbers to hill 
schools. 

One see.s walking about openly little * 
Indian giri.s of the poorer castes. But very 
often in the villages when one saw a dear 
little dark-eyed damsel of nine or ten., our 
friends would point out that she was mar- 


ried, because she wore her bangles above 
her elbow or showed her status by some 
such sign. 

In the factories we saw little girls work- 
ing, who looked even below* the age limit 
of nine years, but the foreman showed us 
that according to the red paint on the 
parting of their black hair they were 
married. 

My husband hardly saw any girls of the 
upper classes, except in the case of some 
Parsee families and .some of the Brahmo 
Samaj and others who have “emancipated” 
ideas in more Western style, and do not 
shut themselves up. 

Phe young girls in the zenanas are often 
most charming and graceful, and arc 
beautifully dressed. 'I'o look at them you 
would think they were just school 
with years before they would have to 
on the responsibilities of matrimony. Sui 
these girls are already married. One evil 
of early marriage which is recognised as 
very serious by doctors is that many arc 
mothers before they are fully developed 
physically, and this is excecilmgly bad 
both for themselves and their babies. 

This custom of early marriage also In- 
volves the absence of the opportunities for 
courtship w hich our girls and young men 
have or are supposed to hax e. VVTen you 
are fixetl in matrimony as a liiile child yon 
may be very foiu) of ihe little boy husband 
you are playing with, bni one does not ima- 
gine that that will warmly last through life, 
rhere is not the same idea that we have of 
choice between one or another, or of finding 
oncaJubldred soul. Yet we have such a 
different outlook that we can hardly judge 
from our standards, especially as we do not 
always live up to our own ideaks. On the 
whole, the result may not be so very much 
worse than here. Certainly some of the 
indian husbands and wives lead most 
devoted and beautiful home lives. 

Ope of the difficulttes of marriage there, 
and one of tbe reasons why the parents re- 
gard it as a duty to see that their little girls 
make surtable matches early is that you 
must marry in your own caste, or sub caste, 
and sometimes within certain relationships, 
so that the choice for each individuai is 
veiy Itmtieidi. ff you depart from this it is 
more terrible than ft would be if for ins- 
tance a Duke married a crossmg^sweeper 
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here, because you would be cut off from all 
religious as well as social recognition. We 
Brilish cannot interfere with these facts of 
caste and creed. \ great many Indians 
who are in favour of raising the marrying 
age find it very difficult tn alter the 
customs of the country. Yet change is 
going on in all directions for more free- 
dom, and later marriages, but it is very 
slow. 

In respect t<» seclusion after marriage the 
lower caste women walk about, and are 
seen by the orvl inary stranger, busy at work 
in the fields, the shops, the factories. But 
even these keep more apart from men who 
are strangers than our women would do. 
If we went to visit any of the houses in the 
villages and wanted to go inside, some one 
would go in first, so that the women might 
have the opportunity of removing them- 
selves in order that my husbami should not 
see them. 

Directly you get a!>ove the working 
classes, the seclusion of the girls and wo- 
men becomes much greater. A.s soon as 
the girl is manietl she is “purdah nashin 
!)ehind the veil”. Even if she goes by train 
- and the Indians are fond of travelling — 
she goes to the railway station in a convey- 
ance with ctirtain.s round if, and enters 
into a closed railway earn age j and there 
are sheets held upjor her to pass from the 
cab into the carriage. 

English ladies sometimes give “purdah” 
parties, and all the men of the house- 
hold are turned out, acul only ladies are 
present. 

It is very difficult for us to realise what 
It must mean to live always behind a 
purdah. I have tried to picture it to 
myself, but it is almost impossible. Some 
uf ilie ladies I visited must have led most 
lonely lives, especially when they had no 
i-’luldren, and lived in oUit of the way 
tlisfricts. 

But if you try to imagine this sort of 
seclusion, cut off from all outside life from 
ehildhood until death, you can See that 
''hen the Indian women begin to take 
'‘P our ideas, or to revert to their own 
^^ncient and freer customs, it must be an 
^uormous plunge. It mjURt be more 

^hirming than what our suffragettes un- 
^I'ftake at the present lima, and worse, 
'on, than what our last generation of 


m 

women suffered when they stood out for 
higher education and went to .Newnham 
or Girton. 

Closely connected with the evils of child 
marriage is the question of widow fe-mar- 
riage, and the abolition of suttee. Suttee, 
the burning alive of widows with their hus- 
band’s body, was abolished by the English 
in 1829, and occasion a petition 

Was presented to the Privy Council, signed 
by 18,000 Indians, many of them leading 
men, against this abolition. But 1 think 
this opposition to the reform had died out, 
and not many would petition for the re- 
establishment of suttee now. This prac- 
tice has been much talked about and has 
helped to prejudice us a great deal against 
India and her social customs. Yet it had 
a beautiful side - a very romantic side. 
The idea is that after the husband is dead 
the wife has no interest in life, and that she 
would serve him and her own desires best 
ii she followed him to the otlier worbl. 
I'his is a beautiful idea, but where the 
sacrifice is involuntary or is demanded of a 
child widow it turns into a cruel, horrible 
thing. 

A great many reformers tell us, however, 
that after all we have not done such a very 
great thing in .iboli'^hing suttee, because 
though widows are no longer burnt alive 
there is what they call “cold suttee”, which 
means that the widows are not allowed to 
re-marry, and are cut off from all pleasure 
and biightness. Thus you have thousands 
of women cutoff from all that makes a 
woman’s life beautiful, some from earliest 
childhood. The widows do a great deal 
of useful work and drudgery, but attempts 
are being made to break down “cold suttee” 
and allow them to re-marry. This again 
is a slow process, for when a man does 
marry a widow it means that they are both 
cut off from their relations, friends, and re- 
ligious ceremonies. 

'i'he only direction in which we as 
British men and women can have a direct 
influence in the progress of Indian women, 
is, I think, In the way of education. One 
of the most Important things we have done 
in India is that we have introduced Western 
facilities for education. A great itiany of 
the men and boys now have education in 
the way we understand it. In the case of 
the women it has been much more 
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backward. Now some of the Tndian men 
wish the women to keep pace with theap, 
the demand is growing* for women toand 
have education more on Western lines. 

The first missionary school for girls was 
opened a century ago, in 1807. At the 
present time there are schools for girls 
established by the Government, by voluntary 
societies, Parsi, Hindu, Christian, and 
even Mohammedan. I visited some of these 
and also higher institutions, such as Bethune 
College in Calcutta, and the Women’s 
College at Lucknow. 

The Universities for men are open for 
women, and they obtained University 
degrees for women earlier in many cases 
than we have done in England. There 
are very many good Jndian lady doctors, 
and whilst in England no woman can be a 
lawyer, in India Miss Cornelia Sorabji has a 
Government position in a legal capacity. 

The percentages, however, of girls receiv- 
ing education are still absurdly low: in 
Bombay, 5*9 per cent. ; in Madras, 57 p. c. ; 
in Bengal 3*2 p. c. ; in the United Provinces, 
I '2 p. c. Some of the Native States are much 
ahead of us, and in ELiroda education is 
now compulsory for girls as well as boys 
and the provision of schools is being hasten- 
ed to meet the needs of every child. 

We, as a Government, are willing to spend 
very much less on Education than we do on 
the Army. In Engla'id this complaint may 
be made, but in India the discrepancy is far 
greater. But even if we are prepared to 
spend more money there will be great diffi- 
culties to overcome. The early marriages, 
and the seclusion afterwards, make educa- 
tion very difficult for girls. Girls who are 
married at 10 or ii leave school just at the 
most promising time, before they have 
received a good grounding in any kind of 
learning. 

Then there is the problem of teachers. 
They cannot have men teachers, because 
most of the elder girls would not attend a 
school taught by men. .And of course, 
when every woman tries to get married 
before she is grown up it is very difficult to 
get any women to take up the profession of 
teaching. A few married women teach, 
and a great many widows are now being 
trained as teachers. In some cases teachers 
go to the zenanas, but this Is only possible 
amongst the rich. There are some purdah 


schools, but this again means a gieat deal 
of extra work in taking the girls to school 
in closed vehicles and fetching them back 
again, and in having separate schools with 
very high garden walls. But it is not as 
easy to say “educate everybody” in India, 
as it is in England. We must have the 
help of the Indians themselves to work dut 
this problem and to see how this wider 
education can be carried out. 

In conclusion, I should like to .sum up the 
points which strike me most forcibly in 
connection with our Indian sisters. 

First, how difficult it is for us to under- 
stand the women and really enter into 
their lives, and understand the part they 
play in the community, because men do not 
see them at all, and most of the British 
ladies do not do much to make friends with 
Indian women. 

Secondly, one feels tliere is a tremendous 
movement going on amongst the women. 
We are fond of labelling the Indian 
aspirations as sedition^ when if they were 
amongst ourselves we should call them 
patriotism. This movement seems to be 
spreading as much amongst the women as 
amongst the men. And then by their very 
seclusion, the women are more likely to get 
things misrepresented to them. If people 
want to stir up discontent against our rule 
they can do it more easily amongst the 
women than amringst the men. It is very 
difficult to get Indian women to ha\e any 
sympathy with the British from whom they 
are so cut off, but it is very easy to make 
them fee! bitter, and think that we are 
tyrants. 

The bad manners of the British have a 
great deal to do with this, and the very 
rude way in which so many of them habi- 
tually treat the Indians offends the women 
even more than it does the men. 1'he 
women resent the insults that are heaped 
upon their fathers and husbands and bro- 
thers, and there is more of the spirit of 
bitterness amongst the Indian women than 
amongst Indian men. 

Then the women are craving for edu- 
cation, and to take some part in the move- 
ment of afifairs. Take for instance, the 
Swadeshi movement. This could not have 
succeeded in the way it has done without 
the women. They have meetings in each 
other’s houses, and determine only to buy 
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goods made at home, and not to buy good* 
made by foreijSJners. 

The women in the zenanas often do 
not know how to read or write, but in 
spite of this the Swadeshi movement is 
spreading very much in the places where 
one would hardly think there would be 
any opportunity for its growth. 

Our British officials, to a large extent, 
know nothing about this movement, or 
get hold of the facts twisted and dis- 
proportioned. But to show you the power 
of the Indian women^ and what they 
will do, when Mr. Tilak was transported 
the women organised in Bombay a big 
meeting of protest, which was very success- 
ful. That meant a good deal more than 
a political meeting of women in Eng- 
land would do. In India women hav'e 
votes on equal terms with men, and so 
have reached a stage for which we are 
still striving in England. 1 have a copy 
of the register of the Bombay Municipal 
Council on which there are hundreds of 
women voters, and somt*, though I cannot 


say what proportion, use their votes. For 
the new Legislative Councils, some of the 
electors are elected by municipal votes, 
and thus for what is the nearest approach 
to a Parliament in India, women have an 
indirect vote. 

rhere are signs that women there desire 
to have the opportunity of knowing more 
of public life, and keeping pace with their 
men folks. We have to watch their strug- 
gles after progress very sympathetically, 
and we can do a good deal to help by try- 
ing to understand them and their lives, and 
by giving them education as wisely as we 
can ; giving money, and time and thought, 
so that the women who are anxious to do 
so, may take a greater share in the develop- 
ment of their country. 

We ought to do a great deal more to 
understand the problems of life there 
amongst the women, and we ought to see 
that they get as much education as is pos- 
sible, and as much frcetlom as they would 
like to work out these problems themselves. 

Margaret E. MacDonald. 
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T he European pleasure seeker finds 
Burma to-day as it is described in 
books written twenty years ago. but 
the visitor from India is surprised to see 
how rapidly the country is being absorbed 
by the Kalas (foreigners), and h«nv fast the 
proud, lazy Burman population is succumb- 
ing to Chinese merchants, Indian coolies 
and English tradesmen. Some great painter 
should vdsit Burma and preserve for coming 
generations the Burman type before it is 
lost to the world ; for the type is so pretty, 
bghi-hearted and childlike. 

The Burman man, in a pink louogyd 
(cloth) gathered up in front and tucked in 
at the waist, a short loose silk jacket with 
pockets to hold cigars, and a pink silk scarf 
bed in a coquettish knot above the left car, 
(s a charming picture; and yet more fascinat- 
is the Burnlan girl, who wears the same 
^'loth, the same little white jacket and the 
silk scarf, but hanging from her neck 


instead of round her head. Her mouth is 
made into a large O by a big cheroot, and 
(rt»m her thick black hair, which is fastened 
across the top of her head in a wide band, 
hangs a single flow^er, or spray, caressing 
her forehead. It is well to look at both 
men and women from a distance; but “ dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the view,” and 
to see hundreds of this cheerful, brightly- 
dressed little people on a festival day is a 
delightiul experience. 

One of the accepted fallacies about Burma 
is that its inhabitants are Avealthy. Few are 
destitute, and many are :;omfortably‘off but 
none are rich in the sense that Indian 
princes and English noblemen count riches. 
And, since Europeans exported rice and 
teak from Burma, prices there have risen 
considerably, and to-day many a Burman 
has to forego his canoe and tries to borrow 
money from Indian Chetties, in fact laws 
have been made to prevent the land of 
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Burriia from passing rapidly into the hands 
of foreigners, 

The absence of poverty in Burrna 
casual visitors fly to the conclusion that Ihe 
country must be richer than other lands. 
Such people do not stop to ask Why no 
Buitnans beg in the streets and exhibit 
deformities to rouse the sympathy of passers- 
by? The truth is that any destitute man, 
woman or child, in fact a whole family, can 
ill time of need go to the nearest of monastery 
for food, and in some cases for shelter, too. 
The Buddhist monks have always enough 
and to spare, and as each Burman boy must 
be received into a monastery at the age of 
twelve and spend at least a few days there, 
the monastery is a place with which all are 
familiar. Moreover the destitute ones, during 
happier and more prosperous days gave 
food to the monks and will do so again 
when the sun once more shines on them; so 
the monastic rice and curry is devoid of 
the bitterness that is attached to so much 
of this world’s so-called “charity” 'I'o-day 
Burman boys are still received into the 
monastery, but many of them wear the 
Yellow Robe for a short time only. 

Competition entered Burma with com- 
petitive examins tions, and competition is 
spoiling Burma, because the Burman cha- 
racter cannot adapt itself to competitive 
methods, 

“Burmans are children.” So said one who 
has lived for many years with t lem as a 
Buddhist monk^ one of those strange Euro- 
peans who has put on the Yellow Robe, 
hoping thereby to find a short cut to heaven. 
“Sir, which is the way to heaven ? ” a 
youngman asked Bi.shop Wilberforcc when 
he and his friends met the Bishop on the 
high road beside a sign-post that pointed 
in several directions. “Turn to the rightand 
keep straight on ?” was the ready reply. 
The European Buddhist monks — and there 
arc many of them now in Burma — seem to 
think the high road too slow a way to heaven 
and they wander in lanes, woods and 
ditches, for apparently not one of them has 
discovered the Nirvana that Buddha spoke 
about. “The way to reach Nirvana can be 
found in Pali books and there is no money 
available to translate these books”, the 
European Buddhist monks tell us. 

The Burman does not hoard his money, 
if be has one hundred rupees, he gives away 


eighty and spends twenty on himself. But 
his generosity is selfish. He builds and gilds 
a pagoda or feeds Buddhist priests in order 
to gain merit ; and he will not combine 
with others in building and giving because 
he wants to have all the merit for himself. 
“God bless me and my wife, 

My son Tom and his wife, 

We four, and no more, 
is the principle on which a Burman parts 
with his money. He believes that his 
presents to Buddha and Buddhist monks 
will ensure for him a better and happier life 
during his next incarnation and pave his 
way to Nirvana, so he will not combine 
with his neighbours for charitable purposes ; 
and when he is asked to assist a public 
hospital, or something of that sort, be says, 
“The Government takes a great deal of 
money from me in taxes. Let the Govern- 
nient pay for these things.” The following 
incident illustrates Burman charity very well. 
Not long since, in Rangoon, three hundred 
priests had been invited to a certain street 
to receive presents or as Burmans put it 
“to be fed.” 'I'he street had been decorat- 
ed with flags and Japanese lanterns, and an 
arch had been placed at each end of it, 
under which stood a man whose business 
it was to see that no priest came into the 
street without a card of invitation. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon, monks 
wearing their best robes were seen hurrying 
to the street, each monk being followed by 
a boy-attendant and an Indian coolie who 
carried on his head a large market basket. 
Some of the monks were boys, others were 
old men, but the greater number were in 
the prime of life, men who in any country 
but Burma would be earning their living 
and supporting wives and children. At 
the end of the street the monks formed a 
procession ; and then Bvey walked up the 
street one by one, each being followed by 
, his boy-attendatit and an Indian coolie. 
Gifts had been arranged on tables outside 
the houses* stnd beside the tables stood 
Burman metl, women and children, ready, 
with bows and genuflexions, to offer the 
presents, which included bags of rice, tins 
6f sardines, salmon and biscuits, packets of 
tea and parcels of sugar, curry stuffs, t>otiles 
of sauce, tobacco, betel leaves, spices, fruits, 
vegetables, towels, pocket-handkerchiefs, 
buckets, brooms, feather dusters, native 
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st emed to take a ^ood deal of interest in the 
^Ifts which were handed to the boy -atten- 
dants and placed in the baskets; and when 
a basket was full, the monk to whom it be- 
longed despatched the coolie who carried 
it to the monastery and another coolie 
appeared with another basket to collect 
more presents. 

At the farther end of the, street a pooi 
woman had placed on a small table a 
lacquer bowl, and as each monk passed by, 
her little son stepped forward with a plate 
on which was a glass of water. The day 
was sultry, and the monks gladly accepted 
her humble offering. Seeing this, a wealthy 
Burman who lived in a house opposite, sent 
for ice, filled a large silver tankard, and 
proceeded to offer iced water to the priests. 
Soon the poor woman’s offering was passed 
unnoticed, and the gift of the richer donor 
was accepted, and thereby the wealthy 
Burman acquired (so he thought) “merit.” 

The Burman character has, no doubt, been 
moulded by the religion of Buddha. The 
Burman is petulant and hasty — like a child 
- but his religion teaches him to kill 
neither man nor animal, so he cannot be 
a soldier, a hunter, a butcher or a fisherman. 
Some Burmans are fishermen ; but it is 
understood that they will re-incarnate as 
animals and spend a weary time before 
entering Nirvana. As the Burman may not 
kill, he “lifts” fishes out of the water and 
leaves them to dry on land, and when the 
fi'^lies become putrid, he makes' a kind of 
paste, called Ng*pce, which causes sores to 
nppear on his body and brings to him a 
variety of illnesses. 

Now-a-days many Burmans eat meat; 
but they will not kill a chicken, much less 

sheep, and in the market they turn away 
bom fish that is «aliv€ and buy dead fish* 

I Inned fish is eaten, even in monasteries, 
'Old modern Burmans point out that Lord 
Buddha did not forbid men to* eat meat, 
and that if other people like to jeopardy 
their future by killing animals, the most 
devout Buddhist may eat what is killed 
and enjoy it. There is among Buddhist* 
of the ^^mtsstonary** spirit that induces 
n ^ future of others. A 

ihuldhist thmks of Kimself, be is kind and 
h a n talde i o #ed*r to bef p h imsell, and 
find inbtm l||lle desire to benefit his 


feMoW men and no ambition to serve his 
country. 

There is no denying ..that a non-meat 
diet makes men less combative than a diet 
largely exposed of the flesh and Idood of 
animals; and when to this sort of diet is 
added the constant use of strong tobacco ~ 
and in Burma it is no uncommon thing to 
see a mother thrust a cigar into the mouth 
of an unweaned chUd if it cries -the result 
is likely to be a somewhat lethargic and 
indolent temperament. Burmans are pro- 
verbially lazy. Moreover they despise and 
refuse to do manual work unless it is 
connected with agriculture. In the days 
of the Burman Kings, it was usual for the 
King to plough a furrow once a year and 
for his Ministers to follow his example, but 
no King of Burma ever worked in a mill 
or helped to make machinery and steam- 
boats. so when Europeans opened mills and 
factories in Burma, Indians had to go there 
in thousands and hundreds of thousands to 
do coolie- work. Each Burman boy becomes 
a monk, if only for a few days, and during 
that time he has a boy-attendant who 
kneels to receive his orders, and he does no 
work at all, unless a morning stroll with 
^ tig-bow I that is quickly filled can 
be called work The life of a monk is held 
up to Buddhist boys as the highest life that 
a man can lead in this world, so if a boy 
does not care for work, he can become a 
Phongyi, which means “Great Glory” and 
live in a monastery where the hotiis pass 
in eating, sleeping, chewing betel and 
meditating. 

It is curious to watefi daily life in a 
Burman monastery where picturesque teak 
houses are surrounded by shady trees and 
pariah dogs warn monks of approaching 
visitors. A convent of Buddhist nuns is 
often found in the same compound ; and 
the nuns, who have no chance of entering 
Nirv&na during their incarnation as women, 
beg food for the monks, cook for them and 
act as their servants. Their heads are 
shaved, they wear apricot-coloured robes, 
tbey say their beads, and often they arc 
mistaken by tourists for monks, indeed there 
is little difference between the appearance 
pi 4 mbnk and ^a the former has 

a begging bowl attached to bis waist and 
the latter carries the sg^ine bowl on her head. 

Often the monks are related to the nuns, 
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and no questions as to marallty need be 
raised for Buddhist monks in Burma Kai^ a 
good reputation as to moral conduct. Tne 
palm-leaf fan is not greatly used to-day to 
hide the monk’s face ; but the Burman 
wonaan is modest, and it is safe to say that 
the priesthood leads a celebate life and 
the monasteries are free from moral taint. 
The chief fault of a Buddhist monk is imposed 
on him by his religion ; and that fault is 
laziness. He wlU spend an hour chewing 
betel, a second teasing a spider, a third 
sleeping, and a fourth eating, and he will 
believe, and the laity will believe, too, that 
he is on the road to Nirvana. And if an 
Englishman asks him what is meant by 
Nirvana, he says : The word means some- 
thing that cannot be explained in English ! 
And if the enquiring Englishman goes to 
one of the Europeans who has put on the 
Yellow Robe and asks the same question, 
he is told that Nirvana is explained in 
Pali books and these books have not been 
translated yet. 

Books call Burmans “a highly educated 
people”, because each boy goes to a monas- 
tery school and learns to read and write in 
the vernacular. But books do not say that 
the teaching given by the monks is mechani- 
cal, that the boys learn like parrots and 
forget all they have learnt after leaving 
school. The monastic school is still the 
backbone of education in Burma ; but it is 
changing rapidly under English influences, 
and before long it will be so modernised 
that none will recognise it. Still in some 
jungle villages the monastery school may 
be found untouched, by Western progress, 
and there may be seen fifty boys, perhaps, 
lying on the floor, face downwards, busy 
with small black-boards and soap.stone 
pencils. A monk sits at a litttle distance, 
with closed eyes, having set the tasks; and 
the boys either copy the words or learn 
them by heart. They repeat their tasks 
aloud, in shrill voices, and if the noise 
lessens, then the monk looks up to see who 
is asleep or in mischief. Having studied 
“The Great Basket of Teaming”, heard 
many Birth stories (stories epnccming the 
lives of Gautama before he became a 
Buddha), a little grammar and a little 
arithmetic, the boy leases school ; and soon 
he forgets all he has learnt, except prayers 
to be said before images of Buddha. But 


he will have learnt to be gentle, kind and 
polite, for Buddhist monks are the best 
teachers of good mariners In the world. 

For the last twenty years the Government 
of Burma has been introducihg into the 
country the system of education in vogue 
in British India -Inspectors, examinations, 
grants-in-aid and text-books-. Burman boys 
go to the Rangoon College, which is 
affiliated with the Calcutta University, also 
to the American Baptist College, which is 
conducted on up-to-date lines. Burman 
women received no education until mis- 
sionaries went to Burma about one hundred 
years ago ; and only of recent years has the 
Goverilnient of Burma taken any trouble 
about female education. 

The Burman girl is the freest in the 
world. She goes where, and does what she 
likes. She chooses her own husband and 
lives with him afterwards in the house of 
her parents until he can afford to have a 
home of his own. Nothing is easier than a 
Burman marriage. Eating together in the 
presence of witnesses will make two Bur- 
mans man and wife. Divorce is not much 
more difficult ; but it is seldom resorted to, 
for a Burman man is kind-hearted and 
easy-going and a Burman woman will put 
up with a good deal from her husband. 
When an Englishman, who has lived for 
thirty years in Burma was asked : “Why 
do so many Englishmen marry Burman 
girls?” he answered, “Because they can 
beat them, if they are troublesome ; and 
because a' Burman wife will let her husband 
come home drunk and not throw it in his 
face the next day.” 

The facile nature oT Burman marriage 
customs has a good deal to do with the 
Anglo-Burman connubial arrangements 
that are on the increase in Burma. No 
Hindu or Mahomedan wdll allow a girl to 
leave his house without a marriage 
ceremony of some sort ; but in Burma, a 
young man and a yourtg woman, if their 
marriage is opposed, can go off into the 
jungle and come back a few days later as 
man and wife, having eaten together in the 
presence of a few friends who wete irt the 
secret. Everyone has heard of the English 
official whose wife went to Burma to find 
out why her husband wrote by each mail to 
say that the climate would not suit her 
health ; of her visit to her husband’s house ; 
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her reception by a Burman lady who bore the 
same name as herself ; her return to England 
by the steamer in which she had made the 
passage out and her divorce case. Since 
then English officials have been obliged to 
legalize their relationships with Burman 
girls, but the majority of Englishmen who 
take to themselves Burman wives do so in 
the Burman way. 

The ambition of a Burman girl to-day 
Is to marry an Englishman, and having done 
so, to associate with English ladies ; and 
although Burmans of the best class look 
upon such man iagc*. with suspicion and 
say that even when the law has made 
them valid they are a mistake, each year 
sees more Anglo- Burman marriages, and, 
unfortunately, more Anglo-Burman children. 

When once an Englishman has taken 
into his head to mate with a Burman girl, 
nothing will stop him. Perhaps he meets 
the girl in a place far from an English 
social centre. Perhaps he is too poor to 
marry an English girl. Perhaps the Burman 
girl knows a love charm of which other 
girls are Ignorant. Anyhow Cupid sends 
the dart straight; and the Englishman’s 
friends may try to argue with him, take 
him away for a change, place him in new 
•■■1 iiuiiuling's ; all their efforts will be use- 
less, He wifi go back to the Burman girl, 
although it will probably mean social 
ostracism; and having married her, he will 
sink down, down, down, and his children 
will rise up to curse him, for the Anglo- 
Burman type is not a good one. .\ China- 
man can marry a Burman, for they are varie- 
ties of a Mongolian race ; but when Burmans 
and Indians intermarry, the result is bad, 
and when Burmans and English people 
intermarry . the consequences are much 
worse. An Anglo-Burman marriage may 
be all very well while husband and wife 
are young, and until children come into the 
home; but in middle-life the Englishman 
finds no companionship in his Burman wife, 
and he is often ashamed of his Anglo- 
Burman children. Most likely he takes 
then to drink, loses his work and lives on 
small remittance sent from England, 
where his family do not wish to see him ; 
and he receives letters from his relations 
hinting that if he and his belongings do 
nor remain in Burma, the remittance will 
be stopped, 


Female education on western lines is 
making rapid headway in Burma, and as 
Burman girls are not purdah and do not 
marry before the age of twenty-two or 
twenty-three, they have many opportunities 
and plenty of time for education. Affec- 
tionate, clever, Heat and domestic are 
Burman girls, and a visit to a Burman 
girls’ school is a pretty sight, for each girl 
have a flower in her neatly dressed hair, a 
clean white jacket reaching to her waist, 
and a gay-coloured loungyi (cloth). Her 
face is smeared with white or yellow paste 
which adds to her charm (in the distance), 
her lips and eyebrows have been “touched up”, 
and from her neck falls a pink silk scarf. 
Her features are round and snubby ; but 
her expression is good-tempered and plea- 
sant, and her manner and voice are gentle 
and refined. Burmans think that she has 
no soul, and say that she must be born as 
a man before she can begin to climb to- 
wards Nirvana ; so she makes the most of 
her opportunities and does the work that 
men do in other countries. She is a born 
saleswoman, a clever trader; and to sell 
something, if only a few flowers outside 
her father’s door, is her ambition. She 
makes the money if an Hlnglish husband go 
far, and she knows where to buy and how to 
invest money. Moreover she is devout. But 
for her many a Buddhist monk would go 
without his mid-day meal. When her 
work is done, she makes herself look as 
nice as possible and goes with a handful 
of flowers, and perhaps some candles and a 
few incense sticks to the nearest pagoda, 
rhere she kneels before an image of Bud- 
dha and says her prayers. Afterwards she 
lights a big cheroot and talks with her 
friends. Religion mixes with pleasure, 
and a festival day is made the occasion 
for buying<i new loung\d or a new scarf. 
At the pagoda lovers see one another; 
but courting is done on the x^erandah of 
the home, after nine o’clock. Then the 
elders retire within the house* and lovers 
make their appearance. Mothers watch 
through crevices, and no courting is allow- 
ed off the premises. A girl shows a prefer- 
ence by making cigars for the man she 
likes best ; and the acceptance of a piece of 
jewelry means an engagement. 

Books about Burma give the impression 
that the country is inhabited by one nation 
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and that its population praplises Euddhism 
in its purity ; in fact, it is often 
you want to see Buddhism as it really is, 
go to Burma/' 

That Buddhism is as much mixed with 
devil worship in Burma as it is in Ceylon 
is Gertain. Moreover^ the Burmans were 
the latest comers and the rulers, until 
England annexed the country. The abori- 
ginal inhabitants were the Talaings — called 
sometimes the Peguans — and they trace 
their ancestry to > India. The Burmans 
adopted the Talaing language which is 
a mixture of Pali and Tamil; and the 
Pali name for Burma is “the golden 
frontier land.” 

Talaings and Burmans are now much 
alike ; but the Government of Burma gives 
one thousand rupees to the English official 
who learns the Talaing language. 

After the Burmans, the Shans are the 
most numerous ; but they belong to the 
Shan States and not to Burma. Thirdly as 
regards numbers come the Korens, who are 
by far the most progressive and enter- 
prising people in Burma. They were until 
the English went to Burma, the slaves of 
the Burmans, Now they own schools and 
colleges, and have rice mills and timber 
yards. They are of stronger build than 
the Burmans, and they have never been 
Buddhists. Many of them are still spirit- 
worshippers, having altars inside their 
homes for the spirits and little ”nat” houses 
outside their homes for the use of the 
demons whom they fear so much. Among 
the Korens the missionaries— more especially 
the American Baptist missionaries — have 
made many converts, baptising whole 
villages; for the Korens had a legend that 
one day “a white brother” would come to 
them andbrlng with him “a long lost book” ; 
which would tell them the way fco heaven. 
Cruelly treated by the Burmans, being 
crucified and tortured if they dared to learn 
to read or write, the Korens lived in hills 
and jungles until the English went to 
Burma. Now they are the equals, if not 
the superiors of the Burmans; and they 
may one day prove the backbone of a 
spineless nation. But they hate the 
Burmans and will not combine with them 
— at any rate not at present. Of course a 
common language— -and each day more 
and more people in Burma leam to epealt 


English —railway, post offices, etc. bring the 
various nations in Burma nearer together; 
but the Government of Burma does not 
wish to hurry matters in this direction and 
encourages inhabitants of Burma to speak, 
read and write in the vernaculars. 

People who do not visit Burma should 
bear in mind how young the country k as 
regards things English. Visitors who travel 
by rail and stay in hotels learn the lesson 
very quickly, but stay-at-homes are inclined 
to picture an ideal Burma, the sort of Burma 
seen from the deck of a luxurious river 
steamer, while reading “ I he Soul of a 
People” on a so-called “winter’s day.” 

It was in 1824 that “the white stranger of 
the West fastened a quarrel upon the Lord 
of the Golden Palace”. The English had at 
that time very exaggerated ideas concerning 
the power of the Burman King and even 
crouched before his “golden feet” in Burman 
fashion. “Bring me some white Kalas to 
row my boat”, said a blade of the Palace to 
the Burman soldiers who marched against 
Sir Archibald Campbell. “And for me”, 
cried a lady of the Court, “bring half a 
dozen white Kalas, for 1 am told that they 
make excellent servants.” 

Pegu was annexed by lord Dalhousie in 
1852 at the close of the second war with 
Burma; Upper Burma was annexed 
by proclamation on the first of January 1886 ; 
and Jungle wars ended in Burma in 1890 
So Upper Burma has been under British rule 
for 20 years only, and Lower Burma for 
about half a century. 

It is astonishing to see how English 
Burma has become in a very short time. 
English things in Burma cannot compare, of 
course, with English things in other parts of 
British India; hut they are aU over the 
country, and Burma is fast becoming an 
Anglo-Biirman land. 

As Burmans will not do manual work, 
and all labour is highly paid, everything 
in Burma is very expensive — almost as ex- 
pensive as on a gold-field. Many European 
sharpers are in the towns, especially in 
Rangoon, and little confidence is placed in 
speculation. Mofeover Capital is scarce and 
cash is alrnoit non-existent. People who 
have an axe to gnnd in Burma may dcnv 
these facts ; but visitors will see the truth for 
themselves. . In Burma them is no /wealthy 
class, Burmans are too proud and too lazy 
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to work, ahd imported laWiir is t^o expen,- . of Ceylon. Mining there will be left to 
slvi* to ent-ee outside capital to Burma. Asiatics. The land will be the pleasure 
Everyone agrees that gold and jewels and ground of tourists. Transit on the beauti- 
..iiicr precious things are buried in the earth ; ful rivers, which are the glory of the coun- 
Isiir an Knglish Mining Kxpert who has try, will be made cheaper; and to Burma 
travelled all over Burma for three years wjll go Anglo-Indians for a holiday, also 
and spent five m^irc years in working with an abundance of European and American 
Companies there, has not yet coveted his touristsC More and more Chinamen and 
expenses ; and others have the same tale Indians will settle in Burma ; and Burmans 
to tell. will become a Buddhist legend. 

What will foe the future of Burma ? That 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Marriagh and Family Viceroyalty 

OF CiUZERAT. 

T he fort and tlistrict of Qandahar had 
been given by the Persian King Shah 
Ismail I, of the house of Safawi, to 
his younger son as an appanage. Fourth in 
descent from Ismail was Mirza Muzaffar 
Husain who exchanged the lordship of 
Persian princes bacren Qandahar for a high 
seek refuge In India rank and Splendid salary m 
the service of Akbar. His younger brother 
Mirza Rustam, too, emigrated to India and 
rose to eminence In the reign of Jahangir. 

The Mughal emperors made the most of 
this opportunity of ennobling their blood 
and marry Into by alliances with the royal 
the imperial family. p^^sia, even 

through a younger branch. Muzaffar 
Husain’s daughter was married to Shah 
Jahan, and two daughters of Mirza Rustam 
to the princes Parviz and Shuja. Rustam’s 
t’On was now a high grandee with the title 
of Shah Nawaz Khan.* One daughter of 
Shah Nawaz, Dilras Banu, was betrothed to 
^i: :mg/.lb, 1637, next year another 
d.i lighter was rnarrled to Murad Bakh»h.f 
On igth April, 1637, Aurangzib arrived 

* For Mirza Muzaffar Husain, Af. f/, iii, Mirza 
l^u.stam, Af. [/. iii, 434. Shah Nawaz Khan, U* li, 

^70. . , 

t A feneorttori afterwards (4 March, 1683) Azarm 
the dauglUer of ^Hah NawaZ's son, was tnarried 
A urangKtb's youngest $on. Kam Bakhsh (Ai,A. ■ 


AURANGZIB 

at Agra for his marriage.* Shah Jahan 
» most loving 
Bcgam. invitation in verse to come 

and see him quickly and without ceremony. 
Next day the prince had audience of his 
father. '! he royal astrologers had fixed 8th 
May as the date of the marriage. In the pre- 
ceding evening was the ceremony of hernia^ 
bandi or dyeing the bridegroom’s hands and 
feet with the red juice of the i^ennn (Latvsonia 
inerntis). Following the Indian custom, 
the bride’s father sent the henna in a grand 
procession of the male and female friends 
of his house, servants and musicians. With 
the henna came an infinite variety of presents, 
a costly full dress suit for the bridegroom, 
toilet needments, embroidered scarfs for his 
kinsfolk, perfumed essence, sugar candy, 
huge quantities of confects, dried fruits, and 
prepared betel-leaves, and fire- works. 

In the Private Hall of the Palace, the 
Prince’s hands and feet were stained red 

The hf.nna-handi With the heHtta^ by ladies 
ceremony. concealed behind a screen, 

and he was robed in the bride’s presents, 
smeared with perfumes, and fed with the 
lucky sugar-candy. Then he held a reception 
of his male guests, which his uncle Yamin- 
uddaula and other nobles attended, while 
the ladies looked on from behind lattice- 
screens. In the richly furnished hall the 
wedding gifts were displayed on trays, the 
scarfs, confects and betel-leaves were distri- 
butefd^ and the fire-works let off outside. 
All fhi^ time singing and dancing went on. 

* Abdul Hamid. I. B. 255. 267—270. 
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rhe night’s work was concluded with a 
supper to which the bride^ooni sat down 
with all his guests. 

Next night the marriage took place. 
The astrotegers had Selected four hours 
The mirriaife before dawn as the luck- 
procession, Ceremony. 

A long while before that hour, the grand 
wazir Yaminuddaula Asaf Khan and Prince 
Murad Bakhsh went to Aurangzib’s man- 
sion on the Jamuna, and conducted him 
by the river-side road to the fort-palace, to 
make his bow to the Emperor, who gave 
him costly presents of all kinds, — robes, 
jewels, daggers, horses, and elephants, and 
with his own hands tied to the bridegroom’s 
turban a glittering sehra or bunch of pearls 
and precious stones falling over his face like 
a veil. Then the marriage-procession was 
formed. Led by Murad, Yaminuddaula and 
other grandees on horseback, the long 
line paraded the streets of the capital, 
with music, light, and discharge of fire- 
works that baffle description. When it 
reached the bride’s house, the guests were 
made welcome and entertained by her 
father. Shah Jahan arrived by boat just 
before the ceremony, and in his presence 
the Qazi united the young pair in wedlock. 
The oridegroom promised his wife a dowry 
{kahin) of four lakhs of rupees ; this she was 
to get from him in case of divorce. Her 
father kept himself aloof from the ceremony, 
for such is the custom of the Indian Muslims. 

The marriage being over, another recep- 
tion was held (14th May) in Aurangzlb’s 
„ house at which the Emperor 

was present. Wedding 
gifts were presented to the nobles, who 
bowed their thanks first to the Emperor and 
then to the bridegroom. The newly 
married prince spent more than three happy 
months with his father at Agra and then, 
on 4th September, took his leave for the 
Deccan.^ 

We may here conveniently describe 
Aurangzib’s wives and children. Dilras 
\iirir.K,-ib‘* wiv.‘s Baww, his consort, bore the 
high title of Bcgam or 
princess. She died at Aurangabad on 8th 
October, 1657, from illness brought on by 
chi|d*birth,t and was buried in that city, 

* Abdul Hamid, I. B, 280, 
f (yk. Adah-i^Alamgiri, igHa, KaU- 

mahi-'Tavyihmi, ik Tt/ga. 


under the title of ‘the Rabia of the Age* (Ra- 
bia~ud daurani.) Her tomb was icpairtd by he 
son Azam under order of Aurangzrb, and is 
one of the sights of the place. She seems 
to have been a proud and self-willed lady 
and her husband stood in some awe of her.^ 

The Emperor’s secondary wives were styled 
Bats and Mahals, To this class belonged 

NAWAB BAi Rahma t-un-nissa, surnamed 

Nawah Bat^ the mother of 
Bahadur Shah 1 . She was the daughter of 
Rajah Raju of the Rajauri State in Kash- 
mir, and came of the hill Rajput blood. t 
But on her son’s accession to the throne of 
Delhi a false pedigree was invented for her 
in order to give Bahadur Shah a right to 
call himself a Syed. It was asserted by the 
flatterers of the imperial Court that a Mus- 
lim saint named Syed Shah Mir, sprung 
from the celebrated Syed Abdul Qadir 
Jilani, had taken to a life of retirement 
among the hills of Rajauri, The Rajah of 
the country waited on him and in course of 
time so adored the holy man as to offer him 
his maiden daughter. The saint accepted 
the virgin tribute, converted and wedded 
her, and thus became the father of a son and 
a daughter. Then he went on a pilgrimage 
to the holy land of Islam, where all trace 
of him was lost. The Rajah brought up 
his deserted grand-children as Hindus, keep- 
ing their parentage a secret. When Shah 
Jahan demanded from him a daughter of 
his house, the Rajah sent him this grand- 
daughter, who was noted for her beauty, 
goodnes.s and intelligence. In the Imperial 
harem the girl was taught languages and 
culture by a set of masters, governesses, 
and Persian women versed in good manners, 
and in due time she was united to Prince 
Aurangzib. Such is one of the many conflict- 
ing accounts of the origin of Nawab Bai. 
Khafi Khan narrates it as mere hearsay, ^ 
and we may reject it as the inventttjtn of 
courtiers eager to flatter their master.§ 

* Hamiduddm's Ahkam, India Office Ms., 23/*. 

+ Irvine’s Sioria do Mogor, ii. 57 276n. 

I Khafi Khan, h. 604, 

§ But there is nothing linf>rnbable in the story, In 
Bhimbar, another districi of Kashmir, Hindus and 
Muslims used to intermarry, and the wife, whatever 
might l»ave been her father’s creed, wajs burnt or 
buried as her husband happened to be a Hindu or 
Islamite. But in October, 1634, Shah Jahan forbade 
the castom and ordered that every Hindu who had , 
taken a Muslim wife must cither embrace Islam and 

be married anew to her, or he must, give her up to l)e 
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She built a serai at Fardapur, at the foot 
of the pasft, and ako founded ftriijipura, a 
suburb of Aurangabad.^ The misconduct 
of her sons, Muhammad Sultan and Muaz- 
zam, who disobeyed the Fraperor under the 
influence of evil counsellors, embittered her 
latter life. Her advice and even personal 
entreaty had no effect on Muaz«ani,t who 
was at last placed under arrest. Nawab 
Bai seems to have lost her charms and with 
them her husband’s favour rather early in 
life, and ended her days some time before 
the middle of 1691:!: at Delhi, after many 
years of separation frbni her husband and 
sons. 

Another secondary wife was Auran^abadt 
Mahal^ so named because she entered the 
aurangabadi Mughal harem in the city 
of Aurangabad. The bu- 
bonic plague carried her off in October or 
November 1688, at the city of Bijapur§. 

Her death removed the last rival of 
.Xurangzib’s youngest and best loved con- 
uniniiii MAHAL cuhino, IJdipuri Mahal, xhv 
mother of Karn Bakhsb. 
rhe comtempcuarv Venetian traveller 
Manucci speaks of her as a ( leorgian slave- 
girl of Dara Shikoh’s harem, who on the 
downfall of her first master, became the con- 
cubine of his victorious rival.il She seems 
to have been a very young woman at the 
time, as she first became a mother in 1667, 
when Aurangzib was verging on fifty. She 
retained her youth and influence over the 
Lmperor till his death, and was the darling 
f»f his old age. Under the spell of her 
lieauty he pardoned the many faults of 
Kam Bakhsh and overlooked her freaks of 
drunkenness,^ which must have shocked so 
pious a Muslim.®^ 

'vedfk'd to a Muslim, ddiis ordei was rigorously 
onforerd. (.Abdtd Hamid, 1 , R. 57) 

Khafi Khan, ii, 005. 

t M. d, lot, 291, {and for Sultan) 121. 
t M. A. 343. 

l! /if.A. 318, Her tomb is thus described by 
Manucci, "The king caused a magnificent tomb io be 
<^"'cted to the princess, provided with a dome of ex- 
>>.iordinary height, the whole e,vecuted in marble 
hrought expressly frpm the province of Ajmer.” 
I SV/'na, iii, 369) 

y Irvine’s Siforut do Moiror, i. ifii ; ii. 107. 
ii; 107, 108. 

That Udipuri was a slave and no wedded wife is 
P' ovod by Aurangzib’s own words, When her son 
b on Bakhsh intrigited with the enemy at the siege of 
Aurangxib angrily remarked, — 


Besides the above four there was another 
woman whose supple grace, musical skill, 

ZAiK ABADi. mastery of blandish- 

ments, made her the heroine 
of the only romance in the puritan Emperor’s 
life. Htra Bai surnamed Zainahadi was a 
young slave-girl in the keeping of Mir Khalil, 
who bad married a sister of Aurangzib’s 
mother. During his viceroyalty of the 
Deccan, the prince paid a visit to his aunt 
at Burhanpur. There, while strolling in 
the park of Zainabad on the other side of 
the Taptl, he beheld Hira Bai unveiled 
among his aunt’s train. The artful beauty 
“on seeing a mango-tree laden with fruits, ad- 
vanced in mirth and amorous play, jumped 
up, and plucked a mango, as if unconscious 
of the prince’s presence." The vision of her 
matchless charms stormed Aurangzib’s heart 
in a moment, “with shameless importunity 
he took her away from his aunt’s house and 
became utterly infatuated with her." So 
much so, tliat one day she offered him a cup 
*of wine and pressed him to drink it. Alt 
his entreaties and excuses were disre- 
garded, and the helpless lover was about to 
taste the forbidden drink when the sly 
enchantress snatched away the cup from his 
lips and said, “My object was only to test 
your love for me, and not to make you fall 
into the sin of drinking ! " Death cut the 
story short vvIkmi slie was still in the bloom 
of youth. .Vurangzib bitterly grieved at her 
loss and hurieil her close to the big tank 
at Aurangabad.^' 

'A sbne-girrs son comes lo no good, 

Kvei) tliough be may have been begoiien by a king,’ 
\Hamidmidin’s Alikam, Ir. M S. 22« &: l>.) He is 
alsti called 'a dancing -girl's son’ (Storia, ii, 316 «). 
Orme (Frov^ments, >85) speaks of her as a ('ircassian, 
evidetuly on the .uithority of Manucci. hi a letter 
written by Aurang/ib on his dealh-tw’id to Kam 
Bakhsh, he siiys "I’dipuri, your mother, who has been 
with me during my illness, wishes to accompany [ me 
in death,]” From this expression 'Fod, (Annals of 
Mewar, Ch. XII I, uotf) infers, "Her desire to burn 
shews her to have been a Rajpoot.” Such an inference 
is wrong; because a Hindu princess on marrying a 
Muslim king lost her caste and religion, and received 
l.slamic burial. We read of no Rajputni of the harem 
of any of the Mughal emperors having burnt herself 
with her deceased husband, for the very good reason 
that a Muslim's corpse is buried and not burnt. Evi- 
dently IJdipuri meant that she would kill herself in 
passionate grief on the death of Aurangzib. 

* Mtisir-uFUmarn^ I, 790 — 792. Mir Khalil was 
posted to the Deccan during Aurangzib’s second 
vicerovally, so that the earliest possible date of the 
episode is 1653, when .AurangJtib was 35 years old. 
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More than half a century afterwards, 
when this early love-passage hid become a 

How she was won. mere memory, the folldwlrs^ 
inaccurate version of it was recorded by 
Hamiduddtn Khan, a fayourite servant of 
the Emperor, in his Anecdai^^ of Alamgir, 
It is extremely amusing, as showing that 
the puritan in love was not above practising 
wiles to gain his end ! 

When Aurangzib as governor of the Dec- 
can was going to Aurangabad, on arriving 
at Burhanpur.,.hc went to visit his aunt. 
The Prince entered the house without an- 
nouncing himself. Hira Bai was standing 
under a tree, holding a branch with her right 
hand and singing in a low tone. Imme- 
diately after seeing her, the Prince help- 
lessly sat down there, and then stretched 
himself at full length on the ground in a 
swoon. Phe news was carried to his aunt. 
She clasped him to her breast and began to 
wail and lament. After three or four 
gharies the prince regained consciousness. 
However much she inquired about his' 
condition, saying, “What malady is it ? 
Did you ever have it before ?” the Prince 
gave no reply at all, but remained silent. 
At midnight he recovered his speech and 
said, “If 1 mention my disease, can you 
apply the remedy 7 ** She replied, “What 
to speak of remedy ? I shall offer my life 
itself to cure you !” Then the prince unfold- 
ed the whole matter to her I'he aunt 

replied, “You know the wretch, my hus- 
band. He is a bloody-minded man and 
does not care in the least for the Emperor 
Shah Jahan or for you. At the mere report 
of your desire for Hira Bai he will first 
murder her and then me. Telling him 
about your passion will do no other good.” 

Next morning the Prince came back to 
his own quarters and discussed the case in 
detail with his confidant, Murshid Quit 
Khan, the Diwan of the Deccan. The 
Khan said, “Let me first despatch your uncle, 
and if anybody then slays me, there wilt be 
no harm, as in exchange of my life my 
master’s work will be done.” Aurangzib 
forbade him to commit a manifest murder 
and to turn his aunt into a widow... Murshid 
Quit Khan reported the whole conversation 
to the Prince’s uncle, who exchanged Hira 
Bai with Ghattar Bai, a dancing-girl of 
Awrangzib’s harem.^ 

* Hamtduddin Khan's Ahkam-i‘Alafngiri Ir. M.$. 


History records th name of a certain 
DlUrto, a hjind-mAid of Aurangzib’s early 
life. But though she is described in the same 
terms as .-Xurangabadi Mahal, vix, parastar^ 
t-qadim’ul^khidmai^^ it appears from the 
context that she was not his mistress, but 
only a servant. Her daughter was married 
to an officer of the Emperor’s b^y guard. 
On her tomb at Delhi the Emperor placed 
an inscribed stone in 1702, many years 
after her death. 

Aurangzib had a numerous progeny. His 
... .KM.. piincipat wife, Dilras Banu 

Aurangzib's children ^ , - 

Begam, bore him five 

children : 

I. ZEB-UN-NissA,t a daughter, born at 
Daulatabad, on 15th February, 1638, died 
at Delhi on 26th May, 1702, buried in the 
garden of ‘ Thirty Thousand Trees’, outside 
the Kabuli gate. Her tomb was demolished 
to make room for a railway. But her coffin 
and inscribed tomb-stone are now in 
Akbar’s mausoleum at Sikandra, where the 
epitaph can still be read. 

She seems to have inherited her father’s 
keenness of intellect and literary tastes. 
Educated by a lady named Hafiza Miriam, 
she committed the Quran to memory, for 
which she received a reward of 30,000 gold- 
pieces from her delighted father, A mistress 
of Persian and Arabic, she wrote different 
kinds of hand with neatness and grace. 
Her library surpassed all private collections, 
and she employed many scholars on liberal 
salaries to produce literary works at her 
bidding or to copy manuscripts for her. 
As Aurangzib disliked poetry, her liberality 
compensated for the lack of court patronage, 
and most of the poets of the age sought 
refuge with her. Supported by her, MuMa 
Safiuddin Ardbclt translated the Arabic 
Great Commentary under tbe title of Zeb-uU 
Tafasir, the authorship of which is vulgarly 
ascribed to his patroness. Other tracts and 
works also unjustly bear her name. She also 
wrote Persian odes under the pen-name of 
Makhfi or The Concealed One. But the 

2Ga— aia, I have di.scussed the episode fully in my 
Anecdotic of Aumngeibt f 5. 

* 46s, 31S. 

t Abdul Hamid, ii, 72i Khah Khan, i, 5^); #4* 
462, 538; Rlcu's British Museum Catalogue^ ti, 762^; 
MM^n, %2f!iyMakhean*itl^Ghar9ih}[)y Ahmad Ali 
SandifaVi (1218 A. H) Khuda Bakhsh MS., p. 312 ; 
Gul’i-Ra»a^ f. ity; Bead's Oneniul Bio, Die. ed. by 
Keene, p. 428. 
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nhviin-i’Makhfi which is extant cannot 
with certainty be called her work, Ixcause 
this pseudonym was used by many royal 
ladies, such as one of the wives of Akbar. 

Scandal connected her name with Aqil- 
mand Khan, a noble of her father’s court 
and a versifier of some repute in his own 
day. 

2. ZiNAT-UN-NTSSA, afterwards surnamed 
Padishah Begam, born at Aurangabad (?), 
15th October, 164^. She looked after her 
father’s household in 'the Deccan, for a 
quarter of a century till his death, and 
survived him many years, enjoying the 
respect of his successors as the living 
memtirial of a great age. Historians speak 
of her piety and extensive charity.* She 
was buried in the /Cinat-ul-masa jid, a splen- 
did mosque built (lyoo) at her expense in 
Delhi, but her grave was removed elsewhere 
by the British military authorities when 
they occupied the building. f 

3. Zuivi>AT-UN-NissA, I'om at Multan, 2nd 
September, 1651, married to her first cousin, 
Sipihr Shikoh (the second son of the ill- 
f,'jted Dara Shikoh) on 30th January 1673, 
died in F'chruary, 1707. ;J: 

4. Muhammad A/am, horn at Burhanpur 
on 28th June, 1653. slain at Jajaw, in the 
war of succession folhiwing his father’s 
death, 8th June, 1707.^ 

5. Muhammed Akhak, born at Auranga- 
bad, on iith September 1657, died an exile 
in Persia about November 1704.1.1 Buried 
at Mashhad. 

By Nawab Bai the Emperor had three 
children : 

6. Muhammad Sultan, born near Mathura, 
19th December, 1639, died in prison, 3rd 

* Abdul Hamid, ii, 341; ; M.A. 539; Khafi Khan, ii, 
:^o (inspires a plot against the Syed brothers). She 
was alive in the reign of Farukhsiyar. (Ibid, 736). 

t Kanshawe’s Delhi : Past and Present, ()S. Cunninf^- 
h.irn, Arch. Sumey Reports, I. 230, states, “The 
^inat-ul-masajid, more commonly called the Kuari 
or ‘Maiden's Mosque', because built by Z\mU 
'"'-nissa, the virgin daughter of Aurangiib, The 
P< )ple have a tradition that Zinat-un-nissa demanded 
hic amount of her dowry from her father, and spent it 
i'l huilding this Mosque, instead of marrying.” 

i Af.d. 540, 125, 154* 

VVaris's Padishahnnmak, 79 A ; Af, A. 536. 

! /V. A. 537, 483. Amal-i^Saiih, 6 b. But the 
^ “rikh-i-Muhammadi givts the date of his death m 
3 ' March 1706 New st)Je {Storia, h. i 6 jn). 


December, 1676.^ Buried in the enclosure 
of Khawajah Qutbuddin’s tomb. 

7. Muhammad Muazzam, surnamed Shah 
Alam, who succeeded his father as Bahadur 
Shah I. Born at Burhanpur on 4th October, 
1643. Died i8th February, 1712.! 

8. Badr-un-nissa, born lyrh November, 

1647. 9 ^^ April, 1670.4 Of her we 

only know that she learnt the Quran by rote. 

Aurangabadi Mahal bore to Aurangzib 
only one child : 

9. Mihr-un-nissa, born i8th September, 
1661, married to her first cousin Izid Bakhsh 
(a son of the murdered Murad Bakhsh) on 
.iyth November. 1672. Died in June 1706. § 

Udipurl Mahal was the mother of 

10 Muhammad Kam Bakhsh, born at 
Delhi,'! 24th Februaary, 1667, slain in the 
war of succession, near Haidarabad on 3rd 
January, 1709.'! 


We shall now resume the story of 
Aurangzib’s career. His first viceroyalty 
of the Deccan which extended over eight 
years, ended strangely in his disgrace and 
dismissal. 

On the night of 26th March, 1644, the 
princess Jahanara was coming from her 
burnt, father's chambers to her 
own in Agra fort, when her 
skirt fell on one of the candles lighting 
the passage. As her robes were made of 
exquisitely fine muslin and were besides 
perfumed with atar and other essences, the 
fiame wrapped her round in a moment. 
Her four maids flung themselves on her to 
smother the fire with their persons, but it 
spread to their own dress and they had to 
let go their hold in agony. By the time 
aid arrived and the fire was put out, the 
princess was dreadfully burnt : her back, 
both sides, and arms were severely injured.^ 
She was the best loved child of Shah 
Jahan, and well did she deserve his affection. 
Ever since her mother’s 
death, her care and fore- 
thought had saved him from domestic 
worries. Her sweetness of temper and 
gentlenessof heart, even more than her mental 

• Abdul Hamid, ii, 170; AT. 534, 159-160, 
f Abdul Hamid, ii, 343; Af. ^, 534. 
i M. A. 539*54o» 

S if. J. 120 , 515 , 540 . 

I if . A. 538 . Alarngirnamah, 1031 . 

Abdul Hamid, ii, 363— '3f>9; Khafi Khan, i, 598 


character. 
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Her treatment 


acctimplishments, soothed his mind in 
fatigue and anxiety, while her loving kind- 
ness healed all discords in the Imperial 
family, and spreading beyond the narrow 
circle of her kinsfolk made her the channel 
of the royal bounty to orphans, widows, 
and the poor. In the full blaze of pros- 
perity and power her name was known 
in the land only for her bounty and gracious- 
ness. In adversity she rose to a nobler 
eminence and became an Antigone to her 
captive father. And after death the memory 
of her piety and meekness of spirit has 
been preserved by the lowliest epitaph 
ever placed on a prince’s tomb. 'I'he stone 
records her last wish : 

Cov(T not my grave save with green grasy;, 

For such a covering alone befits the tomb of 

the lowly in spirit. 

Shah Jahan was in anguish at this acci- 
dent. He was ever at her bed-side, for his 
hand must lay the medi- 
cine to her wounds, and 
hold the diet up to her lips. , All but the 
most urgent State affairs were neglected ; 
the daily durhar was reduced to a sitting of 
a few minutes. Every physician of note from 
far and near was assembled for treating her. 
Vast sums were daily given away in charity 
to win Heaven’s blessings on her. Ev'ery 
night a purse of Rs. 1000 was laid under 
her plil(^w, and next morning dlstrilnited to 
the beggars. Officials undergoing im- 
prisonment for defalcation were set free, 
and their debts, amounting to seven lakhs, 
written off. Every evening Shah Jahan 
knelt down till midnight, weeping and im- 
ploring God for her recovery. 

For four months she hovered between 
life and death. Indeed, there was little 
hope of her recovery, as 
two of her maids, though 
less severely burnt, died in a few weeks. 
By a happy accident, the physician of the 
late King of Persia, who had fled from the 
wrath of his successor, reached Agra only 
twenty days after this mishap. His judi- 
cious medicines removed many of her 
attendant troubles, especially fever and 
weakness. 

But both he and Hakim Mumina, the 
Physician Royal of Delhi, laboured in vain 
to heal her burns. Where the medical 
science of the age failed, quackery succeed- 
ed. A slave named Arif prepared an 


and recovery. 


ointment which entirely healed her sores 
in two months. 

On 25th November began a most splendid 
and costly festivity in celebration of her 
Rcjoicms ai 11, complete recovery.* Jahan- 
ara was given jewels worth 
ten lakhs by her rejoicing father; every 
member of the household and every officer 
of the State had his gift on the joyous 
occasion : the beggars received two lakhs. 
The princes who had hastened to Agra on 
hearing of her accident, had their share 
of the Imperial bounty. Ikit none of them 
was so great a gainer as Aurangzib : for, at 
her request he was restored to his father’s 
favour and his former rank and office, which 
he had lost in the meantime. 

Aurangzib had arrived at Agra on 2nd 
May to see his sister. Here three weeks 
Aurangzii>’s ills- afterwards he was suddenly 
dismissed from his post, and 
deprived of his rank and allf)wance. d'he 
reason as given by the histfirians is obscure. 
The Court annalist, Abdul Hamid Lahori, 
writes that Aurangzib was thus punished 
because “misled by the wicked counsels of 
his foolish companions, he w'anted to take 
to the retired life of an ascetic, and had 
also done some acts which the Emperor 
disapproved of.” Khafi Khan says that the 
Prince in order “to anticipate his father’s 
punishment of his bad deeds, himself took 
off his sword and lived for some days as a 
hermit,” for which he was dismissed. But 
neither of them describes the exact nature 
of his misconduct. t 

If we may trust the gossipy anecdotes 
compiled in Aurangzib’s old age by 
,4, Hamiduddin Khan Nim- 

chah, the prince’s disgrace 
was the outcome of his open jealousy of 
Dara Shikoh, his eldest brother and the 
intended heir to the throne. It is narrated 
that Dara invited his father and three 
brothers to see his newly built mansion at 
Agra. It was summer, and the party was 
taken to a cool underground room border- 
ing on the river, with only one door 
leading into it. The others entered in, but 
Aiir,i'ig/lb sat down in the doorway, lo 
all of Shah Jahan’s inquiries about the 
reason of his strange conduct he gave no 
reply. For this act of disobedience he was 
• Abdul Hamid, ii, 395-400. 

•f Abdul Hamid, ii, 373, 376; Khali Khan, i, 6no. 
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forbidden the Court. .After spending seven 
months in disgrace he told Jahanara that 
as the room had only one entrance he had 
feared lest Dara should close it and murder 
his father and brothers to clear his own 
way to the throne. To prevent any such 
attempt Aurangzib had (he said) occupied 
the door as a sentinel! On learning 
this Shah Jahan restored him to his 
1. reinsuted. f?'’""''- But it was impo^ 
stble to keep Aurangzib 
;it Court with Dara, whom he hated 
so bitterly and suspected so cruelly.^ 
Therefore on i6th February, 1645, he was 
sent oH to Guzerat as Governor. f His 
viceroyalty of this provinceended in January, 
1647, when he was appointed to Balkh. 
Rut C'ven in this brief period of less than 
two years he showed his administrative 
capacity and firmness. 

Of all the provinces of the Mughal empire, 
( luzerat was tlie most turbulent. A lantl 

Gu.crat ; the land Subject to fre(|uent droughts 
,i,ut the people. mostly of sand 

or stone yielded a poor and precarious 
harvest to reward the labour of man. All 
its ardent spirits naturally turned from the 
thankless task of tilling the soil, to the 
more profitable business of plundering their 
weaker and richer brethren. Robberv was 
the hereditary and time-honoured occu- 
pation of several tribes, such as the Kulis and 
the Kathis, who covered the land from 
jhalor to the sea.^J; The Guzerati artisans, 
whose fame was world-wide, flourished in 
the cities under shelter of the walls. But the 
roads were unsafe to trader and trav'cller 
alike. The prevailing lawlessness added 
to the misery of the peasants and the poverty 
of the lanqi by discouraging industry and 
accumulation. Any rebel or bandit leader 
could in a few days raise a large body of 
fighters by the promise of plunder, and if 
he only swift enough in evading 

pitched battles with the forces of Govern- 
ment, he could keep the whole country in 

^ Ir. MS. 15A- 

''^> 0 See my Angedoies of Auran(l‘tth f 2. 

t Abdul Hamid, ii, 411. 

t Abdul Hamid, ii, 231. 


a state of constant alarm and disturbance. 
Thus did the MIrzas violate public peace 
in Guzerat for a full generation in Akbar's 
reign. Many a pretender to the throne of 
Delhi gathered formidable military support 
here. Indeed, Guzerat bore the evil title of 
lashhar-kheXf or a land /bristling with 
soldiers,’* 

Such a province ever required a strong 
hand to govern it. A former viceroy, Azam 
Khan, had vigorously punished the robber 
tribes i'1635 41), built forts in their midst 

to maintain order, and forced the ruler of 

Naw 4 nagar, the ancestor of the famous 

cricketer Ranji, — to promise tribute and 
obedience to the Imperial government. f 
For a time the roads became safe, and the 
land enjoved unwonted peace. 

Aurangzib, too, followed an active and 
firm policy towards the robber tribes and 
Aurar>Kz*b’s rebels of Guzerat. In order 
stronjrruic. chcck them effectually 

he engaged soldiers in excess of the 
10,000 men whom he was bound by 
his present rank as a mansabdar to 
keep. The Emperor, pleased to hear of 
this ardent spirit of duty, gave him a 
promotion, raising his salary to sixty 
lakhs of rupees a year (8th June [646.) 
He thus established his reputation for 
capacity and courage in his father’s eyes, 
and it was not long before he was called 
Liu’ny t(^ a far-off scene where there was 
supreme need of these qualities. 

On 4th September, Shah Jahan wrote to 
him to come away from Guzerat, after 
Sun>m..ncd bv the making over the govern- 
KnipertH. ment to Shaista Khan. I'he 

Prince met his father at Lahore on 20th 
January. 1649, and was next day created 
Governor and Commander-in-chief of Balkh 
and Badakhshan. Three weeks later he was 
sent off to his distant and dangerous 
charge.!! 

Jadunath Sarkar. 

* Kali mat -i-Tayyibatt (A. S. B. MS. F. 27), 87a, 

io7«. 

t Abdul Hamid, ii, 231-232. 

X Abdul Hamid, ii, 510, 715. 

|i /bid, 583, 625, 627, 632. 
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THE ANCIENT ABBEY OF AJANTA 


The theory of Greek Influence on 
Indian art. 

VI. 

T hus a definite theorj'^ has been enun- 
ciated, of the chronological succession 
of religious ideas in Indian sculpture. 
According to this theory, Magadha was the 
source and centre of the Indian unity, both 
philosophically and artistically. This pro- 
vince was in fact, like the heart of an 
organism, whose systole and diastole are 
felt to its remotest bounds with a certain 
rhythmic regularity of pulsation, as tides of 
thought and inspiration. All such will not 
be felt equally in all directions. In this 
case, the work in Ceylon was the result of 
an early impulse, Gandhara much later, 
and possibly we should find, if this were the 
place to follow up the question, that 
Thibet was e\•angeli’•e^i as the fruit of a 
still later pulsation of the central energy. 
This being so, the fact would stand proved 
that Gandhara wa.s a disciple and not a 
guru in the matter of religious symbolism. 

1 he question is, Can this relationship be 
demonstrated ? And how ? 

A crucial test would be afforded if we 
could find anything in the art of Gandhara 
itself which might shew it to be a derived 
style. Cieativt works, like myths, almost 
always include some unconscious sign- 
manual of their origin and relations. What 
they deliberately state may be untrue, 01 
as in the present case, perhaps, may be 
misunderstood. But what they mention is 
usually eloquent, to patient eyes, of the 
actual fact. It has already been pointed 
out, b)’ Mr. E. B. Havell, in his Indian 
Sculpture and Painting, that even the 
Buddha-types, the serious affirmations of 
Gandharan art, could not possibly be mis- 
taken for originals. And if anyone will 
take the trouble to go into the hall of the 
Calcutta Mu.seum and look for himself, it 
is difficult to see how this argument can 
be answered. Who that has steeped himself 


in the eastern conception of the Buddha- 
unbroken calm, immeasLireable detachment, 
and a vastness as of eternity- can take the 
smart, military-looking young men there 
displayed, with their moustaches carefully 
trimmed to the utmost point of nicety, and 
their perfect actuality and w orldiness of 
expression, as satisfying presentments ? In 
very so(Hh do these (iandharan Buddhas, as 
Mr. Havell says, bear their derivative 
character plainly stamped upon their faces. 

But it may be held that tliis is the end of 
the argument, not the begittnlng. There 
may be many incapalile of appraising an 
expression, who will want more elementary 
and incontrovenible grounds of judgment, 
and for these we have plenty of evidence. 

The first discovery (d the Gandharan 
monasteries, with their treasures of sculpture, 
in 1848 and 1852, seemed to tlie minds of 
European scholars, naturally enough, an 
event t)f the greatest artistic and historic 
importance, and F'ergusson has left on 
record, in his invaluable book, an account 
of that impression, and also of its grounds, 
in a form which will never be repeated. 
Unfortunately the finds were very carelessly 
and incompetently dealt with, and their 
mutual relations and story thus rendered 
irrecoverable. Out of the eight or ten 
sites which have been examined how- 
ever, it is possible to say that Jamalgarhi 
and I'akti-Bahi are probably the most 
modern, while Shah-Dehrl was very likely 
the most ancient. Judging by the plans 
and description which Fergusson gives, in- 
deed, of this last-named monastery, it would 
seem to have belonged to the same age and 
phase of Buddhism as the old disused Cave 
Number One at Elephanta, a long veran- 
dah like chaitya-cave which evidently held 
a circular dagoba on a square altar. The 
sculptures of the later monasteries, accord- 
ing to Fergusson, as well as the plans of 
those monasteries, appear to be character- 
ised by excessive duplication. The archi- 
tecture Associated with them seems to have 
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been extraordinarily mixed and unres- 
trained in character. Amongst the leafage 
of pillar-capitals occur hundreds of little 
liuddhas. But it would have been obvious 
I hat these were late examples, even if 
Fergusson had not already announced that 
opinion. The main chamber of each 
monastery seems to have been a hall or 
court, either square or circular, in the 
middle of which stood an altar surmounted 
bv a dagoba. Round this, the walls were 
broken up into quantities of small niches or 
chapels, eacli one containing its image, and 
•he whole decorated to excess. Regarding 
this as representing theoretically the 
vdiara, surrounding a dagoba, of earlier 
da vs, Fergusson is very properly struck 
with astonishment by the phenomenon. 
In no Buddhist monument in Itulia of 
which he knovNs, he s^iys, have tlie monks 
c\er lieen thrust out of the cells to make 
way for images. If he had not been told 
wliat the plans were, and where they came 
from, he would unhesitatingly Itave pro- 
nounced them to be from Jain monasteries 
of the Qth and loth centuries. Frotn archi- 
tectural considerations he thinks that the 
classical influences seen here must have 
culminated at and after the time of Constan- 
tine, that is from 306 A. D. onwards and 
that they speak even more loudly of Byzan- 
tium than of Rome. He has difficulty in un- 
derstanding how liyzantium should make it- 
wlf so strongly felt in a remote province, 
without leaving any trace on the arts of 
intermediate kingdoms, such as the Sassanian 
empire. But we have already seen that 
tins is no real difficulty, since it is precisely 
at their terminal points that those influences 
act, which pour along the world’s great 
trade-routes. Fhe Indian man of genius, 
in modern times, makes his personality 
lelt in London, and not in France, though 
He landed at Marseilles. 

For ourselves, however, while we grant the 
anxture of elements in Gandhara, the question 
arises whether the latter did not influence By- 
zantium quite as much as the Western capi- 
tal influenced it. According to the data thus 
propounded, we may expect to find, amongst 
these Gandharan sculptures, a vast mix- 
ture of decorative elements, all subordinated 
t^' the main intention, of setting forth, in 
h'lins of eternal beauty and lucidity, the 
Personality of Buddha, it being understood 


that the form of the Buddha himself is 
taken more or less unchanged from the 
artistic traditions of Magadha. It may be 
well to take as our first point for examina- 
tion the Gandharan use of the .A^sokan 
rail. We are familar with the sanctity of 
this rail, as a piece of symbolism, in the 
early ages of Buddhism. At Sanchi - un- 
doubtedly a very close spiritual province 
of Magadha, and intimately knit to Sarnath 
in particular, -we find it used nor only pic- 
torially, but also to bound and divide 



,'\ f from SaiK:hi, showing the .Asokan rail, 

used on a stupa, and a so to divide the space, 
.about 150 Ih 

spaces. As we have seen, the gradual 
forgetting of the meaning of architectural 
features like the .\sokan rail and the horse- 
shoe ornament, affords a very good scale 
of chi«)nologv hv which to date Indian 
monuments. Nowhere have we a better 
instance of this than in the (iandharan use 
of the rail. In the next illustration we 
have several stages in its gradual forget- 
ting, eriiling with its becoming a mere 
chequer, as at the top of the lower panel, 
riiis illustration is extraordinarily valuable 
for us, moreover, for the way in which the 
figure of the Buddha is violently inserted 
amongst strikingly incongruous surround- 
ings. We can almost see the two opposing 
traditions, by the discord between him, 
with his clothes of the eastern provinces, and 
attitude which forbids activity, and his 
environment. This Buddha is not however 
a very successful example of the tradition 
out of which he comes. He has a singularly 
uneas}? and intruded look, on the height 
where he is seen uncomfortably perched. 
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Relief from Muhammad Nari, in Yusutzai. Ciandhaian 
sculpture. Note various treatments of Ast)kan Kail, 
passing into chequer. Note also the lotus, costume-.; 
See. (Griinwedel). 


A second feature that will strike the 
observant in this picture is the curious use 
of the lotus-throne, ft looks as if the sculp- 
tor had been told to seat his subject on a 
lotus, but had had a very vague idea of how 
this should be done. We can almost hear 
those verbal instructions which he has tried 
to carry out. Here is another instance of a 
similar difficulty. The sculptor in this 
second fragment rightly feeling that the seat, 
as he understood the order, could not pos- 
sibly support the hero, has adopted the in- 
genious device of inlrodiici.ig two worship- 
ping figures to support the knees ! Still 
more noticeable, however, are the two feet, 
or petals reversed, which he has adopted, to 
make of the lotus-throne a lotus-bearing 
tripod. With this we may compare a 
genuine Indian treatment of the lotus-throne 
from Nepal. At the same time, the early 
age of the lotus-petal ornament is seen on 
an Asokan doorway in the vihara at Sanchi, 
the only doorway that has escaped improve- 


ment, at a later age. Another curious 
example of the attempt to render 
symbolistic scenes, according to a 
verbal or literary description of them, 
is seen in the next picture, representing 
the familiar First Sermon at Benares. 
There is undoubted power of com- 
position here. To the untrained Euro- 
pean eye these beauties may make it 
more appealing than the old Sarnath 
images of the shrine-type at Ajanta. 
Still, the fact remains, of an obvious 
effort to render to order an idea and a 
convention only half understood. And 
the place occupied by the dharma- 
chakra is like a signature appended to 
the confession of this struggle ! It will 
be noted too, that this dharma-chakra 
is wrong. The irisul should have 
pointed away from the chakra ! Other 
curious and interesting examples of the 
same kind may be seen in the Museum. 

Grunwedel himself has drawn atten- 
tion to the question of clothing, but 
apparently without understanding the 
full significance of the facts, h will 
be noticed throughout these illustra- 
tions that the artists tend to clothe 
Buddha in the dress that would be 
appropriate in a cold climate. Our 
illustration of the relief found at 
Muhammed Nari is in this respect 
specially valuable. It is probably early 
Gandharan, since the attempt to render 
the clotlies of Buddha and the ornaments 
of the women correctly is very evident, 
and, it may be added, extremely un- 
successful. It would appear as If this 
relief had been commissioned by some 
monk who was a native of Magadha. 
But no Magadhan workman would have 
draped the muslin in such a fashion at the 
knees or on the arm. Yet the correct 
intention is manifest, from the bare right 
shoulder. Afterwards Gandharan artists 
solved this problem by evolving a style of 
costume of their own, for the sacred figures. 
As this was their own, they were much 
happier in rendering it. But another point 
that jars on the Indian eye, is the allusion 
here made to women's jewellery. 'I'he 
matter has been mentioned as needing 
particular care, that we can see. But the 
results are forced and inappropriate, and 
serve only to emphasise their own failure. 
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Hutltlha from Loriyan I'anj^ai. (lancihaiau sculp- 
ture, Note awkwardness and disproportion of 
lotus, as well as round shoulders, efteniin ite ex- 
pression, and slifl draperies of the Huddha. The 
lotus made into a tripod, and worshippers intro- 
duced to support the knees ot the figure 1 
(Griinwedel). 

Instances of these particular facts abound. 
It is unnecessary to enter further into detail. 

I'hroughout these illustrations, what may 
be called the architectural ornament is very 
noticeable. It has no connection whatever 
\Mth what we are accustomed to think of 
‘IS characteristically Buddhist. I'he spac- 
nigs are constantly made with the stem of 
the date-palm, and ends and borders are 
painfully modish and secular. Such a want 
nf ecclesiastical feeling, in sculpture that 
aims at a devotional use, can probably not 
paralleled at any other age or place. The 
^nrinthian finials and floral ornaments, to 
eyes looking for the j^ravity and significance 
nf old Asiatic decoration, are very irritating. 
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An excellent example is the next. Here 
we have singularly phonetic piece of 
statuary. The feeling it portrays is exquisite. 
The pious beasts with their paws crossed, 
are not less beautiful than the peacock who 
stands with tail spread to proclaim to the 
world the glories of the dawn of the 
morning of Nirvana. Yet even here a 
jarring note is struck, in the irrelevancy of 
the borders, like a piece of school-girl 
embroidery. 

Gandhara did really however have its 
period of influence over the sculpture of 
India. But this period began when its own 
style had reached its zenith. Comparative- 
ly early in the sixth century, incursions of 
Huns swept over the country, and in a year 
to which the drite of 540 A. D, has been 



Buddha from Nepal. True Indian treatment of 
lotus throne. (Grunwedel). 

assigned, we are expressly told of the 
destruction of monasteries and. stupas, in 
an outburst of vengeful cruelty, by the 
tyrant Mihiragula. i bis destruction was 
not complete, for a hundred years later, the 
pilgrim Hiouen-Tsang passed through the 
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'I'hu first suinion hi Liuiuires. A Kclicf from Swat. ( i.uulharaii scuiptuiu. (‘.(Irulta imisium. Note tin- 
Buddha-liku uxprussion. l)hainia-( hakra anti animals in vvronji plate. I n-Indian Dinarncnls at top 
and bolloni of relief. < (ininwedel;. 


country and found many monasteries in full 
vigour. Still, it cannot have failed to 
drive large numbers of the (jandharan 
monks to take refuge in the viharas and 
monastic universities of India, This is the 
event that is marked in the Ajantan series 
of Caves, by Number Nineteen. Here, on 
the outside, we have for the first time the 
employment of carvings of Buddha, as part 
of the decorations included in the original 
architectural scheme. It is a secularised 
Buddha, moreover, a Buddha who, as 
already said, has been seen from a new 
point of view', as a great historical charac- 
ter. He receives a banner. He is crowned 
by flying figures. The chequer-pattern 
appears here and there, in lieu of the 
Asokan rail w hich it represents. And inside 
the hall, we have that great multitude 
of Buddhas, in the triforium and on the 
capitals, in those richly-decorated niches, 
for which Fergusson’s account of the 
Gandharan monasteries has prepared us. 
But these represent a more Indianised and 
religious type, than the panels of the outside. 
The date and source of the new influence 
is still further fixed, by the indubitable fact 
of the choga^ or robe, worn by the Buddha 
on the dagoba. 

We have seen that according to the 
evidence of the inscription. Cave Seventeen 


with its shrine, and the cistern under 
Eighteen, may be taken as completed about: 
the year 520 A. 1). It 's my personal 
opinion that the right hand series of caves, 
from Six to One, were undertaken, or at least 
finished, iiQt long after this date, and 
distinctly before tlie arrivnl of the refugees 
from Gandhara. .Ajanta must have been 
one of the most notable of Indian univer- 
sities, and the influence of the north-west 
upon its art, does not cease with Nineteen. 
I'he whole interior surface of l'\venty-si.\, 
probably undertaken by the al>bot Buddha- 
bhadra at some date subsequent to the 
visit of Hiouen-'Psang in the middle of the 
seventh century- is covered with carving.s, 
culminating in an immense treatment of the 
subject so much beloved by the latest 
Gandharan sculptors, the Mahanirvana of 
Buddha. The Buddha in this carving is 
23 feet long, and even the curious tripod 
which seems to support the beggar’s bowl 
and crutch, is reproduced. 

T'his duplication of a knowm subject is 
very eloquent. 

We may conclude, then, that a vital 
artistic intercourse was now maintained, 
between Gandhara and Ajanta, and in this 
connection, the carved ornament of palm- 
leaves, so reminiscent of the bole 
of the date-palm, amongst the ornaments 
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liiidiilia tfi.wi) l.uiiyan r.-inj^ai. (iandharan vculptnn-. 
( .iK uUa iiKix uiii. Nolo <li\i‘.i(Hi l>\ palin-lidlf, atul 
[>aU(.rn^ (in lliimu’ aiui boitoni uf ri’hrl. <, iniiuvt.'<)t I . 


of the doorwiiy (mi cave I weniv- Three, is (.)f 
till- utmost si^iiilicaiice. 

But a secoiul catastro|'lie occurred in 
<iandhara, and the destruction of tlie 
monastic foundations in that country was 
‘.ornplete. The wars between the Saracenic 
Mohamnieilans antf tiie Chinese Empire 
culminated about the middle of the 
eighth century in the utter defeat and 
repulsion of the Eastern power (751 A. D.). 

1 lie Arabs must then have swept Gan- 
rfliara from end to end, and every monk 
who had not fled, was doubtless put 
to the sword. India was the obvious refuge 
of the consequent crowd of emigris, and art 
and education the only means open to 
them of repaying the hospitality of the 
mrlian monasteries and governments. From 
period must date the small panelled 
•'ddluis which have been carved all over 
^he older caves, not only at Ajanta, but also 
Eenheri, at Karli, and doubless elsew^here. 


The great Durbar Hall at Kenheri (Cave 10) 
is hfled with a splendidly planned and 
coherent scheme of such decoration. But 
the artists have not always been so consider- 
ate. , They have begun their carvings in the 
midst of older work, and side by side with it, 
— probably wherever they were not stopped 
by the presence of paintings — without the 
slightest regard to the appropriateness of 
the combination. For some years, the 
face of the rock must have swarmed 
with these industrious sculptors w^orking 
all at the same time. And then some other 
political catastrophe stopped all chisels in 
a moment. The cheerful hum of study, and 
ringing of tools on the stone, were suddenly 
silenced. The caves were swept bare, alike 
of the monks and their students, and 



Portion o( the Triforium of .\janta Nineteen, Note 
duplication of figures of Budilha, as ornament, 
and exeessive <irnanient of niches. These facts 
may be taken as showing Gandhanin influence. 
(Fergusson). 

though not destroyed, Ajanta lay for cen- 
turies deserted, like the Gandharan monas- 
teries before it. 

But some of the Gandharan exiles had 
taken up the task of general education, and 
it is probably from the period of the Arab 
conquest of Gandhara in 751 a. d. that we 
must date the Brahmanical organisation of 
learning, — reflecting the monastic univer- 
sities of the Buddhists in tolls and akraSy 
together with the wide spread diffusion of 
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Relief from Loriyan Tangai. Ganciharan sculpture. 
This group exactly corresponds to the Maha- 
Nirvana in Ajanta twenty-six. Note also the 
duplication of figures in decorated niches at the 
bottom of the relief. (Griinwedel). 

the Saka or Scythic era— dating from 57 
B.C. — in all parts of Northern India. Thus 
a remote province repaid its debt to the 
M.igadhan and Indian Motherland.^ 

When we come to consider their relative 
dates, the influence of Gandhara on Euro- 
pean art, through Byzantium, is hardly a 
matter that will be seriously denied. 

Anyone who looks at a scene in the 
Lumbini Garden, which is exhibited in the 
Calcutta Museum, not to mention many 
of the illustrations in Grunwedel’s 
book, must acknowledge the debt owed 
to Gandhara by Christian art from the 
end of the fourth century and onwards. 
To some of us, in Europe, to this day, just 
as the Gregorian is the most devotional of 
all music, so even the art of Catholicism 
only seems fully religious, in proportion as 
it returns upon the stiffne.ss and gravity of 

* t owe to rny friend* Babu Binesh Chandra Sen, 
the statement of a problein which had long, he said, 
troubled him, ilic >>udden diffu'>ioii of the Saka era all 
over India about the middle of the 8 th Century, and 
the non-Sanskritic origin of certain words of great 
pTBstige—toll, akara, thakoor, Ike., — N. 


that early Byzantine which is so obviously 
the product of the union of Eastern and 
Western elements in Gandhara! 

For the art of Gandhara made a wonder- 
ful attempt at blending the epic feeling of 
European clWical art with Eastern wealth 
of decoration. Such minglings can never 
be attempted artificially or of set purpose. 
They cannot be reached because we should 
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Ornaments of doorway of Cave Twenty-Three 01 
Ajanta. Note the palm-leaf ornament in top left 
hand corner. 

like to reach them. ITiey have to be 
unconscious, organic, a matter of growth 
round some idea in which the whole heart 
is engaged. Aristotle lamented the fall of 
Greek art from epo& to pathos^ from heroic 
dignity, to human emotion. But even 
pathos could be made heroic, as the East 
well knew, by consecration to an ideal ; and 
that ideal the Gandharan artists found in 
Buddha. There, Eastern and Western alike 
fell under the eastern spell. The thought of 
a human being who was at the same time 
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incarnate Godhead fascinated them. In- 
fluenced by the tendency of classical Europe 
to exalt the human and virile side of every 
concept, they busied themselves in portray- 
ing the companions and disciples of Buddha. 
These became as essential a part of the 
scheme of the evangel, as the MasterhimselL 
I'he old Asiatic conception of a story told 
in a series of bas-reliefs, as we see it at 
Sanchi, came to thesr aid, and we have a 
singularly impressive epos of the ideal 
rendered into stone- Apostolic processions 
and saintly choirs, as we know them from 
the fourth century onwards in Christian art 
whether Byzantine, Roman, or Gothic, 
began in the Gandharan art of the 
second and third. I'hcre, from Buddhist 
monks, trying to instruct their workmen 
in the feeling and artistic traditions of 
Magadha, was learnt the power to utter the 
divine epic whose hero was the conqueror 
of the mind, perfect in chastity as in com- 
passion, and its appeal to man in the 
name neither of country or state, nor yet 
in that of personal emotion, but in some- 
thing which is beyond either and includes 
both, the passion of the upward-striving 
soul. 

We cannot too clearly understand that 
while Gandharan art made no contribution 
whatever to the Indian ideal of Buddha- 
hood, while it created tjothing that could 
stand a moment’s contparison with the work 
of the nameless artist of Nalanda, it never- 
theless captured Buddha, and through his 
life and his disciples, elaborated a religious 
type, for the West. From the moment 
when Constantine established his new 
capital at the ancient site on the shores of 
the l^osphQrus, that is to say, from about 
335 A.D., the influence of the East on the 
art of the younger faith would become as 
cm I get ic, as the sculptural capacities of the 
artisans of Byzantium had already shown 
themselves in the Gandharan monasteries. 
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Magadha has produced symbols' whose 
dignity. Gandham was never able to 
approach. But in complex composition^ 
in power oif architectural story-telling 
in dignity of the decorative synthesis, it is 
difficult to feel that the ultimate achieve- 
ments of Gandhara and her posterity had 
ever before been approached, even at ^nchi. 

It must never be supposed ho Wever that 
Gandhara was Europe. In spite of the 
Western elements, whose existence its art 
demonstrates, Gandhara was pre-eminently 
Asiatic. And never again perhaps will the 
actual facts be better or more comprehen- 
sively stated than in the memorable words 
of Havel I, in his “Indian Sculpture and 
Painting” : 

"Indian idealism during the greater part of this time 
was the dominating note in the art of Asia, which was 
thus brought into Europe ; and when we find a 
perfectly oriental atmosphere and strange echoes of 
Eastern symboU.sm in the mediaeval cathedrals of 
Europe, and see their structural growth gradually 
blossoming with all the exuberance of Eastern 
imagery, it is impossible to a’'oid the conclusion 
that Gothic architecture and Gothic handicraft owe 
very much to the absorption by the bauhutten of 
Germany, and other Western craft-guilds, of Asiatic 
art and science, brought by the thousands of Asiatic 
craftsmen who entered Europe in the first millennium 
of the Christian era; a period which in the minds of 
Europeans is generally a blank, because the "Great 
Powers" were then located in Asia instead of in 
Europe. Byraniine art and Gothic an derived their 
inspiration from the same source — the impact of 
Asiatic thought u[>on the civilisation of the Roman 
empire. '!*he first shows its effect upon the art of 
the Greek and l^iin races, the other its influence 
upon the Romanesque art of Teutonic and Celtic 
races. The spirit of Indian idealism breathes in 
the mosaics of St. Mark’s at Venice, just as it shines 
in the mystic splendours of the Gothic cathedrals ; 
through the delicate tracery of their jewelled windows, 
filled with the stories of saints and martyrs ; in all 
their richly sculptured arches, fairy vaulting and 
soaring pinnacles and spires The Italian Renaissance 
marks the reversion of Christian art to the pagan 
ideals of Gre«^e, and the capture of art by the 
bot^men. leading to our present dilettantism and 
archaeological views of art." 

NlVEDlTA OF Rk.-V. 


A CROWN LOST FOR LOVE 


By Dr. Grernwood, 


I N the librRry of the University of Lund 
the curious may see two bundles of old 
love-letters which are among the most 
'‘:t-':cKting human documents in the world. 


The paper on which they are written is 
yellow with age and stained with travel; 
and the ink, in parts almost invisible, is 
faded to a pale brown. But though the 
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hands which wrote them have long crumbled 
to dust, the words still palpitate and Hh^rn 
with the passion that inspired them moTe 
than two centuries ago. Every page tells in 
vivid characters the story of the alternate 
rapture and despair, passionate devotion 
and petty jealousy, misunderstanding and 
reconciliation, which held two hearts in 
thrall, and the price of which one of the 
lovers paid with his life, the other with her 
liberty and the loss of a crown. 

« ^ « 

Sophie Dorothea the heroine of one of the 
most romantic and tragic stories in human 
history, was born in the Castle of Celle one 
September day in the year 1666, the daughter 
of George William, Duke of Celle, and 
his morganatic wife, Eleonore d’Olbreuse, 
the beautiful daughter of a French marquis. 
But though the infant was cradled in a 
royal castle and had for father the head of 
the great house of Brunswick-Liineburg, her 
high placed relatives ignored her very 
existence. 

Most contemptuous of them all was the 
Duchess Sophia, wife of Ernest Augustus, the 
Duke of Celle’s brother, and grand-daughter 
of James I of England, who wrote thus of the 
child’s mother : “We shall soon have to say 
‘Madame laDuchesse’ to this little clot of dirt, 
for is there another name for that mean 
intngante who comes from nowhere?” To 
which her niece, Elizabeth Charlotte 
d’Orleans answered : “ Nowhere ? My dear 
aunt, you are mistaken, if you will allow 
me to say so; she comes from a French 
family and therefore from a fraud/' 

But though the infant Sophie Dorothea 
had such a sorry welcome from her royal 
kinsfolk, she was idolised by her parents 
and the court of Celle, a homage which 
excites no wonder when one looks at her 
portrait in the Cumberland Gallery at 
Herrenhausen — that of a singulary lovely 
child, crowned with flowers, whose merry 
brown eyes and sunny face peep out from a 
huge bundle of blossoms she is carrying in 
her arms. 

Thus, surrounded by love and luxury, 
Sophiegrew up to beautiful girlhood, ideally 
happy in her home life and adored by her 
playfellows, among whom was the youthful 
Count Philip von Konigsmarck, whose life 
was in later years, to be so closely and 
tragmally linked with her own. 


When she was a child of ten the Duke of 
Celle had, with the German Emperor’s sanc- 
tion, led his morganatic wife to the altar 
and espoused her with nauch pomp and 
solemnity before his Court. The despised 
Eleonore was now the acknowledged Con 
sort of the Sovereign of Celle, and her 
daughter was promoted to the rank of a 
princess by birth of Brunswick-Liineburg. 
And it was thus as a princess dowered with 
rare beauty and heiress to a large fortune, 
that Sophie Dorothea reached young 
womanhood. 

Even the haughty Princess Sophia found 
her scorn and malice disarmed by such a 
transformation in the child of a mere “no- 
body.” She deigned to call her “niece,” 
and even to consider her claims as possible 
bride to her own son, George Louis. There 
was, after all, much to be said for such a 
union. The young lady was beautiful and 
accomplished ; she would be enormously 
rich ; and moreover, the marriage would 
unite the principalities of Celle and Hano- 
ver, to the latter of which the Duchess’s 
husband, Ernest Augustus, had now suc- 
ceeded. 

When the autocratic Duchess Sophia once 
made up her mind to anything it was as 
good as accomplished. Objections were 
overruled, difficulties brushed away and 
before Sophie Dorothea had any inkling of 
her fate the match was arranged. 

Mr. W. H. Wilkins draws a charming 
picture of the young princess at this critical 
period of her life. “She was a brunette, 
with dark brown, almost black hair, large 
velvety eyes, regular features, brilliant 
complexion, and the veriest little rosebud 
of a mouth. Her figure was perfectly 
proportioned ; she had an exquisite neck 
and bust, and slender little hands and 
feet.” She was, moreover, an accomplished 
dancer aud musician, and had a tongue as 
clever and a wit as keen as her needle. 
On the other hand th.: young prince who 
had been chosen for her husband was a 
singularly unprepossessing youth - awkward, 
sullen and slow of speech, of loutish man- 
nets and loose mprals. 

Seldom has a wooing been so inauspi- 
cious. When the princess learnt the fate 
that was in store for her, she flung hersell 
on her bed in a passion of grief; and 
when her father gave her the Duchess 
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Sophia’s present, a nriihil^ture of George 
Louis set in diamonds, **she threw it from 
Her with such violence that it shattered 
against the walJ, and the precious stones 
fell all about the room.” 

It was only in response to her mother’s tears 
and pleadings that at last she consented 
to see her future husband, and when she 
was presented to him she fainted in her 
mother’s arms. Nor were the omens more 
propitious on her wedding-day ; for, as 
she stood at the altar, pale and trembling, 
by the side of her sullen bridegroom, 
surrounded by all the splendour and pagean- 
try of courts, the Chapel of the Castle of 
Celle was plunged in darkness, and the 
shrieking of the storm outside drowned 
the voices of priests and choristers. 

If anything more than the coldness and 
loutishness of her husband was necessary 
to crush the joy of life out of the girl 
bride -she was only sixteen on her wedding- 
day it was provided by the oppressive 
atmosphere of the Court of Hanover to 
which she was now transferred. Surround- 
ed by pomp and splendour, hedged in on 
all sides by a rigid etiquette, never 
allowed to leave the palace except in an 
enormous gilt coach, with postilions and 
running footmen, the child-wife sighed for 
the freedom of her old home-life, the romps 
in the castle garden at Celle with her play- 
fellows, the pony-races across country and 
all the simple delights of her girlhood’s 
days. More even than this, in a court 
where she looked in vain for a kind word 
or look, she longed for the loving embraces 
of her mother and the proud smiles of her 
father. The one consolation left to her 
was the companionship of the lady-in- 
waiting she had brought with her, 
Fraulein von Knesebeck, who was her 
only link with the happy days that w^ere 
now gone for ever. 

As the years passed the princess’s unhappi- 
ness grew. Her husband’s indifference gave 
place to cruelty and brutality. Not content 
with neglecting his wife, he flaunted his 
amours in her face, made love under her 
eyes to the favourite of the hour, from 
l^Iadame Busche to the gigantic coarse- 
featured von^. ■ whom in later 

years, when he was King of England, he 
niade Duchess of Kendal ; and yvhen Sophie 
•Dorothea reproached him for his infidelity 


H7 

his rage more than once found vent in a 
violent a8sauU% Even the birth of a son 
and, later, of a daughter was powerless to 
soften his heart towards the girl he had 
vowed to love and cherish. 

It is little wonder that the proud spirit 
of the princess rebelled against such out- 
rages to her feelings and against the gene- 
ral atmosphere of coldness and suspicion 
in which her lot was cast. She craved for 
sympathy and affection ; and both came to 
her in a guise as seductive as it was 
dangerous. 

Sophie Dorothea had been a wife for six 
years when there came to Hanover 
Count Philip Konigsmarck, the friend of 
her childhood, now a strikingly handsome, 
soldierly man of twenty-eight, with a 
reputation for gallantry and reckless 
courage won in half the countries of 
Europe. Witty and accomplished, rich 
and prodigal in hospitality, he soon became 
a favourite at the Hanoverian Court. 
Duke Ernest made him colonel of hisCiuards, 
a post which gave him free access to the 
palace ; and there, none welcomed him 
more cordially than his playfellow of ten 
years earlier, the Princess Sophie, who 
found in him a sympathetic and chivalrous 
listener to the story of her troubles. 

It would be difficult to imagine a situa- 
tion more fraught With danger than that 
in which these two young people now 
found themselves. In the intimate confi- 
dence of their early meeting, Konigsmarck’s 
boyish love for the little princess revived 
a hundredfold and rapidly became an 
absorbing passion, on whose tide Sophie 
Dorothea was swept, not unwillingly, 
away ; and when the count was sent to 
the Morea to fight against the Turks, 
he took the princess’s heart with him. It 
was at this time that the correspondence 
began which ended only with Konigsmarck’s 
death, and which tells an eloquent story 
of their ill-fated love. 

“Oh 1 how dearly it costs me to love 
you,” the count writes in an early letter. 
“God Hnows if I shall ever see you again, 
my life, my goddess ! The thought that 
we may never meet more is death to me. I 
feel ready to plunge a dagger into my 
heart ; but since I must live, 1 pray that it 
may be always for you.” 

“Do you doubt my love ?” he writes a few 
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4iftys later. **God be my I have 

never loved as I love you. My dejecttqiL^is 
wholly 'the result of absence from you. 
may not believe ir; but on the word oi a 
man of honour I am often so overcome that 

I am near swooning away Were it 

not for your dear letter I should have utterly 
broken down. 1 am ready to cast at your 
feet my life, my honour, my future, my 
fortune. I have forsworn all other women 
for you ; if you doubt this name anyone you 
would like me to abandon, and I will never 
speak to her again.*’ 

Such transports as these are alternated 
with fits of jealousy and despondency as 
when he writes, “1 am Ill-pleased with 
your coldness and I spent the night most 
miserably. ‘Alas,’ I cried, ‘God burns me 
with sickness and gives me no comfort, for 
He freezes the heart of my divinity, and life 
is intolerable.’ I threw myself on my knees, 
tears in my eyes, and prayed that if it were 
true that you loved me no longer, I might 
die. I cannot tell you, therefore, the joy 
your letter gave me. I kissed it again and 
again.” 

In a later letter he writes, “I adore and 
love you to distraction, yet I must not see 
you. When wilt thou have pity? when 
shall 1 overcome thy coldness ?” 

When the princess melts to his pleading 
and appoints a meeting he writes in an 
ecstasy, *‘The moments seem to me centu- 
ries ; what would I not give for twelve 
o’clock to strike I What ! I shall embrace 
to-night the loveliest of women. I shall 
kiss her charming mouth. 1 shall worship 
her eyes, those eyes that enslave me. My 
tears will chase down her incomparable 
cheeks. Verily, madame, I shall die of 

And the princess’s letters are marked by 
an ardour almost as great as that of her 
lover, as when she writes, “Nothing can 
muke your absence Bearable to me. I am 
faint with weeping. I hope to prove by my 
life that no woman has ever loved man as I 
love you. Of a truth, dear one, my love 
will only end with my life.” When Konigs- 
marck is away on campaign she is distract- 
ed by a thousand fears. “If you love me,” 
she pleads, ‘’take care of yourself ; I should 
die if any accident happens to you. . . . But 
what joy when I see you again ! It 
will be impassible for me to moderate my 


transports; ! fear everybody will see how 
much l.love you. It matters little^ for, you 
are worthy, and I can never love you 
enough.” 

**You ask me to reassure you of my love,” 
writes Kontgsmarck in answer to one of her 
lettere. “I will never forsake you; bo long 
as a drop of blood remains in my veins, so 
long as I draw breath, my heart is wholly 
yours. You are all my wealth, my treasure ; 
I would sacrifice the world to kiss your 
divine mouth. I hate war and everything 
that takes me from your side. One favour 
only I ask from the gods —that I may be 
with you always, in life and in death.” 

It was inevitable that this affection be- 
tween the princess and Kmiig^inarck should 
attract attention, surrounded as they were 
by watchful and jealous eyes. In her alarm 
Sophie Dorothea begged the count not to 
seek her again, an appeal to which he 
answered. “If I must give up seeing you, I 
will give up the world altogether. I cannot 
describe to you the state I have been in for 
the last four or five day.s ; if grief Could kill 
I should surely be dead. 1 no longer sleep, 

I do not eat at all, and I am a prey to 
gloomy forebodings. It may be that time 
and absence will cure you of your passion ; 
but mine will end only with my life.” And 
later, “I cannot live without you. If death 
does not divide ray fate 1 will liever aban- 
don you— not even though I were poisoned, 
massacred, beaten black and blue or burned 
alive/’ 

Many are the stolen meetings between the 
lovers, every sweet moment of which i.s 
fraught with danger of discovery. “I will 
look out for you from ten o’clock until, two 
o’clock”, writes the psincess when arranging 
one of them. “You know the usual signal. 
The door of the palisade is always open. 
Do not forget to give the first signal ; it is 
you who must give it, and I will wait for you 
under the trees. 1 look forward with rap- 
ture to seeing you, If joy can kill, it will 
kill me. You will find me as tender as 
ever— -even more so. I shall give you so 
many kisses and with suth fondness that 
you will be sorry you ever doubted me.” 
How delightful the secret meetings were 
in spite pf their danger is proved again 
and a|(atn in Kontgsiutftrck'a letters, as w:hen 
he writ^ ^ the priiic^, cannot fo^et 
those deleotdbie What pleasure ! 
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what ttinrif^rts I what rapture we tasted 
^ether 1 and with what ^iei we parted I Oh 
that t cdtitd live those ihotnents over again 1 
Would that ! had died then, drinking deep 
of your sweetness, y our exquisite tenderness ! 
What transports of passion were ours!** 

But suth happiness as this could not last 
for ever. Both the princess and the count 
had many enemies at the Hanoverian Gourt 
who were only biding their time to cdmpass 
the downfall of both, and of them all the 
most bitter and vindictive was the Coun- 
tess Platen. One evening at a masked ball 
tfiven by Konigsmarck and attended by the 
princess and other members of the reigning 
family, the sight of a glove which the prin- 
cess had inadvertently put down at sup- 
per suggested to the countess’s evil mind an 
opportunity for revenge. Picking up the 
glove and concealing it in her dress she 
asked Konigsmarck to accompany her on a 
stroll to a far-off pavilion in the gardens. 
Here, to quote Mr, Wilkins, she plunged into 
a violent flirtation with him, and so engrossed 
his attention that he did not hear footsteps 
until two men stood before them in the 
moonlight. They were Count Platen and 
George Louis, the princess’s husband. With 
a stifled cry of alarm the countess hurried 
her companion away, at the same time 
tlropping the tell-tale glo e which — as she 
intented —was picked up by the intruders 
on entering the pavilion and recognised by 
ficorge Louis as belonging to his wife. The 
prince was furious. He had long suspected 
the relations between his princess and 
Konigsmarck, but here was damning proof of 
their guilt ; for there was no mistaking the 
tall, soldierly figure which he had seen hur- 
rying away in the moonlight in company 
With the lady whose glove betrayed her 
identity. 

rhe immediate result of this trap so 
craftily devised by La Platen was a fierce 
qua rrel between George Louis and his wife, 
''"hich ended in a brutal and cowardly 
assault. Matters were now hastening to a 
; but the in(atua ted lovers .seemed 
blind to their danger. One July evetiing 
Kniiigsmarck received a note from the princess 
asking him to come to her that night in the 
1-eine Sbhfbss, an invitation which he 
<iagerly ol^yed. He left his house disguised, 
and wearing a short awt>rd^ ami was admit- 
ted to the princess's a|»aitments by her lady- 


in-waiting. The keen eyes of La* Plateh*s 
agents had watched his going, and stealthy 
steps hiui tracked hiin to his destination. 
When the countess Was informed that her 
quarry was run to earth at last she wrote 
the news to the Elector and received ^ his 
authority to station four halberdiers outside 
the princess’s rooms to arrest Konigsmarck 
as he left them. “You must take him dead 
or alive,** were the instructions she gave-L 
little dreaming, or indeed caring in her mad 
jealousy, how literally they would be 
executed. 

A few hours later the count, with a last 
fond embrace, bade the princess farewell^ 
and with a light step and lighter heart 
walked down the dark corridor towards the 
door which had been left unbarred for his 
exit. The door was locked ! He had barely 
turned to retrace his steps when, from their 
hiding place, the four desperadoes sprang 
upon him. He was caught tike a rat in a 
trap; but if he must die he would at least 
die like a soldier fighting to the last gasp. 

Quick as a flash he drew his sword. There 
was a clash and clatter of steel ; a confused 
whirl of men, thrusting and parrying and 
panting in a grim life and death struggle. 
It was lour against one; but that one was 
brave as a lion and one of the finest swords- 
men in Europe. One of his opponents went 
down pierced to the heart ; another followed ; 
then Konigsmarck’s sword snapped in two. 
A blow on the head from a battle-axe and 
he was down ; a thrust of a coward’s sword 
and he was run through the body. But, as 
he fell he called out, “Spare the princess ! 
Spare the innocent princess 1 “ 

From the shelter of a doorway La Platen 
had seen her victim fall, and now she 
comes to gloat over his last moments. But 
though he is dying fast there is still life 
in him. He sees the malignant face of the 
woman bending over htii^i and with his last 
breath he curses her bitterly until in her 
rage she puts her foot on his mouth. A 
few moments later Konigsmarck drew his 
Jast breath, murmuring fhc name of the 
princess he had loved so well at the cost of 
his life. Long before dawn came, the 
murdered man had been thrust into a recess 
coveted with quicklime and the place 
walled up ; and when the first rays of light 
filtered into the palace corridor they 
disclosed no trace of the foul did which 
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had ^ione a gallant, if indis€r«et lover to 
death. ■ 

It was dnly after days of agonising 
suspense that the princess learnt the terrible 
news of Konigsmarck’s murder, brutally 
told to her by the husband of the woman 
who had compassed it. Her grief and despair 
were pitiful. Some years earlier she had 
written to him, “My life is bound up with 
yours. I would not live a moment if you 
were to be killed.” And now that this 
terrible thing had happened she had 
only one wish to end her own life and 
join her dead lover. But too close a watch 
was kept on her ; this last escape from her 
misery was impossible, and she was left to 
her despair. 

^ # 

The rest of Sophie Dorothea’s pathetic 
life story may be briefly told. After Konigs- 
marck’s death, his rooms were ransacked and 
his papers seized — papers which revealed 
clearly, not only the princess’s relations with 
her lover, but her detestation of her husband 
and of the Hanoverian House generally- 
These convincing proofs of her treachery 
sealed her doom. She was removed to the 
remote village of Ahlden where she was 
kept in custody ; and, a few months later, 
her husband, George Louis, procured a 
divorce from her. From this time the 
princess was politically dead. “Her name 
was never mentioned in the Electoral 
Country of Hanover, it was struck out of 
the Church prayer, and expunged from 
official documents. Thrust out from the 
Hanoverian Court, she found her father’s 
Court also closed against her, and she 
entered on a long captivity of thirty-two 
years — a captivity from which death alone 
was to bring release.” 

Over this long life in death in the Schloss 
Ahlden, which she bore with resignation 
and dignity, we must draw the curtain. It 


is true that her captivity was not without 
its gilding; she was accorded the title of 
Duchess of Ahlden, had her suite of attend- 
ants and her military escort and held her 
small Court ; but these trappings only em- 
phasised her isolation from the world in 
which she was entitled to play so conspicu- 
ous a part. Even her mother was not al- 
lowed to see her, and this was the bitterest 
drop in her cup of punishment. 

In 1714 her husband, on the death of 
Queen Anne, was promoted, as George 1 , 
to the British throne, and the lonely prison- 
er in the Castle of Ahlden learnt without 
a sigh of the splendid heritage which should 
have been hers as Queen of England. All 
she now asked of lire was her liberty, and 
this was denied her. 

Thirteen years later the end of Sophie 
Dorothea’s troubled life came. The coffin 
which held her remains was ignominiously 
thrust into a cellar of the castle and covered 
with sand, to await the orders of the King ; 
and when these orders at last arrived, it was 
taken at dead of night, placed on a cart and 
conveyed to the chuch of Celle, where 
without a prayer spoken over it, it was 
placed in the vault under the chancel. 

A month later George I set out from Eng- 
land to Hanover. He had reached the fron- 
tier of Holland when at midnight a letter 
was thrown through his carnage window 
and fell on his knees. It was from his dead 
wife who after upbraiding him for his cruel- 
ty, summoned him to meet her within a 
year and a day before the throne of God 
to answer for the wrong he had done her. 
As George read this ominous message from 
the dead, the letter dropped from his hands 
and he fell forward in a fit. A few hours 
later he had gone to meet his wife before 
the Great Tribunal, drawing his last breath, 
where he had drawn his first, in the Palace 
of Osnabriick, sixty-seven years before. 


THE MADRAS SCHOOLING-FEE REGULATIONS 

By “Scrutator.” 

A question that has been agitating fees. Ever since the public came to know 
the public mind in Madras during that the Government was contemplating 
the past SIX months is one relat- an all around iricrease on the existing rates 
ing to the raising of School and College there has been literally much wailing in 
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most Hindu hoities in the Southern Presi- 
dency. That that is no mere exaggeration 
can be seen by a reference to the files of the 
Madras Indian papers, notably the Madras 
Standard and the Hindu which have devoted 
columns after columns to the subject. 
The subject was also brought up at the 
last meeting of the Madras Legislative 
Council when all the non-official members 
including those representing Muhammadan 
interests, protested in no uncertain terms 
against the proposed increase in the rates. 
The Government felt for the moment that 
they were overdoing the thing and, 
despite the fact that they were able to 
defeat the motion brought forward to 
maintain the status quo, they gave assur- 
ances to the public that the arguments 
brought forward would be carefully 
considered by them, and that If there was 
to be any Increase at all, it would be but 
a small one Phat that wAs how the 
matter was understood at the time by the 
general public is borne out by the construction 
put upon the Government declarations on 
the subject by the Madras Mail, the leading 
Anglo-Indian paper in Southern India, 
which said that the proposed rates of 
increase would be considerably decreased 
in response to the public protests that the 
Government policy liad raised. But the 
Resolution of the Madras Government pub- 
lished a short while ago, has finally blasted 
the hopes of the people, and the consterna- 
tion that it has caused in hundreds of 
Indian homes can better be imagined than 
described. 

The manner in which the whole matter 
has been handled by the Government of 
Madras cannot be described either as states- 
manlike or magnanimous. Having sans 
i^ouci made up its mind that there should 
be an increase in the fees now levied in 
Schools and Colleges, it forthwith issued 
I an order to the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion in Madras to convene a small confer- 
ence of “representative educationists” to 
i^onsider the matter. These “representative 
educationists,” as they were again and 
again described by the Hon’ble Mr. Hammick 
m the Council Chamber, were Reverends 
Monohan, Dawinc and Maephait, Professor 
Kangachariar, and Mr. Vencobachariar. The 
biree European Missionaries belong respeet- 
‘' ely to the Wesleiyan, the American Baptist 


and the Free Church Missions of the Madras 
Presidency ; Professor Rangachariar belongs 
to the staff of the Madras Presidency College, 
and besides holds the two other Government 
appointments of Curator of Oriental MSS; 
Library and Registrar of Books, Madras, 
though his place on the Committee was 
ostensibly as a Trustee of the Pachai- 
appah's College, and Mr. Vencobachariar is 
Principal of the Madura Native College, to 
whose Building Funds the Madras Govern- 
ment recently made a grant. Now the 
question is if a Committee composed 
of the above gentlemen could, with 
justice, be described, as representative of 
the interests affected by its decisions?* 
There is no need to labour the point 
that the Committee was a packed one 
and its decision showed, if nothing 
else, that it was so. “It agreed unani- 
mously,” to use the words of the Hon’bl^ 
Mr. Han^mick, “with the view of Govern- 
ment that the time had come for raising 
the rate of standard fees applicable to 
Secondary Schools.'* This decision, as 
soon it came to be known to the public, 
was openly protested against by parent, 
teacher and boy. It did not, as the Hon’ble 
Mr. Hammick claimed that it should, carry 
any weight with it ; that .was the most 
cogent proof of the non-representative 
character of the Committee. On the other 
hand it became the subject of daily comment 
in educated Indian homes, and the Press 
and the Platform did not rest until they had 
made known to Government that the pub- 
lic was thoroughly dissatisfied with the 
Committee’s decision, then under the con- 
sideration of Government. The result was 
that Government had to delay passing final 
orders, and the Hon’ble Mr. Perrazu, both 
as a non-official Member of Council and as 
one interested ir> education, gave notice of 
a resolution on the subject at the last 
meeting of the Council. He opened debate 
in a thoroughly conciliatory speech, and 
arranged his facts and figures in an unas- 
sailable form. Then followed numerous 
speakers, all of them (except those on the 
Government side speaking in favour of the 
Resolution. The cumulative effect ©I it all 
was that the Hon’ble Mr, Hammick, the 
Senior Civilian Member of Council/had to 
come out with a. \ong ap&hgia for the pro- 
ik>sed^^ and His Excellency Sir"* 
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Arthur Lawley had to offer n^t only a few 
words of explanation but also some betoken- 
ing a sympathetic treatment of the subjefit. 

The argument on the Government, side 
ae propounded by His Excellency Sir Arthur 
Lavv^ley and the Hon’ble Mr. Hammick 
ip open Council, centred round three differ- 
ent statements of policy. First there was 
exhibited an unwonted sympathy with the 
l^eneral taxpayer who it was said should 
be saved from paying for the educational 
needs of the Presidency. On this head 
His Excellency Sir Arthur Lawley even 
went one step further. Who was to be 
benefited by Secondary Education, asked 
.His Excellency and then answered it by 
defining the particular class thus : “If they 
do not move at present in the higher or 
middle social ranks they have to do so in 
the future.” “Are the beneficiaries of 
this policy,” he then said, “which we are 
asked to adopt — are they who are to be 
benefited by the better education 
which will be given in our schools to 
contribute nothing whatever towards this 
improvement from which they will derive 
so much advantage ? If they are not to, 
it amounts to this that a certain class in 
this country are to obtain educational 
advantages at, the expense of their poorer 
brethren.” Apart from the objection that 
may be legitimately taken to His Excellen- 
cy’s definition of the class that is to be 
benefited by newer educational facilities, 
it may be asked if the “poorer brethren” 
do not receive any advantage from the 
paid by the particular class in question. 
It is to be feared that His Excellency in 
his anxiety to defend the Government 
policy, altogetber forgot the elementary 
idea involved in all taxation that it is levied 
for the general purposes of those from whom 
‘ it is collected, and if there arc really cases 
m which only particular classes of the com- 
munity are benefited there are others in which 
the others are more advantageously treated. 
One' of the greatest objections urged ajgainst 
the new proposals of Government is that 
it will have the effect of arresting the spread 
of secondaiy education amongst classes who, 
like tile Brahman* are not wedded to a 
life of ^ucatiom It is they that have been 
}oude|l!^n their cry and that have 

been loft ip the lurch by the Government 
^msolution. The whbfe gravamen of the 


charge is that the new rates will effectually 
check education not only generally but 
amongst the very classes whose cause 
Government is anxious to espouse. 

The second argument made on behalf of 
Government was that secondary education 
should hereafter be made as far as possible 
self-supporting, Whether the time is ripe 
for this is admitted tb be open to argument. 
The Government of this country spends, 
comparatively speaking, so little bn educa- 
tion that it has hardly the right to with- 
draw the little help that it has been giving 
so far. In this part of his defence, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Hammick went off at a tangent 
to have a fling at those who urged for 
universal free education. That is yet in 
nubibus, to be sure ; and it would not do 
certainly to leave off one in the hand 
for even two in the bush. Wealthier 
men, said he, should come forward with 
scholarships,, and parents, he added, should 
recognise their responsibilities. Well said ; 
but where are the wealthy men to bear 
the burdens of their poorer brethren ? 
The aristocracy has yet to be educated to 
sacrifice a portion of its riches for the educa- 
tional good of the general population ; 
commerce and industry has yet to pass 
into Indian hands for those captains 
of industry to come into existence who 
will like Andrew Carnegie and other 
millionaires vie with one another in spread- 
ing education and culture amongst their 
poorer brethren; arid the dead weight 
of assessment should be removed from 
the land for a strong middle class to come 
into existence to give a helping hand to the 
classes below it. And as for the Indian 
parent it must be said to his credit that he 
has a high sense of responsibility. And but 
for it, a pauper class, eating into the very 
vitals of Indian society, woum have taken 
possession of his home and ruined it in these 
thirty years and more. He has little income 
if a priwe rnan; ^nd 
a salary, if a Goveitnment servant. But he 
prefers to starve himself and his near and dear 
ones to discharge his responsibilities as re- 
gards educating those whom he has assisted in 
bringing into this world. What mom cduld 
he dp ? What more were human? We really 
wish that Gov^nment had thought twice 
bef^ nr|3ng parents to a sense pf their 
resfmnsibllities in regard' to this matter. 
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liducatlon wcml4 not hAvt b^en the success it 
has been in India but fof thfeir^ ^ 
operation. It seems as though, Ihe seutiinent 
of protecting the general tax-p^er — absent 
when most needed, by the way— had been 
pressed into service too far in the present 
instance. 

I’he third Government argument was that 
of increasing the efficiency of Secondary 
Schools'in general, and that “in the interests 
of the community” to adopt the language 
of the Hon’ble Mr. Harnmick. “We are 
bound to see”, he added, “that proper 
subjects are taught and that these schools 
are kept up to a proper standard. We 
have to see that due provision is made for 
the instruction, health, recreation, and 
discipline of pupils, that teachers are suit- 
able, as regards character, number, and 
qualification. We have to see that our 
schools are sufficiently diversified in charac- 
ter to promote divers types of Secondary 
Education corresponding with the needs 
of practical life.” Doubtless all excellent 
ideas ; but only the methods adopted to 
carry them out in practice are objectionable. 
It is time, that if these ideas are to be 
translated into action, more money were 
spent during the next two decades on 
Secondary Education, And that money 
may be got in one of two ways : ist, 
a Ijetter allocation of public funds among 
the heads of expenditure in the Education 
Department and 2nd, increased rates of 
fees in schools and colleges. The former 
is the remedy of the people, and the latter 
that of the Government. The Inspectorial 
Agency has had a greater allotment made 
to it, and that agency is entirely European 
and highly paid. Such an agency is unneces- 
sary both financially and educationally at 
present in Southern India. The money 
spent on it, may with advantage, be 
diverted to the schools themselves to better 
^qulp them. If Government is anxious, 
it undoubtedly does appear to be, to 
increase their efficiency, why do not they 
do this and keep the old rates of fees 
undisturbed ? That is a question that has 
often been put but left altogether unan- 
swered by the Government in the Council 
Chamber. With increased fees*- greater 
insistence on efficiency, less grants, and a 
rigid European I ns|»ectorate, the ^te of 
Secondary l^ucation in Madras seems all 


but doomed. What it may come to during 
the next decade or two, was described in 
vivid fe^s by a non-official Member el 
Cottncih who has been fifteen years, he said, . 
a Manager of a Mofussal High ^hool. .‘-A-. 
things of a perfect order,” he said, 
be imagined in the realm of practical 
Secondary Education, no High School could 
do without at least an Oxford or a 
Cambridge graduate for its Headmaster. 
What that would mean to the finances of 
Secondary Schools in general, I can well 
leave to the iinaginafinn of this Council.” If 
that is to be the effect of the work of the new 
Inspectorial Agency, the sooner it is kept 
within limits the better for Secondary Edti> 
cation in Madras. 

Despite these long-winded arguments, 
there was no attempt made on the part of 
Government to meet the chief non'official 
contention that any increase ort the existing 
rates would give a set back to education. 
Except mere declarations to the effect that 
the Government in general, and the mem* 
bers composing it individually, were for 
education in this country, there was nothing 
to show that the public had had a clear de- 
monstration of the allegation on the Govern- 
ment side that the proposed increase would 
not hinder education. The Hon’ble Dr. 
Bourne, however, added that he had watch- 
ed the increase of the rates in a couple of 
schools and he did not observe, be said, any 
reduction in the number of boys studying 
in them. But even he felt that it Was far« 
too dangerous to draw any safe inferences 
from that little experiment. Nor would 
Government listen to the argument that the 
Madras scale of fees was greater than,, that 
anywhere in force in India except Bombay. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Hammick refused to listen 
to anything *‘beyond this Presidency.” It 
was nothing, too, that the contribution from 
the public funds was, even according to 
official statistics, the lowest in this Presi- 
dency, where the contribution from private 
funds stands at 84 p. c. It was of no avail, 
too, that the most enlightened official Indian 
opinion was agairtst the proposed increase, 
it mattered aot that even the representatives 
of the aristocracy of Southern India were 
against it. And finally it was of tittle c6n- 
sequence that even the Mohammed^ mem- 
bers of Council were averse to the perease, 
because it would check Spritad ' of 
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education in their community. That shows 
how difficult it is to win even a good case 
when onc;e Government has made 
mind. True Lord Morley once observed 
in Parliament that when non-official opposi- 
te was strong against a Government 
measure, it would have the effect of annul- 
ing hasty legislation. That was expected 
to be so, but the disillusioning that was 
experienced in Madras on the voting on this 
Resolution entirely falsified all such fond 
hopes. It was lost by a majority of 23 
against 18. 

But the narrow Government majority 
shows that the position assumed by it is 
not a sound one. This was apparently seen 
by Government during the course of the 
debate, so that it had to somewhat 
modify its rigidity of tone. The Hon’ble 
non-official members were accordingly 
taken into confidence, and assuaged by 
elaborate speeches setting out the policy of 
the Government. The Hon’ble Mr. Hammick 
who spoke twice during the debate let fall 
certain expressions which indicated that 
the Government would treat the question 
as an open one. *‘I think,” he said in the 
concluding portion of his first speech, “I 
have finally shown that even if we adopt 
(the italics are ours) the rates worked out 
by that Committee, there is no reason to 
fear any set back to the progress of higher 
education in the country.” The second 
speech he made contained passages which 
went to show that Government had not yet 
made up its mind. “While the G<ivernment 
cannot,” he said, “po.ssibly accept the resolu- 
tion as it stands, that the standard rates of 
fees leviable in Secondary Schools as obtain- 
ing on the ist January 1910, be not raised, 
the Government are not at all bounds as I said 
this fnorning^ to accept the scale of fees which 
I read out in the remarks that I have already 
made and which were recommended by the 
Committee. W e have not accepted the statement 
of the Committee. We have still got to consider 
ji, and all the remarks that have been made 
this afternoon will no dohbt be taken into 
consideration by Government*" ( 1 *he itaUcs 
are ours). His Excellency Sir Arthur 
Lawley emphasised these words in an 
equally deliberate manner. “This debate 
or dSscusfitOn,” said His Excellency, “has 
been to the members of Government a very 
enlightening one. We are not committed at 


present to any definite raising of fees. 1 
can assure the Council on behalf of myself 
and my colleagues that all the remarks 
which we have heard to-day will be borne 
in mind, and considered very carefully 
when we come to a determination upon 
this question.” (The italics are ours), rhese 
declaratious can hardly be said to have been 
kept in view by Government when issuing 
the Resolution on the question. This will be 
apparent from the following table of fees 
compiled for the purpose : 


r'lasses. Old Rates. 

Committee’s 

Govt. Resolution 



Rates. 

Rates. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

B.A. 

84 

105 

112 

F.A. 

72 

83 

88 

VI Form 




V 

34 [ .. 

42 

42 

IV 

30 ) 



Ill Form 

22') 



11 

18 f ,, 

22 

22 

1 „ 

15 ) 



First, it 

will be 

remarked, 

that there is 


increase in each case, including Infant and 
Preliminary Classes left out in the above 
table. Then, it will be observed, that 
even the Committee’s Rates have been 
increased in the cases of the B. A. and F. A. 
Classes, from Rs. 105 to Rs. 112 in the one 
case and from Us. 83 to Us. 88 in the 
other. Lastly, it will be noted that the 
fees recommended by the Committee have 
been retained intact for forms I to VI. 
In the last case, however, the rates 
are not to come into force at once, a some- 
what lower interim rate being notified for 
from July 1910 to July 1912 That is about 
the only advantage that the debate, and 
the promises made during the course of 
it, have brought about. But against it has 
to be set up the permanent increase made 
by Government on the Committee’s Rates 
for the B. A. and F. A. Classes. 

That is where the matter stands at pre- 
sent. I'hese fees come into force, except as 
modified for forms 1 to VI, on ist July next, 
and already parents are looking askance 
at each other as to what they should do with 
their boys. ,lt is to be feared that this Fee- 
Notffication is likely to leave a parmanent 
scar^ the public mind in Madras. Doubt- 
less, it is claimed for it, that it aibcts only 
the Government Model hchools to come here- 
after into existence, and the Municipal and 
Local Board Schools. But it ought never 
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to be forgotten that the rates set out in it 
are made the criterion for working out the 
grants to private schools. The result may 
be thus stated in the words of the Madras 
Standard ; — 

"How is the ainouot of grant calculated ? We hope 
we are right when we say that these standard rates, 
;is they are called, will be taken as the basis to 
work out the grant. So that unless the standard 
rates are charged by private Managers, their income 
will go down. In effect, while the Government deli- 
berately say that the rates now introduced are only 
to be given effect to in Government Schools, and in 
Schools managed by Municipal and Local Boards, 
they in effect force it on the Managers of Proprietory 
Schools. The direct result of this will be that 
Iboprietory Schools that do not prefer to raise their 
fees to the new standard rales must choose to go out 
of existence. 'I'hat means in ordinary language, that 
a number ol youths that now receive education must 
cease doing that." 

That is the fear underlying the whole 
discussion on this question. It is not con- 
tended that the fee-income should not be 
increased under any circumstances. Far from 
it ; but the objecrion against any increase 


now is that it is believed to be fraught with 
the gravest consequence to the progress of 
higher education in this Presidency. Even 
the Education Commission of 1882, which 
favoured the growth of fee-income, wa#|,; 
against raising of fees at the cost of educa- 
tion. It aimed at a steady and slow rise in 
the fee-income of schools; it never was 
for forcing it up to any extent. The Govern- 
ment of Madras itself in 1891, said that any 
increase in the fees should go only as far 
as it is consistent with the continued spread 
of education. The existing rates of fees are 
felt to be heavy in each of the classes and 
the rates now notified cannot but be said, 
therefore, to be inconsistent with the views of 
the Education Commission and the views of 
the Madras Government itselt, as propounded 
by Itself in 1891. Phe subject is one that 
ought not to be left to rest where it stands 
now, and it behoves all well-wishers of 
Education in Southern India to bestir them- 
selves quickly and work vigorously to get 
the old rates restored without delay. 


THE ART OF ENAMELLING ON METALS 


I 

Definition. 

T he term “Enamelling” is applied to the 
application of a polished vitreous 
coating on any hard surface. The 
word “enamel” which comes from 
French “email” originally “e8mail”> Italian 
smalts, both from the same primordial root 
as the Anglo-Saxon word smelt, and the 
German smeltzen, is the name given to 
vitrified substances of various compositions 
applied to some surface, generally metallic 
one. It is composed of some coloured glaze, 
thus the glaze of pottery is often termed an 
enamel. The chief difference between 
enamels and glazes used in the manufacture 
of pottery is that enamels arc composed 
wholly of fritted ingredients. Enamel being 
of vitreous constitution, it follows that it is 
nothing but glass. The word was used with 
still greater latitude in the public prints 
of a few years ago, when the late Madame 


Rachel’s plan of applying a cosmetic coat- 
ing to ladies’ faces was called “enamelling”. 

History. 

The art of enamelling on metals was 
practised in its simplest forms as far 
back in the history of man’s achievement 
as the Assyrian and Egyptian civilization. 
Articles of pottery enamelled in colours 
have been found amongst the ruins of Thebes, 
and in many of the cities of Egypt. The 
Egyptians understood the art of enamelling 
upon gold and silver, and painted their 
silver vases, representing Anubis upon thpm, 
with enamels. From the Egyptians the art 
is supposed to have passed to the Greeks, 
and subsequently to the Romans. Brougniart 
in his “Treatise on Ceramic Indust-ries,” 
traces its introduction into Italy from the 
Balearic Isles by the Spaniards* who derived 
the art from the Arabs. The Romans intro- 
duced it into Great- Britain as appears from 
various enamelled trinkets which have been 
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j|Ug up there, with 'other vestiges of the 
mman conquerors. That the Saxons ^ac- 
tUed the art appears from an enamM%i 
j«%el found in Somersetshire, and preserved 
ai&xford, which, according to its inscription, 
made by the direction of Alfred the 
Q^lat, The gold cups given by King John 
.t0 the Corporation of Lynn shows that 
Nt^fmans also practised one species of ena- 
melling. The art was extensively pursued 
at Byzentium from the fourth until the 


eleventh century. In each revival tbei% has 
been something added to irhat -whtcfh was 
known and practised before, beating Vit- 
ncss to a slow progress. The last revival 
took place fiye hunclredyearsago, acdoiii- 
panying the re- birth of learn i the arts ; 

but after flourishing for over a century, the 
art gradually fell into disuse, and rfemamed 
so until the recent revival and further deve- 
lopement, with which alone we are here 
concerned. 


Classification. 

Enamelling 


For decoration For domestic use 


Champsleve Cloisonne Translucent Surface-painted enamel 


Hollow-ware Hollow-ware Cast iron enamelling Enamelling Enamelling drain Signboard 
for chemical for domestic for .sanitar>' locomotive and water enamelling 

use use wares and other pipes 

tubes 


1. Champsleve or raised ground is to be 
made by cutting cells in the plate, leaving 
a metal line raised between them, which 
is formed the outline of the design. In 
the.se cells the pulverized enamel is to be 
laid and then fused ; afterwards it is filed 
with a corundum file, th«n smoothed with 
pumice stone, and polished by means of 
crocus powder and rouge. This sort of 
enamelling was practised by the early French 
School at Limoges, 

2. The Cloisonne or “partitioned’* is al- 
ways of the kind known as Byzantine 
enamel. It is made by marking the outlines 
of a drawing upon a plate of gold or copper, 
and then soldering on the gold plate, over 
those lines, with sn^all strips of gold or 
silver, about inch thick and inch 
high. These, like small hedges, arc mapped 
out on the surface into areas, which are then 
filled with powdered enamel, and melted in 
by means of heat. Lastly these plates arc 
smoothed and polished by different kinds 
of stones, and powders. The Japanese are 
the greatest artists at this work. 

3. T ransluceint or Plique a jour enamel. — 
This had its origin and was brought to 
great perfection in ItaJy> It is composed 
oj transparent enai^el of. every variety of 
cotp^ar laid in thin coatings over the destgOt 


which is engraved on the metal, generally 
of silver, the figure or figures being slightly 
raised in low relief, and marked with the 
graver, so as to allow the drawings of the 
contours to be seen through the grounds, 
instead of being formed by the coarse lines 
of the copper as in the early Limoges 
enamels. 

4. Surface-painted enamels, — These are 
different from any of the above processes, 
both in'^hfefhod and in result. The metal 
in this case is either copper, silver or gold 
but usually copper. It is cut with shears 
into a plate of the size required and slightly 
domed with a hammer, after wh ch it is 
cleaned by acid and water. Then the 
enamel is laid equally over the whole 
surface, both back and front, and afterwards 
“fired”. My subject also belongs to this 
class of enamel* which is enamelling on 
iron sheet. It was practised in England 
about 50 years ago. 

Chemistry of Enamelling. 

Since, as has already been stated, enamels 
should be reckoned as being in the same 
category with glass, it follows that their 
production necessitates the use of the same* 
matermla aii are used in ^lass-making. 

GlaMl is composed of sMicates of various 
mate9rtsds./wlth cOnsiderab^ excess of silica 
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dissolved in tbem. In nature, it« tjbereJore, 
somewhat a !salt, that is to say 

the union of/ an acid with a base. There 
are two actda which eiiter into the compo- 
sition of glass, namely, silica and boric 
acid, but the latter is not a desirable Ingre- 
dient. The bases which are mixed with the 
above-mentioned acid’s to form glass are, 
in the first place, soda and potash, being 
the oxides of the metals sodium and 
potassium, oxide of lead which is an 
essential component of glass is used for 
(Miamelling, and barium oxides. In the 
second place alumina, lime and magnesia, 
though much used as bases in the compo- 
sition of window glasses or of the glasses 
used in glazing china and pottery, are used 
less in quantity in the composition of 
enamels. 

Dr. Wagner gives the following ratio of 
the base and for the preparation of glass: — 

K2 O, Na2 O 5 — 6 Si02 (five losixlimcsof silica). 

CaO, BaO, PbO i — 2 Si 02 (one to two ,, ,, 

M^O, FeO, MnO 1 Si 02 (one time silica), 

AI2 C) < 7 , Si 02 (three times silica). 

In conjuction with these alkalies, lime, 
magnesia, lead and alumina, silica forms 
glasses of different sorts, but if the amounts 
of lime, magnesia and clay are large, the 
mixture does not become transparent and 
in fact, is only partly vitrified. In this con- 
dition it is porcelain. 

The temperature required for melting 
glass is from i400°C, to more than i 5 oo°C. 
But for enamel it requires below tooo°C. 
Iron sheet on which enamel is to be applied, 
if heated above iooo”C, undergoes a change 
which materially weakens it. Glasses 
which mature much below that tempara- 
ture must be high in the heavy fluxes. For 
this reason euamcls for metals generally 
contain greater amounts of fluxes, in order 
that they may fuse at the low temperature, 
l^he base of enamel is therefore a clear, 
colourless, transparent, vitreous compound 
called flux which is generally composed 
of silica, minium and alkali. It is called 
''fondant'" in France, and is coloured by the 
addition of oxides of metals. Enamels are 
cither hard or soft according to the proper- 
tion of silica to the other parts in its com- 
position. They are term^ hard when the 
temperature required to fuse them is very 
oigh. The harder the enamel the less liable 
ij^ It to be affected by atmospheric agencies, 


which in soft enamels produce a decomposi- 
tion of the surface first, and ultimately 
the whole ei^Aincl. It is desirable to use 
hard enamel in all cases. 

The qualities of enameis, such as, perfect 
in purity, brilliaucy, durability, to with-> 
stand fluctuation of temperature and the 
action of chemicals are largely due to the 
perfect knowledge of the proportion of parts 
composing an enamel, and their complete 
combustion. It is this complete combina- 
tion together with the absence qf any 
destructible matter which gives the enamel 
its lasting quality. One is therefore per- 
fectly justified in saying that no one can 
make really good enamels unless thoroughly 
acquainted with the nature of glass, and 
in a position to prepare glass masses of the 
constitution requisite for the purpose of 
making enamels. 

Composition of Enamel. 

From the beginning the process of enamell- 
ing was carried on in one operation by many 
makers, because they used to apply enamel 
on gold and copper which are the best metals 
to receive enamel. They did not pay any 
particular attention to their expansion 
when heated. 

At the time when the manufacture of 
enamelled goods, especially cooking utensils, 
began to be carried on on a large scale, a 
great attention had been devoted on this 
point. Because the enamel on the metallic 
ware looked very awkward by the 
cracks, and quickly began to chip off — ^a 
character which greatly stopped the progress 
of enamelled wares for domestic purposes 
for the lack of durability. For this reason, 
the composition of the enamel should be 
such as to enable the latter to expand and 
contract in sympathy with the metal to 
which it is applied. For a long time 
attempts have been made to produce 
enamel masses po^essed of sufficient pro- 
perties of expansion and not liable to crack 
and chip off. Afterwards it was thought 
proper that a single enamel mass should be 
replaced by two separate enamel masses, 
of different molecular and chemical proper- 
ties, the one mass being termed the ground 
enamel, and the other the cover enamel, 
Groitnd bnambl or Fundamental coatings. 

Ground enamel, as its name impljes, 
is applied direct to the surface of the metal 
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and separating the latter from the cover 
enamel. The mass of the ground enamel 
should be of little refractor}^ charactM 
It will remain in a sintering state, without 
being actually fused, upon the surface of 
the metal. It will act not as a perfectly 
coherent coating, but as a porous mass to 
the metal, so that it may expand and 
contract rapidly without causing any 
chipping and crackling. This coating 
is the most difficult one throughout the 
whole process, and it requires a number 
of experiments to produce good enamel 
masses. The ratio of the base and acid is 
I : 1*5 to I ; 3. 

Here I give some of the compositions and 
formulae that 1 have tried in the labora- 
tory. 

1. Formula of frit : — 

0-40 o-6o B2 Ot. 

Composition; — Borax 361 
percent. Quartz 14 1 

Felspar 26 I 20 gms of frit to be mixed 
Soda 10 1 with I gm of clay.* 

Niter 6 1 
CaO o‘ 5 J 

2. Formula :—-o*6o Na2 O I o‘i2Al2 03 2 8 Si 02 

o‘4o K2O ) 0*50 Bi Oj, 

Composition : — Borax 26 j 

Quartz 12 I 25 gms of frit to 

Felspar 16 1 be mixed with 1 

Soda 10 1 gm of clay. 

Niter 6 j 

3. Formula : — 0 30 Na2 

0‘40 K2 O / 0*175 AI2O3 3'o SiOz 
0*10 PbC v’ 0*50820?. 

0*20 Ca O J 

Composition: — Silica 120 "j 

Borax 95 j frit 25 kg 

Felspar 97*3 Itobemixed 

Barium Carbonate 19*7 | with 5 kg 

Fluorspar 158 1 of clay. 

Cobalt oxide o*s j 

3, Formula -.-o^oNaj O q, 

'0-3; CaO 10’5 oB.03. 

Composition : — Borax 32 ^ 

Quartz 20 

Felspar 28 I 92 kg of frit 

Limestone 9 I to be mixed 

Soda 6 ' with 5 kg of 

Fluorspar 3 clay. 

Manganese ore 0*5 
Cobalt oxide 0*18 


* Kaolin is preferable. 


4. Composition: — Quartz i6o' 

Borax 174 

Felspar 86 25 kg of frit 

Fluorspar 24 to be mixed 

Niter 36 ^ with 1 kg of 

Potash 4 clay. 

Manganese ore f2 

Cobalt oxide. 3 

Cover Enamel. 

The cover enamel Is composed of such 
kind of mass which is fusible than the 
ground enamel. It acts like a glaze 
towards the ground enamel and unites 
in such a way at the surface of con- 
tact that it appears like a gradual transition 
from the covering layer to the ground layer. 
The cover enamel is made opaque by the 
addition of tin oxide, fluorspar, bone ash, 
and cryolite. White enamel is made by the 
adition of stannic acid and arsenious acid 
to the flux. The amount of acid regu- 
lates the density or opacity of the enamel. 
The ratio of the base and acid of this ma.ss 
is from 1; i'2 to i: 2'5. Here I give 
some of the examples of compositions which 
I have tried in the laboratory. 

1 . Borax 
Quartz 
Felspar 

Soda 86 gms. of frit to be mixed with 5 gms 

Fluoispar of clay and 5 gms of tin oxide. 

Niter 
Tin oxide 
Cryolite 

2. Borax 18 ' 

Quartz 17 

Felspar 44 94 gms. of frit to be mixed with 

Soda 6 4 gms. of clay. 

Niter 2 
Cryolite 3 > 

3. Borax 28 
Tin oxide 19*5 
Gullet i8 

Silica 17*5 Frit. 

Niter 9*5 

Magnesia 5*0 

Clay 1*5 j 

With this add the following percentages 
of the frit. 

Silica 18 

Borax 9 

Magnesia 5*25 
Boracic acid 1*5 

4. Borax 26*75 
Gullet 19 
Silica i8*5 

' Tin oxide 19 > Frit. 

Niter 9*25 

Magnesia 4*5 

ScKife 3 ' 
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With thin to be added the following 
percentages of the frit. 

Silica r75 

Magnesia 175 

Soda I’ot) 

Defects and remedy in the Ground 
Enamel. 

Ground mass readily chips off from the 
metal which serves as foundation. This 
may be prevented by reducing the quality 
of raw-materials that are to be mixed after- 
wards with the first and also by the addi- 
tion of magnesium sulphate. Ground mass 
is difficult to distribute on the metal and 
holds badly. This can be remedied by the 
addition of a little magnesia, not exceed- 
ing 2*5 per cent., if it has not been 
taken once with the frit, because it makes 
the enamel too refractory. In the case of 
ground mass being too hard, it is better to 
add a little lead oxide or potash ; or both. 
In the case of ground mass being too 
fusible, it is better to increase the propor- 
tion of clay and flint meal when grinding 
the fused mass. 

Defects and remedy in the Cover 
Enamel. 

Insufficient quantity of oxide of tin is the 
result of bad white. Cracks can be prevent- 
ed by the addition of carbonate of 
ammonia. We do not know why this salt 
helps the cause of durability, but it is 
certain that it prevents crazing. Lustre can 
be improved by substituting soda for part 
of the borax. If the cover enamel fails to 
adhere properly to the ground enamel, 
an addition of magnesium sulphate will 
help as remedy. An addition of magnesia 
will le.ssen fusibility. The temperature of 
fusion is proportionately increased with the 
quantity of silicic acid and decreased with 
the addition of borax. Oxide of lead 
will also make a frit more easily fusible. 
A purer white can be obtained by the 
addition of a quantity of smalt. If the 
ground enamel appears through the cover 
tnamcl, it shows that the temperature 
for melting the mass is very high or the 
viscosity of the mixing is too great. If the 
coating be too thin, then it will not be 
luilformly spread on the metalware. The 
viscosity will be inci'eased by reducing the 
quantity of boraX. 


* 5 ^ 

Difeerbnt Groups OF the Ingredients. 

It is known that the enamel ingredients 
are divided into four different groups: *. 
Fundamental media. 2. Flux media, y 
Decolorant media. 4. Colouring media. 

1. Fundamental media consists chiefly 
of glass as mentioned above, which is corn- 
posed of soda, lime and silica or potash, 
lime and silica, or mixtures of these 
silicates. 

2. Flux media. — Fluxes are used for 
the purpose of regulating the temperature 
of fusion of a mixing frit. The nature and 
quantity of the fluxes to be used can only 
be ascertained by special experiment in 
each case. Some being better adapted for 
this purpose than others. For this reason 
the enamel-makers usually keep their for- 
mulae secret. The fluxes used in the enamel 
industry are : — borax, clays, cullet (broken 
glass), porcelain sherds, felspar, gypsum 
and fluorspar. 

3. Decolorant agent. — The substances 
that are capable of giving up oxygen when 
exposed to red heat is called decolorant 
agents. 1*he oxygen thus liberated exceeds 
a powerful oxydising action on certain 
ingredients in the mass which would 
otherwise produce colour, or converts them 
entirely into a volatile substance. In other 
words the decolorant agents are used for 
modyfing or to (lestro\ iiig the colour of the 
fundamental mass. The substances that 
arc used for this purpose are: — saltpetre, 
minium, and manganese dioxide. 

4. Colouring medla. -Enamal masses 
have the quality of rtcciving any desired 
colour. Properly prepared enamels can be 
recognised by brilliancy, lustre, and indes- 
tructibility of their colours, in the produc- 
tion of very valuable works of fine arts, the 
preference is given to coloured enamels. 
Though colour is of less importance in com- 
parison with other ingredients of the mass, but 
in this respect beauty of colour is of some 
importance even. For this reason ail sorts 
of utensils that are coated with coloured 
enamels have a good sale than white one in 
the market. The colouring material that 
are used with the enamel coating, are 
generally of metallic oxides. 

The principal fundamental colours that 
are used for enamel masses are as follows : — 
For yellow; Uranium oxide, Antimony oxide. 

For red : Sodium gold chloride, and tin-g(^ chloride. 
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For oranj^f Mixlurc"* of oxidr'i. for yellow ai\d red. 

For grcfii . Mixtures of \ar’()ii'* oxides-* iron, chro- 
mium, copper, /im, and cobalt. ' 

1* or blue : Cobalious oxiclo, smalt, zaffre; , 

For violet : Munganrsc oxide. 

For brown ; Mixtures ot iron oxide and mang^anese 
oxide. 

For black ; Mixtures of oxides of cobalt, manganese 
and iron. 

For opaque white : By mixing the flux with oxide 
of tin, white arsenic, or phosp'.iate of lime. 

The Ingredients. 

Na2 0 *i This is introduced as borax, 
sodium carbonate, or nitrates which are 
necessary for complete fusion and combina- 
tion with the silica. When borax is used, 
it is with the intention of bringing in B2O? 
in the combined form. The alkali manu- 
facturers supply the demand of the enamel- 
makers, Under the name of “Enamel soda,” 
a product which may be regarded as per- 
fectly free from iron. It furnishes a pure 
white enamel, whereas the ordinary soda 
gives rise to a yellowish tinge, owing to the 
presence of iron in it. It is dearer than the 
common soda. 

K2O: — This is introduced in the form of 
felspar. Potassium carbonate or nitrate 
could be used, but these are very costly. 
For enamel purpose potash entirely free 
from iron should be used, because potash 
containing ferric oxide influences the colour 
of enamel. 

CaO — Calcium carbonate is the usual 
variety employed in making glass and ena- 
mel. Lime is also obtained by using cal- 
cium fluorides. Its fusing point is low, and 
it makes an opaque white substance after 
fusion. Although it is said that it is de- 
composed ar.d gives off fluorina at a tem- 
parature above its fusing point, yet this is 
supposed by some experts that escaping 
of fluorine which attacks the quartz and 
combined-silica present, and takes them 
out as SiF4 (silico-fluorides), leaving the 
mixture in a condition to more readily 
combine, is an advantage for producing 
good enan^ls. 

PbO..— Basic lead carbonate Pb (OH)2 
2PbC03 or “white lead” is generally used in 
enamels when low temperature is required 
for fusion, ft shpuld never be used in 'Wares 
that are used ^or chemical and cooking 
purpoaes. Red lea<f # minium is a specially 
prepared oxide of lead, and suitable for 
enamellidg^ purposes, but it is very expen- 


it differ^ fipm/ 

contains a larger proportion of . oxygen, 
its composition being represented by Pbj Q4 
or Pb4 03. Red lead gives ofl oxygen during 
fusion of the enamel mass and becomes PbO 
which combines with silica. Lead in high 
amounts produces transparency and a yellow 
enamel. 

BaO.— This is obtained by using barium 
carbonate. It can be used, to some extent, 
as a substitute for lead. 

2n0.— This is introduced in the enamel 
mass by using zinc oxide. 

AbOj. -rhis is introduced in chemical 
combination, chiefly as felspar, but in a few 
cases clay is used. Felspar increases con- 
sistency into an enamel frit, whereas clay 
increases the viscosity of mixings. Only a 
fairly pure clay and the common variety of 
felspar can be used in enamel-mixing. 

Si02. — This is ' introduced both in the 
free and combined state ; combined in 
felspar and free in rock crystal, quartz and 
quartz sand, and as well as in flint. It i.s 
practically infusible by itself, when it is 
being incorporated with other materials it 
is become fusible at varying temperatures. 
Silicic acid is nothing but the crystalized 
form of rock crystal, quartz and quartz 
sand, flint stone. 

B2O3. — 'I'his is introduced in most cases 
as borax. ‘ Boracic acid is used in order to 
keep the Na2 O low and the B2 0^ high. 
Borax as a flux is largely used in enamel 
factories. Calcined borax is the best for 
enamel purposes. It melts at medium heat 
and mixes with the formed vitreous basis. 
It has the property of distributing the 
metallic oxides in the enamels. 

Sn02.-^This is the regular commercial 
tin oxide, known as “tin a$h.” 'f’his is not 
pure, always contairts lead oxide being 
mixed with ferric oxide and a little 
quantity of cupric oxide. It is better to 
prepare one*s own tin oxide either by the 
w’ct or dry process. It cannot be fused, 
it remaihs’ diffused throughout the enamel 
mass. The denseness or the degree of 
opacity iinparted to the enamel masses 
depends tipon the quantity of tin oxide 
added. 

Besides these there are some other things 
which are used from the point of economy 
as ingredietits for eiiapiel mass. ^ 

Cutlet.4^Thia is yoken glass 
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of lime, siUcic acid and soda or potaah. 
Only clear glass Is to be intfoduced in the 
enamel mass. This is used to make the 
foundation strong and crystaMike. 

Porcelain sherds. — Broken, uncoloured 
sherds csh be used sometimes in enamel. 
It is composed of quartz, kaolin, and felspar. 
It renders the mass refractory and thereby 
it resists the action of chemicals. It 
increases viscosity. 

Cryolite. — Ground cryolite is a white 
mineral and is fusible in the candle light. 
In Japan it is used as k substitute for tin 
oxide which is very costly. It contains 
about 13 per cent, of alumina. 

Bone-ash. —In order to make enamels 
translucent bone-ash may be used with 
advantage. It consists of tri-basic calcium 


i6t 

phosphate together with Calcium and 
magnesium phosphate. Tri-calcic phos- 
phate is the chief mineral constituents 
of bones, in the ash of which it occurs to 
the amount of about 80 per cent. 

Range of Favorable composition of the 
Ingredients: — 


Alkalies 
Flourides 
Barium 
Boracic acid 
Lead oxide . . . 
Lime oxide 
Alumina 
Silica . . 
Tin oxide ... 


From Q’2 — 0.8 
,r 0*1 — O*I5t0 0'2O 

,, o — o'45 or more 

,, 01 — 0'50 

,, o-i — 0*45 

, , 0—0* 20 

„ 075-03-25 

7 to 15 per cent of 

the frit. 

To /)? concluded. 


Santipada Gupta 


Ceramic Engineer {Tokio}. 
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I T may be that at last we are to have in 
England a society non-official and non- 
political for the study of Indian art 
and culture in the newly founded “India 
Society” a preliminary notice of which ap- 
peared in the June number of this Review. 
I'here already exist somewhat similar socie- 
tie.s dealing with China and Japan which have 
done very good work and we feel that the 
India Society if perhaps late in the day 
comes at a fitting time, for a serious interest 
in Indian art has been awakening in 
England and there is evidence of an increas- 
ing desire to learn more of Indian painting 
and sculpture and to appreciate also some- 
thing of her poetry and drama and music. 
Another very important aim of this society 
is Jo investigate and to encourage those 
yet-living historic traditions of culture and 
craftsmanship which exist all over India 
but which stand in danger from modern 
;rgra;liig influences. It further alms 
at modifying the present system of art 
education in India, so that India adapting 
herself to the modern spirit in its finest 
aspects, shall nevertheless preserve her own 
distinctive genius and expression. 

I’he inaiugural meeting of tiie Society was 
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held on June 15th at the old hall of Clifford’s 
Inn, London. The attendance was large 
and of the Indian and English people who 
composed it, many were well-known for 
their interest in and k now ledge of Oriental 
art. One saw people as diverse as Walter 
Crane the famous socialist artist, Lala 
Lajpat Ral, H. G. Wells the novelist, 
Lawrence Binyon the poet and art-critic, 
who is a specialist in Japanese and Chinese 
art, Bepin Chandra Pal, H. W. Nevinson 
and T. W. Arnold, while the lecturers of 
the evening were Mrs. Herringham and 
Dr. Anando Coomaraswamy, and Will 
Rothenstein the artist, was chairman. 

The exhibits on the walls of the hall 
were varied and dealt with diver.ee aspects 
of Indian art. Mrs. Herringham showed 
her copies of the wall-paintings from the 
Ajanta Caves as representing ancient rndian 
art ; Dr. Coomaraswamy exhibited many 
reproductions and also originals of Rajput 
and Mogul drawings of the sixteenth and 
and seventeenth centuries; while the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art in Calcutta showed 
an extremely attractive collection of 
original, watercolours of the modern Bengal 
School, some of which were already faniifiar 
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by the reproductions in this Riyiew. Thifciso 
were delicate and lovely in ei^cutiojq^and 
entirely Gfiental in subject. The piclilTe 
of “Mata BharatH’’ by Abanindro Nath 
Tagore was much admired as al4o his 
beautiful shadowy “Woman at the Well’* 
and some of the works of his pupils Surendra 
Nath Gangooly and Nando Lai Bose. 'There 
were many strong and yet delicate drawings 
by K. Vahkatappa whose name is perhaps 
not yeti^o well known. 

Mr. Rothenstein in an earnest introduc* 
tory speech said that within the last year 
or two, people in England had been 
awakened to a new appreciation of Indian 
an, due largely to the able writings of 
Mr. E. Havell and specially to his recent 
book. He had called serious attention to 
Indian sculpture and had told something 
of its highest expression in Java. People in 
the West had so long accepted the standard 
of ihe (ireek ideal with its appreciation of 
outward form and its desire for facial 
beauty and that only of one particular type, 
that it was not easy for them to apprehend 
the Indian ideal which went beyond the 
ideals of external beauty to that of spiritual 
expression. Modern Indian painting may 
have some of the faults of a conscious 
revival but it is certainly a vital school. 
Mr, Rothenstein would place Mr. 
Venkatappa as at the head of that School, 
and was even inclined to go further and 
place him at the head of any living school. 
His paintings has much dignity and poetry 
and were quite in line with Indian 
traditions having even an affinity with the 
painting’s of the Ajanta caves. 

Mrs. Herringham in describing the caves 
of Ajanta said they comprised a long series 
of vihara& or monasteries and chaityas or 
assembly halls excavated in the side of a 
hill overlooking a river-bed in a ravine. 
Four of the caves had wall-paintings —some 
severely damaged by time and blackened 
by the varnish applied by an indiscreet 
archaeologist who desired to preserve them, 
some perhaps even wantonly destroyed 
since the time when Mr. Griffiths made his 
copies. The earliest painting is in Chaitya 
9 and dates from before the Christian era ; 
it is a big Si picture of Buddha 
preaching to a liilf^ingcrowd seated on the 
j^tourid . The next m of about 509 A. 0 . 
Is tb cave 17 : a ^ateti king willi a proces- 


sion passing in fremt of Him, It ia almost 
entirely Indian in style with a little 

Greek influence in the grouping wHich seems 
now and then reminiscent of that on Gtek 
vases. In Cave 1 is a group which is very 
Chinese in its arrangement, airhough the 
faces hear no likeness to Chinese art. The 
style of the painting is very strong and varied, 
not flat like that of frescoes but vivid and 
intense like modern oiLpainting* In Cave 
17 are three paintings illustrating a Jataka 
story influenced much more than any of the 
Others by Persian art. In spite of the des 
truction there remains a great and varied 
mas.s of painting giving the impressioft of 
an ancient picture gallery^ of many style.s, 
diverse yet linked, as one might see in one 
of the great European galleries, The draw- 
ing is very delicate tlumgh dir'^cr and the 
contours very soft. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy spoke on Kajput and 
Mogul art and said that from the eighth to 
the sixteenth century very few drawings are 
in existence. In Akbar’s time Indian paint- 
ing was revived as he was a patron of the 
art. But as he desired the artists to $idopt 
a Persian style for the illustration of such 
books as the Akbar-namah, the Indo^Persian 
drawings of his time are not so good nor 
important as those ^yhich came later in the 
seventeenth century when the art reached 
its finest development. These works were 
small portfolio pictures and book illustra- 
tions. There were two schools — the Rajput, 
which was the more direct and serious, and 
the Mogul, which was the more courtly 
and splendid. Dr. Coomaraswamy 
showed many beautiful lantvrn-slides of 
pictures of both schools. One represented 
Bhishma on his couch of arrows, another 
was a spirited picture of the swayam- 
vara of Damayanti when her px^lantjuin is 
being carried into the courtyard where the 
gods sit, each having assum^ the semblance 
of her model lover to bewilder hCr in her 
choice. The Kangra Valley School had its 
best development latest in time, even going 
on into the nineteenth century. One beauti- 
ful example was shown of Shiva tn the 
midst of the snow-peaked Himalays dan- 
cing his mystic dance, while before htm on 
a throne his Shakt. satninmoved, apart^ r-the 
soul or et^al essence separate from the tran- 
ti toiy i^ehcmenaL <Mier d expri^i ve 

■ 'Wete : dwwn^the 
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emotions that music conjures up translated 
from tone tntd line and colour. There Mwre 
dancers in A jEf^rden with falling fountain.s 
Yogis talkmg under a peepul tree by moon^ 
light, worshippers at evening before the 
door of the shrine 

The Mogul drawings oi4?e more to the art 
of Central Asia than to that of Persia, many 
of the attists signing themselves as coming 
from Bukhara or Samarcand. The drawing 
exhibited of Timur himself gives him 


distinctively Tartar features. Later on there 
was even some Christian influence in the 
arty and drawings are found of defihitely 
Christian subjects. These drawings al- 
though extremely fine and delicate were, 
like Japanese and Chinese drawings, all 
brushwork. 

Altogether the meeting was very success* 
ful and augured well for the future of the 
new society. 

Law. 
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A Short Story. 

(From the Bengali of 'Ravindra Nath 
Tagore.) 

I T was a full-moon night early in the 
month of Phagun. 'I'he youthful 
spring was sending forth in all direc- 
tions its breeze laden with the fragrance 
of mango-blossoms. The melodious notes 
of an untiring papiya^ concealing itself 
within the thick foliage of an old lichi tree 
standing by the side of a tank, were pene- 
trating into a sleepless bedroom of the 
Mukerji family. There, Hemanto in a 
restless manner would now twist round his 
finger a lock of his wife’s hair, now beat 
her choori against her wristlet to produce a 
tinkling sound and now pull at the chaplet 
of flowers round her head and leave it 
hanging against her face. His mood was 
that of an evening breeze disporting round 
its beloved flower shrub, gently shaking her 
from this aide now and that side the next 
moment, in its endeavour to rouse her into 
animation. 

But Kusum sat motionless looking out of 
the open window, with, her eyes immersed 
in the 'moon-lit depth of never ending space 
beyond. Her husband’s caresses seemed 
to be lost on her entirely^ 

At last Hemanto clasped both the hands 
his wife apd shaking them gently, said— 
“Kusum, where are you ? A patient seaYch 

* One of the sWeelest songsters in Bengal . Anglo- 
Indian writerii* Have otck-nanied it the "brain-fever 
t'Hxl’' which is a sheer dibet. ,, 


through a big telescope would reveal you 
only as a small speck — you seem to have 
receded so far away. O, do come closer 
to me, dear. See how beautiful the night 
is.” 

Kusum turned her eyes from the void 
of space and directing them towards her 
husband, slowly said- “I know a manira* 
which could in one moment shatter into 
pieces this spring night and the moon.” 

‘‘If you do,” laughed Hemanto, ”pray 
don’t utter it then. If any mantra of yours 
could bring three or four Saturdays during 
the week and prolong the nights till 5 p. m. 
the next day, — do try by all means.” 

Saying this, he tried to pull his wife a little 
closer to him. Kusum, freeing herself from 
the embrace, said — “Do you know, to-night 
I feel a longing to tell you what I promised 
to reveal only on my death-bed. To-night 
1 feel that I could endure whatever punish- 
ment you might inflict on me.” 

Hemanto was about to indulge in a little 
pleasantry regarding punishments by reciting 
a verse from Jaydeva when the sound of an 
angry pair of slippers was rapidly heard 
approaching. They were the familiar foot* 
steps of his father Harihar Mukerji, and 
Hemanto, not knowing what it meant, was 
in a flutter of excitement. 

Standing outside the door Harihar roared 
out —“Hemanto, turn your wife out of the 
house immediately.” . * ‘ 

Hemanto looked at wife but could 

detect no trace of surprise in her features. 

A set. of magic words- ^ . 
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She merely buried her face within the palms 
of her hands and with all the itrength ^and 
intensity of her soul, wished that she C(^t||d 
then and there melt into nothingness. It 
was the same papiya whose song floated 
into the room with the south breeze, but no 
one heard it. How endless are the 
beauties of the earth — but alas, how easily 
everything goes out of gear. 

II 

Returning from the outside Hemanto 
asked his wife— “Is it true?” 

“It is” — replied Kusum. 

“Why didn’t you tell me so long ?” 

“1 did make an attempt many a time — 
but I always failed. I am a wretched 
woman.” 

“Then tell me everything now.” 

Kusum gravely related the incidents in a 
firm unshaken voice. She waded barefooted 
through fire, as it were, with slow unflinch- 
ing steps— nobody knowing the extent to 
which she was scalded. Having heard her 
to the end. Hemanto rose and walked out. 

Kusum thought that her husband had 
gone— never to return to her again. It did 
not strike her as anything extraordinary. 
She look it as naturally as any other occur- 
rence of everyday life — so dry and apathetic 
her mind had become during the last few 
moments of her existence. Only the world 
and love seemed to her as a void and make- 
believe from beginning to end. Even the 
memory of the protestations of love which 
her husband had made to her in days past 
brought to her lips a dry, hard, joyless smile, 
like a sharp cruel knife which had cut 
through her heart from end to end. She 
was thinking, perhaps, that the love which 
seemed to fill so much of one’s life, which 
brought in its train such fondness and depth 
of feeling, which made even the briefest 
separation so exquisitely painful and a 
moment’s union so intensely delicious, which 
seemed so boundless in its extent and eternal 
in its duration, the cessation of which could 
not be imagined even in births to come — 
and this was that love! So feeble was its 
support ! No sooner does the priesthood hit 
it with the least little force, your “eternal” 
love crumbtes into a handful of dust 1 Only 
a short while ago Hemanto had whispered 
to^ her — “What a beautiful night I”— The 
^me night has not terminated yet, the same 


^a/wya was still warbling, the same south- 
breeze still flowed into the room making 
the bed curtain shiver and the same moon- 
light lay on the bed next the open window, 
sleeping like a beautiful heroine exhausted 
with gaietJ^ AH this was unreal I Love 
was more false and dissembling than even 
she herself 1 

in 

The next morning Hemanto, fagged after 
a sleepless night and looking like one dis- 
tracted, called at the house of Peary Sankar 
Ghosal. “What news, my son?”— Peary 
Sankar greeted him. 

Hemanto, flaring up like a big fire, said 
in a trembling voice — “You have defiled 
our caste. You have brought destruction 
on us. — And you will have to rue for it.” 
He could not say further as he felt choked. 

“And you have preserved my caste, 
prevented my ostracism from the community 
and patted me on the back affectionately 
said Peary Sankar with a slight sarcastic 
smile. 

Hemanto wished that his Brahmin-fury 
could reduce Peary Sankar to ashes in a 
moment — but his rage burnt only himself, 
while Peary Sankar sat beiore him unscath- 
ed and in the best of health. 

“Did I ever do you any harm ?”— demand- 
ed Hemanto in a broken voice. 

“Let me ask you one question,” — said 
Peary Sankar. “My daughter my only 
child — what harm had she done your father ? 
You were very young then and probably 
don’t know. Listen then. Now, don’t you 
excite yourself. There is much humour in 
what I am going to relate to you. 

'‘You were quite small when my son-in- 
law Navakanto ran away to England after 
stealing my daughter’s jewels. You might 
however faintly recollect the commotion 
in the village when he returned as a 
barrister five years later. Or, perhaps, you 
were unaware of it, being at school in 
Calcutta at the time. Your father arrogat- 
ing to himself the lead of the community, 
declared that if I sent my daughter to her 
husband’s home, I must renounce her for 
good and never again allow her to cross my 
threshold. I fell at your father’s feet and 
implored him saying— “Brother, save me 
for the nonce. I will make the boy swallow 
cow-dung and go throngh tht prayaschittaw 
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ceremony* Do tstke^ him batk into caste.’ 
But your father remaimed obdurate. For 
my part, I could not disown my only child, 
and, bidding good bye to my village 
and my connections betook myself to 
Calcutta, There too my troubles followed 
me. When I had made every arrangement 
for my nephew’s marriage, your father 
stirred up the girl’s people and they broke 
the match off. Then I took a solemn vow 
that if there was a drop of Brahmin blood 
flowing in my veins, 1 would avenge myself. 
You understand the business to some 
extent now, don’t you ? But wait a little 
longer. You would enjoy it when I tell 
you the whole story - it is rather interesting. 

“When you were attending college, one 
Biprodass Chatterjee used to live next 
door to your lodgings. Vhe poor fellow 
is dead now. In his house lived a child- 
widow called Kusum, the destitute orphan 
of a Kayesth gentleman. The girl was 
extremely pretty and the old Brahmin was 
very anxious to shield her from the hungry 
gaze of college students. But, for a young 
girl to throw dust in the eyes of her old 
guardian, was not at all a difficult task. 
She frequently used to go up to the top 
of the roof to hang her washings to dry, 
and I believe, you too found your own roof 
best suited for your studies. Whether you 
two spoke to each other when on your 
respective roofs 1 cannot tell, but the girl’s 
deportment excited suspicion in the old 
man’s mind. She made frequent mistakes 
in her household duties and like Parvati 
engaged in her devotions, began gradually 
to renounce food and sleep. On evenings, 
she would sometimes burst into tears in 
the presence of the old gentleman, without 
any apparent reason. 

“Eventually he discovered that you two 
saw each other from the roofs pretty fre- 
quently and that you even went the length 
of absenting yourself from college to sit 
on the roof at midday with a book in your 
hand — you had suddenly grown so fond of 
solitary study. Biprodass came to me for 
advice and told me everything. ‘Uncle,’ 
said I to him, ‘for a long while you have 
l^een cherishing a desire to go on a pil- 
Benares, You had better do 
't now, leaving the girl in my charge. I 
will take care of her.’ 

“So he went I lodged the girl in the 
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house of Sripati Chatterjee, passing him 
off as her father. What happened next is 
known to you. I feel a great relief to-day, 
having told you everything from the begin- 
ning. It sounds like a romance - doesn’t 
it? I have an idea of turning it into a book 
and getting it printed. But I am not a 
writing-man myself. They say my nephew 
has some aptitude that way — I will get 
him to write it for me. But the best thing 
would be if you should collaborate with 
him, because the conclusion of the story 
is not known to me so well.” 

Without paying much attention to the 
, i:k liidlnii remarks of Peary Sankar, 
Hemanto asked — “Did not Kusum object 
to this marriage ?” 

“Well,” said Peary Sankar, “it is very 
difficult to guess. You know, my boy, how 
female minds are constituted. When they 
say ‘no’ they mean ‘yes’. During the first 
few days after her removal to the new 
home, she went almost crazy at not seeing 
you. You too seemed to have discovered 
her new address somehow, as you used to 
lose your way after starting for college 
and loiter about in front of Sripati’s house. 
Your eyes did not appear to be exactly in 
search of the Presidency College though, as 
they were directed towards the windows of 
a private dwelling house through which 
nothing but insects and the hearts of moon - 
struck young men could obtain access. I 
felt very sorry for you both. I could see 
that 3 ’our studies were being seriously 
interrupted and that the plight of the girl 
was very pitiable also. 

“One day I called Kusum to me and said 
- ‘Listen to me, my daughter. 1 am an old 
man and you need feel no delicacy in my 
presence. 1 know whom you desire at heart. 
The young man’s condition is hopeless too. 
I wish 1 could bring about your union.’ At 
this Kusum suddenly melted into tears and 
ran away. On several evenings after that 
1 visited Sripati’s house and calling Kusum 
to me, discussed with her matters relating 
to you and so I succeeded in gradually pre- 
vailing over her shyness. At last when 1 
said that I would try to bring about a 
marriage, she asked me — ‘How can it be ?’ 
‘Never mind’, 1 said, ‘I would pass you off 
as a Brahmin maiden.’ After a good deal 
of argument she begged me to find out 
whether you would approve of it. ‘What 
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nonsense,’ replied I,^ ‘the bpy is well-nigh 
mad as it were, what’s the use of disclosing 
ail these complications to him ? Let 
ceremony be over smoothly and then — alTa 
well that ends well. Especially as there is 
not the slightest risk of its ever leaking 
out, why go out of the way to make a 
f^low miserable lor life ?’ 

do not know whether the plan had 
Kusum’s assent or not. At times she wept 
and at other times she remained silent. 
If I said^ — ‘Let us drop it then*— she would 
become very restless. When things were 
in this condition, I sent Sripati to you with 
the proposal of marriage, you consented 
without a moment’s hesitation. Every 
thing was settled. 

“Shortly before the day fixed, Kusum 
became so obstinate that I had the greatest 
difficulty in bringing her round again. 
*Do let it drop, uncle’ — she said to me 
constantly. ‘What do you mean, you silly 
child,’ I rebuked her, ‘how can we back 
out now when everything has been settled ?’ 

‘“Spread a rumour that 1 am dead’.— She 
implored. ‘Send me away somewhere’. 

“‘What would happen to the young man 
then?’ — said I. ‘He is now in the seventh 
heaven of delight expecting that his long- 
cherished desire would be fulfilled to- 
morrow ; — and today you want me to send 
him the news of your death? The result 
would be that tomorrow I shall have to 
bear news of his death to you and the same 
evening yoiir death would be reported to 
me. Do you imagine, child, that I am 
capable of committing a girl-murder and 
a Brahmin-murder at my age ?’ 

“Eventually the happy marriage was 
celebrated at the auspicious moment, and 
I felt relieved of a burdensome duty I owed 
to myself. What happened afterwards you 
know best.’’ 

“Couldn’t you stop after having done us 
an irreparable injury?*’- burst out Hemanto 
after a short silence. “Why have you given 
it out now ?” j. 

With the utntost composure, Peary 
Sankar replied— “When I saw that all 
arrangements had been made for the 
wedding of your sister, ! said to myself— 
*Wel 1 , I have fouled the caste of one 
Brahmin, but that was only from a sense of 
dotyv Here, another .^ Bramin’s caste its 
imperilled and this time it is my plain dptjr 


to prevent it’. So I wrote to them saying 
that I was in a position to prove that you 
had taken the daughter of a sudru for 
wife.” 

C4)nl rolling himself with a gigaOtic effort, 
Hemontq said — “What will become of thi.s 
girl whom 1 shall abandon now? Would 
you give her food and shelter ?” 

“1 have done what was mine to do,” 
replied Peary Sankar calmly, “It is no part 
of my duty to look after the discarded 
wives of other people. Anybody there ? 
Get a glass of green cocoanut milk for 
Hemanto BabU with ice in it. And some 
pan too.” 

Hemanto rose and took his departure 
without waiting for this luxurious hospi- 
tality. 

IV 

It was the fifth night of the waning of the 
moon— and the night was dark. No birds 
were singing. 'I'he lichi tree by the tank 
looked like a .smudge of ink on a back- 
ground a shade less deep. The south-breeze 
was blindly roaming about in the darkness 
as though in a .state of somnambulism. 
The stars in the sky with vigilant unblink- 
ing eyes were trying to penetrate the 
darkness in their effort to fathom some 
mystery or other. 

No light shone in the bedroom. Hemanto 
was sitting on the side of the bed next the 
open window, gazing at the darkness in 
front of him. Kusum lay on the floor 
clasping her husband’s feet with both her 
arms and her face resting on them, 'fime 
stood like an ocean hushed into stillness. 
On the background of eternal night Fate 
seemed to have painted this one single 
picture for all time— annihilation on every 
side, the judge in the centre of it apd the 
guilty one at his feet. 

I’he sound of slippers was heard again. 
Approaching the door, Harihar Mukerji 
said— “You have bad enough tii^— I 
can’t allow you more. Turn the girl out 
of the houses” 

Kusum, as she heard this, embraced her 
husband’s feet with all the ardour of a life' 
time, covered them with kisses, and touching 
her forehead to them reverentially, with- 
drew hen^lf. 

Hemanto rose and walking to the door, 
8aid^*^Egtlw!r, i won’t forsake my wife.*’' 
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“What roared , jut Harthar — “Would 
you lose your caste, Sir?"’ 

“I don^ care for caste’^'—was Hemaoto's 
calm reply. . 


^ Then you too I renounrc.” 

■ * ' Translated by 

' Prabhat Kumar MujtSRn. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN GERMANY 


Importance of Comparative Study. 

D ifferent people* have evolved differ- 
ent systems of education in course 
of their social development and on 
the whole Have achieved satisfactory results. 
Nowhere, however, the educational question 
is considered to be solved once for all. A 
healthy society must necessarily be dynamic. 
A static society is doomed to decay. Insti- 
tutions should chanj[je with advancement 
in intellectual and moral ideals. And edu- 
cation, which is generally considered to be 
the most potent creative force in modern 
civilisation, should undergo modification 
and re-adjustment with new needs and 
aspirations of the time. The educational 
question, therefore, is everywhere a vital 
one, especially so in this country at the 
present moment. It has long since been 
learnt that in order to act wisely in any 
matter One must make himself faniiliar with 
the results worked out by others. Thus 
comparative study is now considered indis- 
pensable in scientific lines. To devote a 
little while to the consideration of the 
educational system of a foreign country^ 
may not, therefore, be unprofitable. 

Wide Influence of the German 
Educational System. 

The GeTman systern of national educa- 
tion has been exercising greater influence 
on the educational organizations and poli- 
cies of mpdern times than any other 
system. And as regards University educa- 
tion Germany is unquestionably the teacher 
of the civiHard world. The public schools 
of the United States have been organised 
more or less On ati independent basis in 
accordance with the peculiar needs of the 
country ; but when the old colleges of 
Harvatrd, Cpluinl>ta^ Peimsylvania and 
others ^rt raised into modm Universities, 
American educators took ^e v German 


Universities as their model. And even today, 
of all the foreign countries represented at 
the German Universities, America contri- 
butes the large.*it quota of students, and 
the Doctor’s degree from Berlin, Hiedelbcrg, 
Leipzic, Gottingen and Munich is an open 
Sesame to the chairs of American Univer- 
sities. 1'ake again Japan. She has com- 
bined German discipline with American 
methods in her public schools ; but her Uni- 
versities and professional schools are dis- 
tinctly based on the Gentian model. In 
England, though venerable Oxford still 
rules her intellectual domain, the new “com- 
mercial” Universities of Maiichester, Bir- 
mingham and others which are based on 
the German model are gradually becoming 
more and more popular ; and it looks as 
though veteran Oxford and Cambridge will 
not long be able to keep their ancient heri- 
tage from the encroachment of those young- 
sters. It is not presumed here to present to 
the reader an exhaustive, nof even an ade- 
quate, study of the entire educational 
system of the German Empire. The writer 
will rather endeavour to draw his or her 
attention to the subject of this paper by 
introducing certain pertinent features. To 
avoid misapprehension it should be added 
that the paper is based on a study and not 
on personal knowledge. 

Educational I D^LS. 

It is needless to say that the educatiouai 
system of the German etripke is based on 
her political and social ideals. Here society 
is classified. Intelligence, power and expe- 
rience repose in the upper stratum of the 
society. Governmental power is largely 
exercised by a part i cular community. Those 
tfi charjge of the Government are not en- 
gaged in carrying out the mandate of a 
particular popular patty. They are scents 
of the sovereign appointed ^ enloroe 
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social justice amidst the conflicting social 
forces. Here the emphasis is on autbc^ity 
and obedichce, on duties and responsibility, 
and not on rights and privileges. The 
ideal of the German educational system is 
this that a boy born under certain conditions 
will five and die under somewhat the same 
conditions, and the educational system 
ihould be so designed that it will make him 
as happy, prosperous and valuable as pos- 
sible in his particular walks of life. That 
education which by raising extraordinary 
hopes in the youngman’s mind throws him 
into the doubtful struggle of competition has 
no use for the Germans. Their education is 
planned, as one observer has put it, to make 
of each future German subject the most effici- 
ent economic unit, so that whatever walks 
of life he is destined to follow he Shall con- 
tribute his utmost to the strength, riches, 
the power and the fame of the fatherland. 

Institutions. 

There are in reality three classes of 
schools in Germany, viz.^ — 

(i) the “People’s School” 

(2^ the “Real School” 

(3) the Gymnasium and the University. 
None of these three classes of schools 
articulates with either of the others. 

The “People’s School.” 
rhe first class of schools are intended to 
impart, what the Germans call elementary 
education. Their carrlculum is, however, 
broader and higher than that of our middle 
schools in certain matters. Again in the 
people’s schools they teach certain other 
matters which are not provided for in our 
educational system. Religion, for instance, 
is a constant subject in the carriculum of 
the German schools. A certain number of 
hours are devoted each week to this subject 
and the teaching is entrusted to regular 
religious preachers ; and the boy attends 
the pastbr’s or the priest’s class according 
as his parents are protestant or catholic. 
The boy is instructed largely in the creeds 
of his church and in the geographical and 
historical facts connected with the Bible. 
If one would test the utility of reltgioi»« 
^education by the development of religious 
emotion in the pupirs mind the Qermaii 
syuem has not produced any enviable 
aesultSi I’lie folio wt story of a ^young 


German, who fresh from the schools of 
Hanover and proud of his education, 
emigrated to America and after learning 
the language of his adopted country decided 
to go to a Sunday School, will illustrate the 
above statement. The youngman said : 
“I had had religion in the schools j I had 
had religion down pat I knew how far it 
was from Jerusalem to Jericho, and how 
high Mount Nebo was, and I knewthatthey 
did not know much about these things in 
America, so I just thought I would go to 
Sunday School and show these people some- 
thing, and when I got there, those fools, 
they did not talk about anything hut how 
much the good Lord loved them and how 
much they loved the good Lord. 1 did nOt 
get a chance to show off some and I never 
was so disgusted in all my life.” The teach- 
ers in the German People’s Schools arc 
undoubtedly better equipped than the teach- 
ers of our middle schools and the disci- 
pline is more rigid being almost of military 
character. The teacher holds absolute con- 
trol over his pupils. The following inci- 
dent will illustrate the use of his power. A 
German boy who had been making satis- 
factory results all along in his school failed 
to make his grades. The teacher found out 
that the boy’s food was not sufficiently 
nutritious, and he Immediately notified 
the boy’s guardian to the same effect. The 
teacher then ordered the boy to bring to 
school every day an egg and a pint of milk 
and saw that this portion was consumed at 
precisely ten o’clock each forenoon. The 
order was obeyed and the boy began to 
make satisfactory results again. 

The German pupil enters the People’s 
School at six and leaves it at fourteen. If, 
however, he is intended to join the “Real 
School” or the Gymnasium he branches 
off at nine. This is the kind of elementary 
education given to the great mass of the 
German people. 

The “Real School.” 

The second systent of German schools 
are institution.s of very great utility. They 
are essentially so many business colleges. 
But their curriculum i* sufficiently broad 
and cultural also* And in this harmony 
of culture with business lies the especial 
importanGe ol the German Real Schools. We 
have no class of institutions or institution 
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■ 1 this country which can in any way 
■'(. compared with the Real Schools. These 
institutions are specially intended for the 
cJiication of the German middle class. 
They give^ a good ctiltural education, in- 
cluding Mathematics, excellent training in 
English and French and a very thorough 
training in Geography, Commerce and 
Finance. This is the education of the 
captains of German industry and com- 
merce — financiers, bankers, manufacturers 
and business men generally. Students enter 
these schools at nine ""by branching off 
from the People’s Schools, and complete 
their courses in nine years. Graduates of 
these schools are seldom permitted to enter 
the University. As a matter of fact, few of 
them care to go to the University. 

'Fhe Gymnasium. 

The third system begins with the Gymna- 
sium and ends with the University. No 
other country can show a class of Schools 
resembling this system. It is peculiar to 
Germany, and has made the fatherland 
famous throughout the world. So far as 
the intensive method of literary study is 
concerned, 1 think our old classical colleges 
of Kanyakubja, Nadia and other 
places might be regarded as somewhat 
similar to the German Gymnasium. Here, 
as in the case of the Real School, the student 
enters at nine by branching off from the 
People’s School and has to go through a 
course of nine years of very severe training 
in Greek, Latin, French, Mathematics and a 
certain amount of natural science. By far 
the best and the most cherished part of 
his training is, however, in the German 
language and literature. The course of 
studies is exceedingly hard even for the 
bright students, not to speak of the dull. 
Yet in Germany it is a great disgrace to 
fall in the Gymnasium examination. Conse- 
quently there occur every year not a few 
^uicides among the unsuccessful candidates. 

I his anomalous situation has naturally 
created a certain amount of opposition to 
the present system of Gymnasium instruc- 
tion. The Kaiser himself has expressed 
his views in favour of reform. As a matter 
of fact His Majesty seems to be of opinion 
that the man of th« modern time should 
first know the needs and reiquirements of 
the modern world, and then he may 8tu% 


things of the past ; so in his opinion much 
of the students’ lime which is now spent 
in the study of Greek and Latin might 
more profitably be devoted to subjects of 
modern utility. For instance, in a speech 
which he delivered some years ago before 
a gathering of Berlin School Teachers, he 
said that students instead of beginning 
with Greek and Roman Historj^ which is 
the present practice, should begin with 
contemporary history and trace it back to 
the past. But although there is this opposi- 
tion from certain quarters, public opinion is 
still in favour of the present system, be- 
cause it is generally recognised that the 
Gymnasiums, in spite of all its defects, pro- 
duces astonishing results. “The graduate 
of the Gymnasium,” to quote the words of 
an American observer whom we referred 
to before, “can read Latin and Greek at 
sight, and not only read them but compose 
them. He can translate French with the 
greatest ease, and even speak French well 
enough, so that a Frenchman can under- 
stand it without any difficulty whatever.” 
Moreover, says the same authority, the 
rigid system of the gymnasium life developes 
“a loyal, highly disciplined, exceedingly 
efficient, worthy subject.” 

The University. 

.\fter the Gymnasium naturally comes the 
University. The German University, it may 
be observed here, is not simply a governing 
board ; it is a teaching institution consist- 
ing of a group of co-operating schools 
representing various branches of learning. 
And as soon as the gymnasium graduate 
enters the University he realises that he is in 
a new world. If the gymnasium may be 
taken to be a school of servitude the Uni- 
versity is clearly a school of freedom. 
Discipline and regulation are as foreign to 
the University as they are essential to the 
Gymnasium. The authorities do not care 
to see whether the student is attending the 
lectures or what progress he is makirig from 
year to year. If he wants to be at the 
University about the only thing that the 
student has to do is to pay the fees. One 
would naturally ask here how under this 
lax system has been possible the great part 
that the German Universities have taken in 
the t ion of the boundaries of human 

knowledge-^ which requires disciplined ar»d 
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intensive study — and the recognition that 
their graduates have received as the leading 
statesmen, scholars and thinkers of conti- 
nental Europe ; and no greater tribute can 
be given to German education and scholar- 
ship than that given by Prof. Mahaffy of 
Dublin University in a speech delivered 
sometime ago before an anniversary gather- 
ing of the University of Jena, in which he 
said : “If you (Germans) ever hope to con- 
quer our mother country come and be wel- 
come but conquer us by science which costs 
no blood.” Two points will answer this 
question. First, the German student does not 
commonly lose the disciplined habit that he 
has acquired at the Gymnasium. Secondly 
the requirements for obtaining the degree 
are hard ; thus the dread of the final test 
of scholarship induces in the majority of 
students a regular and intensive application 
to study. 

In describing the German University 
certain interesting customs and charac- 
teristics are worth noticing. They have 
a peculiar thing called academic citizenship. 
When a student — of whatever nationality 
he may be— enters a German University he 
is given a card stating that he is a citizen 
of the University. This academic citizen- 
ship is not a mere empty name ; it carries 
with it certain rights and immunities. If 
a University student violates any of the 
minor laws of the Community he cannot 
be arrested by an ordinary policeman. 'I'he 
civil authorities of the State have to ask 
the University Discipline Officer to arrest 
the student, and the penalty also must be 
executed through the University authorities. 
If the student is fined, the money is collected 
through the Discipline Officer. If he is 
imprisoned, there is the special University 
Jail under the exclusive control of the 


University authorities. And it may interesi 
the reader to know that one of the names 
in the list of the student prisoners of the 
University of Heidelberg is that of Bismarck. 
Another feature of the German Universities 
is their studejit organizations called corps. 
These corps are semi-secret fraternities 
and are governed by peculiar customs. 
Often times the head quarters of these corps 
become rendezvous of beer-drinking and 
other kinds of revelry. It should, however, 
be stated in justice to the German students 
that only a small part of them— not more 
than one fourth of their number — belong to 
the corps. One of the customs of these 
corps is that every full member must have 
fought three duels. These duels are 
generally arranged by presiding officers of 
various corps. Bismarck is said to have 
fought twenty-two such duels while he was 
a student at the University’^ of Gottingen. 
These duels generally result in more or less 
bloodshed, yet this barbarous and brutal 
practice of the dark ages has found supporters 
in modern Germany. The assumption is 
that the duels contain a valuable element of 
character building. Bismarck is said to 
have stated that one might divide German 
University students into three classes. The 
first class become book-worms, scholars and 
pedantic professors, d'he second class become 
useless through dissipation. The third 
class rule Europe. Apparently the “Iron 
Chancellor” tried to justify his favourite 
duelling by this crude classification. 

In conclusion it must be said that if the 
German student has certain peculiar faults 
he has also certain special virtues. He has 
a very high code of honour. He believes 
he is a gentleman and he fully realises that 
a gentleman cannot do certain things. 

Satis Chandra Bash. 


TO COLONISE THE HIMALAYAS 


I N the course of a journey through the 
Himalayas, one is struck again and 
again, as so often in crossing the great 
spaces of middle India, by the paucity of 
population and the immensity of the tracts 


that lie unpeopled and untilled. There is no 
doubt that of all unfounded statements, there 
was never one so unfounded as that India is 
overpopulated. She is shockingly, shame- 
fully undtr-populated, and, if I am not grossly 
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mistaken, her actual population is shrink- 
ing every year. However, to go back to 
the Himalayas, this is not a statement made 
and measured against some ideal standard 
of the food-producing powers of the earth, 
if properly worked. It is true that accord- 
ing to the men who ought to know best, 
the power of the earth to produce food must 
l)e many thousands of times what we now 
suppose. I'hat is to say if this is true, 
thousands of people could actually be main- 
tained for each one that is now supported. 
But for the moment no such dream is in my 
mind. I am accepting the standards of cul- 
tivation as we know them commonly today, 
and judged by these poor standards, fathom- 
ed with so short a line, it is still true that 
the Himalayas scarcely begin to be popula- 
ted at all. The tides cannot always have 
been at such ebb as now. I'he present 
centres of population, such as they are, must 
have been started with more sense of over- 
flow. The present routes of trade arc ma- 
nifest survivals from some era of greatei 
wealth and plenty. A.nd the works of art 
that still remain tell of an energy that de- 
manded more than a mere remnant of popu- 
lation for its display. 

Yet there is an aspect of hope even in 
a situation so fraught with regrets as this. 
The careers that other nations seek outside 
their own frontiers, India may find within 
hers ! To colonise Indi.\ becomes one of 
the goals of the national effort, and first and 
foremost, to colonise these vast unworked 
spaces in the most beautiful mountains in 
the world. Doubtless we shall be told 
that the lands now idle are only those which 
are unfit for cultivation. And doubtless it 
is true that the most fit are for the most 
part under the plough. One does not 
accuse the Himalayan peasant of devoting 
himself to the hardest and least promising 
soil while leaving the very best untouched. 
I'his would be contrary to all the facts of 
human nature. But the fact remains clear, 
obvious, incontestable, of resources that 
flight be used lying absolutely waste, of 
opportunities that might be created, lying 
non-existent, of a great problem unconsi- 
dered, and potential wealth unrealised, 
^niongst other things, the climate is such 
that there is not one of the English fruits 
that could not be raised here. In many 
^^ises Indian fruits, oranges, lemons, walnuts. 
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mangoes, and pomegranates, could be 
grown on one part, and the English apple, 
pear, cherry, plum, peach, currant, goose- 
berry, and raspberry, on another part of the 
same estate. That this is no vain sugges- 
tion is seen when one finds hillsides 
over and over again where the bo {Ficus 
religiosa) and pine grow within a few 
yards of each other. Besides the two classes 
of fruits named, it is obvious that there 
is a whole third class of such things as 
grapes, figs, tomatos, and strawberries that 
might also be cultivated. 

A very interesting question that arises 
here, is that of the use of these fruits when 
produced. We have to rid ourselves at 
this point of the modern confusion between 
money and wealth. The farmers of New 
England grow amidst hay and corn large 
quantities of apples. Now labour is so dear 
in the eastern states of America, that when 
the apples are ripe it does not pay the own- 
er to pack them and convey them to 
the railway. The farmers and their friends 
speak of these facts with tears in their voices, 
as ‘poverty.’ Clearly, however, this is only 
poverty in a special and limited sense. It is 
a poverty of money combined with free food 
in abundance for the farmer, his family, his 
live stock, (pigs for instance eat apples), his 
labourers themselves, and for wayfarers 
crossing his farm. Some of us may feel 
that this kind of poverty would be quite 
bearable ! Similarly, in considering the 
fruit-growing capacities of the Himalays, 
we must remember that the first function of 
a good harvest is to be eaten, and only a 
secondary and minor function that of being 
sold. Members of the English country- 
aristocracy constantly throw away money 
buying land in the United States or Canada 
or New Zealand, ostensibly for the purpose 
of returning to nature, and leading an 
idyllic life in farming, in a beautiful climate. 
But after a few years these spendthrifts turn 
up again in their old haunts, visibly poorer 
and sadder, explaining that though their 
enterprise yielded good returns from an 
agricultural point of view, yet as there was 
no market near enough of access, it had 
been a failure after all ! What our friends 
had really wanted then was not after all to 
return to nature but to make money I Not 
the simple life, but the lucrative speculation, 
had been their real dream. For this is the 
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whole meaning of the talk about the 
accessibility of markets. Now it musfei be 
clearly understood that no country was'ev^ 
yet developed up to its best as a corrtmercial 
speculation. There is an organic, ineradi- 
cable difference between a king and a shop- 
keeper, aye though the king rule -•only a 
rood, and the shopkeeper speculate in 
square miles of territory. And difference 
is that the king loves his land, and desires 
its good for its own sake, while the shop- 
keeper. looks only to turn its produce into 
money, pounds, shillings, and pence. 

The true ideal for the farmer, .whatever 
be his crops, and "whlatever the latitude and 
longitude of his country, is to produce on the 
farm everything that is necessary for the 
farm, and to sell only such few superfluities 
as may be required for the buying in of a few 
foreign luxuries, such as books, medicines, 
or tobacco. This is the ideal of every 
country that has an old-established agri- 
cultural civilis.ition. It is the ideal of 
Ireland and of France. It is also the ideal 
of the Indian dharmma. The East Bengal 
farmer will tell us that it is adharmmic to 
take to the bazaar the rice that is needed 
for household food or stores. 

Similarly, to farm with an eye in the first 
place, not to the home but to the market 
is adharmmic. Yet the necessities of the 
modern world have to be faced. It is a world 
in which each one of us only exist on suffer- 
ance of money. First we' have to pay our 
way afterwards and afterwards only as 
things stand, we may talk of pursuing our 
ideal. How then is the fruit farm in the 
Himalayas to pay its way ? It so happens 
that there is already such a longing awa- 
kened in India at large for many of the 
English fruits in question, and also that 
railway transport is so largely available, 
that the Himalayas might be turned into 
one vast orchard, and still And abundance 
of market for the fruit produced. This 
would apply primarily, not to the softer 
fruits of course but to apples, pears, plums, 
and peaches. Perhaps also to 6gs and 
grapes. Also to all the more temperate 
Indian fruits. Twenty times the oranges, 
pomegranates and walnuts now produced 
could be fcpnsumed in India. 

When once the farm pays its way, how* 
ever, we must remember that the real 
problem is that of intensifying civilizatioii. 


of raising the standard of comfort, of, in 
fact, deepening education amongst the 
people themselves. Only by teaching the 
hill people themselves to enjoy and to 
cultivate these new and delicious fruits can 
we do any permanent good to our country. 
It is evident that the initiative must be 
taken by members of the more advanced 
and more educated races such as the 
Bengali. But the betterment of those 
whose actual home, present and future, is 
amongst the gardens and orchards, must 
be the real end and aim. For this, it is 
not difficult to see that the first class to be 
interested must be that of the pujari 
Brahmins. What they are willing to offer 
in bhog in the temples, will sooner or later 
be eaten and appreciated by their pari- 
shoners. Thus in this and other directions 
might we look for the gradual reinstatement 
of the hill-populations in the march of hu- 
man culture. It is by attaching ourselves 
to the natural leaders of a people that we 
may work for the good of tjations, without 
producing ruin and moral disintegration. 
That these particular races have ccmservecl 
as much as they have, of the fruits of one 
wave after another of the civilisation that 
has gone to them from the plains, is largely 
due to the resistance they oppose to com- 
mercialism. They will sell nothing. The 
result is that the fields that lie along 
the pilgrim -roads are subject to a certain 
amount of depredation. But the spijit is 
magnificent. One of my own party was 
hungry for fish, after weeks spent far from 
any possible supply. Suddenly a man ap- 
peared on the road with a fine fish in his 
hand, and the servants fell upon him de- 
manding its price. But the young peasant 
was too haughty to name any. He smiled 
as he surrendered his prize, but he was care- 
less as to whether any return present was 
made or not. Again we wanted dahi. A 
man came along with a pailful. My host 
eagerly asked Kim his price. “No; No; 
you may drink as much as you like, but 1 
wont sell,” was his reply, as he good- 
humouredly set down his pail. This may 
seem provoking, or inexplicable to our com- 
mercialised age. But it is the voice of aseU- 
contamed civilisation. It is the condition 
that alone has made possible the conserva- 
tion that the hill races have admirably 
achieved. 
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Of one thing we may be sure. A very 
early and a very notable influx of civilisa- 
tion must baye come to the whole region of 
Kumaon and Garhwal with the Buddhist 
missionaries sent to the Himavant by Asoka. 
And their mode of work must have been 
just to settle down and found a monastery, 
wherein to live the monastic life. Their 
education and their message percolated 
silently. We may be sure of that. They 
made themselves part of the life around 
them. And the result has been the establish- 
ment of centres of thought and scholarship 
that remain to-day, modified in form but still 


in the old places, still integral, still vital to 
the life about them. Fortunately religion 
is always present to provide a missionary 
impulse, to numbers of people who could 
not be induced to upset their lives for the 
vague advancement of civilisation or the 
spread of education.. The Sadharan Brahmo 
Somaj have already I understand, establish- 
ed a mission in the Kiiasya Hills. Is it 
impertinent to bring to their notice the 
old-time methods of the Buddhist Missions 
in Garhwal, and the present day needs of 
all the mountain races? 

N. 


MEN I HAVE SEEN 


I have been requested by the editor of this 
journal, to note down at my leisure 
moments, the memorable things that 
linger in my memory about the remarkable 
personalities I have come across during the 
course of my life. Such notes, it is believed, 
will have a morally elevating influence 
on the conduct and character of the rising 
generation. Believing such a thing to be 
possible, 1 have agreed, in spite of the 
infirmities of age and ill health, to comply 
with the request, am going to write down 
the reminiscences of some of our great 
men. But in doing so it is not my intention 
to give anything like a complete or con- 
nected account of any life ; for that I must 
leave the reader to other sources of inform- 
ation, confining myself only to such things 
as came under my personal observation 
and seemed to be characteristic of the 
men whom it was my pleasure and privilege 
to know. 

I. 

The Personal Reminiscences of Pandit 
I swAR Chandra Vidyasagar. 

One of the first remarkable personalities 
I came in contact with — was Pandit Iswar 
Cliandra Vidyasagar. It happened in this 
way. I was brought to Calcutta in June 
1856, by my father, who was then a 
teacher in the Government Bengali School 
'n Calcutta, I was a boy of nine years 


then and came to reside in the Calcutta 
residence of my maternal uncle, the late 
Pandit Dwarakanath Vidyabhusan, subse- 
quently the far-famed editor of the 
^maprakash. It was something like a large 
lodging-house where only men of different 
ages, some students and others otherwise 
employed, lived and messed together. I 
longed to see a female face and see the 
maternal smile, but alas that pleasure 
was denied me, and 1 was left entirely in 
the company of men who by turns cooked 
their own meals and washed their own 
plates. I was the youngest amongst them 
and was loved and petted by all. But 
their company for a young child like myself 
was highly injurious. Their talk was 
coarse and vulgar, and the way in which 
some of them lived was immoral. Some of 
them actually tried to teach me bad things. 
But fortunately I was soon admitted into 
the Calcutta Sanskrit College where 
Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar was 
the principal, to whom boys along with 
others began to look up as a hero and a 
great man. 

In the College, on our admission, we came 
under the new Vidyasagar regime. A few 
years hack Pandit Vidyasagar had intro- 
duced some great changes in the College 
regulations. First he had thrown open the 
doors of the College to others than .the 
twifie-born castes-r-Brahmins and Vaidyas ; 
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secondly, he had altered the old mode of 
teaching, namely, commencing with .\fugdha- 
bodha, the well-known Sanskrit grammai^', 
and had introduced in its place the practice 
of commencing the education of beginners 
with his own Bengali primers called Bodho- 
daya and Kathamala and his introductory 
Sanskrit grammar called Upakramanika ; 
a system disliked by the old Pandits still 
attached to the College and sometimes 
openly criticized by them, thus giving us, 
the new comers, an opportunity for dis- 
cussion. Thirdly, he had introduced the 
system of payment, instead of free educa- 
tion. Fourthly, he had commenced the 
practice of teaching English as a second 
language in the higher classes. I joined the 
College in the midst of these great changes 
and was partly influenced by the new ideas, 
which by means of constant discussion 
permeated the lowest classes. Then there 
was the wide-spread widow-remarriage 
agitation, by which Society in Bengal, and 
specially the Sanskrit College, was at that 
time being convulsed. Vidyasagar’s books 
on the subject, added to the passing of a 
Government measure sanctioning such mar- 
riages, ranged the educated community of 
the time on two sides, and the battle was 
being fought out even amongst the Sans- 
krit Pandits. The Sanskrit College natur- 
ally becarne an arena where that battle 
raged with the keenest interest, and even 
we young children became participators 
in that struggle, some taking up Vidya- 
sagar’s side, others defending the ancient 
practice. I, for myself, from the beginning 
almost, became one of Vidyasagar’s parti- 
sans and earnestly took up the cause of 
reform. One cause of this was that Pandit 
Vidyasagar was a class-fellow of my 
maternal uncle Pandit Dwarakanath Vidya- 
bhusan and a fellow student and 
personal friend of my father, Pandit 
Harananda Vidyasagar. Twice or thrice a 
week he would call at our lodging to have 
a chat with my uncle and my father on his 
pet scheme, and as I was the youngest 
little creature in that lodging I attracted 
his notice and became an object of his 
affection. I became his pet, as it were. 
The first thing he would do after coming to 
our lodging was to seek me out, to pat me 
on the cheek, to make a pair of pincers of his 
two fingers and pinch my belly, which was 


rather protuberant, or to make to me little 
presents as marks of his pleasure. His 
repeated visits made our lodging a hot-bed 
of widow-remarriage agitation, and I imbib- 
ed its atmosphere from there. What 1 
swallowed at home I disgorged at the 
College and gave rise to heated discussions 
amongst my class-mates. 

Things went on like this when in the 
cold season of the year 1856 took place the 
first remarriage of a Hindu widow, celebrat- 
ed in the house of Babu Rajkrishna Banerji 
situated in Sukeas Street, Calcutta. I shall 
never forget that day. They took me to 
witness the ceremony. When Vidyasagar 
Mahashay came with his friend, the bride- 
groom, at the head of a large procession, 
the crowd of spectators was so great that 
there was not an inch of moving space in 
the whole street, and many fell into the 
big drains which were to be seen by the 
sides of the Calcutta streets of those days. 
After the ceremony it became the subject 
of discussion e erywhere ; in the bazars and 
the shops, in the streets, in the public 
squares, in student’s lodging-houses, in 
gentlemen’s drawing rooms, in offices, and 
in distant village homes, where even women 
earnestly discussed it amongst themselves. 
The weavers of Santipore, issued a peculiar 
kind of women’s saris which contained 
woven along its borders the first line of a 
newly composed song, which went on to 
say — “^‘May Vidyasagar live long, &c.” 
Thus was an agitation kicked up, the 
like of which has seldom been witnessed 
in this country. 

Within a few months after this marriage 
there came the Indian Mutiny, and the 
quarrel of Vidyasagar with Mr. Gordon 
Young the Director of Public Instruction, 
on account of which he resigned Govern- 
ment service and entered upon a new and 
hard struggle to maintain his position in 
life and to cope with the new responsibili- 
ties thrust upon him, by the widow-re- 
marriage movement. 

From this time for one or two years I 
lost personal touch with Pandit Vidyasagar. 
He became involved in struggles which 
made his visits to our lodging rare. From 
1859 his visits again became frequent, be- 
cause he was one of the projectors of the 
Somaprakash — my uncle’s well-known paper. 
He would come to my uncle to hold 
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personal conference w.th him and to spur 
him on in the new undertaking. But this 
also ceased within a short time, for my 
uncle soon became the sole editor and pro- 
prietor of the paper, and after being once 
led into the work soon took it up in right 
earnest and threw into it his whole strength. 
The Somaprakash soon rose to be an epoch- 
making paper in Bengal, It changed the 
whole tone of Indian journalism. 

From this time till 1868 I lived without 
any personal contact with the great Pandit, 
progressing in my college studies, and pass- 
ing out of boyhood, living most of the time 
in the suburbs. Even during that period 
wherever 1 met the great Pandit, he manifest- 
ed the same interest in me, and showed the 
same affection. 

In the year 1868 one of my class-fellows, 
the late Pandit Yogendranath Vidyabhusan, 
lost his first wife, and sought my advice as 
to the course he should follow; because 
his friends and relations began to press him 
for a second marriage. We two friends 
held consultation together and as the 
cause of the remarriage of Hindu widows 
was uppermost in our minds we decided 
upon a widow-remarriage. A young Hindu 
widow was soon found out, and I 
approached Pandit Vidyasagar, seeking his 
aid in getting up that match. The Pandit 
threw himself heart and soul into the 
affair, and materially helped us in going 
through the ceremony. He procured the 
Brahmin priest who was to preside at the 
ceremony ; made material contributions 
towards feeding a pretty large number of 
guests ; made valuable presents to the bride ; 
and personally graced the ceremony with 
his presence. There was one little bit of 
Incident in connection with that day’s 
gathering which was characteristic of the 
great Pandit’s habitual good humour. A 
friend of his who was one of the guests, 
came there with his little daughter, a 
girl of nine or ten. Phis friend made his 
daughter bow at the feet of Pandit 
Vidyasagar, whereupon the latter blessed 
f>er with the following benediction — *‘May 
you live long, my little daughter, may you 
fie united to a suitable bridegroom, but 
then become a widow, and may I have the 
opportunity of getting you married again.’* 
1 his curious benediction naturally gave 
rise to general laughter ; when the great 


Pandit also laughed heartily, and said, 
if the daughters of his friends did not 
become widows how was he to carry out 
his pet idea ? It was so unpopular amongst 
his countrymen. 

After this ceremony we, the promoters 
of the remarriage, were put to very severe 
persecution. My friend who had married 
the widow was boycotted not only by his 
friends and relations but even by the ordinary 
class of Hindu servants. None would 
serve under them. At this extremity, finding 
my friend and his wife altogether deserted 
and solitary, I went to reside with 
them. When we were thus Ijving together. 
Pandit Vidyasagar made it a rule to pay 
us visits almost every other day to cheer 
us up by his company. His visits were 
sources of great pleasure to us. He would 
tell us .leJitfliiful little stories about his past 
experiences, and make funny observations 
about men and things which made us laugh 
heartily and in a manner forget all our 
trials and sufferings. 

One day the Pandit came with quite 
another purpose. He came to carry on a 
wordy warfare with the brother of my 
friend’s wife who was a co-lodger with us. 
Somebody had reported to Vidyasagar 
some remarks of this young man about the 
Pandit himself. It was not in the nature 
of the Pandit to bear a private grudge, or 
to harbour anything in secret. He loved fair 
dealing and open-faced truth, always made 
it a point to clear up misunderstandings with 
those he loved by open dealing. He came 
that day to clear that matter up. It was 
about certain observations said to have been 
made by Vidyasagar himself which the 
latter did not remember, and considered 
extremely unlikely. My young friend, 
with whom the Pandit had come to 
clear up matters, desperately stuck to 
his first assertion and would not withdraw 
his remarks in spite of the Pandit’s ap- 
parent displeasure. Vidyasagar, who was 
a fiery Brahmin all through, lost his temper, 
hurled his invectives against the young 
man, and left our lodging like an enraged 
lion. I entreated him to stop and go into 
the inner apartments and see my friend’s 
wife, hoping her very sight would calm 
him down. But paying no heed to my 
request, he ran home, at the rate of *ro 
minutes per mile. After he left us we 
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found fault with the young man for his 
ill manners when speaking to such a 
man. The next morning we sent him to 
beg pardon of the Pandit. He went, and 
finding Vidyasagar absent from home, 
quietly sat waiting for him. When Pandit 
Vidyasagar returned, he was surprised to 
see the former sitting in his study, and 
said -‘‘I doubt not you come to beg pardon. 
What a fool you must be not to allow me 
the gratification of cherishing an angry 
feeling even for two days? I flew from you 
in anger only yesterday," and you come this 
morning to beg pardon. Let my anger 
have a little time to cool, I am coming to 
yours in a day or two.” So before the apology 
was actually offered the pardon was grant- 
ed. When we heard this little story of 
reconciliation our merriment was great. 
We wondered to think what a genuinely 
good man was this great Bengali reformer. 

There was another memorable Incident 
which happened during this period of our 
intercourse. One day the Pandit called, 
and found a little girl of seven or eight 
seated on my lap ; and calling me her 
dada or elder brother. He had never seen 
that girl in our house. She was a neighbour’s 
(hiuglitv'. belonging to the barber caste. 
That little girl was a widow and we were 
persuade her widowed mother to 
consent to her remarriage. Hence was 
our interest in her and she had by that time 
become partly naturalized in our house. 
She became a little companion to my 
friend’s wife, and specially took to me as 
her kindred. She was a handsome little girl, 
not at all looking like a barber’s daughter. 
When the Pandit saw her on my lap he 
was startled and asked me who she was. 
When apprised of her history and of her 
condition he was greatly moved. The fact 
that that little child was a widow roused 
up all his old emotions ; big tear drops 
began to trickle down his cheeks ; he took 
her on his lap, clasped her in his arms; 
and said — she did not look like a barber’s 
daughter ; and when leaving, ordered me to 
get her admitted into the Bethune School, 
himself agreeing to pay her fees, and to send 
her and her mother in a palankin to his house 
so that he eould present them to his own 
mother. 

The next day they were sent to his house 
and when the mother and daughter returned 


we were all struck to hear of the warm 
reception they had received in the hands 
of Vidyasagar and his mother. The great 
Pandit turned up next day and held 
conference with me, about her education 
and her final remarriage. But alas ! before 
these plans could be carried out, my friend’s 
wife fell ill and died. During her illness 
the Pandit made gigantic efforts to save 
her ; gave me a letter of introduction to 
one of the greatest physicians of the town, 
secured everything needful for treatment 
and attendance ; and repeated his visits 
morning and evening; but alas nothing 
could save her; she expired within a week. 
It was the dreadful malady of cholera. 
Her death affected us terribly. My gr'.ef 
was very great for I loved her truly and 
she also clung to me as to a soothing 
companion, during a period of great per- 
secution and suffering. But I had no time 
to look to my personal grief. I became 
taken up with the work of consolation of 
my friend, of her own brother who had 
suffered so much on her account, *and of her 
mother also who sometime before that event 
had come to dwell with us. When she 
hung on my neck in her agony, and made 
my bosom wet with her tears, one can 
easily fancy how difficult it became to 
cherish my own sorrow for the loss of a 
dearly loved friend and sister, and now I 
had to drown my own sufferings in the 
sufferings of others. Vidyasagar Mahashay 
also fully shared our sorrows; he would 
come and weep with us and would try 
his best to help me in giving consolation 
to the bereaved family. 

The first result of this sorrowful event 
was that our joint living was broken up. 
My friend went to live somewhere else, his 
mother-in-law and brother-in-law took to 
separate house-keeping, arid I became soon 
involved in a new struggle. 1 publicly joined 
the Brahmo Samaj under Mr. Keshub 
Chandra Sen. 

The second result was, we lost sight of 
the little barber girl, whose case in subse- 
quent years turtied out to be quite deplor- 
able, That is perhaps the saddest part of 
the story. 

The fact of my joining the Brahmb SaiU a j 
made the heart of Vidyasagar Mahashay 
very sad, as I subsequently learned. But' 
he gave expression to no dtiffleasure iu 
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once the secretary of the T^atwa^^sai Sab^ 
of MahBrshrDeveotira Nath Tagoi^, aod wad 
also a Jugular contributor to its journal, 
the Tatwahodhini Patrika ; consequently 
his sympathiee were with those who acted 
from thrir convictions. 

Within a few years after my joining the 
Brahmo Samaj my fathet left my village 
home in despair and went to spend his re- 
maining years in Benares. Vidyasagar 
Mahashay did not quite like this proceeding, 
as will be manifest from the ir!g in- 

cident. During his residence in Benares, 
my father once visited Calcutta, and as his 
usual practice was, called at the house of 
his friend Pandit Vidyasagar, Fhe latter 
who had scant regard for the forms of 
orthodox Hinduism taunted my father for 
his settling down in Benares. The follow- 
ing is the substance of the conversation, 
that took piAce between them, as reported 
to me by a third party who was present 
on that occasion. 

Vidyasagar -"Well Haran, you haVe 
settled down in Benares; but have you 
learnt to smoke g’nti/a? 

My father — What connection is there be- 
tween settling down in Benares and smok- 
ing ^anja ? 

Vidyasagar -Don’t you see, according to 
popular belief, as soon as you die in Benares 
YOU are to become tlie god Shiva, But 
Shiva is a notorious gow/a-smoker. Is it not 
the wiser course then to habituate yourself to 
ganja smoking ? Otherwise the first experi- 
ment may be a sore trial to you. 

Soon after my joining the Brahmo 
S iiiiaj, my father expelled me with my wife 
tmd my infant daughter from his house and 
we came to reside in Calcutta. VidyasagliT 
M iliashay did not lose sight of us, but went 
on making kind inquiries about us, and 
giving me such advice as he thought 
necessary. 

I'here was one incident that took place 
Within this period which is worth record* 
Though still a student, 1 was keeping 

a separate house mrith my young wile 
Juul ipy infant daughter with great 
cl 1 fficulty^^ managing my expenses from my 
Imlarship funds.^ thb period ■ 


hard condfct, a ^school-fellow of mirier 
who had married a widow and had been 
accordingly discarded by his father, who 
was a rich than of the town, and had Rome 
time ago left Calcutta and gone fo the N. 
W. Provinces, on a change, suddenly turned 
tip one thoming at the door of my house, 
directly from the Railway Stattoh, with 
his wife and child, himself in an advanced 
state of disease. This friend’s conduct in 
the past had not been commendable and 
his friends had enough reason for turning 
cold shoulders to him. But my case was 
quite different that day. He had come 
to my dooj without intict^ion, himself 
unwell and his wife and dinld in a state 
of destitution. 1 could not refuse him 
admission into the house, especially when 
I rernembered that I had a hand in his 
marriage. Somehow we made room for 
them in the small house, and at once 
placed him under medical treatment. But 
his disease showed no sign of improve- 
ment, and we began to entertain grave 
doubts as to his final recovery. At this 
stage he requested me, to exert my infiu- 
ence towards bringing his father to see him, 
and to secure a reconciliation between 
them. .\s I was personally unknown to 
his father the request seemed to be a 
difficult one. Yet it made me very sorrv 
to think that this last request, as 1 thought 
it then, of a friend should go iinfulfilled. 
Meditating upon this question it struck me 
that Pandit Vid 3 'asagar was a great friend 
of his father, and had considerable influ- 
ence on him, and the thing, that 1 found 
difficult to achieve on my account, might 
be accomplished through his aid. Where- 
upon one morning 1 called on him. ' Love 
is such a thing! From my very look he 
could gather that there was something 
my mind and before I opened 
my lips he begam the conversation by 
asking— **What is it that troubles you?*’ 
Then 1 related the whole story to him. 
I did not kno^ before that the Pandit had 
Heard something from the father of my 
friend, about the latter’s previous conduct, 
which had given rise to deep dissatisfaction. 
He broke out in an outburst of passionate 
reSeptment, severely scolded me for keeping 
connection with such persons, Or ttkseiVtng 
them in my house, and plainly told me 
he would sooner whip than help such 
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miscreants. I was stupefied apd dumb; and 
all my hopes about moving him lathis 
matter vanished like a dream, rfe a 
few minwtes I sat there speechless, marking 
the waves of resentment passing on that 
great countenance and pondering over the 
plan to be followed next. At last 1 began 
to move, I rose and bowed at his feet only 
remarking,— “Alas ! his last request \ am 
unable to fulfil.” These words, it seemed, 
brought round the great man. He ordered 
me to take my seat again and tried to ex- 
plain his great outburst, concluding with 
a promise that he would bring my friend’s 
father to my house the next morning. He 
literally kept that promise and brought the 
dying man’s father to my house next 
morning. An interview took place between 
father and son, from which field we both 
retired, the Pandit spending the time in 
making inquiries about the pecuniary condi- 
tion of my friend and his plans and purposes. 
Coming to know that their condition was 
quite miserable and that those expenses were 
being somehow met by me, he placed a 
currency note of ten rupees in my hands 
asking me to see that my friend’s wife and 
child might not suffer. When he left, amongst 
our friends we talked over this strange 
phenomenon of his wishing to whip a man 
at one moment, and offering pecuniary 
aid for his wife and child at the next. 

There was another incident which happen- 
ed soon after which bore testimony to another 
trait of the great Pandit’s character. His 
venerable mother was recently dead and he 
was so overwhelmed with sorrow that he 
ternporarily retired from Calcutta and was 
living in a garden-house in the suburbs, 
where his friends thought it better not to 
disturb him by their visits. I too gave up 
the practice of occasionally seeing him. 
For months together it was found that the 
least thing that revived the memory of his 
mother would make him weep like a child. 
During this period two young men came 
to reside with some Brahmo friends at a 
students’ lodging house. Their past history 
was a interesting one. They belonged, they 
said, to respectable middle class families in 
the Madras Presidency ; but being attracted 
toivards Christianity they had to leave 
their native place and came to Bombay 
upder Christian guardianship. For some 
reasons their baptism was deferred and they 


were sent up to Calcutta to be placed in 
the St* Xavier’s College for education At 
this stage they came in contact with a 
Brahmo young man who was a student of 
that CoUege. From what they heard of 
Brahmoism and of the Brahmo Samaj from 
this young man, they became anxious to 
see Mr. Keshub Chandra Sen, who advised 
them to put up with the young Brahmos 
of that students’ lodging. Here they came 
in contact with me. Their Hindu friends and 
relatives in Madras not having allowed any 
pecuniary aid to them and the Brahmo 
Samaj being too poor to render any aid in 
that way, they were at that time main- 
taining themselves by going about to 
see well-to-do citizens of Calcutta and 
raising subscriptions on their own behalf. 
This sort of existence became too burden- 
some for thcni. 'Vhey had secured the 
signatures of a number of Calcuttamagnates, 
for instance, in a subscription book, by 
visiting the British Indian A.ssociation on 
one of its committee days. But the 
greatest possible difficulty was experienced 
in realizing those subscriptions. They 
returned day after day from the doors of 
these big men either the durwan not having 
permitted them to see the master, or the 
Dewan Babu having dismissed them with 
orders to come some other time. Thus 
precious time was lost in wandering about 
from door to door, and their needs were 
far from being supplied. At this stage 
they came to me and entreated me to use 
my influence with Pandit Vidyasagar to 
get some promise of help for them. Inas- 
much as the latter was going throifgh a 
period of mourning, I could not take them 
to his suburban residence, nor could I give 
them a letter. At this extremity they 
decided upon seeing the great reformer 
without my letter of introduction. The 
following is the report they gave me after 
their return. After hearing their whole 
story, Vidyasagar MahasKay first showed 
marked displeasure ; declaring their suffer- 
ings to be a fit punishment for deserting 
their parents; but soon relented and 

showed caiisiderabk sympathy with their 
present trials. He strongly censured the 
cruel and irresponsible conduct of the 
rich men of Calcutta in first signing their 
names in a subscription book and after- 
wards leaving the boys to the mercy of 
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nnrlerlings. He t60k the subscription 
book frtim them, to^ out the pages con- 
taining the signatures and threw the books 
away, asking them never to seek interview 
with these rich men again. He concluded 
by promising them a monthly help of twenty 
rupees till they heard from their friends and 
and relations in Madras. He also gave a 
letter to his manager in Calcutta, in which 
there was an order to pay an additional 
thirty rupees for any emergency that might 
occur. 

Within a few years I became quite 
absorbed in Brahmo Samaj work and could 
see him only occasionally when the talk 
mostly turned on his splended library 
of which he was so fond. His library, on 
which he had spent thousands, was a sight 
worth seeing and it was a pleasure to me 
to have a look at the books. 

The following Incidents perhaps hap- 
pened during this period. On one occasion 
a Madrasi friend of mine came with his wife 
to spend some time with us in Calcutta. 
They were my guests. They wished very 
much to see the widow-marriage reformer. 
I took both of them to see the Pandit. He 
gave them a hearty welcome, invited them 
to dinner one day and presented a beauti- 
ful sari to my friend's wife. After thii, 
one afternoon we were surprised to fin4l 
Vidyasagar Mahashay coming to iny house 
in a carriage to take my friend and his 
wife out for sight-seeing. When my friends 
returned they were quite enthusiastic about 
the manner in which the great Pandit had 
entertained them. 

Oh another occasion I was sitting with 
the venerable Pandit in his study when an 
nld woman belonging to the Eurasian 
community ’turned up with a written 
petition for pecuniary help. Looking 
into the petition he said, “Why don’t you 
go to your own people, I mean to Christians ? 
I'he wants of the native population are 
too many and too urgent for our charity.*’ 
hut before he could finish the sentence he 
observed that the woman was panting from 
exertion in ascerniing the steps. He at 
once stopped, went up to her and said-— 
"Oh, you are panting, why did you not 
^end up the petition from downstairs? 
T hey have done wrong by letting you 
come up. Shall I call my servant with a fan 
b) fan you ?** By that time she was a little 


stronger and said that she did not want 
to be fanned. Without a further woi^ 
the Pandit opened his box and gave her 
five or ten rupees, the exact sum I do not 
remember. 

The third occasion also was a memorable 
one. A well-known educated Bengali, a 
dear friend of Pandit Vidyasagar, once came 
to Calcutta for the treatment of a riiece of 
his, whose mind was wandering. She was 
a favourite child of the family, and one of 
Vi (Ivasa gar’s pets. She was a young woman 
then, a mother of children. Since the out- 
break of her malady she became an object 
of anxious care to Pandit Vidyasagar as 
well as her family. They came and began 
to live in a house, on one of the public 
streets of the town, where Pandit Vidya- 
sagar was a daily visitor. As a mark of her 
wandering mind the diseased lady took into 
her head the fancy that she would eat no- 
thing unless Vidyasagar offered it to her 
mouth. So she shut up her mouth and 
went on fasting. When the thing was re- 
ported to the great Pandit he smiled and 
offered to come to the house twice daily 
to feed her. He would sit by her as a 
father, coax her with many endearments, 
then take up the morsel in his hand and pre- 
sent it to her, when she would open her 
mouth and swallow it. This thing went on 
for many days. People were struck to see 
how the Pandit not only made lime to 
come to the house twice every day, but 
laid aside the ordinary caste scruples for 
feeding, though a Brahmin himself, a Sudra 
woman, simply because she was the daughter 
of a valued friend of his, and one whom 
he had loved almost from her infancy. Now 
during this his visiting period, one day, 
myself with a friend of mine called at the 
house to pay our respect to the uncle of that 
lady. There were a number of other men, 
who had also called for a similar purpose. 
Finding it more agreeable to sit ip the 
open Veranda of the house by the side of 
the street, we were all seated there, when 
the great Pandit arrived. He was delighted 
to fi^nd so many of us there, a great treat 
for his social instincts. He requested us to 
stay on till he finished his feeding Tipsiness 
and returned. We did so. He came and 
began his stories, which kept all of us 
in roars of latightcr. At last he requested 
his friend to send lor a few pice 
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wor^h of <at ktfi^ of rice» used 

by tbe poor men of Bengal). When,A(|trie 
was brought, he requested us to eat it, aly 
he also htgAn to make his tifhn out of tt»^ 
Just fancy the picture of Pandit Ifwar 
Chandra Vidyasagar sitting with his friends 
in the open by the side of a public street 
and chewing Murie. Just at that moment 
there came a Bengali Christian street* 
preacher, who knew me personally. He 
drew nigh unto me, was struck to find me 
chewing Afurk^ and began conversation by 
asking me what I thought about ray 
salvation. He plainly told me that my 
Brahmotsm would not do and that I had 
come only half way and was halting on the 
road. Pandit Vidyasagar was immensely 
amused by his talk and wanted to make 
fun of him. The Christian had never seen 
the Pandit, it seemed, for otherwise he would 
have been, more respectful towards him. 
The Pandit said, “Leave those young fellows, 
sir, they have yet enough time to think 
of their salvation ; come to Us, old rogues, 
who are about to depart this life.” That 
mode of address should have been enough 
for the Christian preacher to find the spirit 
in which the invitation came. But he did 
not see it. Full of enthusiasm he went to 
the side where the Pandit was sitting and 
began his preaching. A few witty remarks 
of the former convinced him that the tone 
and temper of the old mart was quite 
different from what he wanted. Within 
a few minutes he left Vidyasagar’s presence 
in a rage, saying “What an old reprobate 
sinner you must be, to treat such things 
thus. You are sure to rot in hell.” There 
was A hearty laughter after the man left. 
The Pandit said to me, “Don’t let feifii 
knoiw my name, then he will be funth^ 
shocked. 1 only wanted to make a little 
fun over these rnen’s habit of preaching 
to others in season and out of season.” 

Two mdre personal reminiscences linger 
in my memory and seem to be worth 
recording. Some time during the succeeding 
years, when my eldest daughter Hemlata 
was a girl of fifteen or sixteen years 
and was Studying a c)as8*book which 
contained an extract from Pandit Vidya- 
sagar’s preface to the first edition of his book^ 
on the remarriage of Hindu wi do ws^ she 
became an adroiier of the well of 

^ ideas if. She had heard of 


the Pandit from tm 
to him as a heto and a 
alter reading that extract 
lor? the pefojrtner became great, and she 
requested rn| to take her to see the g^eat 
man once, it at once struck me that it was 
certainly an omission not to have intro- 
duced her to the great reformer. So 1 'wnt 
to him at once to arrange for a visit. I he 
next day as I was taking Hemlata in a 
carriage, she observed— “Papa, Vidyasagar 
Mahashay is an old Pandit, he is in favour 
of widow remarriage, but does he like 
keeping girls unmarried till they lalttain 
maturity? What will he say to you when 
he finds me, the grand-daughter of a 
venerated Brahmin and of a friend of his. 
remaining unmarried till sixteen.” I smiled 
when I heard this and said —“You do not 
know Vidyasagar: he is a reformer even 
in this matter.” 

When we approached the great Pandit 
he gave my daughter a warm reception ; 
Introduced her to his daughters and enter' 
tained her with sweetmeats. At last when 
I related to him the substance of our conver- 
sation held in the carriage, he laughed most 
heartily, and addressing my daughter, said, 
“You seem t«> think that yoiy father alone 
is a reformer and a bahadur (Ke., a hero,) in 
this matter; don’t you know I have not 
allowed m5' daughters to be married in 
their childhood ? All of them grew up, till 
they were of >mur age and perhaps older 
and were then united to suitable husbands. 
Then looking to the face of my daughter, 
and pointing to himself he playfully sg^^d 
“Don’t be anxious, if your father does not 
get you married ; betimes, here is your 
bridegroom, you are my sweetheart, come 
to this old man in due time and he will 
gladly accept you as his bride.” It is well- 
known to ali Hindus in Bengal that grand- 
fathers often call their grabd -daughters 
their sweet- hearts. So the great Pandit 
played the grand-father to tniy daughter on 
that occasion. His remarks caused rpar'^ 
of laughter amongst all present. 

The la# memorable incident waa a 
characteristic one. ft happened in iBqi 
of 2^91 short ly before hm death* We Were 
then residing to jja House close to Vtd^ 
sagar^s Coih^ge. 'Phe ladtes of our, bouse 

'to -ffloe .#!»«■ 'day;, 'th»t;,.':;sch<^lbpy 
.'had:' b^if^^.secn-. ■altetr''«chopt 
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on the terracft 4il ^ to after Bcflic^i houi»|ahd the n^xt day severely 

look at ftikd tease vatlowi wiayssiich of our punish^ tlie ofiend^ 

^irU as fvettt to the terraee^i^ o«r Thus was the Pandit always kind and 

the evenmga to have a stfoH tn the open air, helpful towards me. Indeed it Is a great 

.hereby uuninR them iflooflvenience. One privilege for a man to be able to come irt 

,l,iy during my visit , to the great Pandit personal contact with a great man like 
I reported this maner to him. He was hirnself. His memory is a precious legacy 

highly tncensecl. The next day in the which truly enriches us. That memory I 

evening he suddenly turned up in the shall cherish till death closes upon me; 

College house, stealthily came up to the ^ part, only a small part, of that 

terrace and actually found a number of legacy I leave for those who are coining 
hoys trying to tease our girls. He prevented after us. ’ " 

their escape, took down their names ; 

gave strict orders to shut the terrace door Sivanath SastRI. 


MATTER AND SPIRIT 

R eaders f>f popular science are not 
aware of the monstrous strides which 
Natural F’hilosophy makes, neither the 
transformations which the “Matter” of the 
chemists and physicists has undergone under 
the Mathematical analysis of physical pheno- 
mena. Persons who babble in their super- 
ficial knowledge of science and who are 
generally turned into “rank materialists” 
simply because .they do not know “how 
to infer” will be literally confounded if 
they intend to go deep into the nature of 
things. Sir William Thompson, better 
known as Lord Kelvin, the giant of the 
19th century, was regarded as the late 
monirch of science and was one of the 
most universally xevered men of our time. 
Popular minds stared aghast at the 
inference he draws in his reports to the 
l^oyal Society out of his c6Rseless labour 
ind marvellous embodiment of intcHeciual 
energy. ‘♦Can his physical interpretations,'** 
his biographer. Prof, S. P. Thompson, 
“of mathematical analysis convey any 
clear idea to nine hundred and mnety-nine 
out of every thousand of his contempora- 
Iri his mathematical balance He 
weighs the molecule, puts a girdle round 
atom, yet he asserts “that mathematics 
iind dynamics fail us when we are confront- 
ed with the problem origifi of life 

the We mast peintse and marvel 

the cation of living ^ creatures.** In 
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1903 he said, “Science positively affirms 
creative powder ; science makes every one 
feel a miracle in himself. We are absolutely 
forced by Science to admit and believe 
with absolute confidence in a Directive 
Power, in an influence other than physical, 
dynamical or electrical forces. ..... If 
you think strangely enough you will be 
forced by .science to the belief tn God, 
which is the foundation of all religion.”* 

His brother Sir James rh^aipson has 
advanced a step further, a grand step it is. 
Its physical significance is enormous and its 
significance when applied to the higher 
aspects of life cannot but be tremendous ; 
for the best and trembling bulwork of 
materialism is shattered for ever. If we 
confidently believe with Lord Kelvin that 
there is one Conscious intelligent Directive^, 
Power in the tint verse, and at the same 
time believe with his brother, that matter 
is nothing but “etherealised energy,” wha| 
becomes of the material solution of the 
riddle of the universe, what becomes of the 
atomic theory of the human consciousness, 
wbat becomes of the phytogeny of the soul 
(Haeckel), what becomes of the dieory of 
the eternal correlation of matter and force ? 

Let us consider briefly what tiiansforma- 
tions tHe conceptions of Matter has unde!'- 
gone during the last quarter of a century. 
That each chemical element is a distinct 
• $, P, Thompson--^Zi/tf ^ 
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entity, compost of distinGt, Majiividual and 
untransformable atoms, is the -t^pry 
adopted by text books still, but not so by me 
$avants. On that theory is based the funda- 
mental principles of Chemistry; the law 
of conservation of energy and the kinetic 
theory of gases. Matter, being composed 
“of atoms and likely to remain so to the 
last day of the universe, is popularly con- 
ceived “as that which fills space, as that 
which perceptually moves, and as that which 
can be defined as- heavy, hard, and impene- 
trable. Conceptual matter is thus merely a 
name for the Geometrical ideals endowed 
with certain correlated motions by aid of 
which we describe the routine of our ex- 
ternal perceptions.” Thus says Prof. 
Karl Pearson.* But what is the final sub- 
stratum of this “perceptual matter,” this 
matter of natural science ? The vortex 
theory of atoms propounded by Lord 
Kelvin and elaborated by James Thompson, 
attempts at a wide embracing conception 
and tries to conceive those distinct atoms 
as different whirlpools or vortices in the 
ether or some such immaterial substance. 
In the first place, he continues, the ether 
is a pure conception by aid of which we 
correlate in conceptual sphere various 
motions. These motions are the symbols 
by which we briefly describe the. sequences 
and relationships we perceive between groups 
of phenomena. The ether is thus a mode 
of resuming our perceptual experience ; but 
like a good many other conceptions of 
which we have no direct perception. 
Physicists project into the phenomenal 
world and assert its real existence. I From 
this it is evident that a thoroughgoing 
mathematician and a man who has earned 
his name on writing remarkable disserta- 
tions on “Chance” and “Probabilities,” really 
turns into a metaphysician himself though 
straining hard at every step not to clash 
his views with the common metaphysicians 
of the age. But facts are very stubborn 
things ; and we are tiow supplied with such 
facts as to push our views one step further 
which shbd a more clear light on some of 
the obscure corners of molecular science. 

^ The discovery of the fact that all matter 
dissociates, 4.e. exibibits the properties of 

Grammar of Science ^ pp. 3ti>i2. 

4 fWii, p. 309. 


radio-activity like those of radium, uranium, 
thorium &c., has completely changed our 
fundamental ideas of waiter. What becopies 
of matter when it dis^iaies ? Do the atotrii 
when they disintegrate divide into still smal- 
ler fractions, retaining thtir individual chemi- 
cal properties and thus form into a sort of 
atomic dust ? The conclusions arrived at 
by the investigators of both the old and 
new worlds astound the chemists of the 
old school and the layman alike. The 
theory of the transmutation of elements once 
started by Prout, speculated by Dumas, 
observed in part by Piazzi Smyth, elaborated 
in the “Psotyle theory” by Sir William 
Crookes, reappears in a different garb but 
with the most renowned mathematical 
physicists at its back. From the hand of 
chemists the theory has passed bn to 
the hand of electricians. I'hey argue that 
atoms pass through a series of ‘energic’ 
changes until they return to the state 
of imponderable, immaterial ether. Prof. 
Gustave Le Bon summarizes all the facts 
as follows; — 

1. Matter hitherto supposed to be iodestructible 
vanishes siowly. 

2. Matter formerly regarded as inert and only 
able to give back the energy originally supplied to it 
is, on the other hand, itself, a colossal reservoir of 
energy, which it fan expend without borrowing any- 
thing from without. 

3 Forc» And Matter are two different forms of one 
and the sarnie thing. Each cart exist under certain 
circutnstanoes independently without associating with 
the other. Matter represents tlie stable form of energy, 
force represents the unstable form. 

4. By the process rtf dissociation or dcmateriali^a- 
tion, the stable form of energj-, termed matter, \s simply 
transformed into the unstable forms, known by the 
names of, electricity, heat, light, < 5 lc. 

In the early eighties Dr. Buchner wrote, 
“It i» the greatest service rendered to us by 
Chemistry that for the last hundred years 
it has taught us this indubitable fact, that 
the unceasing changes and transformations 
of phenomenon, which pass daily before bur 
eyes, the formation and destruction of 
organic and inorganic forms and ^gures, do 
not consist of tbe /ermatfon of matter pre- 
viously non-existent j nor of the destruction of 
matter then present^ as was generally thought 
in the earlier times (t.e. in the days of the 
alchemists) but that tiiis change consists in 
nothing save in a continual and unbroken 
rotation of the same substance^ of whitdt the mass 
and the quality remain unalterable and 
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identical for all a geC‘^ This view has radi 
cally chan^d. Theinvestigations ol Ramsayv 
Rutherfor^j Sody and others have proved 
beyond a shadow of doubt that, one matter 
can vanish, and out of it another can arise ; 
that from the element thorium^ various 
emanations of thorium^ having individual 
properties of their own, come into existence ; 
that all matter is slowly dissociating into 
other forms of matter and “that energy can 
evolve out of that to which no extraneous 
energy have already been communicated. 
The law of conservation., of energy supposed 
to be the universal law of nature cannot be 
now applied to the intra-atomic energy, 
which is characterized by its colossal great- 
ness and its considerable accumulation 
within a very limited, not to say, infini- 
tesimal volume. 

What Mr. Herbert Spencer once asserted 
in his First Principles, that an atom is 
nothing but a centre of force and nothing 
but a centre, is at least come to be accepted 
not as a hypothesis, but as a fact. Matter, 
as we know it, is nothing but “a non-matter 
In motion”. “A natural phenomenon”, says 
Le Bon, “is nothing but a transformation 
of equilibrium”. The state of change of 
equilibrium is what we call the state of 
disintegration. “When the changes are 
very slow we give the name of matter ; 
when they are rapid we call them electricity, 
light, &c.” 

What then about the mass of a material 
body? Text books are drumming into our 
brains the “incontrovertible transmutations 
of the mass of a body and its indestructibi- 
lity”; we have been taught that matter 
may change its shape and form, but not its 
mass; that it will keep this constancy from 
world’s end to world’s end. But we are now 
called upon to believe that “the mass of a 
material body is not a permanent entity, it 
is only a temporary phase. A non-matter like 
ether, when in rapid motion behaves like 
an ordinary perceptual matter. Prof. J, J. 
1 hompson sums up his views thus : — 

"The mass of a sphere incr eased, in consequence 

its electrification. Kaufmann's results give us the 
means of comparing that part of the mass due to the 
‘■lectric charge wfth the part independent of the 
t'lectrification, . . . . . , and the mass appreciably 
varies with the velocity, t 

“The view, I wish to put before you” continues Prof. 
I hompson, “is that it is not merely a part of the mass 

* Buchner,— /■orcf « Hi/ Matter, 1884, pp., 14-15. 


of the body which arises in this way, but the n/hole 
mass of any body is just the mass of ether surrounding 
the body . . . • In tact, that all mass is mass of ether 
and ail Kinetic energy, kinetic energy of the ether.’’* 

The fundamental ideas of science are 
thus changing. Mr. Bernard Brunhes, a 
far-seeing physicist of France, thus expres- 
ses himself, —“That nothing is lost should 
be obleted from the exposition of the laws 
of physics, for the science of to-day teaches 
us that something is lost. It is certainly 
in the direction of the leakage, of the 
wearing away of the worlds and not in the 
direction of their greater stability, that the 
science of to-morrow will modify the reign- 
ing ideas.” “The concepts of potential 
energy, unutilizable energy, degradation of 
energy, &c., are the consequences of a con- 
fusion of ideas, according to which energy 
is supposed to be a sort of substance. This 
invisible entity is the secret mover of things, 
it is supposed to circulate unceasingly 
through the universe by constantly trans- 
forming itself.” “Matter which seems to 
give us the image of stability and repose, 
only exists then, by reason of the rotatory 
movement of its particles,’^ it is velocity, 
pure and simple, and only a particular 
form of energy. t Thus when the atoms 
have radiated all their energy in the form 
of luminous, calorific, electric and other 
forms of vibrations, they return to the 
primitive ether. “Matter and energy have 
returned to the nothingness of things like 
the wave into the ocean.” 

But the ocean remains. What is the 
ocean ? Is it the ocean of pure abstrp^ct energy 
or a mere abstraction ? Positive Science 
cannot answer, but there is one stand-point 
which science has left untouched and like an 
unfathomable abyss has stayed the march of 
scientists. According to Tyndall, Huxley, 
Kelvin, Darwin, and others, the universe is 
composed of three Inseparable entities,— 
matter, energy and consciousness. Accor- 
ding to the materialist giant of the later part 
of the 19th century, Prof. Ernest Haeckel, 
the three fundamental entities are, matter, 
energy and sensation. But a corraot 
process of reasoning would at once make 
it evident that the sensation of Haeckel 
means the same thing as the consciousness 

• Thompson . — Electricity and matter, pp 5^1-51. 
(1908;. 

f be Bon, Evolution of Force, pp. 61-2, 77, 80, 91, 
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of Hlixley atjd TyirdaU ; it is only , the 
matdrialtstic prejtidices of Hae6kel tha^id 
hot iinak^ adopt a title 

seemed to klro somewhat “spiritualistic/' 
Yet the Monism of Haeckel when shorn pf 
its materialistic garb almost resembles pure 
Idealism. He posits an imaginary substance^ 
like the substantia of Spinoza, whose 
three fundamental attributes he supposes 
to be, matter, energy and sensation, (or 
consciousness). have nothing to find 

fahlt with him so far, for these are the 
perceptual entities as far as the world of 
experience is concerned. But experimental 
science now proves that matter and energy of 
the perceptual world are convertible ; they arc 
not attributes but mere states of equilibrium. 
Instead of three entities we arrive now at 
two fundamental entities, energy and con- 
sdousness. Yet Monism must be the ulti- 
mate truth. If matter coalesces with energy, 
cannot energy coalesce with consciousness 
in the end ? We know not what energy is; 
energy is only perceived when there is 
some change in the static or dynamic 
equilibrium of the ever present, hypothetical 
ether. Yet, energy, as we conceive, can 
never be consciousness (Huxley, Tyndall), 


god gt the same time; there cannot be two 
entities In the ultimate’ Irom etffotity to 
eternity. We are, forced to «dtnit the 
eteVnal verity of cboscioueness only, ertergy 
and matter being Its varioijs phases. The 
conclusion of modern acience would have 
somewhat resembled the ^*hylo«oitrd'^ of 
Haeckel if it were maintained tlmt matter 
would always remain as matter and energy 
as energy. But the identity of ♦‘psyche” 
and “physis” is more intimate than what 
Haeckel admits. Attributes of a substance 
eannot change whereas phases are alterable. 
Matter and energy being transformable, 
therefore, cannot be properties or attribiitc- 
but mere phases of equi lib rium. If pure 
enetgy can mathematically exist, cannot 
consciousness, which is higher than matter, 
higher than energy, which conceives matter 
and energy, which is the only centre of 
activity, remain in its pure state, and by 
some unknown commotion, or what physi- 
cists term, change of equilibria, temporarily 
transform itself in part into what is percep- 
tually cognized as matter and energy ? 
Who can tell what the science of the 20 th 
century will rfeveal. 

Raj Kumar Banbrji. 


THE PROBLEM OF INDIA 

A LETTER. 


“Shantiniketan," 
Bolpur, E l. Ry., India. 
^ January y igog. 
Myron H. Phelps, Es^., 

New York. 

My Dear Sir, 

1 am exceedingly gratified to receive ybur 
very kind letter and to know of your 
,, desire for our welfare, 
in regard to the assistance you expect 
from me, I -am alrgid 'that as I have never, 
been used to ex^iess myself in the English 
langb<age t shall to give an 

Adequate I feel to 

be the, truth ««6cidt bur cuunti^ However; 

I aliali attempt as best f may to give you asi 


outline of my views, more as a response to 
your message of good will than with the 
hope of rendering any help in your friendly 
endeavours. 

One need not dive deep, it teems to me, to 
discover the problem of India; it is so plainly 
evident on the surface. Our country is 
divided by numberless differences —physical, 
social,: linguistic, religious ; and this obvi- 
ous fact must he taken into account in any 
course which is destined to lead us into our 
own place among the nations who are 
building up the history of Man. The trite 
maxim “History repeats itself” is like most 
otl^r saying but h^l ^e truth , The Con- 
di tions which have pip^tlibi iii Indta from 
a remote antiquity have guided its Mstory 
along R jM^ttcttlar ^ehanheL which trot 

and : the ; Iwie*'" of 
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evolution taken by other countries under 
different sets of influences, ft would be a sad 
misreading of the lessons of the past to apply 
our energies to tread too closely in the 
footsteps of any other nation, however 
successful in its own career. I feel strongly 
that our country has been entrusted with a 
message which is not a mere echo of the 
living voices that resound from Western 
shores, and to be true to her trust she 
must realize the Divine purpose that has 
been manifest throughout her history ; she 
must become conscious of the situation she 
has been instrumental in creating of its 
meaning and possibilities. 

It has ever been India’s lot to accept 
alien races as factors in her civilization. 
You know very well how the caste that 
proceeds from color takes elsewhere a most 
virulent form. I need not cite modern 
instances of the animosity which divides 
white men from negroes in your own country, 
and excludes Asiatics from European colo- 
nies. When, however, the white-skinned 
Aryans on encountering the dark aboriginal 
races of India found themselves face to 
face with the same problem, the solution 
of which was either extermination, as has 
happened in America and Australia, ora 
modification in the social system of the 
superior race calculated to accommodate 
the inferior without the possibility of either 
friction or fusion, they chose the latter. 
Now the principle underlying this choice 
obviously involves mechanical arrangement 
and juxtaposition, not cohesion and amal- 
gamation. By making very careful provision 
for the differences, it keeps them ever alive. 
Unfortunately, the principle once accepted 
inevitably grows deeper and deeper into the 
constitution of the race even after the 
stress of the original necessity ceases to 
exist. 

Thus secure in her rigid system of seclu- 
sion, in the very process of inclusion, India 
m different periods of her history received 
with open arms the medley of races that 
poured in on her without any attempt at 
'-lilting out undesirable elements. I 
fieed not dwell at length on the evils of the 
resulting caste system. It cannot be denied, 
^nd this is a fact whibh foreign onlookers 
too often overlook, that it has served a very 
useful ptirpose in its day and has been even 
up to a late age* of immense protective 


benefit to India. It has largely contributed 
to the freedom from narrowness and intoler^ 
ance which distinguishes the Hindu religion 
and has enabled mces with widely different 
culture and even antagonistic social and 
religious usages and ideals to settle down 
peaceably side by side — a phenomenon 
which cannot fail to astonish Europeans, 
who, with comparatively less jarring 
elements, have struggled for ages 
to establish peace and harmony among 
themselves. But this very absence of 
struggle, developing into a ready acquie- 
scence in any position assigned by the 
social system, has crushed individual man- 
hood and has accustomed us for centuries 
not only to submit to every form of domina- 
tion, but sometimes actually to venerate 
the power that holds us down. The assign- 
ment of the business of government almost 
entirely to the military class reacted upon 
the whole social organism by permanently 
i xcludiiig the rest of the people from all 
political co-operation, so that now it is 
hardly surprising to find the almost entire 
absence of any feeling of common interest, 
any sense of national responsibility, in the 
general consciousness of a people of whom as 
a whole it has seldom been any part of their 
pride, their honor, their dharmay to take 
thought or stand up for their country. This 
completeness of stratification, this utter 
submergence of the lower by the higher, 
this immutable and all-pervading system, 
has no doubt imposed a mechanical uni- 
formity upon the people but has at the same 
time kept their different sections inflexibly 
and unalterably separate, with the conse- 
quent loss of all power of adaptation and 
re-adjustment to new conditions and forces. 
The regeneration 6f the Indian people, to 
my mind, directly and perhaps solely 
depends upon the removal of this condition. 
Whenever I realize the hypnotic hold which 
this gigantic system of cold-blooded 
repression has taken on the minds of our 
people whose social body it has so com- 
pletely entwined in its endless coils that 
the free expression of manhood even under 
the direst necessity has become almost an 
impossibility, the only remedy that suggests 
itself to me and which even at the risk of 
uttering a truism I cannot but repeat, is — to 
educate them out of their trance. • 

I know i shall be toldthat foreign dominion 
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is also one of the things not conducive to 
the free growth of manhood. But it miyist be 
remembered that with us foreign domiriion 
is not an excrescence the forcible extirpa- 
tion of which will restore a condition of 
normal health and vigor. It has manifested 
itself as a political symptom of our social 
disease, and at present it has become 
necessary to us for effecting the dispersal 
of all internal obstructive agencies. For 
we have now come under the domination 
not of a dead system, but of a living power, 
which, while holding us under subjection, 
cannot fail to impart to us some of its own 
life. This vivifying warmth f.iom outside 
is gradually making us conscious of our own 
vitality aud the newly awakened life is mak- 
ing its way slowly, but surely, even through 
the barriers of caste. 

The mechanical incompatibility and con- 
sequent friction between the American colo- 
nies and the parent country was completely 
done away with by means of a forcible 
severance. The external force which in the 
eighteenth-century France stood to divide 
class from class had only to be (»vercome by 
vis major to bring emancipation to a homo- 
geneous people. But here in India are work- 
ing deep-seated social forces, complex 
internal reactions, for in no other country 
under the sun has such a juxtaposition of 
races, ideas and religions occurred ; and the 
great problem which from time immemorial 
India has undertaken to solve is what in 
the absence of a better name may be called 
the Race Problem. At the sacrifice of her 
own political welfare she has through long 
ages borne this great burden of heterogeneity, 
patiently working all the time to evolve out 
of these warring contradictions a great syn- 
thesis. Her first effort was spent in the 
arrangement of vast materials, and in this 
she had attained a perhaps somewhat dearly 
bought success. Now has come the time 
when she must begin to build, and dead 
arrangement must gradually give way to 
living construction, organic growth. If at 
this stage vital help has come from the West 
even in the guise of an alien rule, India 
must submit— nay welcome it, for above 
all she must achieve her life’s work. 

She must take it as a significant fact in 
her history that when on the point of being 
overcome with a torpor that well nigh caused 
her to forget the purpose of what she had 


accomplished, a rude shock of life should 
have thus burst in upon her reminding her 
of her mission and giving her strength to 
carry it on. It is now manifestly her 
destiny that East and West should find 
their meeting place in her ever hospitable 
bosom. The unification of the East which 
has been her splendid if unconscious 
achievement must now be consciously 
realized in order that the process may be 
continued with equal success and England’s 
contribution thereto utilized to full 
advantage. 

For us, there can be no question of blind 
revolution, but of steady and purposeful 
education. If to break up the feudal sy.stem 
and the tyrannical conventionalism of the 
Latin Church which had outraged the heal- 
thier instincts of humanity, Europe had 
needed the thought-impetus of the 
Renaisance and the fierce struggle of the 
Reformation, do we not in a greater degree 
need an overwhelming influx of higher 
social idea Is before a place can be found 
fur true political thinking? Must we not 
have that greater vision of humanity which 
will impel us to shake off the fetters that 
shackle our individual life before we begin 
to dream of national freedom? 

It must be kept in mind, however, that 
there never has been a time when India 
completely lost sight of the need of such 
reformation. In fact she had no other 
history but the history of this social educa- 
tion. In the earliest dawn of her civilisation 
there appeared amidst the fiercest conflict 
of races, factions and creeds, the genius of 
Ramachandra and Krishna introducing a 
new epoch of unification and tolerance and 
allaying the endless struggle of antagonism. 
India has ever since accepted them as the 
Divine will incarnate, because in their life 
and teachings her innermost truth has taken 
an immortal shape. Since then all the 
illustrious names of our country have been 
of those who came to bridge over the 
differences of colours and scriptures and to 
recognize all that is highest and best as the 
common heritage of Humanity. Such have 
been our Emperors Asoka and Akbar, our 
philosophers Shankara and Ramanuja, our 
spiritual masters Kabir, Nanak, Chaitanya, 
and others not less glorious because knit 
closer to us in time and perspective. They 
belong to various sects and castes, some of 
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them of the very “lowest,” but still they 
occupy the ever sacred seat of the guru^ 
which is the greatest honour that India 
confers on her children. This shows that 
even in the darkest of her days the conscious- 
ness of her true power and purpose has 
never forsaken her. 

The present unrest in India of which 
various accounts must have reached you, is 
to me one of the most hopeful signs of the 
times. Different causes are assigned and 
remedies proposed by those whose spheres 
of activity necessarily lead them to a narrow 
and one-sided view of the situation. From 
my seclusion it seems to me clear, that it 
is not this or that measure, this or that 
instance of injustice or oppression, which 
is at the bottom. We have been on the 
whole comfortable with a comfort unknown 
for a long time, we have peace and protec- 
tion and many of the opportunities for pros- 
perity which these imply. Why then this 
aiij^uish at heart ? Because the contact of 
East and West has done its work and quick- 
ened the dormant life of our soul. We have 


begun to be dimly conscious of the value 
of the time we have allowed to slip by, of 
the weight of the clogging effete matter 
which we have allowed to accumulate, and 
are angry with ourselves. We have also 
begun to vaguely realize the failure of 
England to rise to the great occasion, and 
to miss more and more the invaluable co- 
operation which it was so clearly England’s 
mission to offer. And so we are troubled 
with a trouble which we know not yet how 
to name. How England can best be made 
to perceive that the mere establishment of 
the Pax Britannica cannot either justify or 
make possible her continued dominion, 
1 have no idea ; but of this I am sure that 
the sooner we come to our senses, and take 
up the broken thread of our appointed 
task, the earlier will com,e the final con- 
summation. 

With kindest regards, 

Yours sincerely, 

^Signed) Rabindranath Tagore. 


WAR AND THE WORLD'S PROGRESS 

By Rev. J. T. Sunderland, m.a. 


T he most enlightened and the soberest 
intelligence of the world is declaring 
that war is the central enemy to the 
world’s progress. It is such an enemy, pri- 
marily becauvse it holds in its grasp so large 
a proportion of the human energies and 
material resources of all the leading nations 
of the world, and employes them not for 
progress or for human benefit but for waste 
and destruction. For example, the astound- 
ing, the almost unthinkable fact stares us in 
the face, that nearly seven tenths of the 
total revenue of the Unites States Govern- 
nfient is spent for objects connected with 
war. In other great nations the case is as 
bad. Of course all this vast wealth comes 
from the people and belongs to the people, 
and ought to be used for their benefit, to 
give them better food, better homes, better 
schools. Why should the people be thus 


robbed of their own ? How can humanity 
advance when thus impoverished, and bow- 
ed to the earth beneath war burdens ? 

But war does even worse than waste un^ 
told wealth and measureless human energy. 
It injures the moral life of the world, and 
hinders the world’s moral progress. It de- 
praves the moral sense of communities and 
nations. It vitiates national ideas. It de- 
grades the personal ideals of young men by 
associating honor, in their thought, with 
what is brutal, instead of with what is 
noble ; with efforts to injure others, instead 
of with efforts to benefit others ; with des- 
truction of life, instead of with the saving 
of life. War is the most conspicuous and 
the most hideous form in which the bar- 
barism, the cruelty and »the unreason of the 
past reach down and perpetuate themselves 
in the present. 
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In earlier and darker ages of the world 
doubtless war had its necessary place, ^But 
those ag^S are gone. Among civiltSEad 
peoples iherc is no more need or place for 
war to-day than for lynch law, or duelling 
or the, vendetta. Civilization substitutes 
local and national courts for pistols and 
bludgeons; it must soon substitute an 
intemationM court for our equally barbar- 
ous machine guns and battleships. As a 
means for settling difficulties between 
enlightened nations nothing more bungling, 
more anreasonable, more brutal or more 
dishonorable, not to say more enormously 
and uselessly expensive, can be conceived 
than the method of war. And certainly no 
method can be less able to afford a guarantee 
that the settlement effected will be just. 

But at last the nations of Christendom 
have arrived at a stage in the world’s 
progress where, if they will, they can now 
have a great International Court of Arbitral 
Justice, composed of the wisest and ablest 
jurists of the world, — a court in which 
differences between nations can be settled 
with dignity, with honor, with economy, 
by reasonable and humane methods, and 
with practical certainty of justice to all 
concerned. 

The way has been opened for such a 
Court by the two Hague Conferences. All 
that is now needed is to create in our own 
and in three or four other leading nations 
a public sentiment enlightened enough and 
strong enough to say, “It ought to be 


done, and it shall be done,” and the result 
will be, that the great deed, inraeasurable 
in its good to mankind, will soon be accom- 
plished. 

The event will be nothing less than 
epoch-making in human history. With 
such a high Court of Nations once securely 
set up, we have a right to expect that 
there will follow a gradual and in the end 
a very large reduction of armaments, a 
gradual waning of the war spirit, a slow 
but sure replacing of military ambitions 
among nations by the far nobler ambitions 
of peace, and the recovery of the vast 
financial resources which have been so 
long prostituted to uses of war, and their 
employment at last for ends of human benefit. 

I will not say that then will come the 
Millenium, for nothing is plainer than that 
the human race is yet very far from its final 
goal, and has many a tedious hill to climb 
and many a long struggle to pass through 
before it can reach any halting place where 
it will have any right to sit down and 
claim that its ends are even measurably 
attained. But this I will say, that with 
the horrible and insane game of war once 
thus outlawed by the leading nations, the 
greatest of all known enemies to human 
progress will have been destroyed, and the 
way will be open as it never yet has been, 
for ,a concentration of the re.sources and 
energies of mankind upon efforts for the 
promotion of human welfare. 

Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


NOTES ON SELF-RULE IN THE EAST 


I. 

W E promised in our last number to 
write on self-rule in the East, with 
particular reference to Afghanistan 
and India. We proceed to do so in the form 
of notes. 

Self-rule in ruRKEv. 

Many persons unacquainted with the real 
political condition pf Turkey previous to 
the. present constitutional regime, consider 
is very surprising that a country governed 


so despotically all along should have so 
suddenly become a limited monarchy with 
a parliamentary constitution. . But the 
government of Turkey was not so despotic 
as it was described to be. Mr. Grattan 
Geary, a very well known Anglo-Indian, 
who travelled tn Turkey about 30 years ago, 
thus wrote of the Turkish Government in 
his work on I'urkey : — 

"People do not complain," he said, "of the tyran- 
ny of the government ; its laxity and inefficiency, and 
the inertness and venality of the subordinate official 
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are the most frequent topics when grumbling begins. 

♦ * Among themselves they canvass every official 
act with the greatest freedom, for there is no organized 
espionage to make them afraid. The Turks have no 
Siberia. ♦ •" *'The Turks are much more ftied for 
Parliamentary institutions than many nations which 
flatter themselves that they are much further 
advanced in civilisation. One reason for this is, 
that there has been always a large measure of local 
self-government throughout the Empire. * * The 
experiment of a Turkish Parliament was by no means 
absurd in itself, though it appeared so to Europeans 
who had no means of becoming acquainted with the 
real tendency of things in the Ottoman Empire, and 
knew nothing of the existence of a certain measure 
of self-government in all its ptovinces.” [The italics 
are ours]. 

Self-Government in Afghanistan. 

The Afghans have always possessed self- 
government in a form which it has been 
found difficult to stamp out. They are the 
Highlanders of Asia and their tribal jirgahs 
are so many Parliamentary institutions to 
manage their domestic and foreign affairs. 
'I'hese are representative bodies. It 

is because the Afghans have been brought 
up under self-rule for centuries, that they so 
strongly resent the interference of foreigners 
I in their affairs, Elphinstone in his “.Account 
of the Kingdom of Caubul” (and Edition) 
wrote : — 

“ The Afghauns themselves exult in the free spirit 
of their institutions, riiose who are little under the 
royal authority, are proud of their independence, 
which those under the King (though not exposed to 
th<' tyrartny common in every other country in the 
East) admire and fain would imitate, 'fhey all endea- 
vour to maintain, that “All Afghaun.s are equal’’, 
which though it is not, nor ever was true, still shows 
their notions and their wishes. I once strongly urged 
to a very intelligent old man of the tribe of Meean- 
khail, the superiority of a quiet and secure life, under 
a powerful monarch, to the discord, the alarms, and 
the blood, which they owed to their present system. 
The old man replied with great warmth, and thus 
concluded an indignant harangue against arbitrary 
p(^wer, "We are content with discord, we are content 
with alarms, we are content with blood, but we will 
never be content with a master." — Vol. i, p. 279. 

Can anything be a clearer indication of 
the working of the spirit of self-rule than 
the above declaration ? We shall give a 
few more extracts from Elphinstone’s work 

give a better idea to the reader of self- 
government in Afghanistan. 

"As each tribe has a government of its own, and 
(nnsiitules a complete commonwealth within itself, 
't may be well to examine the rise and present 
situation of those commonwealths, before we proceed 
to consider them as composing one State, or one con- 


federacy, under a common sovereign." — Vol. i, p. 
2S3- 

"The name of Oolooss is applied either to a whole 
tribe, or to one of these independent branches. The 
word seems to mean a clannish commonwealth." — Vol. 
I, p. 254. 

"The Chief of an Oolooss is called Khaun, * * * 
In some Ooloosses, the Khaun is elected by the 
people." — Vol. I, p. 255. 

‘The internal government of the Oolooss is carried 
on by the Khauns, and by assemblies of the heads 
of divisions. These assemblies are called jeergas." — 
Vol. I, p. 258. 

"* * In matters of importance, when circumstan- 
ces will admit, the sentiments of the whole tribe are 
ascertained before anything is decided."— Vol, I, 
p. 259. 

"With the exception oi the republican government 
of the Ooloosses, the situation of the Afghaun country 
appears to me to bear a strong resemblance to that 
or Scotland in ancient times : * — Vol. I, p. 277. 

"In Afghaunistan, on the contrary, the internal 
government of the tribes answers its end so well, 
that the utmost disorders of the royal go^'ernment 
never derange its operations, nor disturb the lives 
of the people. A number of organised and high- 
spirited republics aie ready to defend their rugged 
country against a tyrant ; and are able to defy 
the feeble efforts of a party in a civil war. — Vol. I, 
p. 280. 

"In most Ooloosses, the Khauns can levy no taxes, 
and can take no public measure, without the consent 
of the elected Muiliks, who are obliged, in their 
turn to obtain the consent of their divisions. The 
king might try to strengthen the Khauns, and by 
their means to draw a supply from a reluctant people, 
but unless he began with greater means than the 
kings have yet possessed, hi.s attempt would probably 
be attended with as little success ; and if he wished 
for general and cordial aid, it must be procured by 
adherence to the present .system, and by obtaining 
the consent of the nation." — Vol 1 , p. 282. 

The above extracts must convince all 
unprejudiced readers that the Afghans are 
used to a representative form of Govern- 
ment. 

But it is said that the Afghans are fanatics 
and cut the throats of those who are 
not Muhammadans. But is this allegation 
true? For, if it were true, then no non- 
Muhammadan could live amongst them, and, 
there being no liberty for non-Muham- 
madans, self-government would be a mockery. 
But Mountstuart Elphinstone in the work 
cited above thus bears testimony to the 
tolerance of Afghans towards Hindus - 

"Whalever may be their conduct in war, their 
treatment of men whom they reckon infidels, in their 
own country, is laudable in Mahomedans. Their 
hatred to idolaters is well known; yet the Hindoos 
are allowed the free exercis# of their religion, and 
their temples are entirely unmolested ; though they 
are forbi^en all religious processions and all public 
exposing it their idols. The Hindoos are held to be 
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impure, and no strict man would consent to eat meat 
of their dressing; but they are not treated cWilb 
any particular contempt or hardship : they are 
employed in situations of trust and emolument, and 
those who reside in Afghaunistan appear as much at 
their ease as most of the other intabitants.” — ^Vol. 
I, 417.318. 

“They are often employed about the court, in offices 
connected with money or accounts ; the duty of 
steward and treasurer about every great man is exercised 
either by a Hindoo or a Persian. There have even 
been Hindoo governors of provinces, and at this mo- 
ment the great Government of Peshawar has been put 
into the hands of a person of that religion. * * * I 
have mentioned the degree of toleration which the 
Hindoos meet with, and have only to add, that many 
of them are in very good circumstances and that they 
possess the best houses in every town, if we except 
the palaces of the nobility.” — Vol. I, p. 503. 

The religion of Islam in its origin, in its 
development and in its progress has been 
saturated through and through with the 
spirit of democracy. Wherever it has found 
its home, it has favored the doctrine, if not 
of the brotherhood of man, at least, of the 
brotherhood of the members of its own 
creed. So democracy is quite suited to the 
countries which believe that God is One 
and Mahomed was His Prophet. 

This is not mere speculation. It was true 
in the best days of the Caliphate, as Shaikh 
M. H. Kidwai shows in the following 
paragraph taken from a letter which he 
wrote to the London Daily News on June 
16 last in reply to Mr. Balfour’s unfounded 
assertion that of 4 entals have never shown 
any capacity for self-government 

In reply to these assertions I challenge him to show 
me any other period in the history 01 the world when 
the equality of man to man of every colour and race 
was more practically established, when the govern- 
ment of a country — an Empire— was on a more popular 
basis and with less autocracy, bureaucracy, officialism 
or absolutism than the glorious Khalifat of Omar. 
It was a real self-government, in the strictest sense 
of the term, as even a sweeper had a voice and a 
hand in the administration of his Empire. It is in 
fact the only period in the history of the world known 
to us when true Socialistic principles were tried in 
the administration of an Empire and in the regulation 
of a harmonious and gradeless society which extended 
over countries and continents. 

Republics in Ancient India. 

That republics existed in ancient India 
is clear from the following extract from an 
article on oriental research in the Times of 
India by Dr. R. Bhandarkar, who is 
not a political agitator ; — 

*''rhe Indian Aryans had, like their cEuropean 
brethren, the rudiments of free political institutions. 


When Kshatriya tribes settled in a province, the name 
of the tribe in the place became the name of the 
province, and the Panchalas, Angas, Vangas, Vrijis, 
etc., collectively became identified with the countries 
in which they lived. And actually the existence of 
aristocratic republics is alluded to in Buddhist Pali 
books. But the rudiments of free political institutions 
did not grow in India ; and no passion for national 
unity strong enough to trample under foot the germs 
of caste was developed, while the latter had a very 
luxuriant growth, with the results that we at present 
see. Why did the instinct of political freedom and a 
passion for national unity not grow in India while 
they did among the Aryan races of Europe ? Probably 
the cause is to be sought in the rigidly despotic and 
tyrannical manner in which the conquering Aryas 
treated the subject races. One section of a community, 
especially if it be small, cannot continue to enjoy 
freedom if it rigidly denies it to the other and larger 
section, and cannot have the desire to be united with 
it by the national tie if it invariably despises the 
other as an inferior race, and denies it the ordinary 
rights of man.” 

Incidentally, British Imperialists may be 
asked to reflect on the sentence we have 
italicised above. 

But it may be said that Dr. Bhandarkar 
being an Indian may not be an absolutely 
impartial witness. So let us quote Euro- 
pean authorities. Dr. Hoernle, a recognised 
authority, in the address on Jainism which 
he delivered in 1898, as President of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, stated that 
Mahavira, the founder of Jainism, was 
born in a state which was an oligarchic 
republic. Said he : — 

"Vaisali i.s t!ie modern Besarh, about 27 miles 
north of Patna. Anciently it consisted of three 
distinct portions, called Vaisali, Kundagaina and 
Vaniyagama, and forming, in the main, the quarters 
inhabited by the Brahman, Kshatriya and Baniya 
castes respectively. ♦ ♦ * While it existed, it had 
a curious political constiturlon ; it was an oligarchic 
republic ; its government was vested in a Senate, 
composed of the heads of the re.sident Kshatriya 
clans, presided over by an officer who had the title of 
king and wa.s assisted by a Viceroy and a Commander- 
in-chief.” — Dr. Hoernle in the Pro(eedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. II, February, 1898, 
p. 40. 

We next turn to The Early History of 
India by Mr. Vincent A. Smith (Second 
Edition, 1908). 

“The settled country between the Himalaya 
mountains and the Narbada river was divided into a 
multitude of independent states, some monarchies, 
and some tribal republics, owning no allegiance to 
any paramount power, .secluded from me outer 
world, and free to fight among themselves.” P. 25. 

“Alexander selected as the adversaries worthy of 
of his steel the more important confederacy of inde- 
pendent tribes which was headed by the Kathaioi, 
who dwelt upon the left or eastern side of the Hydra* 
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otes, and enjoyed the highest reputation for skill in 
the art of war.” P. 67. 

•'The enumeration by the courtly panegyrist of the 
frontier kingdoms and republics whose rulers did 
homage and paid tribute to the Emperor, a title 
fairly earned by Samudragupta (326 — 375 A.D.), 
enables the historians to define the boundaries of his 
dominions with sufficient accuracy, and to realise the 
nature of the political divisions of India in the fourth 
century.” P. 270, 

'•The Panjab, Eastern Rajpulana, and Malwaforthe 
most part were in possession of tribes or clans living 
under republican institutions. The Yaudheya tribe 
occupied both banks of the Sutlaj, while the Madrakas 
held the central parts of the Panjab. The reader 
may remember that in Alexander's time these regions 
were similarly occupied by autonomous tribes, then 
called the Malloi, Kathaioi, and so forth. * * * 

The Arjunayanas, Malavas, and Abhiras were settled 
in Eastern Rajpulana and Malwa, and in this direction 
the river Chambal may be regarded as the imperial 
boundary.” P. 271. 

We now come to another European 
orientalist and historian whose claim to 
speak with authority no one will venture 
to dispute. We mean Mr. 'V. W. Rhys 
Davids, LL.D., Ph.D. We give below 
some extracts from his Buddhist India. 

"When Buddhism arose there wa*- no paramount 
sovereign in India. The kingly power was not, of 
course, unknown. There had been kings in the valley 
of the Ganges for centuries, long before Buddhism, 
and the time was fast approaching when the whole 
of India would be under the sway of monarchical 
governments. In those parts of India which came 
very early under the influence of Buddhism, we find, 
besides a still surviving number of small aristocratic 
republics, four kingdoms of considerable extent and 

power And the tendency towards the gradual 

absorption of these domains, and also of the republics, 
into the neighbouring kingdoms, was already in full 
force. The evidence at present available is not 
sufficient to give us an exact idea either of the extent 
of country or of the number of the population, under 
the one or the other form of government; nor has any 
attempt been so far made to trace the history of 
political institutions in India before the rise of 
Buddhism. We can do no more, then, than state the 
fact — most interesting from the comparative point of 
view- — that the earlist Buddhist records reveal the 
survival, side by side with more or less powerful 
uioHcychies, of republics with either complete or 
modified ind^endence. 

“It is significant that this important factor in the 
social condition of India in the sixth and seventh 
centuries B C. has remained hitherto unnoticed by 
^holars either in Europe or in India. They have relied 
lor their information about the Indian peoples too 
exclusively on the Brahmin books and these, partly 
because of the natural antipathy felt by the priests 
towards the free republics, partly because of the later 
date* of most of the extant priestly literature, and 

* “Professor Bhandarkar's recent views as to 
me whole^Ie recasting of Brahmin literature in the 
^upta period.” BudSiist India, p. 32. 
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especially of the law books, ignore the real facts. 
'I'hey convey the impression that the only recognised, 
and in fact universally prevalent, form of govern- 
ment was that of kings under the guidance and 
tutelage of priests. But the Buddhist records, amply 
confirmed in these respects by the somewhat later 
Jain ones, leave no doubt upon the point.” Pp. 1-2. 

We draw the reader’s attention to the 
reason, given by Mr. Rhys Davids in the 
:-i i L' '-g paragraph, why the opinion still 
prevails that ancient India knew no 
other form of government than absolute 
monarchy. 

‘‘The administrative and judicial business of the 
[Sakyajclan wascarried out in public assembly, at which 
voung and old were alike present, in their common 
Mote Hall iSanthagara) at Kapilavastu. It was at 
such a parliament or palaver, that King Pasenadi's 
proposition was discussed. When Ambattha goes to 
Kapilavastu on business, he goes to the Mote Hall 
where the Sakiyas were then in session. And it is to 
the Mote Hall of the Mallas that Ananda Goes to 
announce the death of the Buddha, they being then 
in session there to consider that very matter. 

“A single chief — how, and for what period chosen, 
we do not know — was elected as office-holder, pre- 
siding over the session.^, and, if no sessions were 
.sitting, over the State. He bore the title oi raja, 
which must have meant something like the Roman 
Consul, or the Greek Archon. We hear nowhere of 
such a triumvirate as bore corresponding office 
among the I.ichchavis, nor of such acts 0? kingly 
sovereignly as are a.scribed to the real kings mention- 
ed above. But we hear at one time that Bhaddiya, 
a young cousin of the Buddha's, was the raja, and in 
another passage, Suddhodana, the Buddha's father 
(who is elsewhere spoken of as a simple citizen, 
Suddhodana the Sakiyan) is called the raja. 

“A new Mote Hall, built at Kapilavastu, was 
finished whilst the Buddha was staying at the 
Nigrodharama (the pleasance under the Banyan 
Grove) in the Great Wood (the Mahavana) near 
by. There was a residence there, provided by the 
community, for recluses of all schools. Gotama was 
asked to inaugurate the new hall, and he did so by a 
series of ethical discourses, lasting through the night, 
delivered by himself, Ananda, and Moggallana. 

“Besides this Mote Hall at the principal town we 
hear of others at some of the other towns above 
referred to. And no doubt all the more important 
places had such a hall, or pavilion, covered with a 
roof, but with no walls, in which to conduct their 
business. And the local affairs of each village were 
carried on in open assembly of the householders, held 
in the groves which, then as now, formed so distinctive 
a feature of each village in the long and level alluvial 
plain.” P. 19-20. 

“This jungle [Mahavana] was infested from time 
to time by robbers, some times runaway slaves. But 
we hear of no crime, and there was not probably very 
much, in the villages themselves — each of them a 
tiny self-governed republic.” P. 21. 

"A late tradition tells us how the criminal law was 
administered in the adjoining powerful confederate 
clan of j:he Vajjians, by a succession of regularly 
appointed officers, — 'justices, lawyers, rehearsers of 
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the law maxims, the council of representatives of the 
eight clans, the general, the vice-consul, and the consul 
himself.” P. 22. r \'- 

“ There are several other names of tribes of which 
it is not yet known whether they were clans or under 
monarchical government. We liave only one instance 
of any tfibe, once under a monarchy, reverting to the 
independent state ” P.23. 

The forcj^oing paragraph shows that 
revolutions leading to the declaration of 
independence by a tribe and the establish- 
tnent of a republic were not unknown in 
ancient India. I'he paragraph printed below 
proves the same thing : — 

“It is very interesting to notice that while tradition 
makes Videha a kingdom in earlier times, it riescribes 
it in the Buddha’s time as a republic.” P. 26. 

“It [Vesali] was the only great city in all the 
territories of the free clans who formed so important 
a factor in the social and political life of the sixth 
century It must have been a great and flourishing 
place.” P. 41. 

“Alexander found a succession of small kingdoms 
and republics, whose mutual jealousies more than 
counterbalanced the striking bravery of their forces 
and enabled him to attack and defeat them one by 
one.” P. 268. 

The extracts from various authors given 
above show that republics existed in India, 
that they existed at least as early as the 
days of Buddha and Mahavira (sixth century 


B.C.) and as late as the reign of Samudra- 
gupta (fourth century A.D.), and that they 
were situated in the extensive tract of 
country stretching from the Panjab to 
Bihar and from Nepal to the southern 
borders of the Central Provinces. So the 
republican form of government in ancient 
India had a duration of at .least one 
thousand years. We know of no other 
country, ancient or modern, where democracy 
has prevailed for a longer period. In 
ancient Italy the republic of Rome lasted for 
five hundred years. In ancient Greece the re- 
public of Athens lasted for a little more than 
three hundred years. And these countries, 
which in ancient times were dotted over 
with small republics, are certainly not as 
extensive as the parts of India which in 
olden days could boast of many republics. As 
for achievements, the history of these Indian 
republics is too little known to enable us 
to say anything positive on the subject. 
But we suppose the fact that they gave to 
the world a Buddha and a Mahavira will 
not even in these jingo and materialistic 
days be considered unworthy of being 
blazened in letters of gold in the pages of 
history. 
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THE PROBLEM OF CIVILISATION. 
What is Civilisation? 

I finished my last record with Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt’s royal tour in Europe. But 
Mr. Roosevelt had not yet finished 
with us. And in justice to him, it must be 
said that he was never, throughout his 
itinerary in Europe, so much like himself 
as he was in London, aud specially when 
he delivered his soul of the burden of 
responsibility that rests upon the civilised 
man in regard to barbarism that holds sway 
still over large portions of the globe, and 
also in regard to those ancient civilisations 
that, in the opinion of Mr, Roosevelt, had 
somehow ‘*gone crooked”. He stood here 
as an inspired apostle and prophet of 
modern civilisation. He is even more than 
an apostle, he is the avatar of modern 


civilisation, calling upon the peoples of 
Europe and America to pursue their mission 
of fighting barbarism in every part of the 
world- He had no sympathy with those 
who, on sentimental grounds, would leave 
uncivilised peoples to themselves, working 
out their own civilisation in their own way, 
and in accordance with their own traditions 
and capacities. Like all prophets, Mr. 
Roosevelt has no patience with those weak- 
minded men who would not do the right 
because the doing of it may hurt some 
people’s sensibilities. “It is necessary for all 
of us,” said Mr. Roosevelt, “who have to 
do with uncivilised peoples, and specially 
with fanatical peoples, to remember that 
...weakness, timidity, and sentimentality 
may cause even more far-reaching harm 
than violence and injustice.” And he 

urged that “tlie civilised nations who are 
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conquering for civilisation savage lands, 
should work together in a spirit of hearty, 
mutual, good-wilh’^ 

"Ill-will between civilised nations is bad enough 
anywhere, but it is peculiarly harmful and contemptible 
when those actuated by it are engaged in the same 
task, a task of such far-reaching importance to the 
future of humanity, the task of subduing the savagery 
of wild man and wild nature and of bringing abreast 
of our civilisation, those lands where there is an older 
civilisation which has somehow gone crooked.” 

This is the new Rooseveltian evangel. 
But what is civilisation ? and, indeed, what 
is barbarism either ? I think that the only 
practical definition of these terms is that 
barbarism is your ism, and civilisation is 
my isation. T am white ; and, consequently, 
whatever belongs to the white races is 
naturally to me an emblem of civilisation. 
You are brown or black or yellow, you are 
not white ; and, consequently, whatever 
appertains to your thought and life, except 
that which you have borrowed from me, is 
an emblem of either barbarism, or at best, 
of an old, worn-out, and effete civilisation, — 
what was, perhaps, civilisation at one time, 
but which has, as Mr. Roosevelt puts it, 
soniewhow gone crooked in our day. This 
definition is in perfect accord with ancient 
practice. The word barbarian is of Greek 
origin, and, among the Greeks, a barbarian 
was only a foreigner. And the origin of 
the term is significant. It is derived, as you 
know, from barbaros, which literally meant 
<^nly stammering, and was subsequently 
applied to mean whatever was foreign, 
owing to the unfamiliar sound of foreign 
tongues. The term bad tljus its origin in 
ignorance or more correctly speaking, in 
ignorance illumined with conceit. And 
the same thing may, to some extent, 
be held to be true even to-day. Our 
characterisation of foreign peoples as 
barbarous is due to the combined action 
of our ignorance of them on the one 
side, and our conceit concerning our own 
character and culture on the other. The 
Greeks judged the foreigner by his own 
Grecian standards : we of modern European 
civilisation do the same, judge Egypt and 
India and China, by our own European 
standards, and because these ancient 
countries fail to reach our ideal, we, like 
the Greeks of old, vote them as either 
barbarous, or at the nK>st^ inheritors of an 
t^'d civilisation that has gone crooke<I» 


m 

This is the root of the misconception. 
Foreigners from the colder regions of Europe 
and America going to India are shocked 
by the nakedness of her people. They see 
men going about with nothing on except 
their loin cloths and women, too, without 
the kind of dress which is the symbol of 
decency in their own community ; and they 
are shocked by the sight. Th# natives of 
the country seem to the European tourist 
almost like lower animals. And they 
naturally put them down as barbarians. 

I am afraid that the Indian, not brought up 
in modem English ways, would be equally 
shocked by many things even in our own 
glorious civilisation here. He would not 
understand our exquisitely decent ball-dress, 
for instance ; or appreciate the modesty of 
our bathing-costume. For obvious reasons, 
they might not characterise all these as 
barbarism ; but the feeling that originally 
gave birth to the term would, all the same, 
be there. Nor did the Greeks alone in the 
ancient world, use to regard the foreigner 
as belonging to a lower culture. The 
Hebrews made a similar distinction between 
themselves and the Gentiles, a distinction 
that did not go quite in favour of the 
character and culture of the latter. The 
Hindus too, I think, in their own day, 
made similar distinctions, and applied the 
not-very-complimentary term Mlechchha, 
to signify the noei-Hindu. And the 
Mlechchha was always an unclean person, 
a member of a lower race — and an inferior 
civilisation. The Mlechchha, the Gentile, 
the barbarian, these are all terms of the 
same class. They all indicate a lower and 
inferior culture. They all have their 
origin, oftentimes, in a want of knowledge 
and appreciation of foreign thought and 
life. And the old habit persists even to-day, 
though without the old excuse, — of relegat- 
ing to a lower position everything that 
goes against our familiar thoughts and 
ideals. 

« » « « 

The Definition of Civilisation. 

People talk glibly of civilisation and 
barbarity, but 1 am afraid that if they were 
asked to clearly define these terms, they 
would find it no easy task. Indeed, though 
we all talk so much of civilisation, our dic- 
tionaries have not as yet a decent definition 
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of the term. Johnson, our greatest lexico- 
grapher, recognised the difficulty of ’Siting 
any clear meaning to the term civilisation ; 
and, as Boswell says, would not admit it 
into his folio dictionary. 

“On March 23rd {1772) I found him,” says Boswell, 
“busy preparing a fourth edition of his folio dictionary. 

. . . . He would not admit civilisation, but only 

civility. With great deference to him, I thought 
civilisation from to civilise, in the sense opposed to 
barbarity, better than civility.” 

And this is the sense in which all our 
subsequent dictionaries generally interpret 
the term. But as barbarity originally 
meant only that which is foreign, and the 
idea is still hidden in the word, so civilisa- 
tion really means, to most people, only that 
which belongs to the general culture of their 
own race and country or is consonant with 
their own habits and ideas. 

In this sense, — which, indeed, seems to 
me to be the only real sense in which the 
term is generally used, everybody is entitled 
to call everybody else uncivilised. People 
did so in the past, and they are welcome to 
do so even now. But when this so-called 
civilisation is claimed by any person or 
class or country as a justification for inter- 
fering with the legitimate rights of self- 
development and self-fulfilment of other 
persons, classes or countries, under the plea 
of adva^ncing universal humanitarian in- 
terests, as Mr. Roosevelt distinctly attempts, 
the thing becomes a bit serious, and 
demands a little careful scrutiny. 

What then is this civilisation, in the 
name of which Mr. Roosevelt wants to ride 
rough-shod over the liberties and sensibilities 
of non-white races ? Of course, in justice 
to Mr. Roosevelt, it should be said that he 
does not prescribe such drastic remedies 
for Japan, and hardly for China cither. 
The reason of these exceptions is also evi- 
dent. Japan is too strong to be treated in 
this fashion ; nor would China stand with 
patience the benign process or accept the 
gift with gratitude. Mr. Roosevelt would 
not dare to call J?pan barbarous. Japan ts 
civilised, without question. The Western 
nations who would not admit that Japan 
was civilised fifteen or twenty years back, 
have been thoroughly convinced of her 
civilisation now, through the successful way 
in which she licked one of the great powers of 
Europe both on land and sea, in the last war. 


This sudden elevation of japan to the level 
of modern civilisation, by means of a success- 
ful fight with a mighty European Power, 
would lend a very queer interpretation to 
the term. Aptitude in military organisation 
and mastery of the modern weapons of 
whole-sale slaughter would, thus, be the 
surest test of civilisation. Practically it is 
so. This is the direct implication of the 
Rooseveltian gospel. If the Hottentot or the 
Fijian could handle the dreadful engines 
of modern warfare as cleverly as they 
wielded their old weapons, Mr. Roosevelt 
would not have dared to urge his fellow 
Europeans to civilise them even by violent 
method.s, if these became necessary, in the 
interest of humanity. 

Nor can we honestly deny that there is 
an underlying intellectual, if not exactly 
a moral, principle Involved in this view. 
A certain amount of intellectual, and a 
good deal of material, advancement is 
absolutely necessary for using the.se modern 
implements of war. 1 hey are, in the first 
place, the inventions of mighty intellects. 
In the next place, the efficient organisation 
of modern armies would be impossible 
without even a certain degree of moral 
advancement of the race. Modern warfare 
is not a mere display of sheer physical 
force. In fact, in point of physique, the 
primitive races, or at least some of them, 
could hardly be regarded as in any way 
inferior to the European. The main question 
in modern warfare is not one of muscle 
but rather of brains. The test that japan 
has stood, is not^mere physical test, but 
is an essentially intellectual and to some 
extent even a moral test. Modern civilisa- 
tion, therefore, even though Mr. Roosevelt 
is its apostle, accepts a somewhat higher 
standard than that of mere brute force. 
But is that the highest? That is the 
question. Professor Leckey in his flistory 
of European Morals gives really the truest 
estimate, it seems to me, of that civilisation 
for which Mr. Roosevelt has so boldly 
stood up among us. Leckey says : — 

"The entire structure of civilisation is founded u]>oii 
the belief that it is a good thing to cultivate intell' C' 
tual and rnaterial capacities even at the cost of cert nn 
moral evils which we are often able accurately 
foresee.’' 

This preference of material to moral aotl 
spiritual ends eonstitates, as Leckey poii'ts 
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out, a predominant feature of what Mr. 
Roosevelt calls civilisation. But are we to 
accept it as the only or even so far as the 
highest civilisation that humanity has 
attained or is capable of attaining? When 
we compare one civilisation with another, 
or compare civilisation on the one side and 
what is called barbarism on the other, we 
assume, whether consciously or unconsci- 
ously, the existence of a common ideal or 
end between both these factors of com- 
parison. Without this common ideal, no 
legitimate comparison would he possible. 
And the question is this, what is this 
common ideal ? PLurope has no more right 
to judge Asia or Africa by its own standard 
than Asia or -\frica has the right of judging 
Europe by their own standards. Such 
comparisons might indicate the differences 
between Flurope and Asia or Africa, but 
mere differences are no evidence of either 
superiority or inferiority. If Europe claims 
a superior civilisation to that of Asia or 
Africa, she will have to submit these claims 
to a tribunal that stands higher than both 
the parties. Is there such a tribunal ? Is 
there such a standard ! European culture 
is as much a local thing, as much a 
particular, as Asiatic or African culture. 
And particulars can never be compared 
except in and through the Ibiiversal. llie 
I niversal in human civilisation must, there- 
fore, necessarily be the only true standard 
by which different types of civilisation can 
lie judged, and in the light of which they 
may be compared one to the other and that 
which is higher reasonably differentiated 
from that which is lower. Mr, Roosevelt 
has not, as yet, discovered, or if he has 
discovered, he has not as yet published to 
the world, this universal ideal of human 
culture and civilisation, in the light of 
which alone he could reasonably adjudge 
one civilisation as higher and straight, and 
another as lower and “crooked”. 


The Test of Civilisation. 

What, indeed, is the test of civilisation? 
What is the ideal-end which human culture 
has always been trying to reach ? I'he 
’deal, however, is not something that is 
to be found somewhere outside the real. 
I Ih* real, everywhere and always, suggests 
the ideal, and nowhere exhausts it. 'Phis 
the common characteristic of all ideals, 


whether in nature or in art, whether in the 
world of matter or in the kingdom of man. 
The ideal of the rose does not stand apart 
from the rose, nor is it exhausted by any 
particular specimen of the rose. It is that 
towards which all roses tend, which every 
rose tries to realise, and which all the roses 
do partially realise, some more and some 
less, but which is never absolutely exhausted 
by any particular rose, whatever may be 
the stage of perfection that it has been 
able to reach. A study of the genus rose 
as a whole, in all its varieties and through 
all its stages of past evolution, can alone 
reveal to us the real nature of the ideal-end 
of the evolution of the rose-plant. Similarly 
it is not the study of a particular civilisation 
or even that of a few familiar types of it, 
that can enable us to discover the ideal-end 
by which alone can we adjudge the higher 
and the lower between different human 
civilisations. European civilisation, at its 
best and highest, is essentially a mere 
particular among particulars. It is a local 
something. It has been influenced more or 
less by local causes and conditions, physical 
and ph\ '•i"g''aphi. ;il as well as social and 
historical. 1 hese local conditions and 
causes have lent a particular colour and 
trend to this civilisation. The Universal 
is implied, no doubt, in this particular 
civilisation as in other particular civilisa- 
tions, but it is not identical ..with any of 
them. And this universal ideal-end of all 
civilisations must be discovered, before we 
can get a right standard by which to judge 
which particular civilisation is higher and 
which really lower. 

0 ® ^ 

The Historical Methoo. 

And the only method of inquiring into 
this ideal-end of human culture and human 
civilisation is what is known as the historic 
method. We must study the course of 
evolution of human society and the instituted 
of human civilisation, and from the materials 
collected through such studies, we must 
work out our generalisations concerning 
universal human culture and human civilisa- 
tion. Such a study of the history of 
human civilisations, will inevitably reveal 
certain elements that are common to 
all civilisation, and what the real 
meatiitig and significance of these common 
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elements are. What the ScHptures are to 
religion, that is history to civilisl^lipn. 
Scriptures are the records of the actual 
religious experiences of mankind: history 
is the record of the experiences of men in 
the matter of civilisation and culture. 
Indeed history is a much more large and 
comprehensive human record than Scrip- 
tures. The Scriptures record only a part 
of men’s experience, history is the record 
not of a part but really of the whole of 
men’s experiences. History is a record as 
of his secular life, a record equally of his 
dpiritual experiences as of his social and 
economic struggles. And history, therefore, 
finds us the key to every department of 
human activity and human advancement. 
The history of human civilisation will 
reveal, therefore, the true character of the 
ideal-end which it seeks to reach, which is 
at once both the inspiration and the goal 
of all its endeavours. 

<!i 0 

Mastery over Nature 
And the history of human civilisations 
discovers the essential elements of these. 
Here we see how man advanced step by step 
from the condition of almost pure animals 
to that of human beings. The story of 
this advance is, really, the story of the 
gradual expansion of man’s dominion over 
outer nature. The primitive man is an 
absolute or almost absolute slave of the 
forces of Nature about him. His instincts 
may enable him, as their instincts enable 
even the lower animals, to evade the natural 
forces but he has practically little or no 
control over these. Civilisation begins 
with the assertion of man’s mastery over 
outer natural forces. Mastery over physical 
nature is, thus, a universal test of civilisa- 
tion. This is universally recognised. Indeed, 
the superior claims of our Western civili- 
sation over the older civilisations of India, 
Egypt, or China, is essentially based upon 
our greater lordship over natural forces. 
It is the greatest achievement of nineteenth 
century science. Even all our engines of 
destruction, by means of which the European 
or American holds sovereignty over the 
older races of Asia or Africa, are the fruits 
of this science. Here Europe and America 
are unquestionably aliead of Asia and 
Africa. And so far, therefore, as mastery 


over outer nature is considered, and so far 
as this mastery is an undeniable test of 
civilisation, it can hardly be denied that 
the West is decidedly more civilised than 
the East. 

But the question here is, is this mastery 
over external nature the only or the highest 
test of civilisation ? That civilisation does 
not even take its birth unless man establishes 
some degree of mastery over his nature 
environments, need not be questioned. You 
had this mastery in ancient India, as well 
as in ancient Egypt. They had it in China 
and other old countries. But to say that 
every civilisation must establish some 
mastery over external nature is only to lay 
down the minimum condition of civilisation. 
But the minimum condition of the existence 
of a thing is not absolutely the highest 
standard of its perfection. Physical health 
and strength are essential conditions 
of an ideal manhood or womanhood : but, 
therefore, it does not follow that the 
stronger or healthier is a man or woman, 
he or she is nearer to that ideal. Similarly, 
because a certain amount of mastery over 
nature-forces is an essential condition of 
civilisation, it does not follow that the 
greater this mastery the higher is any 
particular civilisation which may possess 
it. There are other things that go to the 
making of th« ideal of manhood or woman- 
hood than mere physical health or strength ; 
so there are other things, besides this 
mastery over nature-forces, - which is the 
predominant achievement of modern science, 
— that go to the making and perfection of 
civilisation ; and both the ideal man or 
woman as well as the ideal civilisation 
must be judged by these other things also, 
as much as by this elemental condition of 
mere physical health and strength or 
mastery over nature-forces, however wide 
or complete that mastery may be. And 
the real trouble with those, who like Mr. 
Roosevelt, claim the highest civilisation 
for Europe and America is that they have 
little or no appreciation of these other 
things. It is, therefore, that generalising 
from the actualities about him. Professor 
Leckey had to say that the whole structure 
of civilisation, by which he meant European 
civilisation, is based* upon the belief that 
it is a good thing to cultivate intellectual 

and material capacities even at the cost 
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of certain moral evils which we are able 
accurately to foresee. These intellectual 
and material capacities really mean those 
that secure for us a mastery over our nature 
environments. This mastery is, thus, the 
European test of civilisation. 

« « 4f» 0 

The Meaning of Nature. 

This test may even be accepted, I think, 
in a general way by everybody. Ehe 
Indian would accept it as a true test, I 
should think, as much as a European. But 
there will be perhaps very wide difference of 
opinion between them, as to the meaning of 
the term — Nature. The European means by 
Nature his physical environments, the subject 
of the physical group of his sciences. The 
Hindu understands by the term a good deal 
more. To the Hindu there are really two, 
and only two, orders in creation ; the Aham 
and the Idam — the Me and the Not-Me, the 
Self and the Not-Self. Mastery over Nature, 
which he would gladly accept as a test of 
civilisation, includes, to his mind, if I have 
understood him aright, not merely physical 
nature, but everything and all things that 
come under the category of the Not-Me or 
the Not-Self, the category of the Idam oi 
“this” or “that,” in Sanskrit, as opposed 
to the Aham or I. In this sense, even his 
own body, his senses and appetites, are 
to him not his Self, not his Aham or I or 
Me, but his Not-Self, his Idam or this or 
that. Mastery over Nature would thus 
mean not merely a control over natural 
forces but over those senses and appetites, 
through which alone can these natural 
forces hold and exercise any sway over him. 
Heat and cold, pleasure and pain, these 
so-called pairs or opposites, constitute the 
secret of Nature’s hold over man. Because 
men are subject to these sensations that 
they are controlled by the elemental forces 
about them. And they can gain mastery 
over these elemental forces in a two-fold 
way : they can protect themselves against 
these by restraining and regulating them 
through their own elemental laws;- -that 
IS the way of modern science and Western 
civilisation ; or they can do so by so 
training their senses and sensibilities that 
these elemental forces shall absolutely fail 
to work on themi — that is the way of 
psychology or psychophysics, the method 


so largely in vogue among the ancient 
and mediaeval Hindus. Mastery over 
Nature was, thus, the common test of 
civilisation among the Hindus, even as 
it is among modern Europeans : only the 
method by which this mastery has been 
sought by the two peoples has been 
different ; one has sought it through 
subjective, the other through objective 
means And consequently, a true compari- 
son between the two civilisation would* 
really be a comparison between these two 
methods, — the subjective and the objective. 
Which is higher and which lower ? which 
is more effective and which less ? 

0 0 0 0 

European and Hindu Civilisation. 

Indeed, it seems to me, the fundamental 
difference between Western European and 
Eastern Hindu civilisation lies in this, 
namely that while the emphasis of the one 
is on the objective, that of the other is on 
the subjective. While, as Leckey points 
out, the whole structure of Western Euro- 
pean civilisation is based upon the belief 
that it is a good thing to cultivate intellec- 
tual and material capacities even at the 
cost of certain moral evils w'hich we are 
often able accurately to foresee; the entire 
structure of Eastern Hindu civilisation is 
based upon the contrary belief that it is a 
good thing to cultivate moral and spiritual 
capacities even at the cost of certain intel- 
lectual and material defficiencies which we 
are able oftentimes to accurately forecast. 
So far as I can see, this seems to be the 
fairest presentation of the difference between 
the two civilisations. And the question is, 
which, then, is the better and the higher? 

Absolutely speaking, both are evidently 
partial and defective. The very statement 
of their respective cases, shows, indeed, 
their intrinsic limitations. The one seeks 
intellectual and material good at the 
expence of the moral. The other seeks 
moral and spiritual good at the expcnce 
of the intellectual and the material. 
In the ideal civilisation there would 
be no such partial gain, one department 
of life would not have to be advanced 
at the cost of another. The subjective 
and the objective would each find its 
own proper place, function, and ftolfil- 
ment, in a perfected and harmonious whole. 
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There would be no conflict or antith^esis 
between the subjective and the objective, 
between the moral and the material, or 
between the intellectual and the spiritual 
activities and achievements of life. 
In the light of this ideal, both the 
Western and the Eastern civilisations 
are partial and defective. But even 
as they are, which is higher comparitively 
speaking, and which lower? Which is 
going straight, and which has gone 
crooked ? All this can only be determined 
by the value at which we assess intellectual 
and material capacities as against moral 
and spiritual good. By those who 
set a higher value upon intellectual and 
material capacities than upon moral and 
spiritual achievements, European civilis- 
ation of which Mr. Theodore Roosevelt is 
the apostle, would be naturally voted as 
superior : while to those who set a higher 
value upon moral and spiritual good, the 
Eastern civilisation would, perhaps, appeal 
as better. 

* 4!» O 

The Ideal of Civilisation. 

But neither of these represents really the 
highest ideal of civilisation. The ideal- 
end of civilisation is the perfection of man, 
not merely in his physical and material, 
but equally also, in his moral and spiritual 
aspects. It is more, it is the perfection of 
man as a social unit, as a limb and organ 
of the Social Whole. As such, he must 
fulfil himself in and through the fulfilment 
of the ideal-end of that Whole. The true 
definition of civilisation, therefore, seems 
to be that given by Matthew Arnold, — it is 
“the humanisation of man in Society”. It 


means the realisation of man’s highest end 
and perfection in and through the Social 
life. And while from some points of view, 
the old Eastern Hindu civilisation might 
seem to be higher than the predominantly 
materialistic civilisation of modern Europe, 
its anti-social tendencies have been its 
most fatal defects. Even modern European 
civilisation, in- so far as it is yet predomi- 
nantly individualistic, suffers from the same 
defect, though in a somewhat different way. 
What is needed by both is a recognition of 
the organic nature of social life. Added to 
this, Hindu civilisation needs also the 
recognition of the material possessions and 
sense activities as necessary vehicles of the 
spiritual life, and European civilisation 
needs a similar recognition of the supremacy 
of the Spiritual life over all material 
possessions and sense enjoyments. The 
spirit is the idea, matter and sense are its 
expression. I'he relation between? the two 
is necessary and organic. For lack of 
adequate expression, the Idea necessarily 
suffers. For lack of Idea, expression festers 
as a matter of equal necessity. The Ideal 
lies in the harmony between the two. 
This harmony, this synthesis, between 
spirit and matter, between Nature and man, 
between the individual and Society is the 
supreme need of our age. When we are 
able to work out this synthesis, the West 
shall have a more correct and appreciative 
estimate of the East, and the East will have 
an equally correct and appreciative estimate 
of the West. And then, this conflict of 
civilisations will be cancelled and Mr. 
Roosevelt and his like, will find their 
occupation gone. 

London, July 8 th. igjo. Eva Willis. 
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‘•THE CROWN OF HINDUISM'.’ 

M r. Farquhar continues, in the July 
Contemporaryy his study of Hinduism. 
In his previous article, as we pointed 
out *in the last number of the Modern 
Review, the writer tried to bring out those 


points which Hinduism furnished as a basis 
for the propaganda of the New Testament. 
With all its grandeur, Hinduism, to Mr. 
Farquhar, offered its worship to what St. 
Paul called an Unknown God, It wasa 
presentation of what might be called, and 
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not without an element of truth either^ the 
essentially agnostic aspect of the Hindu sys- 
tem. There is an organic connection between 
a class of agnosticism and supernaturalism. 
There is this element of agonosticism at 
the back of Christianity. It is this essential 
agnosticism, this denial to human reason 
and the human spirit the right to know God 
through its own unaided efforts, which 
supplies to Christian theism the necessary 
basis both of its dogma of supernatural 
revelation in the Bible, and of its doctrine 
of supernatural incarnation in Jesus, the 
Christ. Take away this element of agnos- 
ticism from Christianity, concede to the 
human reason the right and capacity of 
knowing God through the intellect, 
directly and by its own light ; and the 
logical necessity of both supernatural revel- 
ation and special incarnation is at once 
destroyed. As there is this essential element 
of agnosticism at the back of popular 
Christianity, which supports Christian 
supernaturalism, so there is, it may be 
freely admitted, an essential element of 
agnosticism equally at the back of popular 
Hiniluism, vvhich lends some sort of a logical 
support to Hindu supernaturalism. But 
there is a fundamental difference even be- 
tween popular, supernatural Christianity 
and popular and supernatural Hinduism. 
Popular Christianity never gets beyond 
this supernaturalism, it never claims the 
right, or posits the possibility, of the spirit 
of man to stand face to face with its God. 
Kven the lowest form of Hinduism works 
for a direct and immediate cognition of and 
communion with the Supreme. Brahma- 
Jnana is the ultimate goal of ever) school 
and sect of Hinduism. Even popular Hindu 
idolatry, which, however, it is hardly proper 
to characterise as idolatry, it is rather 
Idealatry, — recognises this direct knowledge 
of the Divine as its ultimate goal. But 
Mr. Farquhar has no conception of the 
community, neither of the difference, bet- 
ween Hindu and Christian supernaturalism. 
It is not at all surprising, therefore, that as 
1 pointed out in my previous notice of his 
earlier article in the Coniempoi'ary^ that 
the greatness of Hinduism in Mr. Farquhar’s 
estimate should lie in that aspect of the 
Hindu system, which approaches nearest to 
Christian agnosticism, and that the crown 
of Hinduism, similarly in his opinion, should 


be Christ. His first article was a plea, put 
forward, through an exceedingly superficial 
presentation of Hinduism, in favour of 
Christian agnosticism. His present article is 
a similar plea, deduced from what he con- 
siders to be the limitations of Hinduism 
and its incapacity to meet the require- 
ments of modern thought and the modern 
spirit, in favour of Trinitarian Christianity. 
And I must confess that both the present- 
ations are equally disappointing. Mr. Far- 
quhar does not give us really that which 
is the highest and best in Hinduism, which, 
after all, is not a matter of great surprise, — 
but he does not even give, in these articles, 
that vvhich is assuredly the best and highest 
in Christian thought. He presents on the 
one side the abstract speculations of 
Hindu thought, and the stern grandeur of 
its antithetical, monastic disciplines as the 
highest of Hinduism, as, on the other, he 
presents the supernaturalism and dogma- 
tism of what to many people would seem 
to be only the lower forms of Christianity, 
as the highest in his own religion. And in 
this he does but scant justice to both the 
systems. Mr. Farquhar’s Crown of Hindu- 
ism is Christ. These are his concluding 
words : - 

“Thciuht- Church, in seeking to work out its national 
duty, (in India) will consider Its true relation to 
Hinduism, (’hrist’s authority will he maitUained 
.supreme in all things. Kverything must pas-s the 
scrutiny of His Spirit : “for he is like a rchner’s fire.’' 
Thus the New Testament will remain the focu.s of .ill 
Revelation, the cejitral .sun in the light ot vvhich every- 
thing else must he read and estimated. But the 
greater books of Hinduism will form a sort of second 
Old resiamenl, set like stars around the sun ; and the 
leaching of the Old Saints will be abundantly used by 
the C hristi.'in sons of India. Kvery Hindu belief, rile, 
and institution, v ill be seen to have been a germ, an 
adumbration, the full-blown Howerand reality of which 
came with ( hri.st. How can the whole of Hinduism 
be iraiisfigureil to spirituality save in Christ ? Is lie 
not the Crown of Hinduism ?” 

Kinship between Hinduism and 
Christianity. 

As I have already suggested, the first klu- 
ship between Christianity and Hinduism, 
in the estimate of Mr. Farquhar, is found 
in the early philosophy of India W’hich 
realised “a conception of God of the highest 
truth and value,” but which, though fur- 
nishing an excellent basis for Christian 
theism, was incomplete in itself, and there- 
fore, "the true but incomplete concept of the 
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Upanishads,” says Mr. FarquHar^ “and the 
long search of the Theists” both find 
completion in the God of Christianity. But 
he does not care to explain what really is 
this God of Christianity. Is it the God of 
the Old Testament, with all its anthropo- 
morphic concepts, or is it the God of the 
New Testament, the God who could not re- 
concile love with justice without going 
through the process of a vicarious self- 
sacrifice? The God of the Old Testament 
may be, as Mr. Farquhar contends, a per- 
sonal God : but is he not also an essentially 
Man-God ? 'I'he Old Testament idea of 
the Divine Personality is essentially parti- 
cularistic. He is a person among persons, 
a particular among particulars, only a 
larger particular and a more powerful 
person than other particulars and persons. 
In fact, it is Impossible to hold that the 
religion of the Old Testament was, in any 
sense, truly mono-theistic. It was, as 
Schultz points out, at the most, only “mono- 
latry.” The worship of the Jehovah by the 
Hebrews did not exclude other nations from 
the right to have their special Gods, even 
as Israel had his, -less powerful perhaps, 
but still real Gods all the same. And this 
fact has been insisted on, with the utmost 
emphasis, also by Kuenen. fhe Hebrews 
never really denied the existence of other 
Gods, but only claimed for themselves the 
right to worship their own God, the God of 
Israel, the God who had shown Himself the 
God of their salvation. Even, to quote 
Schultz, “the unity of the God of Israel did 
not in any way exclude the existence of 
other national Gods, and their power to 
hurt or help. The whole stress is laid, not 
on there being no gods except Jehovah, but 
on Israel having no right to have any other 
God. Doubt as to this fact is not possible.” 
There is absolutely nothing common be- 
tween this essentially objective and anthro- 
pomorphic idea of Godhead of Hebrewism 
and the essentially subjective and philoso- 
phic conception of the Deity in Hinduism 
even in its most abstruse and metaphysical 
form. To deny to Hinduism the conception 
of Divine Personality, and to claim it ex- 
clusively for the old Hebrew thought, is to 
betray a fundamental confusion of ideas re- 
garding personality itself. What, indeed, 
is the highest conception of personality, 
even in Mr. Farquhar's own. religion ? Is 


not there a wide and fundamental difference 
between the objective and particularistic 
conception of the Divine Personality such as 
we find in Hebrew thought, and that which 
we find in the highest Christian conception ? 

Phe Christian idea of personality is found, 
I think, in the dogma of the trinity. It is not 
an essentially dualistic conception, which 
would make the Divine Personality very 
little different, indeed, from what it was 
conceived to be by particularistic Hebrew 
thought. The essence of the pesonality of 
God does not lie in His absolute aloofness 
from man and the world, but essentially in 
His self-differentiation within His own being, 
such as is conceived by the Christian dogma 
of the Holy Trinity. Here the Father 
stands enternally differentiated from, yet 
eternally united to, the Son. He realises 
his personality through this enternal dialec- 
tic proce.ss of self-differentiation and realises 
his Unity, also, simultaneously, through the 
necessary integration which follows every 
act of self-differentiaion in this process. It 
is here that we find the fundamental truth of 
the Christian dogma concerning the Unity 
of the three persons of the Trinity, in essence 
or oupioy and their mutual difference in 
apearance or hypostasis. Had Mr. Farquhar 
any intimate acquaintance with the deepest 
Hindu thought, if he had not sought in 
Hinduism only such elements as would fur- 
nish him with a substratum for the upbuild- 
ing of Christianity, as he understands it, 
as a fitting completion of Hindu thought and 
tradition, he might have discovered that the 
highest conception of Divine personality as 
is found in the deepest Christian thought, is 
not absent from Hindu thought either. 
But it is found not, perhaps, in Shankara 
Vedantism, and least of all in the travesty 
of Shankara’s philosophy as presented by 
certain popular expositions of it, which is 
the only aspect of Hindu thought with 
which Mr. Farquhar seems to be acquainted 
or of which in any case he takes any 
appreciative notlce,'*~but in Vaishnavism, 
which recognises, like Christianity, an eter- 
nal process of self-differentiation in the 
Absolute. And it is in this conception 
of the self-differentiation of the Divine 
that we discover the fundamental basis of 
the philosophy of the Divine Personality 
both in the highest Hindu as well as in 
the highest Christian thought. But the 
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recognition of this fact would destroy the 
laborious structure that Mr. Farquhaf has 
attempted to build up, in which Hinduism 
appears as an pnlinished temple, of which 
the dome and the crown must be imported 
from Christianity, such as Mr. Farquhar 
understands it. 

o « «i> 

Idolatry and Christolathy. 

This sub-title may wound Christian sus- 
ceptibilities even as the characterisation of 
Hinduism as idolatry, naturally wounds 
refined Hindu susceptibilities. I would 
neither call Hinduism as a system of idola- 
try nor characterise the religion of the 
Christians, as Christolatry'. But when Mr. 
Farquhar himself claims that “In Christian- 
ity the life of Christ as reflected in the gospels 
actually takes the place held by image wor- 
ship elsewhere”, we are forced to use this 
subtitle. Hinduism, says Mr. Farquhar, is 
only one of a multitude of religions in which 
idols have held a great place. Clearly they 
appeal to a religious Instinct universal 
among the races of man, and exceedingly 
powerful. And he contends that by the 
contemplation of the words and deeds of 
Christ, this aspect of our religious nature 
can be satisfied without recourse to the 
“degrading habit of idolatrv.” It is not 
necessary to enter into a defence of the 
truth of idolatry, to protest against its 
characterisation as a “degrading habit”. We 
wish .Mr. Farquhar had explained whcrc-m 
the degradation comes in, in the habit of 
idolatry. Or indeed Iionv the mere reading 
and pondering the Master’s words and 
deeds, can meet the need that is admittedly 
sought to be met by so-called idolatry. The 
essence of idolatry, — and Idolatry here 
ttiust be distinguished from the worship of 
material objects which goes by the common 
name of Fetishism in the literature of 
l^riniitive Culture, — lies in its appital to the 
outer senses of the worshipper. The con- 
templation of the words and deeds of the 
‘faster is not unknown to Hinduism, 
though the Master here may not be Christ 
out some other Personality. The Vedantin 
who worships regularly from day to day the 
or the common phallic symbol 
ot Hinduism, never neglects to read and 
ponder over the meaning of the texts of the 
! am shads. The Vaishnava who makes 


offerings to the image of Krishna does not 
consider his religious duties completely dis- 
charged by this formal worship alone, but 
always devotes a portion of his day in the 
reading of the special scriptures of Vaishna- 
vism. Contemplation of the teachings of the 
Masters and of their Lila or doing here on 
earth, constitutes a universal feature of the 
cultivation of piety among the Hindus. 
Idolatry does not supplant this discipline, 
but only supplements it. The essence of 
idolatry consists really in dedicating the 
external senses, ih an external way, through 
all their material helps and instruments^ to 
the service, materially, of a material symbol 
of the divine. And if this be, as it undoubt- 
edly is, the essence of idolatry, as we find 
It in Hinduism, it is not merely the reading 
and pondering of the words and deeds of 
Christ or the contemplation of the gracious 
features of his peerless character as they 
stand out in clear relief in the historic 
narratives of the gospel, which Mr. Farquhar 
wants to substitute for image worship, that 
will meet this distinctly sensuous need. It 
is not the teaching or character, but only 
the image, the idol, of Christ which can 
meet this need. And the logic of Mr. 
Farquhar’s contention is not Protestant 
Christianity, liovvever rationalistic it may 
be. but only Roman Catholicism, with its 
religious symbolism, its worship not only of 
the image of christ but also of the Virgin 
Mary, its worship, in a subordinate way, of 
the angels, and the saints, the solemnity of 
its mass, and the mystery of its communion 
service with it.s idea of trans-substantiation ; 
— it is these that can alone possibly supplant 
Hindu idolatry -with Catholic Christolatry 
and Marlolatry. 

Space forbids our entering into a more 
detailed consideration of Mr. Farquhar’s 
present article. Fhere are here and there 
illuminating points in his presentation of 
the religious situation in India. The modern 
spirit demands a new synthesis, Mr. 
Farquhar contends, in Hinduism. The 
truth of this contention will not be denied 
by any intelligent Hindu. But the suggest 
tion of Mr. Farquhar that this reconsidera- 
tion and restatement is needed only in 
Hinduism and other non-Christian systems 
and not in Christianity itself, will be 
seriously questioned. Indeed, we think that 
Mr. Farquhar would not have the coqrage, 
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in view of the well-known attempts that 
are being made in Christendom itself^fe^in 
England and elsewhere, for a re-statemCTit 
and re-adjustment of Christian tradition and 
dogma to meet the requirements of modern 
reason and modern life, — to claim that 
Christianity has not been as completely 
affected by “the pressure of Western ideas 
and world competition” as the non-Chris- 
tian systems. And if he dared, “Lux 
Mundi” would be a sufficient reply. The 
pressure of ideas upon Hinduism may be 
characterised as a Western force but the 
same pressure is breaking down old beliefs 
even in Christendom, only there we would 
call it the pressure of Modern instead of 
Western ideas. Nor has he any clear con- 
ception of either racial or universal religion. 

National Religions and Universal 
Religion. 

Mn Farquhar indeed does not stand 
alone in his somewhat crude idea of the 
Universal. And it is this crudity that is 
responsible, with him and many others, 
for the antithesis which they conjure up 
between what they call racial and what 
they fancy as universal religions. The 
confusion arises from a mistaken mixing up 
of what is really a mere credal religion 
with universal religion. Credal religions 
are undoubtedly in some respects broader 
than what Mr. Farquhar calls racial reli- 
gions, but what we would prefer to call 
ethnic religions. Credal religions have 
grown out of ethnic religions everywhere. 
Buddhism was perhaps, the earliest of 
credal religions, at least we know of none 
earlier ; and Buddhism represented the 
credal stage of Hinduism, which has been 
an essentially ethnic system. Christianity 
is similarly a credal religion, having its 
origin and antecedent stage in Hebrew 
ethnicism. Islam is similarly another cre- 
dal religion that grew out of the old ethnic 
religions id Arabia. And so far as these 
credal religions admit into their fold people 
of all races and countries, they transcend 
certain territorial or tribal limitations; but 
they are not really universal religions. They 
are as much particulars among other parti- 
culars as any of the older ethnic systems, 
only they have substituted the acceptance 
of a definite creed for the accident of birth 
as a condition of religious communion. 


The true conception of the Universal is that 
it is always present in every particular, in 
some expressed more fully than in others, 
but exhausted by none. The Universal is 
implied as much in Hinduism as in 
Christianity. Nay even more, the Univer- 
sal has passed through, in the evolution of 
Hinduism, almost every stage that it has 
passed through in the evolution of Christian- 
ity. It is, therefore, that we are able to 
set up any comparison at all between 
Hinduism and Christianity. Hinduism and 
Hebrewism which is the origin of Christian- 
ity have both an early perceptive stage. 
In both it was followed by a reflective 
stage, and at present Christianity and 
Hinduism both stand in what may be 
called the highest stage of religious evolu- 
tion, namely the imaginative stage, where 
religious idealism plays so large a part in the 
development of theology and the cultivation 
of the religious imagination in the pursuit 
of piety. Because Hinduism and Chris- 
tianity stand really on the same plane of 
religious evolution that any rational and 
profitable comparison between the two is 
possible. And, for the same reason, there 
is no need of the one supplanting the other, 
though each may contribute to the deepen- 
ing and broadening of the other by quicken- 
ing those particular elements of the religious 
life which it mav have developed more 
than the other system. The modern spirit 
is operative on both. Both Christianity 
and Hinduism are working out a new 
synthesis for meeting the requirements of 
the new situation. From some points of 
view, certain types of Christianity may 
seem to be as decadent as certain aspects 
of Hinduism. Mr. Farquhar ignores this 
fact, and while he thinks that his Chris- 
tianity has been unaffected by the pressure 
of modern ideas and world-competition, 
he fancies that Hindu thought has broken 
down under it. We admit with Mr. 
Farquhar that “(i) in these modern days 
no religion will suit India that is not human, 
universal^ Spiritual and progr^sswe; and 
(2 since India has expressed itself in 
Hinduism, no religion will suit India that 
does not provide a full re^expression of the 
religious spirit of ihe people,*' We also 

accept bis statement that “Hinduism is the 

revelation of the religious genius of India, 
and no Teligion can take its place unless 
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it prove equal to the task of striking all 
the cords which have resounded in the 
depths of the Hindu heart throughout the 
centuries.” But having admitted all this, 
we refuse to accept his conclusion that the 
religion that meets these conditions is 
Christianity. Hinduism has had a histori- 
cal growth in India. Its present problems, 
however complex they may be, have an 
organic relation to its historic past. 
Christianity also has had another course 
of historic evolution. The problems of 
Christianity have an equally organic 
relation to the past history of the 
Christian peoples. The future evolution 
of these two religions must follow the 
course of their past history. It must be an 
organic evolution, and in organic growth 
there is room for grafting, but absolutely 
no room for substituting one thing with 
another totally different from it. Nor is 
there any need for such supplanting, be- 
cause the Universal is implied in every 
particular, the whole exists Implicitly in 
every part, and directs and controls and 
shapes the movements of these parts to- 
wards the realisation of its own organic end. 
Had Mr. Farquhar a closer acquaintance with 
Hindu history and Hindu thought, or could 
he carry a mind more free from preposses- 
sions than what his own evidently is, to the 
study of Hinduism, he might have seen that 
all the elements which modern religion 
requires, namely, that it must be human^ 
universal^ spiritual^ progressive^ and must 
provide a full re expression, to meet modern 
requirements of the religious spirit of the 
people, — all these elements are as fully pre- 
sent in Hinduism a.s, if not more than, they 
are in his own Christianity. 

Mr. Farquhar sat down to write these 
articles to establish a pre-conceived proposi- 
tion, not to discover the truth. We are not 
sure that he has been able to establish his 
proposition ; but we are sure that he has 
failed to discover the highest and the truest 
•n the subject of his study. 

, Ideal of Art : Eastern and Western. 

Two articles of considerable interest to 
^he student of art appear in the July maga- 
zines. One of the.se on early Greek sculp- 
ture, appears in the Contemporary, an d the 
other on old Japanese Art, by Mr. Yoshio 
^larklno, appears in the Fortnightly. These 


two articles give one a very fair idea of the 
fundamental standpoint of European and 
Asiatic art. 

All art is essentially a matter of expres- 
sion. A correct estimate of all works of 
art must be based upon their ability to 
adequately express some idea or ideal. The 
perfection of the expression of the idea that 
inspires the artist determines the excellence 
of all art, whether Western or Eastern. But 
the real difference between what is generally 
called Eastern and what is called Western 
art arises form a fundamental difference 
of the idea itself. In Western art, the 
idea i.s essentially objective ; in Eastern it is, 
on the other hand, essentially subjective ; 
and, consequently, Western art is more 
realistic in its own way than Eastern art, 
while Eastern art is more idealistic in its 
own way than Western art. The Eastern 
poet, or painter, or sculptor, measures things 
and incidents by their inner emotions they 
call fdrth, more than by their outer actual- 
ities or relations. Consequently, what they 
express in their works of art is not the 
thing as it exists in itself hut rather as it 
appears to them. The valuation of Art 
in the one case is more material than 
spiritual, in the other more spiritual than 
material. All the exaggerations of Oriental 
poetry are essentially fal.se if they are judged 
by any outer material standard, but at 
the same time they are as essentially true 
also when judged by the inner mental 
standards. Eastern art, therefore, lacks to 
some extent the definiteness of Western art, 
while in this very Hck of definiteness it 
expresses the inner emot'ons perhaps with 
greater perfection than the more realistic 
productions of Europe. Of course all art 
is idealistic. It is in this idealisation that 
a photograph differs from a painting, and 
an anatomical chart from a masterpiece of 
sculpture. But while in Western art there 
is a greater emphasis on the objective, in 
Eastern there is a greater emphasis on the 
subjective. If we accept Hegel’s classifi- 
cation of art into Oriental, Ciassical, and 
Romantic, as true, and judge Eastern art 
by it, we shall have to place it not under 
the lower “Oriental” categoi^ but rather 
under the higher “Romantic” category. 
Oriental art, as Hegel conceived it, meant 
those productions of art where the idea 
was overwhelmed by its expression, Classical 
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art as that where there was a balance 
and equipoise between the idea and,,, its 
expression; and Romantic art as thiit 
where the idea overwhelmed the expression. 
Romantic art, consequently, is, as a matter 
of course, not so realistic, if it is at all 
realistic, as classical art. Definition, as 
Mr. March Phillipps says in Greek 

sculpture in the current Contemporary, is 
the soul of Greek art ; while indefiniteness 
may be said to be the very soul of Eastern 
art. 

The Japanese Ideal of Art. 

In th^ Fortnightly article, Mr. Yeshio 
Markino cites a letter from his friend Mr. 
Busho Hara who is one of the most capable 
of Japanese artists at the present time, in 
which the latter very clearly brings out 
the difference between Japanese art and 
Western art. The old Japanese art, Mr. 
Hara says, is the purest “Subjective”. 

“That is to say, those artists had deep .sympathy 
with the Nature, and they studied carefully how 
everything was existing in this world, and, after 
a ^reat consideration, and much imagination'., the 
arti.sts tried to make thern.selves feel as if they them- 
selves were animals, flowers, or anything which they 
intended to paint. All the pictures were done when 
the artists reached this point. Therefore neither 
background nor perspective were needed for their 
pictures. And colouring, too, was very simple. And 
they needed not such complicated plans about colour- 
ing like the Western art .... 

“The Western art, as you know, is entirely different 
from the old Japanese art. It is “Objeetivc’’. That 
is to say, the artists paint everything as it looks to 
them. Therefore the Western artists must study 
about light and shadow, perspective, and tones, and 
all sciences. / 

“Therefore, we often see in the Western art too 
much technique and lose the sympathetic feeling 
towards the nature which is the fault of “Objective”, 
while the Japanese art has the fault of “Subjective” 
and loses the outward shape of the nature. 

“On the other hand if these Western “Objective” 
artists reach to the highest point of excellence, they 
must naturally come to the same place with those 
Eastern “Subjective” arti.sts which is Tenturaki— -the 
ideal communication with Nature.” 

This characterisation of Eastern art as 
essentially subjective and Western art as 
equally objective, is exceedingly happy. It 
bri tigs out very clearly the difference between 
the two ideaU of art. Mr. Markino agrees 
with Mr. Hara in this characterisation. 
Art, however, is always the expression 
of the sum total of the life and culture 
of -a people. It is the soul of civilisation, 
and in comparing Eastern with Western 


art, we compare really the soul of the 
two civilisations. Mr. Markino says that 
“the Western civilisation is .scientific, 
while the Flastern civilisation is poetic,” 
which is only another way of saying that 
the one is objective and the other is sub- 
jective, the one is ideali'-tic and the 
other is realistic ; that the standard of 
valuation of the one is intellectual and 
material, of the other moral and emotional. 
Western civilisation, Markino admits, i.s 
very high, — 

“But it is just like the Eiffel Tower. It has the- 
stairs and elevators, which I call the sciences, .so 
anybody can reach to the top if tliey make use of 
these stairs or elevators, fhe Eastern civilisation is 
difTerenl. It is like a mountain half mystified in ilic 
clemd — there are many precipict^s but no stairs. Only 
those who can climb up shall reach to the top.” 

Classification, defirMtion, these are the 
predominant methods of science. They 
are the soul of scientific education Children 
in Europe are trained to measure, to weigh, 
to define the t>bjects about them, and when 
the.se children become artists, they see every- 
thing with their scientific eves, so naturally 
their art will be “Objective”, says Mr. 
Markino. But in Japan, specially at the 
time when the old Ma.sters were living, 
science mattered very little. The first 
nursery lesson for the Japanese children was 
not to count the stars, measure the heavens, 
weigh the sun, ana ly.se the air, it was not 
to botanise the plants and flowers nor to 
zoologise the animals about them, but to 
recite the hundred best poems of Japan. 
Mr. Markino quotes one of these poems : - 

“Oh, when we hear the deer crying and stepping on 
the falling leaves in the deep mountain, we feel how 
sad is the Autumn.” 

And, he says that as a child, he himself 
liked this poetrv very much, and he really 
thought that those deers had exactly the 
same sense with us, the humans. Not only 
animals or birds, but the trees, stones, 
mountains, and rivers were thought to have 
souls. And it was only natural that being 
imbued with these ideas, and after receiv- 
ing such education as this, the Japanese 
artists became “Subjective”. They tried > 
to communicate with the souls of Nature, 
and then paint their feelings. Their 
ambition was to draw out the souls of 
things and animals and put them down on 
paper! 

For instance, look at monkey by So- sen ! Hr 
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was the specialist monkey. In his daily life he 
used to imitate monkey, and his manner was exactly 
like monkey. He felt himself as if he w.as monkey, 
I'tu! readers will see his monkey at the (Japan- 
liritish) Exhibition, and find out how well he caught 
I he feeling of monkey. 

Now, here also there is clearly a kind of 
realism, which indeed, is, perhaps even 
more realistic than what usually passes as 
such. But Sosen’s monkeys are realistic, 
not, perhaps, so much zoologically, as 
psychologically, if one might use that 
expression, — it is not the monkey as a mere 
mass of matter, flesh and bones, but essenti- 
ally as a sentient, intelligent being, moved 
by similar passions that move us. It is the 
monkey, not in its static, but in its dynamic 
aspect. Indeed, this is, it seems to me, the 
fundamental difference between a photo- 
graph and a painting, one is essentially 
static, and the other dynamic. This 
dynamic value of art is so fully understood 
in Japan, that, as Mr. Markino says, — 

' There are many traditions in japan that Kano’s 
horse got life and escaped from the screen and .au; the 
^n-asses on the palace garden, or Okyo’s tiger jumped 
out from the screen and gave great trouble to the 
people. These arc only the traditions, but it is f.act 
th.'-it if one paints ‘.(iMieihing with full feeling, that 
feeling is actually re. lined by the people who look at 
it. Keen a little leaf of a bamboo, if the artist painted 
with sad feeling, it look sad. I am talking this from 
Llu' rule of energy. In some of those old pictures the 
artist potentialised all their feelings, and whentw-er 
you look at them the potential energy will become into 
■irlive and give you some feeling which the .artist put 
in some hundred years ago.” 

And having described, in some detail, 
the different exhibits of old Japanese 
pictures in the Japan- British Exhibition, 
Mr. Markino says that after spending 
several hours, the lesson that he has receiv- 
ed from these old masters is this : — 

In those olden times, the artists were so sincere and 
natural. All that they painted was from their hearts. 
Being .so sacred, almost as Buddha, they painted 
Buddha ; therefore they are real Buddhas. Knowing 
the nature of animals and birds with great sympathy, 
they painted animals and birds ; therefore they are 
'■eal animals and birds ; and even a leaf of tree or a 
drop of water, they have the real feeling. 

I his is not merely the Japanese ideal, it 
to a large extent, the general characteris- 
tic and the common ideal of all superior 
Asiatic art. Indian art can also be inter- 
preted almost in these self-same terms. The 
realism of Indian art like that of Japanese 
‘irt, is the realism not of the flesh but of the 
It is not an ana^tomical or botanical 


something, but essentially a psvchologicnl 
and emotional quality. It is not the realism 
of photography merely statical, but the 
realism of the movement, which is the soul 
of all emotions, as these last are the soul of 
all true art, — it is dynamic. 

The Western Ideal. 

And now let us turn from this Eastern 
ideal, as presented in the Fortnightly Re- 
view (July) by Mr. Yoshio Markino, to a 
brief consideration of the Western ideal as 
presented through the pages of the Contem- 
porary Review by Mr. L, March Phillipps. 
Mr. Phillipps bases his article upon Pro- 
fessor Ernest Gardner’s recent book on 
Greek sculpture. This book consists of an 
interesting analysis of the six most famous 
of the Greek sculptors from Myron to 
Lysippus. Mr. Phillipps starts with a com- 
parison between Egyptian and Greek sculp- 
ture. Egyptian sculpture represents to him 
stereotyped and unnatural figures, and it 
was a reproduction of the essential charac- 
teristic or Egyptian civilisation. Egypt, in 
the opinion of the writer, laboured from the 
beginning under an unshakable apathy as 
regards intellectual curiosity and initiative. 

Consider Egyptian religion, Egypli.nn literature, 
Egyptian politics and government, Egyptian science 
and kiiowledge. What do wc find ? That from the 
dawn of its earliest history a cermin stage of progress 
is reached in Egypt, a stat< of very simple expedience 
and very childisli knowledge and belief, and that 
never later was this stage surpassed. 

This is Mr. Phillipps’ view of Egyptian 
civilisation. We will not stop to examine 
here the correctness of this view. All that 
need be said, in passing, is that such a view, 
if it were true, would place Egypt entirely 
beyond the operation of all natural laws 
of human p-vcliology and evolution. 
Having this view of Egyptian civilisation, 
it is not strange that Mr. Phillipps has no 
sense of the soul of Egyptian art. Egyp- 
tian art “is a faithful facsimile Indeed of 
the life it was begotten of. Here is the 
load of precedent with a vengeance, and 
here the mental inertia”. 

The difference between Egyptian and 
Greek sculpture in the opinion of Mr. 
Phillipps is the difference between- the dead 
and the living. Through the long Egyp- 
tian night, the intellect, the faculty which 
reasons, compares, analyses, and defines, 
has slept. In Greece it wakens. We 
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observe in early Greek art “marks of a sudden 
intellectual vitality such as history ^jinti I 
then exhibits no trace of.” ^ 

But while his estimate of Egyptian 
civilisation and art is vitiated by the 
common ignorant misconceptions of the 
ordinary European intellect rt'garding 
Oriental spirit and culture, Mr. I^hlllipp'> 
has a correct estimate of the Greek spirit 
and Greek culture. There is one word 
which completely sums up the whole of 
Greek evolution, and that word is — Form, 
what Mr. Phillipps calls — Definition. The 
Greeks for the first time, says he, exploited 
the idea of intellectual definition and it 
soon followed that they would admit no 
thought which would not submit itself to 
definition. But spiritual ideas, as he truly 
admits, refuse to submit themselves to 
definition. And the fundamental difference 
between Asiatic and European culture 
may be summed up as difference between 
the spirit and the intellect, between the 
transcendental and the formal. But 
between the material and the spiritual 
there is really no fixed gulf. Greek art was 
not devoid of spirituality any more than 
Oriental art was devoid of materiality. The 
real difference between the two was a 
difference of emphasis. The emphasis of 
the Oriental art was on the spiritual, that 
of Greek art was on the formal and intellec- 
tual. The intellect works through the senses. 
All its intuitions are sense-derived. The 
intellect is not the soul. It is Manas, in 
Sanskrit, and not Atman. And the Manas 
is the eleventh sense, the internal sense, the 
charioteer who holds the reins of the senses 
that are the horses that draw the chariot 
of the soul along the road of sensuous objects. 
The intellect is organically bound up with 
the senses on the one side and their objects, 
in the material world, on the other. The 
intellectual is essentially, therefore, mate- 
rialistic and realistic. The spirit transcends 
both the senses and the intellect. Realistic 
art is essentially analytical, spiritual art is 


essentially synthetic. The real difference 
between Greek culture and Greek art on 
the one side and the Oriental culture and 
specially the Hindu culture and Hindu art 
on the other, is this: while the Greeks 
realised the parts in the Whol6, the Hindu 
realized the Whole in the parts. When 
you realise the parts in the whole, you 
must necessarily investigate their relations 
to one another and to the Whole. This is 
really the function of definition, as Mr. 
Phillipps calls it. It is an essentially 
analytic process, the process of science. 
But when the whole is realised in the part, 
the relations of the parts are ignored, if 
not negated. It is by the elimination of 
what Mr. Phillipps calls definition, that 
the Whole may be viewed in its parts, not 
only collectively, but even severally, for 
the Whole lives in the parts not partially 
but completely. This is the character of 
not a mechanical but an organic whole. 

The Greeks, says Mr. Phillipps, were the 
first intellectualists, were the people who 
first set about the task of identifying and 
defining with a conscious ardour. Greek 
art was the product of this peculiarity of 
the Greek consciousness : 

The truth is that a race distinctively intelleciual 
cannot but express itself through the formative arts. 
Intellect is the faculty which is most purely human, 
for it is as distinctly superior and of a higher order tn 
animal intelligena , as it is inferior and of a lower 
order to all that we can conceive of spiritual intelligent;e. 
Now, if we watch intellect at work, if we observe in 
what manner it arranges and investigates whatever 
matters it has to deal with, separating like from 
unlike, and disposing its material in distinct masses 
or groups, we shall perceive that its whole activity 
depends upon its capacity for definition. Intellect 
cannot get to work, cannot handle and use its material, 
without identifying and defining its con.stitiicni 
elements. Intellectual appreciation is a process of 
continued definition, each step forward, each addition 
of knowledge being marked by the eradication of 
irrelevant matter and the identification of the true 
organism and proportions of the subject under con- 
sideration ; each step forward that is to say, being an 
approach towards a more complete definition of tlie 
subject as it really is. 

London, 8 th July, igio, Haridas Bharati. 
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The Indian Fine Art Critics. 

1 he taste of the Critics of Indian art is more or less 
directed by passion and prejudice, which, greatly 
rninitnise the moral worth of their opinions — as a rule 
most of them are laymen : but even then if their 
argument is based on facts and reason it would have 
much enhanced the critical worth, but it is to be much 
regretted their criticisms are based on mere imagina- 
tion and sentiments. They go into raptures over 
shabby paintings, and horrible images which have no 
other quality than that they are painted or chiselled 
in old style — whilst they damn Mr. Ravi Varma’s 
beautiful pictures with “want of originality", “lack of 
Indian feeling", and “theatrical conception", Ucc. “it 
is a matter of the simplest demonstration," says Ruskin 
"that no man can be appreciated but by his equal or 
superior. His inferior may over-estimate him in 
entliusiasm or, as is more commonly the case, degrade 
him in ignorance ; but he cannot form a grounded 
and just estimate". The latter I fear is the case 
with these Indian critics, as they pour their enthusias- 
tic praises on the new Calcutta School and cast 
into the limbo men like Mr. Ravi Varma. So, it is 
high time to see, where we are and what the 
state of Indian art will be in future, if such self-suffici- 
ent critics are allowed to have their own way. 

1 shall now proceed to discuss the various 
disparaging criticisms levelled at Mr. Ravi Varma’s 
works by some of the persons who pose themselves 
as leaders of taste and art-criticism. 

riie criticisms may be clas.sed mainly under two 
heads; namely, (i) moral and ( 2 ) aesthetic qualities. 

I shall take moral qualities first, as they are supposed 
to have a greater significance with respect to society 
and the building up of a nation. 

It is an admitted fact that the art and literature of 
a country have always gone hand in hand through 
the vicissitudes of time, The difference between these 
two is, that one is painted by words and the other 
by forms, character, and colour. Both convey to the 
mind of men to a great extent, the same sensation, 
though through two different mediums. In some 
respects art gives a more clear and vivid represent- 
ation than a wordy description can, .so the ethical and 
moral point of view of Indian art must be judged from 
the position Indian literature has attained. 

Now turning to the criticisms, Sister Nivedita of 
Kk.-V. in her "Function of Art in the Shaping of 
Nationality" says: 

"An erroneous conception of fashion has gone far to 
play havoc with the taste of the people. In a country 
"1 which that posture is held ill-bred every home con- 
tains a picture of a fat woman lying full length on the 
floor and writing a letter on a lotus-leaf ! as if a sight 
that would (luiiage decorum in actuality." It is indeed 
■* matter for regret that such a clever and impressive 
Writer of Sister Nivedita's calibre entirely misjudged the 


scene as well as the intention of the artist. The picture 
she alludes to, I suppose is Sakuntala — pafra lekhan ; if 
so, I should remind her that the scene depicted here 

A sylvan one and Sakuntala is not lying there in 
(uiblic. .She is alone with her playmates in her private 
garden. The love-lorn state naturally induces every 
human being to take as easy a posture as possible. 
But if the writer had not the opportunity to appreciate 
the beauty or truth of the scene and understand that 
that posture, so far as Indians are concerned, is not 
held ill-bred, nobody is to blame for it but herself. 
Kalida.sa has clearly described the three stages of the 
posture in question; (i) King Dushyanta discovered 
Sakuntala in the garden in the following posture — 

The second stage : — 

The third is : — 

It is evident by these st.age instructions that first 
Sakuntala was lying in full length ; secondly she had 
half risen and eventually sat up, to write her love 
letter. The artist has selected and represented the 
second stage in the picture in question. This clearly 
proves that in describing the love-lorn condition the 
lying posture is given to enhance the intensity of love 
and langour. If that posture is considered ill-bred it 
would not have found a place in this book. 

The footnote, I ought to state here "that, I do not 
know of any country in which a young lady may 
stretch herself on the floor in public", is more curious 
than the main criticisms. 1 regret to find that she was 
rather carried away by enthusiasm than b)' reasoning. 
Perhaps she means by “stretch herself in public" that 
the picture is kept in public. Because as I pointed out 
above, Sakuntala is in her private garden — a more 
secluded place could never be imagined — nobody who 
can realise Sakuntala's mood and condition, liable to 
make such a mistake — and as I have pointed out above 
that — that posture is not considered ill-bred among 
Indians. The different postures of the body and 
movements of the limbs of people are more or less 
influenced by their dress. This commonplace can be 
easily justified by ct»mp.ii ing a common movement in 
different nations. Take for instance, the case of a 
European. His stiff-collar, shirt front, tight trousers 
and bools allow him only to kneel before his God ; a 
Mahomedan with his more loose garments kneels and 
bends his body so that his head touches the ground ; 
and a Hindu who has only a "dhoti and chader'* over 
him, prostrates himself on the floor before his Deity- 
no one is justified in saying that the Hindu “outrage 
decorum in actuality" by his prostrating before* his 
God, becau.se Englishman only kneels or some other 
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nation docs some other thing. The posture in 
question may be a sight that would outrage decorum 
among a nation to whom such graceful postures are 
impossible owing to the stiffness of their nationa1j*ipos- 
tume. But among Indians that posture does not affect 
decorum in the least. 

Another of her ingenuous criticisms is on a picture 
of “Arjuna and Subhadra.” “In a country", she 
says, “in which romantic emotion is never allowed to 
show itself in public, pictures of the wooing of ‘Arjuna 
and Subhadra’ abound.” A glance over our old 
literature and art will prove the fallaciousness of this 
theory. It will be seen that the majority of true old 
Indian mural paintings reprt:sent scenes of love- 
making of Radha and Krishna, Krishna and Gopies. 

I regret Sister Nivedita (Cannot get access to the 
temples in Travancorc where true Indian mural paint- 
ings abound — 1 mean by true that they are not in- 
fluenced by the Mughal School. 

Sister Nivedita contends that “not every scene 
is good for a picture.” Yes, I agree with her ; but 
only if her proposition is conditional. I say, not 
every scene is good for a picture, but if that scene 
oan find a place in classical literature it is equally good 
for a painter’s canvas. Now taking literature, we find 
that scenes as similar to the one m question are very 
common. Take for instance Kalidas’s Sakuntala 
(Act III). The King says ; — 

^ 

Then again King Dushyanta says to Sakuntala — 

II 

In these two instances the position of Dushyanta and 
Sakuntala is almost the same as that of Arjuna and 
Subhadra. The stage instruction for the last sloka is 
as follows ; — 

This is what is shown in the stage and yet the good 
Sister Nivedita say.s “romantic emotion is never 
allowed to show itself in public.” Again in Kumara 
Sambhavn the same Author writes ; 


^ ?Tt 

Now comes the description of the emotion caused by 
the lover’s touch. 





The above quotations are only ordinary types, which 


tire seen everywhere in Indian classical literature 
but a too luxurious and bold type of romantic emotion 
is also not uncommon ; for instance, lake 

Jayadeva’s Govinda" and ' Kalidasa’s Ritu- 

samhara" — ^ 

*ST€tlW • 

The above sloka is from “Gita Govindam” — 

To illustrate my argument the above quotations are 
quite sufficient. 

Such being the state of our literature and mural 
paintings, I am at a loss to find what templed her to say 
that “Romantic emotion is never allowed to show 
itself in public?” In India from time immemorial such 
scenes are carved, painted and exhibited publicly on 
the walls, pillars of temples, palaces, etc. and described 
in literature without being in the least detrimental to 
the morality of the nation as a whole. 

Frederic Harrison makes the following remark, 
which has also some bearing upon the subject now 
under reference. He writes, “It never seems to have 
occured to Ruskin that the very works of imagination, 
which he adores as almost divine were exactly con- 
temporary with others that he treats as emanation 
from hell ; that, many of the purest works of art 
were produced in times of foul crime; that some of the 
most devout and moral of nations have expres.scd 
their artistic longings in terms of vulgar commonplace.” 

There is not a shadow of anything immoral or 
ridiculous in Mr. Ravi Varma’s works, even if it were 
true that he deviates a little from the canons of old 
Indian Art. The beauty, of Mr. Ravi Varma’s 
works, is that in every one of them he has closely 
followed the text, so that it is impossible to find fault 
with him without denouncing our literature and ridi- 
culing our brilliant authors. 

Then comes the cjuestion, what after all do these 
critics want? They want, I presume under the safe- 
guard of religion, morality, and Sviadeshi, to preach 
an art propaganda, exclusively their own, the object 
of which, whatever it may be, I do not wish to discuss 
here. But one thing is clear that the result of it is 
infinitely sad. No one grudges a hearty sympathetic 
word of advice but such outburst.s of passion and 
prejudice, though they may have no long standing 
effect, are enough at present to mislead our young men. 

Now turning to the aesthetic and spiritual side of 
Mr. Ravi Varrna's works, we are indeed surprised 
to see, a Geologist, Dr. Coomaraswamy, in his discus- 
sion on “the Present State of Indian An,” giving out, 
“theatrical conception" “want of originality,” and 
lack of Indian feeling" are Mr. Ravi Varrna's fatal 
faults. This embodies in essence a most potent truth 
if by “Picturp" we mean a shabby outline of a man or 
woman traced on a paper. But it is not ! There 
must be some other qualities to make it a picture. 
Dr. Cootnaraiwamy would have kept us in tne dark 
with unsafe grounq to move on had he not ^iven us 
some examiples of painting and sculpture to his liking 
and which satisfy all his theories— as one reads 
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Ravana and Mandodari, 

(This is ihe type of forms the Travancore old painters adopted 
in painting gods and goblins), 

those papers of his, an irresistable smile appears on be previou? 
one’s face and one is tempted to ask, is there any truth to stick t( 

in such an accusation ? Compare any of Mr. Ravi Var- melancholy 

mn's works with the pictures on which Dr. Coomara- Supposir 

swainy pours out his lavish praises. The first idea Ravi Yarn 

iliat Strikes one is, that a picture with all the sine-qua- have to say 
nons of art — all that which goes to make a picture a 
work of art — will be considered by the learned Doctor ’TT 

iheatrical in conception, while the one without those ^ 

essential qualities, is considered perfect and not thea- 
trical. We cannot expect anything better from a 
(ieologist, who naturally loves and is made to love 
everything rigid and , stony. acting is ( 

To prove the abbve contention we must clearly “Natya V 

know what a picture is ; what its function is ; what high esteen 

are the most essential things necessary to make a pic- mtroductioi 

ture Ruskin’s definition of art is, "I say that art is rnanners an 

the greatest which conveys to the mind of the spectator o* ^ pictut 

by means of whatsoever the neatest number of the reduce it. 

greatest ideas”. To accomplisn this, the artist must 197^ 

possess a certain amount of technical attainment and .p, 
a perfect knowledge and ability to express the human j, ^ | 

emotions successfully and by that alone. Whatever . ° ‘ 

l^ay be the style of execution, Indian, European, or ^ • 

Mahornadan, will he be able to convey to the spectator . 
those ideas, which he wishes to depict on the canvas. ‘ 

’^ ^therwise, aS a child often draws a line or two and ,, 

calls it an elephant or a bird, the painter will have to nqfv* • 

'■lad his own explanation in words in order to make ” 

odiers understand, what ideas he has put therein, th 

lo avoid misunderstanding, I wish to say again em- ^ , 

pnatically that Whatever may be the style of execution , -"i 

the picture is able to convey to the mind of the 
spectators the ideas of the artist it must be a true ^ ^ 
picture. Rusk in again says of truth in art as follows : The seco 

To guide the spectator's mind to those objects most Varma is ” 


Wpfthy of its contemplation and to 
inform him of the thought and 
feeling with which these are re- 
garded by the artist himself”. We 
should see how far these two differ- 
ent schools were able to achieve 
this object. Throughout Mr. Ravi 
Varma’s life, his aim was that his 
picture should convey to the specta- 
tor his ideas, and I am. bold enough 
to assert, that he succeeded in this 
aim to the highest pos.sible level, 
but the picture painted in the so- 
called Indian style lamentably 
lacks this essential feature, It is 
this difference that makes a 
layman like Dr. Coomaraswamy 
think that Mr. Ravi Varma “s 
pictures are theatrical in conception. 
Rigidity and want of life in the 
pictures are conspicuous in the 
other school. 

It is not the fasting or praying 
that inspire those artists to draw 
such shabby figures, but the want 
of actual sights. This defect is seen 
in all early painters. Barry writes 
about the early Italian painters ; 
tors adopted "The imitation of early art are like 

tho^e of children, nothing is seen 
in the spectacle before u.s unless it 
be previously kn own and sought for”. To advise us 
to stick to that childish hafiucination is indeed a 
melancholy example of fanaticism. 

Supposing that there is theatrical conception in Mr. 
Ravi Varnia'.s works, let us sec what our Hindu Sastras 
have to say on the matter. 

I 

II 

Fhe above quotation clearly shows in what light 
acting is considered among Hindus. It is called 
“Nalya Vedam’’ owing to its sacred origin and the 
high esteem in which it is held by the Hindus. ?so the 
introduction of .Natyams, i.e. expression, altitude, 
manners and gait, will only help to enhance the beauty 
of a picture according to Hindu belief, rather than 
reduce it. Because, it is said — 

That it is a remedy for all sorrows and afflictions. 
Hence to accuse any picture of theatrical conception, 
clearly proves the discursive nature of these critics. 
In discussing the question from an Indian standpoint, 
they slowly glide to the European standpoint and 
takes the European .standard of excellence to 
accuse Mr. Ravi Varma of theatrical conception. 
This is indeed nothing but injustice done alike 
to the memory of the departed Master and to the 
position they occupy as leaders of public opinion. 
But as 1 said before, there is not the slightest trace 
of theatrical conception in his works even if they are 
judged from a European standard of excellence. 

The second charge brought against Mr. l^iyi 
Varma is "want of imagination” and originality. This 
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based on the fact that he has departed fron? all 
preconceived canons of old Indian art. 

As far as imagination is concerned, pictures mfiy , be 
classed under two heads. "One which depends-on 
the imagination of the beholder and the other that 
which results from the imagination of the artist.” The 
former one leaves the beholder to go on his own 
way, and the latter leaids the spectator through a 
course and to a point, the artist has previously willed. 
To the latter class belongs Mr. Ravi Varma’s, 
works. Let us see now, how this is exemplified 
in Mr. Ravi Varma’s "Damayanti and Hamsa.” 
The whole value of it depends on the expression on 
the face, and the graceful posture of Damayanti. The 
expression is love mingled with despair, which is sof- 
tened by the last glimpse of hope in the swan’s mis- 
sion. Those languid eyes contain a world of 
emotions ! They give food for the imagination of the 
beholder for any length of time and they are the result 
of the high imagination of the artist, which is the 
product of thirty long years’ close observation of 
nature. They show the intensity of the love-storm, 
which was driving Damayanti to despair, and even 
predicts what her final state would have been, if the 
swan’s misson failed. Suppose it had been drawn 
and painted in the style of '^Banished Yaksha* a feeb- 
ly drawn figure which suggests only famine and 
pestilence, with a head which brings to the mind of 
the spectator an idiot he sees near the tram line at Mad- 
ras, it would have then presented itsdf a quite repul- 
sive and ridiculous object, as it would be unlike every 
description given of the beauty, condition of life etc., by 
our forefathers. Mr. Ravi Varma's imagination is 
vigorous, and there is a peculiar charm in his compo- 
sition. It leads you to where he has willed to take you 
and not where you wish to go. The more you give 
time and studv hi.s works, the greater you are able to 
appreciate the high imaginative power of the artist. 
Intense simplicity, perfect harmony and absolute 
truth are the characteristics of Mr. Ravi Varma's 
works. When we earnestly study his pictures we un- 
derstand (hat in the power of representing human 
emotions he surpasses all other Indian artists and we 
assuredly come to appreciate him as one of the 
greatest forces in the entire history of Indian art. 

"If anything looks unnatural,” say.s Ruskin, "there 
can be no imagination in it,” But our critics warn 
us that study of nature is 'sinful. One writer quotes 
Sukracharya’s saying, "that artist should attain the 

images of God by spiritual contemplation only 

To. make human figure is bad and unholy.” Granting 
that, what he says is necessary, let us see what effect 
Sukracharya desires to get by means of spiritual con- 
templation. How is it to be effected to the greatest 
advantage of art — Sukracharya would have never 
meant, when he said, that the images of God should 
be obtained by spiritual contemplation only that the 
result obtained from spiritual contemplation should 
be such uncouth forms, which could be imagined to 
exsist neither in Heaven nor on Earth. "In holding 
a smoky mirror”— to use the Doctor’s own words — to 
the creation of the Almighty, they not only imperil the 
taste of the rising generation but they also disregard 
it and thereby unconsciously draw upon them the woe 
of Him ! "Man's use and function,” says Ruskin, "are 
to be the witness of the glory of God, and to advance 
that glory by his reasonable obedience and resultant 
happiness.” The true standard of beauty, to guide us 


to delineate gods and goddesses should be .-iscertain. . 
first. For this let us see how they are described m, 
our literature. In describing the bcAuty of women ^ 
the great Vedavyasa says : — 




I 

finrwfiT wnrft 1 

IPTITOT II 


II 

In describing the beauty of the male figure the same 
authority says : — 

iTW' WFrrailimnPf 1 

«npi*jd9i 1 


The superb beauty of their forms in the above des- 
cription, is certainly not of the type, which you see 
drawn in the Calcutta School. But the .sure and true 
way to adopt spiritual contemplation in art is shown 
by Mr. Ravi Varma himself. What he does is, to select 
separate parts from nature, and during his spiritual 
contemplations, he allows his imagination to combine 
the severaf parts together, and form a whole, which 
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will surely answer both for spiritual contemplation, 
and art. Thjs brings to my mind Shakespear's concep- 
tion of Rosalind. 

“Therefore heaven nature charged 
That one body should be filled 
With all graces wide enlarged. 

NaturO.presently distilled 
Hellen'scheek, but not her heart, 

Cleopatra’s ipajesty, 

Atalanta’s better parts, 

Sad Lucretia's m^esty. 

Thus Rosalind of many parts 
By heavenly synod was devised.” 

Like nature the artist should distil in his mind the 
viirioiis parts he gets from nature and device one 
form like that of Rosalind. This is what Sukracharya 
meant by “Images of God should be attained by 
spiritual contemplation only.” If the Hindu who 
advocates and adopts Surkracharya’s canons to make 
human figure is unholy, himself paints “the Passing of 
Sliahjehan,” he commits a sin by painting a human 
form. 

Now taking spiritual contemplation to be the basis of 
all real art, I can boldly say, that Mr. Ravi Varma 
was second to none, who took pallette in hand, in 
acquiring that virtue. 

riu' data on which these critics base their criticism 
are all false presumptions. 'Phey presumesome absurd- 
ities and they never try to ascertain whether their 
presumption is applicable to every case and everywhere. 
“Instead of painting a study in still-life from models 
posing as ^odsand heroes,’"' says Dr. Coomaraswamy, 
“the artist is to perfect and define a visual and mental 
image and there only to begin the work of carving and 
painting.” This presumption led him to say, “Ravi 
Varma’s gods and heroes are men cast in a very 
common mould.” 

Throughout Mr. Ravi Varma’s brilliant career, he^ 
never employed a model. Whatever you see in his 
pictures lii-the result of his imagination, and accurate 
observation of nature. He was able to sketch an)’ 
difficult posttire without the aid of models and at a 
moment’s notice. He saw before him a complete 
fiicture of any subject he wished to paint, before he 
began to paint on the canvas. This is in itself a real 
sign of the high power of imagination in the artist. The 
power of a close observation and an exact knowledge of 
the laws of nature, combined with the advantage of the 
spiritual contemplation, has given him a decided 
superiority over the other schools, and all other 
Indian artists. I shall be thankful to the Doctor if 
he could show me a human form in nature .so perfect 
as Mr. Ravi Varma’s Gods and Heroes. 

"l.ack of Indian feeling" is another charge 
brought against Mr. Ravi Varma's works by the 
same Doctor. This may mean first : The artist’s 
mode of execution, lacks Indian feelings. Secondly 
as Sister Nivedita pointed out, the posture, expres- 
sion, &c., lacks Indian feelings. In either case 
the Geologist’s knowledge of Indian feeling seems to 
be quite in keeping with his taste in fine arts. If the 
former is the case, to properly understand and judge 
why Mr. Ravi Varma adopted Western method, we 
must see whether there exists at present any school, 
which has not been influenced by foreign methods* 
Secondly if there exists, i.s that .school worth the 
sacrifice of the life of such a genius? Thirdly if it is 
oot worth following and if we are, however, determined 


to sin by adopting the method of any other school, 
why not we select one which has the sole aim to 
appreciate the God’s creation rather than the one 
which demoralises it ? 

As there seems to be no records, except what we 
find in literature, to show what the old style of painting 
was in northern India before the invasion of foreigners, 
it is impossible to say anything definite about it with 
the meagre materials in hand. But supposing there 
were authentic records, we should be prepared to find 
the style differ in each part of India as we see variations 



Havana and his wife. 

in the language, customs, and dress. This can be 
proved die style of old mural painting in Travan- 
core. The old painters of rravan^ore adopted, 
to delineate Gods and Goblins, a style which is un- 
known to any other part of India. This style can be 
called a pure Indian style which trace its origin to 
Bharata Saslra. For the information of the public 
some specimens are given here. 
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their art. By method of painting, I mean onJy the 
manipulation of colours. Any man who has a tasie 
can easily study the method of painting. Method 
of painting is only something like handwriting. 
’I'o write the words of a foreign languag^e 
is not very difficult ; one has only to know the 
characters. But it is quite another matter to compose 
a verse or to express ideas clearly in a langu;igt 
which is not one's mother-tongue. Fully cognisant 
of this simple truth Mr. Ravi Varma never tried to 
paint a character or scene in Shakespear’s tragedy. 
He adopted only the Western method of manipulating 
colours. He never went in for any English subjects, 
sentiments, ideas, feelings, customs, manners or 
dress. In all his pictures all these were his own. 
Any Sanskrit Sloka can be written in English, Germain 
or French. By writing thus the Sloka will never bt> 
called English or German or French. Another 
charge is that Mr. Ravi Varma used to .sec 
nature in its real form, and, not in the conventional 
form.s as it was the case with old Indian ma-Ster^. 
This is the outcome of his early training under his 
maternal uncle Mr. Raja Raja Varma, who was a 
keen observer of nature. In most of his (Mr. Raja 
Raja Varma's) works which are still preserved on the 
temple walls at Kilimanur, this feeling for aerial 
perspective and correct drawing i.s perceptible. In 
fact, it is he who introduced tho.se technical qualities in 
the Travancore New School of. Painting. 

The last but not the least unhappy accusation, 1 )i . 
f’oomaraswamy bring.s against Mr. Ravi Varma, is 
"want of originality." This is indeed a revelation lo 
me. I do not in the least understand what he means 
by originality, if he cannot perceive that virtue in Mr. 
Ravi Varma's works. In the words of Ruskin 


Ravana and his wife. # 

The invasions _of India by foreigners begaii a^.^arly 
as^6{X)B. C. There is every possibirity of the; in- 
nuence of them on the styrd' of painting as in every- 
thing else. The resemblance of the pre.sent Calfcutta 
bchool to the Persian School clearly' proves the truth 
of the foreign influence. In Travancore the old in- 
digenous style can still be detected in the i^ntings 
on the walls of the temple and palaces— a hideous 
delineation of Gods and Goblins ! 

Ti’-® ." 9 ^ existing namely Kimgra, 

Oelhu Jain (Ajanta and Sigiri) smack very mum of 
the Persian influence. Do all these schools greatly 
resemble one another? Eveiything that concerns 
anaent India has been shrouded in mystery and it 
will ever be so to us. Taking advantage of th» fact 
the critics think they can safely say anythin^J and 
everything concerning ancient India. K anything 
deserves the name of Indian art, it is. thift with which 
we are familiar in 1 ravancore. But from'the specimens 
given above, anybody can judge whether that school 
IS worth the life-work of a genius. 

Now the much-praised, so-called Indian style 
of the Calcutta School is, as I pointed out before, of 
Persian origin. If we could adopt that style why not 
we go in for the Western style? There is a strong 
^lief that Indians have no talents for European art. 

I fully admit it. But art and the method of painting 
are as different as fish and fishing. Art is composed 
of .many things but method of painting isorifyihe 
technical and mechanical part of art. We have only 
adopted the European method of painting and not 


"And that virtue of originality that men so strain 
after is not the newness, as they vainly think (there is 
‘'•nothing new), it is only genuinene.ss ; it all depends 
on the single glorious faculty of getting to the spring 
of things and working out from th^at," life. This 
faculty of getting to the spring and working out from 
that, so conspicuous in him, is never excelled in any 
one else. It is this characteristic which gives to his 
works a purity which it is possible to over-estimate. 
To accuse Mr. Ravi Varma of "lack of Indian feel- 
ing’' and "want of originality," A'c., because he 
deviated from the pre-conceived canons of old Indian 
Art is an ethical rather than an aesthetic turn oi 
mind. 

1 wish rny readers to understand that my views 
about the Calcutta School apply only to the pictorial 
side of the question ; but, as representing decorative 
art it ha.s its own excellence and no school would be 
ablb to cope with it in that particular branch even 
though it can claim itself only a Persian origin. 

"No real or hard line between fine and other arts 
can or ought to be drawn," says Dr. Coomaraswami. 
An English art critic, a friend of mine, truly observes 
that such critics give out their opinion ‘,‘more from 
want of knowledge than anything else, and that nearly 
all who talk or write on art only do so from the out- 
side." As lay men they are not able to perceive the two 
sides of art. But in the Doctor's case it is quite 
unpardonable. As I said before, nobody can dis- 
agfree with the Doctor so far as his views relating to 
decorative qualities are concerned ; but the truth 
becomes at once patent when he wants to argue 
that as regards pictorial art also the Calcutta 
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School satisfies all necessary conditions. In 
;iiu:inptinj»’ to prove that his pet School possesses 
those necessary qualities, the Doctor is confronted 
with some serious difHculties. So he has recourse 
to a short cut, and lays on the general proposition 
that no real or hard line between fine .and other 
art can or ought to be drawn. Mr. E. B. Havell, the 
late Principal of the Calcutta School of Art, 
expressed the same opinion as that of Dr. 

Coomaraswany, when he read a paper on the “Art 
Administration in India,” before the Royal .Society of 
Arts and it will be interesting to know the opinion of 
Sir Creorge Birdwood who was on the presidential 
chair, on that occasion. He said, he must differ from 
the lecturer as there being no real distinction between 
;)ppli(?d art and the fine arts iii India. Of Indian fine 
Hrts - namely, art as the unfettered and more or less 
impassioned expression of the imagin.ntion .as moved 
by the things without us and tlie thoughts within us — 
he had never seen ;iny example. He had never seen 
a native Indian painting, sculpture, or object in 
moulded clay that was other than a saerosanl article 
of utility or a .symbolic representation of the high 
j^fods and the epic heroes aiul their heroic deeds. 
I'here was thus industrial .irt, ecclesiastical art, even 
architectural art, each and all of them capable of 
effective* expression to emotion — to those who 
iinder.stood their con\ cntion; but so long as they are 
Iwiiiid 1)\' conventions none of it would V>e line art. 

( The Hindu, Tuesday, h'ebruary Sth. ipro). In 
evcr\’ school of painting the object and aim of 
pictorial art .and decorati\’e or applied art are 
entirel)’ different. 

Dr. Coomarasw.iniy’s and Mr. Havel Ts reci[)es make 
a book hut never made a painter or a picture. They 
fanev that old art could be regenerated in India bv a 
decolfigue of new conventions of their own. Old 


Indian art sank into pbscurity and public indiffereiuie 
not because for want of a (ireacher but because there 
was that want of truth in it, which diminishes the 
whole force of pictorial art and that the power of 
actual sight increased with the growth of the nation. 
The Doctor says, ^*in India the golden moment has 
passed, &c.” as if painting belongs to that time alone. 
We cannot expect to see again wdiat has passed but 
there is every possibilities of having as great or 
greater moments in future. In fact, Mr. Ravi Varma 
has already led us half way through the eternal path 
of a true art and what remains to us is to follow the 
same path with reasonable obedience and common- 
sense. 

Before closing this pa|)er one jM^int more remains 
to be cleared. “Unforgiveable too is the lack of spon- 
taneous expression of individual or natural idiosyn- 
crasy.” This individual or national temperament is 
not at all wanting in Mr. Ravi Varma s works. As I 
have remarked before, the feelings, expression, and 
ideas are all In<lian in Mr. Ravi Varma's pictures. 
Perhaps ihe good Doctor means bv idiosyncrasy the 
want of actual sight (which 1 may sav, accounts for 
the vita! difference between these two Schools) and the 
percefdion of everything in conventional forms. 
This is as much as to say that Indians should never 
see nature in its real forms, because if they see it it 
would he aeainst their national idiosyncrasy. We 
know our earliest forefathers had nothing but leaves 
around their w'aist l(* protect nudity, so these critics 
<if the D<Tctor’s stamp will not hesitate to advise the 
Indians, sooner or later to give up all sorts of dress 
and don themselves with leaf in order to uphold the 
national idiosyncrasy. 

Bv a student of Mr, Ravi Varma, 

the famous Indian Artist. 


NOTES 


Self-Education. 

We have to educate ourselves, both as 
individuals and as a people. We have come 
to understand that the evolutionary cycle 
is concerned no longer, for us, with the 
family, hut with the nation, the civic life 
and the national ideal. Eaking the culture 
of the family as it stands, we must be 
prepared to turn our backs upon it alto- 
licther, to sacrifice its sweetness, and 
abandon its ties if need be, for the .service 
‘jf those larger and more potent unities 
whose voices now call to us. How many 
of us are willing to yield one member of 
our home>circle to the task of national 
education ? A man’s life to become that of 
one without a home? A woman’s life to 


be that of school-mother to village-children ? 
Only by such methods and such sacrifices, 
can the problem be worked out. 

But there is also our individual education 
to be achieved. We have to pass from one 
form of consciousness to another. A nation 
has to do this. Mighty births demand 
gigantic throes. The seat of the struggle 
is the individual soul. Here we must 
understand that all the subjects learnt in 
School and College are only means of 
education, weapons, tool.s, elements. The 
end of culture, self-development,, is arrived 
at by the thought-habits which we follow, 
with the aid and enlightenment of all these 
means. It is absorption in the problems 
of science, , scientific curiosity, scientific 
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interest, scientific saturationt that makes a 
man of science. At the same time, all' tfiese 
alone, unless he has also the means of 
knowing all that has been discovered by 
others — will not suffice of themselves to 
qualify him. But when he has mastered 
what is known, it is the energy of his own 
thought and observation working in 
advance of the accumulations of others 
that can alone make him competent to add 
to human knowledge. It is not what he 
has learnt, but the use to which he puts 
what he has learnt, that really makes him 
efficient. 

In the same way, it will be a constant 
putting of the country first that will make 
a man an effective nationalist. History, 
Geography, and Science are only his men- 
tal tools or furnishings. Without these 
forms of training he cannot do. Yet they 
are only the beginning. The idea of India 
must become a mode of thought, a sort of 
mental atmosphere, breathed in and out 
with every movement. India must be the 
motive of every decision, in preference to 
our personal happiness. I'he good of India 
must be the goal of each act, each effort, 
great or small. Education requires first the 
many influences, and then the one. We 
have a hundred schoolmasters, but only a 
single guru. Both stages are necessary. 
Men who are not accustomed to the univer- 
salising atmosphere of a single dominant 
chosen thought, cannot hold their own, in 
the world, as educated men, no matter 
what amount of schooling they have had. 
It is this which stamps most minds,- - 
European to the full as much as Indian, — 
as those of school boys. A man must 
have some cause to which he is devoted. 
He must catch the fluttering of the banner 
above him, with every turn of his head. 
Absolute self-surrender to something greater 
than ourself is essential to fulness of culture. 
Even a glorified self-interest — as in the case 
of the late Cecil Rhodes, for instance, as 
well as others who might be named — may, 
by the unity of thought which it induces, 
create an illusive appearance of culture. 
This is really, however, spurious. Culture, 
like other fine human products, is above all, 
moral, and demands consecration, and self- 
effacement. The ancient Indian mode of 
training is full of the means to the realisa- 
tion of this. It is unnecessary, therefore, to 


dilate on the process. Only by following it, 
however, we may rest assured, only by 
accomplishing in our persons the transition 
from individual to national, can we so 
transform our country that it shall appear 
in the eyes of the world as a nation of com- 
petent and cultivated men, adequate to the 
consideration of the problems of the age, 
and not as a crowd of ignorant rustics, 
possessed by quaint terrors and still more 
fantastic hopes. No one may care to help 
us to this, but when we have helped our- 
selves, all alike must render their respect. 

vitalise the People.*^ 

We commend to our readers, European 
as well as Indian, the i-'.g extract 

from an article published in the London 

Spectator'' of April 27th, 1907, and 
entitled “The Incident at Lahore”. 
‘The Spectator’ is a paper with which the 
well-known Anglo-Indian, Mr. Meredith 

I'ownsend, has been connected for many 
years, and it certainly could never have 
been accused of undue sympathy for 
Indian aspirations. After relating what it 
calls “The Lahore Incident”, and explaining 
the circumstances that make it alarming 
to Europeans in India, the Spectator 
proceeds : — 

Naturally a feeling arises among Anglo-Indians, 
and even less biased politicians in this country, dial 
we ought to take stricter precautions, and in prirticular 
to prevent the dissemination of seditious ideas and 
arguments, to punish "agitators,” and generally lo 
limit the freedom of meeting and of the Press. This 
is clearly what is intended by the Times of Saturday 
last, and its editorial expresses the view of a very large 
section of politicians. Precisely what is proposed it iji 
difficult to define. It is already lawful to prohibit 
any meeting and disperse any crowd, while the law 
which permits a newspaper proprietor to be sentenced 
without a jury to two years’ imprisonment for seditious 
and false statements would seem lo be a sufficiently 
severe measure of precaution. The drift of European 
criticism is, however, towards requiring "previous 
sanction” for every meeting and a preventive censor- 
ship for the utterances of the Press. That may he 
best described as the Russian sy.stem, and we confess 
that we object, not only on the moral grounds stated 
below, but on those of political expediency. India is 
the last country where it is safe to sit on the safety'- 
valve. The people have con^lete means of communi- 
cation independent of the Press. The great revolt 
of 1857 was not preceded by any newspaper agitation, 
nor, indeed, are the real people accustomed to that 
method of announcing disaffection. The Mussulmans 
can communicate at will through the lectures deli- 
vered every Friday in every mo.sque by their MooHahs, 
and the Hindus have ways of sending their messages j 
throughout the country by the mouths of the 
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wandering Bairagis, and by the addresses which the 
priests everywhere can deliver to the multitudes who 
throng the temples. Many of our readers will recollect 
the summons to action which was spread by the delivery 
of chupatties all over Northern India before the Mutiny. 
Popular views, too, and popular sentiment run like 
wildfire from meeting to meeting, usually held at the 
wells. A censorship of the Press would be regarded as 
a wilful reduction cf the whole population to silence, and 
would be met by a rapid transmission of angry gossip 
much more dangerous than anything which can appear 
in a newspaper. The latter must at any rate be defi- 
nite and can be denied by an authority which the 
people know in their hearts to be usually truthful. We 
should be inclined therefore, if we did anything at all, 
to strengthen and widen the law of libel, and so inspire 
among mischief-makers a fear of losing profits, which 
is quite as strong among them as among the "yellow” 
Press of Kngland or America. 

This is, we verily believe, the simplest method of res- 
traint, if restraint is indeed inevitable. We cannot 
deny that it may be, though for ourselves we incline 
to the old and haughty doctrine of the Indian Kmpire 
that every one w'as at liberty to say, write, or speak 
anything he pleased, subject to the proviso that if he 
“descended into the street,” in the French sense, he 
should be liable, if such descent threatened the State, 
to he shot as a hint that he had passed the limits of 
moderati«n. Under a regime on that basis we have 
governed Calcutta for a century with a population of 
nearly a million, of whom at least a ten per cent., 
are fighting men, and have never had occasion to pro- 
duce artillery to maintain order. 

The opinion, however, to which we 
wish most emphatically to direct attention 
is as follows : — 

We are bound in retaining our hold on India — or 
for that matter F.gypt — to keep our consciences clear. 
We are bound, if we hold vast territories filled with 
brown men, whom we restrain in the last resort by 
the sword — we took at least a hundred thousand lives 
in putting down the Mutiny in 1857 — to justify our 
claim by giving to the people something more than 
<1 rather slow kind of justice, a lenient but implacable 
taxation, and means of accumulating wealth which 
hardly compensate for the inevitable extinction of 
, careers. We are bound In addition, if we want our 
I pnsciences to be clear, to vitalise the people, — that 
I 's, to give them the opportunity at least of rising to 
■ 3 higher plane of civilisation, intellectual as well as 
moral. How is that to be done if we reduce a 
continent to silence ? It is admitted that we are bound 
to educate/ but free discussion teaches more than 
education, and we are bound, therefore, to avoid the 
obscurantist policy advocated by so many of those 
wlio are more irritated by criticism than by actual 
resistance. The latter can always be put down by 
force, but, as Prince Bismark found, the bayonet is 
powerless against impalpable opposition. If we are 
do our duty thoroughly, we must train ourselves 
a most diffecult fortitude, and allow our brown 
■‘iubjects to say freely that they would rather be 
governed by brown men. It seems ungrateful, and 
perverse ; but neither ingratitude nor perversity 
^"oinishes our obligation. We would hold India 
‘^J^ainsi an insurrection at any cost of blood and 


treasure, but we can not believe that we have a right 
to hold it by the mental emasculalioii of its people, 
l.et them argue freely, even if free argument invovles 
gross misrepresentation or verbal insult, and we shall 
at least enjoy that greatest of all the sources of 
strength, — the certainty that if a struggle is forced 
upon us, it will not be the result either of blundering or 
oppression. In working through so mighty a task 
as we have undertaken in India, impatience is almost 
a crime, and impatience of mordant criticism a 
manifest folly. 

“Vitalising the people” means, from 
our point of view, vitalising ourselves. It 
is a most pregnant phrase. What are we 
doing towards that end ? 

The Toll of Modern Industrialism. 

Those who have made up their minds 
that the only salvation for India lies 
in the Occidentalization of our indus- 
trial system, will find considerable food ’ for 
thought in the startling facts just brought 
to light, showing the awful havoc wrought 
by modern industrialism on the workers 
who make matches. Dr. John B. Andrews, 
Secretary of the American Association for 
Labour Legislation in co-operation with 
the United States Bureau of Labour has, 
after careful investigation, arrived at the 
conclusion that scores of women and 
children are sufferers from gangrene of the 
bones as the result of phosphoric acid 
poisoning, and as a consequence many of 
them have lost one or both jaws. Menij3ers 
of the weaker sex and children are the ones 
most apt to succumb to this malady, which 
technically is known as phosphorous 
necrosis, although all employes of match 
factories who come in contact with white 
sulphur fumes, which are used in all Ameri- 
can factories, are exposed to the disease. 
A thorough investigation has been made 
of fifteen factories, and the conclusion has 
been arrived at that even the use of modern 
methods does not lessen the danger from 
this source. 

The pitiful fact of all this is that neither 
the employers or the employes are aware of 
their danger. Though eighty-two cases 
of phosphorous necrosis were discovered in 
the homes of employes of three factories, 
and records of more than one hundred cases 
were discovered in a very short, time, the 
manufacturers, when questioned, stated 
that they were ignorant of the fact that the 
disease had existed in various forms in 
America for the last twenty years, and did 
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not know that it was in any way connected 
with the nature of the industry. ;yThe 
labourers were as utterly unconscious of the 
dangers to which they were daily subjected 
as were their employers. No one dreamed 
that there was peril in the business. 

It is strange, however, that the preva- 
lence of the disease should not long ago 
have excited comment, for in one small 
factory the investigators found twenty serious 
cases, manj^ of them requiring the removal of 
the entire jaw, while records of forty cases 
were found in one of the most modern es- 
tablishments, fifteen of which resulted in the 
permanent deformity of the patients through 
the loss of one or both jaws, while several 
cases resulted in death, one of the deaths 
occurring in June, 1908. In another factory, 
where twenty-one cases were reported, six of 
the sufferers died during 1909. 

Fifteen match factories were investigated 
in detail, with the result that it was dis- 
covered that sixty-five per cent, of the 
employes were working under conditions 
that exposed them to the fumes of phos- 
phorous with the resultant danger of phos- 
phorous poisoning. Ninety-five per cent, 
of all the women and eighty-three per cent, 
of the children under sixteen years of age-- 
who were most susceptible to the disease- 
were working where thev were constantly 
expo.sed to the deadly fumes. According 
to the statements made by the manufac- 
turers in the fifteen factories that were 
investigated, the total number of employes 
was 3.591, of whom 2,024 'vere men and 
1,253 were women of sixteen years of age 
and over, while there were 314 children under 
that age, of whom 121 were boys and 193 
were girls. 

The most deploiable conditions were 
discovered during the inquiries, mostly, 
according to Dr. Andrews, who made them, 
due to the use of white phosphorous in the 
manufacture of matches. It is not necessary 
to use this dangerous chemical, he contends, 
since sesquisulphide of phosphorous, a 
harmless and commercially practicable 
substitute, is largely used abroad in the 
manufacture of the “strike anywhere” 
matches, and red phosphorous, which is 
not poisonous, is generally used for safety 
matches. 

Now, when we read of facts like these, 
we involuntarily ask ourselves : Is India 


destined to wade through the blood of its 
labouring people to industrial prosperity ? 

Preach Reform and Practice Reaction. 

Three set-backs almost simultaneously 
have been rudely given to the cause of social 
reform at three different points so widely 
separated from one another as Bombay, 
Lahore and Calcutta. The men who have 
dealt these blows, one and all, are esteemed 
by their countrymen as leaders of light and 
learning. India looks to these three per- 
sonalities for practical guidance, and, sad 
to relate, they have set before their country- 
men to emulate, examples that simply spell 
this; educated Indians preach reform and 
practise reaction. 

The Bombay “leader" has seen fit to 
marry his daughter, who is barely eleven 
years old. The Lahore gentleman is forty- 
five years old, already has been married 
twice, one of his children being fifteen 
years old. Not many days ago he took 
unto himself a lassie in her thirteenth year 
for a wife. Our Bengalee friend is forty- 
twt^ years of age, is blessed with four 
daughters, one or two of whom are said to 
be of marriageable age, and had wedded 
a maid of fifteen. Another Bengali, a 
High Court Vakil, past 50, has married a 
girl of, say, 13, while another wife is still 
living. 

Now, just how these marriages are goln^i 
to have the effect of stemming the tide of 
early-marriage, we do not know. We con- 
fess to a sense of utter disappointment to 
learn that even from our men of the highest 
education we can expect nothing different. 
Of course, we realise the difficulties that lie 
in the way. But if Indians of note will not 
try to face and overcome these obstacles, 
find a way or make one for putting their 
reform ideals into actual practice, we fail to 
see just how the illiterate masses of this 
country are going to be saved from the 
ravages of obnoxious social Institutions, 

We have not named these gentlemen. 
Our purpose never is to condemn mere per- 
sons. But these men, highly educated and 
looked up to as people who set the pice for 
India, would have done much better if they 
had sougb| manfujly to stand against the 
cruel tratiition that yokes young girls iij 
matrimony with men thrice and four-fold 
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tluir ages, instead of proving themselves 
wanting in moral back-bone when the 
psychological moment arrived. 

Roosevelt a Menace to Democracy. 

Colonel Vheodore Roosevelt has returned 
to the United States and his home-coming 
is being taker, by the friends of democracy 
to constitute a grave menace to the cause 
of popular government in the land of the 
Stars and Stripes — Indeed, to representative 
institutions the world over. The American 
bx-President left his country shortly after 
lie laid down the reins of Government, to 
seek rest, diversion, recreation and oblivion 
in the dense jungles of the Dark Continent. 
However, Hoosevelt undoubtedly is a master 
adept in the art of advertising, and in his 
self exile in the African wilds he was ac- 
lonipanied by a corps of press-correspon- 
dents and press-photographers who saw to 
It that the Colonel was giv-en the widest 
possible publicity. Of course, as later 
events proved, this advertising was but a 
mere tithe of the notice that Roosevelt 
leceived while touring through Europe, 
feied and feasted hv rovalty, attended 
In kings and queens. And. master 
advertiser tlnat the man is, he increased 
hi'> notoriety by means of carefully planned 
tluHigii shallow, certainly flamboyani and 
sensational rigmaroles on the white man’s 
hiirden in dark and heathen countries. 
As was to be expected, cable despatches 
>ent by American yellon' journalists to 
their papers carried to the American 
masses every word spoken by Mr. Roosevelt 
during his European tour. As a conse- 
quence, when the conquering hero landed 
ill the United States, he was treated with a 
fawning sycophancy' and fervid adulation 
that never has been the portion even of a 
■Tietnber of Europaen royalty, in the annals 
mankind. It Is now being taken for 
Rranted that Theodore Roosevelt will step 
•nto the Presidential chair the minute its 
preserif occupant vacates it. Indeed, some 
Americans are talking of crowning the 
as a sort of King of the World. 
We are given to understand that this 
superman has been incarnated by Provi- 
dence to rid us of the curse of war, and 
mere fore he is to be placed at the head of 
me federated nations of the world. 

•hobably the latter proposal is nothing 

, . . •" 


but bluff and gush — the sort of rhodomon- 
tade that comes natural to Americans. But 
how about giving Roosevelt the third 
Presidential term ? And how about the 
proposal to make this man ruler of the 
United States for life — a suggestion that 
has been seriously put forward by a section 
of his countrymen ? Just how much there 
is in this talk of proclaiming Roosevelt 
King of the very land that, not many de- 
cades ago, declared itself everlastingly to 
have cut its moorings from monarchy, time 
alone can tell. However, we can not re- 
frain from wondering just what a pass 
democracy in the United States of America 
is coming to when it considers giving a 
third term — aye, a life term — to a favourite 
son. ' 

There is no doubt, however, that Ameri- 
can democracy has been degenerating quite 
rapidly of late years. For a long time past 
corruption and “graft” have vitiated Ameri- 
can politics. During the last two or three 
decades, Americans have shown a strong 
imperialistic tendency. Like the imperialis- 
tic nations of Europe, America today 
has its extracontinental colonies, where 
the descendants of the stock that bred 
men like Abraham Lincoln are shoulder- 
ing the “white man’s burden” by endea- 
vouring to teach less evolved people the 
art of self-government. A few months ago 
the Honourable Mr. J'aft’s government was 
acting the bully to little Nicauraugua, in 
Central America, the big brother sternly 
promising the younger one a severe thrash- 
ing unless he obeyed his more powerful 
confrere’s behests. 

Now all this is far from democratic. If 
the framers of the American Constitution 
should rise from their graves and survey the 
present situation in their land, we are sure 
they would feel far from gratified at what 
thev see. And, above all other things, they 
would decry the grave menace that Roose- 
velt today constitutes to republican insti- 
tutions. 

The Gaefcwar and Foreign Culture. 

India has learned to look up to and love 
the Gaekwar of Baroda. His .sagacity, 
political insight and patriotism give him a 
premier position in the present-day economy 
of the land. Of course, there is hardly ah 
Indian ‘of any intelligence who does not 
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know, at least casually, of the great work 
the Maharajah has done in overhaulinj^ a 
wretchedly administered State and making 
it over into an efficiently managed common- 
wealth, in which the ruled are being 
progressively given more education and 



A group of Baroda Civil Servants sent by the Gaekwar 
for an extensive tour in Europe for the study of 
political, social, industrial and economic conditions, 
and for general culture. I'lie group, from right 
to left, includes Mr. Sevaklal D. Parikli, M. G. 
Salunke, and S. A. Gavare. 

self-government. In this note we do not 
propose to refer to these activities of His 
Highness. All we wish to do is to call the 
attention of our readers to the fertility of 
Sayaji Rao’s brain, as we have just come 
across a peculiarly splendid example of it. 

'I'he Maharajah is an extensively travelled 
man. Indeed, some of his political enemies 
have sought to cast a stigma on his fair 
fame by attempting to make out that he 
squanders his subjects’ money on pleasure 
trips abroad. These men, of course, fail to 


realise the advantage that foreign travel 
gives. The Gaekwar, however, knows better. 
It is to be very much doubted if he would 
have been able to do a tithe of what he has 
accomplished but for the liberalisation that 
comes from personally coming in contact 
with other nations and seeing for himself 
the way the world conducts its social, in- 
dustrial, educational and political enter- 
prises. 

Now the best feature about the Gaek war’s 
progressiveness is this : what he considers 
good for himself, he deems advisable for 
his subjects. He understands the beneficence 
of foreign travel and therefore seeks to place 
it within the reach of as many of his people 
as he possibly can. For many years he has 
been sending young men from his realm to 
Japan, America and Europe for education. 
His son.s, too, are being educated abroad, 
one of them in the United States and the 
other in England. Hi.« consort and daughter 
are now out in the world with him seeing 
just how other peoples live and work. 

Of late years the Gaekwar has conceived 
a plan to supplement the scheme of sending 
young men abroad on definite educational 
missions. He is xeli\:iing the cream of his 
officials, providing them with funds and 
telling them : ‘‘Go ye out into the wide, 
wide world, wheresoever ve will. No 
specific subject ye are commanded to study. 
Roam ye about as the spirit moves you. 
Keep your eyes and ears open. Learn vvliai 
ye may. Above all, permit yourselves to 
be liberalised. Return after the stipulated 
period. Go back to your native villages 
and impregnate the people there with the 
germ of the up-to-date.” 

The value of this measure needs no ela- 
boration at our hands. But we do wish to 
add that only a Sayaji Rao could have 
thought of this plan and materialized it. 

Herewith we have the pleasure of repro- 
ducing a group picture of three Baroda men 
who are now in Europe, enjoying the sort 
of carte blanc given by the Maharaja that 
we have outlined above. The three men 
are revenue officials of the State of Baroda. 
Their faces look bright, and intelligence 
beams forth from their eyes. Every one of 
them was well-educated before he left the 
dotnains of the Gaekwar. They are just 
the kind of men who would benefit from the 
sort of a trip that has been provided thc'tl 
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through the generosity of their enlightened 
ruler. Being endowed with a highly deve- 
loped sense of responsibility, they have 
taken their mission seriously and have 
Studiously sought to find out just how they 
can utilize their travels to the best advan- 
rage in gathering the cream and butter of 
knowledge to feed and fatten the people of 
their homeland. 

The names of the gentlemen in question 
will be found beneath their pictures. 

Death of Finland's Autonomy. 

Finland no longer exists as an autono- 
mous archduchy. Russia has crushed 
Finnish liberty under its iron heel. We 
learn from an English writer that this has 
huen done for Imperial reasons. Dr. E. J. 
Dillon, who, month by month, makes up the 
“Review of the World” Department for the 
Contemporary Review, writing in that 
publication, bluntly puts the case for 
,'i utocraev thus ; 

'Wliat wo must insist upon is that legislation coni- 
iiKin U) all parts of the Knipire, of which (he principal- 
ii\ is one, shall henceforth proceed from our Im- 
|)(M lal Legislature, in which the I^'inns will be duly 
irpiesenled. That and nothing more ; but also 
nothing less." 

From what Dr. Dillon says, it appears 
that Russia wanted to eat the loaf and have 
It too, that is to say, the Czar wanted to 
Cel that he had been niagnanimou.s 
enotigh to grant autonomy to Finland, and 
yet he expected his own sweet will to pre- 
vail in the Archduchy against the F'innlsh 
Constitution. This we conclude from the 
^ ■llowing apologia : 

'We gave the L'inns political liberty, immunilv 
hem heavy taxation, relief from their share in 
Imperial defence, and a great slice of territory over 
and above. In Russia Proper we allowed them to 
nvvii Lind, to serve the State, to rise to the highest 
dlmtiities. At the same time the Finns were raising 
•I f’hinese wall against us. In their country we were 
mer<? foreigners, whereas they in onr Kmpire are 
Russians. If we wish to obtain the same rights, 
political, social, as a Finn, we have to go through 
■I more tedious procedure than the Englishman 
01 American who should come to Finland for the 
same purpose. According to the statutes of the Diet 
Oven Russians born in Finland, possessed of landed 
P'0|)erty there and paying taxes, are disqualified 
•^0 vote for mernbers of tne legislative chamber. 
Imagine the English treated like that by an 
heland on their own side of the Channel, whose 
frontiers, thanks solely to their own generousity, 
began at Gravesend !" 
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Continuing along this line of argument, 
Dr. Dillon says : 

‘ A Russi.an physician who crosses the frontier and 
settles in the principality is disqualified from serving 
there as an ordinary physician ; he may not be 
employed by the municipalities or the country district 
boards, nor by hospitals or asylums, nor by industrial 
firms as physician to the workingmen ; he may not 
even make post-mortem examinations, nor serve in 
lunatic asylums, etc. Nay, many of these disabilities 
fall upon Finns if they have been injudicious enough 
to obtain their medical knowledge at a Russian 
Lfniversity, In Russia, on the country, a Finn may 
come and practice, kill or cure, according to his lights, 
even though he have never been inside a Russian 
educational establishment. VVe do not ask him to pass 
a supplementary exainination for form’s sake, d'nus, 
in the Russian territory which we ceded to Finland 
voluntarily, in the belief that more friendly relations 
would be the result, our most celebrated physicians 
could not prescribe for their own families. Fancy Sir 
l’‘redcrick 'Lreves in the imaginary 'Ireland that 
commences at Gravesend presenting a prescription 
and getting it back with the I'cmark that, not being a 
qualilied practitioner, his prescriptions can not be 
made up ' Imagine the King of England sending a 
registered letter from (iravesend, but getting it 
back liccause it had an English instead of ati 
Irish stamp ! W'^oiild the Enj^lish endure sucli 
things for long? Since 18,^0 this crying abuse has 
been removed, .and Russiai> doctors ma}' practice in 
Finland oti observing a certain formality. But they 
are not eligible to serve in hospitals, asylums, muni- 
cipalities, or as workmen’s doctors in factories”. 

In conclusion the writer outlines what 
Russia intends to do with Finland : 

•'Wo are now minded to be ma.slers in our own 
house. .\s Finland is a part of the Empire, its 
institutions must mirror forth that relation of sub- 
ordination. riie autonomy which \vc have promised 
to respect shall not he abolished or whittled away. 
'Idle Diet shall remain and make laws as Viefore. 
But the laws that deal with Imperial as distinguished 
from local Finnish interests shall be given by the 
Imperial legislative chamber, in which 1 ^'innish re- 
presentatives shall sit. .Surely that is rational and 
fair, b'or Imperial legislation is quite compatible 
with the fullest measure of autonomy. Eook at the 
German Empire, whicli offers us numerous instances 
of this compatibility.” 

A Student trained in Japan. 

Mr. Suresh Banerji, who left India in the 
year 1905 to study Pharmacy abroad, joined 
the Medical College of the Imperial Univer- 
sity of Tokyo in the Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry Department. He was first taken 
in as a special student. A few months after, 
on the special recommendation of Dr. Nagai, 
the renowned professor, he was taken as a 
regular student. This was the first instance 
when a foreign student was admitted to the 
regular course study without passing the 
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High-School Examination in Japan. After 
duly completing his course Mr. Banerji 
worked in several Pharmaceutical works. 
He had special practical training in the 
Osaka Pharmaceutical works under Dr. 
Nagai. Before leaving India he had some 
training in his subject in the Bengal 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works, Ltd., 



Mk. Suresh Chandra Banerji. 
where he worked for a period of a year and 
half. It is understood that Mr. Banerji is 
going to start business as a Manufacturing 
Pharmaceutical Chemist in Calcutta. 

Mr. Banerji is well-known to the readers 
of the Modern Review and the Prabasi 
as a contributor to both the journals. He 
is expected here by the first week of August. 

N. D. 

The Birth of Ganga. 

This is the story of the Birth of Ganga, 
as it is given in the Balakanda of the 
Ramayana. The sixty thousand sons of 
Sagara having been slain by the sage 
Kapila, — they were reduced to ashes by his 
glance, — it was necessary to find water for 
their funeral rites. For this purpose it was 
decided to call down Ganga, elder daughter 
of Himalaya, from heaven. No way could 
be- found to do this difficult thing. At last 
a great-souled prince was born in the 



Royal line, named Bhagiratha. He aban- 
doned his kingdom and engaged in asceti- 
cism with the object of obtaining Ganga- 
Brahma granted him the boon. But Earth 
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could not have borne the fall of Ganga ; 
auain Bhagiratha practised austerities till 
Srva granted him this boon; “I will hold 
the Mountain’s daughter on my head”, 
said the Great White God. 1'hen “the elder 
daughter of Himalaya assumed an exceeding 
mighty from, and cast herself with irresistible 
force from Heaven upon Siva’s gracious 
head. And that divine one, Ganga, exceed- 
ing hard to sustain, thought, — “I will enter 
even the nether regions, carrying off 
Saidoira (Siva) Himself in my waters.” 
Knowing her proud Intention, the adorable 
Hara waxed wroth ; and the three-eyed 
Lord determined to envelope lier. And, O 
Rama, as that sacred one plunged into 
Rudra’s holy heat! of tangled locks, 
resembling Himalaya, she could in no wise 
reach the earth, for all her striving; nor 
she could escape from underneath the 
niatled locks, and there she wandered manv a 
year. And finding Ganga in this pi ight, Bhagi- 
ratha agai;i engaged in high austerities, 
rhereupf'ii Siva was greatly pleased and 
castoff Ganga towards the Vindu lake. Ami 
as she was released, seven streams branched 
off from her; three took an easterly direction, 
three flowed toward the \%'est, the seventh 
followed Bhagiratha. So she descended 
from Heaven upon Sankara’s head, and 
thence alighted upon earth, and there her 
waters flowed w-ith tliundering sound. All 
creatures marvelled at the great descent 
<if Ganga; eager to witness it, heavenly 
Hosts of power unlimited came thither, and 
fn)ni the brightness of their ornaments, the 
cloudless sky appeared to shine as with a 
hundred suns. And the sky was decked 
With quickly moving porpoises and snakes 
and fishes like the playing of lightning; the 
heavens were filled with flakes of foam, seem- 
ing as if spread with autumnal clouds, swarm- 
ing with cranes. And the river flowed some- 
times rapidly, s( metimes eddying, sometimes 
ni volumes, sometime >prt .uilng into sheets 
of water, sometimes going upwards, some- 
times languidly : sometimes water clashed 
With water. Thus the clear pyre water fell 
nrst on Sankara’s head and thence to earth 
and both celestial beings and men of earth 
touched the sacred water and were purified, 
and followed Ganga as she went where Bha- 
gnatha led, until at last she flowed over the 
a hes of the sixty thousand, and they, with 
snis thus washed away, attained to heaven”. 


i2t 

To undetstand the spirit of the rendering, 
it was needful to tell so much of the story. 
Space will only allow the briefest comment 
on the picture itself. The figure of Siva is, 
although modern in conception, thoroughly 
Indian in spirit; the contrast between the 
unformed water above, and the living river 
tliat flows over Siva’s body and thence to 
earth is nobly imagined ; but the figure 
of Bhagiratha is hardly that of a great 
ascetic, and the figures of the gods are 
effeminate, and show too much of a 
weakening Japanese influence. As a whole 
although the composition is good, the 
picture lacks the grandeur needed for the 
realisation of its subject. 

The reproduction loses much by lack of 
colour and reduction in size. It was origin- 
ally designed by Mr. Abanindronath Tagore 
for a fresco in the new Sclmol of Art Build- 
ing: the present small copy is the joint work 
of Mr. Tagore and Mr. Namla Lai Bose. 

A. K. COOMARASWAMV. 

The Johnson-Jeffries Fight. 

We read in the old epics that in days of 
yore olten the fate of armies was decided by 
single combats between their leaders. The 
fighting qualities of the rank and file did not 
much count. In the nineteenth century poem 
of “Sohrab and I^ustum” by Matthew Arnold, 
we find the same practice describetl. Peran 
Wisa, the Tartar leader, is there described 
as saying before the opposing Tartar and 
Rusian armies : 

“Ferood, aiul yv, fVsians and Tartar.s, hear ! 

Let there l)e truce between the hosts to-day. 

Hut choose a champion from the Persian lords, 

To fij^ht our ehampioti Sohrab, man to man.” 

How the combat took place and with 
what results is well-known. 

If the whitemen of America and the 
American Negroes were opposed to each 
other In two warring camps, and if in the 
old world fashion they had chosen Jeffries 
and Johnson as their respective champions, 
to decide the fate of a battle, and if Johnson 
had won, then there would have been some 
sense in the racial riots, incendiarism and 
murders which disgraced the annals of the 
United States of America for many.days after 
Johnson had beaten Jeffries in a recent 
boxing encounter. But as things stood in 
that prize-fight, we can neither admire 
the brutal curiosity of the spectators nor 
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appreciate the foolish racial rancour which 
led to the riots and murders. In India 
many a time have wrestling matches 
between famous Hindu and Mussulman 
wrestlers taken place, with varying fortunes, 
but we do not remcmlier any similar 



James Jeffries. 

display of hatred. The fact is we are one 
people, whatever our opponents may say, 
and we are far more tolerant, philosophic 
and charitably disposed than Westerners. 
If racial and sectarian toleration be one of 
the qualifications for political autonomy, 
we are better qualified in this respect than 
many a progressive Wertern nation. 

It is good that in many countries the 
cinematograph exhibitions of this fight have 


been prohibited, for they are likely to have 
a hardening effect. 

For those who take interest in boxing, 
we quote below from the Indian Daily Neivs 
the following table comparing the physical 



Jack Johnson. 


condition of the two men as it was after 
they had been training sometime: — 



jeilrics. 

johnson. 

Age 

' 34 


Height 

^ ft. li in. 

6 ft. 1 in. 

Weight 1 

15 St. 6 it)s. 

13 St. ylbs. 

Chest 

44 

42 

Reach 

70^ 

74 

For such 

readers, too, 

we reproduce tli 


portraits of the two men. They are taken 
from the June member of Current Literature 
of New York. 
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*‘Thc Churning of the Occan^’ 
by Babu Upendrakisor Ray, 

The Churning of the Ocean is one of 
those subjects of which we read in Hindu 
mythology, with a feeling that no ingenuity 
of artists could ever reduce them to 
pictorial forms and proportions. This 
^ picture shows that we were mistaken. It 
IS evident that a Hindu, brought up on the 
storv from babyhood, has his own way of 
imagining even im idea so complex and 
extravagant. The humour and variety with 
which the ,ds«ras are represented here is 
delightful, and ee|ually so is the tender 
fairy-1 Ike-ness of the crowned Gods, on the 
left, but the power of the artist to deal 
with the non-human elements in his 
conception is less great. In treating 
the surface of the Gccan as a floor, 
on which the supernatural beings can 
maintain their footing, he is undoubtedly 
right enough. His ancient Assyrian 
methotl of showing that the sea is the sea 
by depicting the fishes in it, does not 
however strike one as equally happy. 
Undoubtedly lie is right in his suggestion 
of tlie vague belching-forth of fire and 
smoke from the depths below, but why does 
lie place the cluirn ing-rope-snake half 
way u[i the ascent of Mount Mandara, 
where it would have been sure to slip off ? 
And why does he place helo 7 v this, and 
tlierefore close to the water not lifted 
higli into the sun-light all those sparks 
and drops; and that iridescence which 
suggest the suminii of a fountain ? The 
moon had to be shown, as one of the objects 
brought forth by the divine churning, 
but it is a little too loud. The sea in 
the middle distance, by the evenness 
of its tint, is made to look like a low 
wall rising perpendicularly out of the 
Ocean-surface. And most of all, the snakes’ 
heads are very unconvincing. Snakes do 
uot branch outwards and upwards, like trees. 
And their thin necks and tiny heads, in 
'Conjunction with the thickness of the body 
^^oiled round Mount Mandaraj feel like an 
atiti-climax. Better is the device of ropes, 
^■'iiployed by the gods, although even at 
their end, the extremity of the tail is not 
'‘•ry snake-like. 

Having enumerated these points, how- 
ever, we have exhausted the faults of the 


work. It is well-known that the joinings of 
angel’s wings, second pairs of arms, and 
additional heads of serpents are amongst 
the stumbling blocks and crucial difficulties 
of the artist in all countries. But Indian 
art has attacked the question with such 
boldness and grace that our demands of the 
Indian artists are doubtless very high ! Com- 
ing back to the human aspect of this 
picture, there is wonderfully much to be 
said for it. It is full of the play of the 
strong and grotesque on the one side, and 
the equally strong, but noble and beautiful 
on the other, and the power and daring of 
the whole conception are undeniable. 

N. 

Catholic Bishop Stoned. 

“(From Our Own Correspondent) 

Allahabad, July J;^th. 

“The following telegram appears in the 
Australian papers dated London, June 29th : 
— While the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Liverpool was driving to his residence after 
laying the foundation-stone of St. Alphon- 
so’s Chapel, his carriage was stoned by a 
Protestant mob.” 

We take the above from the Indian Daily 
Netvs. Perhaps the news-agency which 
cabled this piece of news to the Australian 
papers omitted to add that the people of 
Liverpool had been disfranchised on 
account of sectarian rancour caused by 
religious fanaticism. This has certainly 
taken place, because we have been often 
told that one of the causes why we cannot 
have self-government is that we indulge so 
frequently in (A'-)rcllgious riots. 

The Howrah Gang Case. 

No movement which appeals mainly or 
partly to the emotional side of man’s nature 
can succeed without the enthusiastic adher- 
ence to it of powerful singers ; that at any 
rate is the case in India. For such .'■uccess as 
it has had, the Swadeshi movement is greatly 
indebted in Bengal to the zeal of its 
singers. Phe singer of the movement par 
excellence in Calcutta and its ueighl>()urli<)od 
was Babu Hemchandra Sen, a teacher by 
profession and a gentleman of excellent 
character. In the month of January last 
this mild and inoffensive schoolmaster was 
arrested in connection with the Natra 
Dacoity in the 24-Parganas district. No 
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one who knew him had a moment’s 
doubt as to his complete innocence. He 
was, however, kept in prison till June (aiBtf 
pending enquiry. As soon as he was 
released from custody in June, because 
there was no evidence against him, 
he was re-arrested in connection with 
the Howrah Dacoity case. He was 
released a few days ago, because again there 
was no evidence against him. Prison-life 
did not suit him ; it has not improved his 
health. In fact, w’hen he came out persons 
who had known him for years could not 
recognise him. Six other persons have 
been similarly released after months of 
confinement, because of want of evidence. 

What consolation can we offer them ? 
None but that they are quite innocent and 
that their sufferings will certainly benefit them 
and the country, though we know not in what 
mysterious ways God may bring it about. 

King Edward Memorial In Bengal. 

India is a land of so may wants and so 
many different kinds of suffering, that merely 
ornamental memorials seem very much out 
of place here. Hence it is lucky that the 
King Edward Memorial in our province is 
sure to be of a utilitarian character. All 
the different kinds of memorials hitherto 
discussed in the papers are good, and it is 
not easy to decide which is the best. But 
a Students’ Hostel seems to find general 
favour. Should the memorial take this form, 
we hope the hostel or hostels will be thrown 
open to Indian students of all colleges and 
of all creeds. The governing body should 
also be entirely unofficial. 

Voman Suffrage. 

In course of the recent debate in the House 
of Commons on the Women’s Suffrage Bill 
some funny arguments were advanced 
against it. The funniest was, we think, 
what India would think if British women 
got the vote I We confess we had never 
dreamed that Indian opinion was esteemed 
so highly in England in relation to purely 
British legislation. Probably just as a 
prophet is not honoured in his own country, 
so Indian opinion is not honoured in India 
and in relation to Indian affairs. It is, how- 
ever, a great consolation and compensation 
that it is valued so highly outside India 
and in relation to non-Indian matters. But 


it is just possible that India comes in when- 
ever the noodles in England want to throw 
obstacles in the way of progress ; though 
when Indian interests are at stake, or 
momentous questions affecting India’s wel- 
fare are decided, nobody thinks it necessary 
even to know, much less to pay heed to, 
Indian opinion. When those hereditary 
obstructionists or clogs on the wheel of 
progress, the Lords, felt the ground slipping 
beneath their feet, they said that if the 
hereditary principle was not maintained 
intact, British supremacy would be in 
danger in India ! 

If Queen Victoria could reign without any 
danger or harm to Great Britain or India, 
why should women voters be considered so 
very dangerous after all ? Among the most 
beneficent and intelligent of Indian 
sovereigns have been some women, — Ahalya 
Baee of revered memory, for instance. 

As to the position which woman really 
holds in the Hindu’s estimation, it will 
suffice to mention a few facts in Hindu 
mythology. Creative energy is represented 
by a goddess — Adya Shakti. Knowledge 
and Wisdom is represented by a goddess 
Saraswati, Prosperity is represented by a 
goddess — Lakshmi. Whilst the followers 
of Semitic faiths — except the Roman 
Catholics to some extent— have no place 
for woman in their ideas of divinity, the 
Hindu in his most devout moods thinks of the 
Deity more often as Mother than as Father. 

Therefore, so far as Hindus are concerned, 
the British people may set their minds at 
ease, they may safely give votes to their 
women. 

Meanwhile the suffragette is showing 
that she is a worthy daugher of Shakti^ as 
the following Reuter’s telegram shows: 

London, July 2'ytd. 

The suffragette processions from the East and 
West Ends to Hyde Park took place to-day. There 
were a remarkable number of and 

striking colour and decorative effects. Mrs. 
Drummond on horseback led the procession of 617 
“martyrs,” after which followed actresses and lady 
arti.sts with palettes, and feminine workers of all 
degrees. The procession included representatives 
from South Africa, Australia, America and Europe- 
The crowds in Hyde Park are described as the largest 
within memory. There were forty platforms for 
speakers. 

617 “martyrs”! How lucky the suffragettes 
are that they are tried solely and, exactly 
for the offences they commit. 
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Students trained in foreign Countries : 
what they are doing. 

The Bengalee has published a statement 
showing what the students, sent abroad for 
education by the Association for the 
Advancement of Scientific and Industrial 
Education of Indians, are doing here on 
their return from foreign lands. The record, 
though not entirely free from inaccuracies, 
seems to he substantially correct. It shows 
that most of these young men are usefully 
employed. 'Ehis fact should be an incentive 
to our young men to go abroad in larger 
numbers and obtain a training there. Occa- 
sional failures should not damp their ardour. 
As for poverty and other difficulties, we 
know they have enough manhood to face 
and overcome them. 

Filipino Aspirations. 

We take the following long but very in- 
teresting extract from the Indinn Mirror: — 

1 lie. relationshij I between the Philippine Islaiuls and 
tile United States has a"ain been brouglit into j)uhlir 
ilisc'iission tliroupdi a petition which has been present- 
ol to Coni^'ress frfirn the Pliilippine Assembly, request- 
ini; ihe grant of immediate independence to the 
Aic'liipelago, The petition urges the United States 
to open negotiations with (ireat Britain, Germany, 
i rann.', Russia, China, and Japian for the neutralisa- 
boM ot the Islands, guaranteeing tliem immunitv 
hoiij ?ibsor|)tion hy an\' foreign power. The demand 
for independence was [iresented to Congress hv Manuel 
b tjiiezon. Resident Commissioner of the lMiili|)pines 
in the United States, who in making the presentation 
(It'livtTed an explanatory sjieech, remarkahle alike 
I'T Us moderation and its concise statement of condi- 
tions in the Archipelago Mr. (^)uezon accorded high 
I'taise to the United States f<tr what she had arcom- 
I'lislied in the Philippines, saving 

“I am glad to he able to affirm, first of all, that 
siinultaneoLisIy with the American occupation, tliere 
has been established a more liberal government, and 
bom that day, the Filipinos have enjoved more 
personal and political liberty than they ever did 
uruler the Spanish Crown. 'I'he Philip|>ine' commis- 
sioners have established provincial and munici|>al 
government almf)st completely autonomous. Tliey 
have created a borly of constabulary which is one of 
nif most useful and praised of the official organisa- 
tions. They have built uf) a system of education 
"'hich offers equal ojiportunities for learning to the 
poor and to the rich. They have given us a Supreme 
boLirt worthy to be compared with any other triliunal 
'I' the world. They have given us an Assembly 
which, although it has very limited powers, answers 
^t least, to the purpose of expressing the will of the 
pr;()j)le and showing its governing capacity. They 
have beautified the city of Manila, improved its sani- 
t'^uy conditions, completed its harbour works, and 
P'ovided it with a tramway system. They have 
ccacstructeil all over the islands more than 500 miles 


of highways and roads, hundreds of sterd and concrete 
bridges and thousands of concrete culverts. They 
have multiplied the number of lighthouses and 
knitted the islands with lines of telegraphs and 
telephones. They have provided a great number of 
towns with artesian wells, and built school-houses 
even in almost inaccessible fiarts of the archipelago.” 

Native Grifvances. 

After paying this tribute to America, Mr. Quezon 
declared that the k'Uipinos were not happy, and ex- 
plained the reason by quoting from Daniel Web'-ter : 
‘‘No matter how easy may he the yok“ of a loreigri 
Power, MO matter how lightly it sits upon the 
shoulders if it is not imposed by the vctice of his own 
nation and of his own country, he will not, he cannot, 
and he means not to h(' liappv under its burden.” 
The Resident Commissioner then turned to specific 
causes of grievance. He enumerated first the position 
of all the courts, except the Sujiieine Court, which, 
he claimed, are not independent, liecause the Judges 
are api)oint(*<l l)y and hold office during the pleasure 
of the Philip! lines Corn mission. There had been no 
abuse of this a|)pointive method, but the system was 
liable to subordinate the jmliciarv to the executive 
liranrh <if tlie Government. Tlie Filijiinos. declared 
Mr. (^)uezon. are very po<ir, and cited as an instance 
the fact that owing to a series of calamities, the is- 
lands are less able than fonnerlv to sufipK' tlieir own 
demand for ri(<-, the staple food of the |ieo|>Ie Prior 
to American occufiation. i^o.ooi.) was the maximum 
annual value of iin]K>itetl rice. Since then the 
average yearly iin(>oits liave been valmyi at ^,'1.300,000. 
'I'Jie responsibilitv be placed largely on the inadequacy 
of the Bureau of Agriculture e^tablistied hy the United 
States in the Archipelago, 

.Another charge, brought by the Resident Coinmis- 
sioner again<-l America, was that of extravagance. 
He assisted that an expensive s\sTem of tiovernment 
had been e;tablished, out of all keeping witii the real 
needs of tile country, Philippines officials (icing paid 
higher salaries than officials in the United Stales. 

He compared tlie .salaries id' ^^' 3 , too a year jiaid to 
the Secretaries of the Phillipjiines i)uieans with the 
/Q,4C0 a vear received bv the members of President 
'Pafl’s Cabinet, 

He stated that the claim that Filipinos are lightls 
taxed liecause the per capita taxation amounts onlv 
totes., was an erroneou.s impression In iirojiortion 
to their wealth, he alleged, tlie Filipinos are iieavilv 
burdened by the requirements of the (iovernnient. 
He compared taxation with foreign trade showing 
that Cuba, witli a foreign commerce of ^'20 per head 
has a taxation of £2 '3s. 41'/. |ier bead ; Porto Rico, 
with a foreign trade of £1 14s , has a taxation of 14s, 
icvC, while the Philippines, with a foreign trade of 
only £T 8s , are taxeil los. per head. 

In proof of the ablitity of the Filiiiinos to govern 
themselves, Quezon cited as a convincing instance the 
orderliness of the local municijial and provincial 
electirms, stating that they nre held “witliout even 
the local disturbances which occur during tlie excite- 
ment of an electoral campaign, even in countries 
more experienced iu the exercise of jx'litical franchise.” 
'Phe officials elected by the Filipinos from among them- 
selves have proved to be intelligent and highminded. 
He instanced as an examide of tlie Filiitinos’ intense 
interest in educational matters the avidity vvitli which 
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they have studied the English language. “In spite of 
the difficulties connected with the study of every 
foreign language," he said, “increased inanifdld, by 
the peculiar ones of tlic English language, hundreds of 
thousands of children and a large number of grown 
up men devote themselves to the study of that useful 
but difficult language witli such brilliant success that 
to-day it can be safely said the knowledge of the 
English language is more extended throughout the 
islands than ever was that of Spanish." 

Evidently in the United States of America 
the law does not hold it seditious fora 
conquered people to present a petition for 
independence, which is perhaps considered a 
legitimate aspiration there. The result of 
this unique petition will be awaited with 
the keenest interest. 

Anniversary of the Turkish 
Constitution. 

The Anniversary of the Turkish Consti- 
tution was celebrated in an animated 
fashion on the 23rd July last. A feature was 
the presence of numorous Turkish women, 
who were provided with special accom- 
modation to hear the bands and see the 
illuminations. 

It was all very good, — in Turkey, of 
course,- for the Musalman men to obtain the 
rights of full citizenship, -free they had been 
already. But for the Musalman women 
thus to dare to come out to breathe God’s 
free air and hear the bands and see the 
illuminations,-- well, it was really scanda- 
lous ! But then, freedom is catching. And 
there is a very inconvenient fact, too: only 
free mothers bear free sons. 

Moslem Congratulations to the First 
Constitutional Sultan. 

Souls of all the Khan Bahadurs who are, 
ever were or will be ! what are things 
coming to? In spite of the solemn a.sscvera- 
tions of some of these “not-ables” that 
represent! ve governnent would not suit 
them, Reuter has had the audacity to send 
the following telegram : 

London, July 18. 

A deputation representing the Mussulmans of China, 
Mongolia and Turkestan has arrived in Constanti- 
nople to congratulate the Sultan on his accession and 
the establishment of a constitutional regime in Turkey. 

Poo bad I Too bad ! Or is it tobdhj tohah ? 

Indian Budget Debate. 

. According to custom the usual formality 
of a debate on the Indian Budget in the 


House of Commons was gone through last 
month. From Reuter’s summary it would 
seem to have been a tamer and less 
informing affair than even its predecessors, 
in spite of the relieving features of a larger 
attendance of members and the moving of a 
resolution condemning repressive legislation 
in India. But being of a rather con- 
servative turn of mind, we feel compelled 
to defer to custom and refer to it as 
we may. In the course of his speech 
Mr. Montagu, the Under-Secretary for India, 
“dwelt on the complexitv of political ques- 
tions in India. The present problem was 
to yoke a complex responsible system of 
Government to the democratic .system of 
Great Britain which yearlv shows more and 
more determination to undertake the res- 
ponsibilities falling upon it.*’ 

That the British deniocracv takes an 
increasing interest In India is a good omen 
for both England and India. One, however, 
feels an irresistible desire to know to whom 
at present the (iovernment of India is 
“responsible.” Responsibility implies control. 
The (iovernment is not responsible to the 
people of India either theoretically or 
practically. It is theoretically controlled 
by Parliament, but in practice this control 
is not and cannot be exercised. 

Mr. Montagu proceeded to observe : 

It was impossible to bring E.'islcrn into coiUncI with 
Western without causing unre.sl. lint if they refiisi^cJ 
those to whom they had given education the ri^lu 
scope and opporiuniiy to act and think as we had 
taught them, wc must cause unrest of a dangerous 
kind. 

The last sentence embodies a very fine 
sentiment. But in this miserable world of 
ours what one party calls liberty another 
calls license, what one party calls effective 
criticism another calls sedition, what one 
party calls popular protection to industries, 
another calls incitement to race-hatred, 
what one calls mischievous reaction another 
calls reform, and so forth. Hence we 
are not consoled by this fine sentiment. 
Great Britian claims that she has taught 
us to value free speech, a free press and 
representative institutions. Is there in 
India “the right scope and opportunity to 
act and think” according to that education? 

There had been manifestations of political unn-st 
with which it was impo.ssible to sympathise, assassina- 
tions, conspiracies to murder, and incitemeni to 
violence. If this pernicious unrest were allowed to 
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^nrcafl, lH(‘ result would be widespread misery and 
, state of thinj^s more inimical to progress than the 
most stringent coercion, and chaos from which society 
u'oitld seek refuge in military dictatorship. If the 
tiovernment were prevented from doing its duty, it 
would be a great ste() backward and the tragedy of 
„iir history. The majority of Indians themselves fully 
realised the dangvU’, and would do the utmost to 
suppress the extremists jeopardising the movement. 

It is undoubtedly the duty of every 
Government to put a stop to assassinations, 
conspiracies to murder, and incitement to 
violence. But it is also the duty of every 
Government to see that innocent men do 
not suffer, as in too many Instances they 
have done in connection with the so-called 
political dacolty cases. 

As for suppressinjc; the extremists, the 
process has been going on for some time 
jiast, including in its scope both “academic” 
and “physical force” extremists. No one 
can predict when the process will come to 
an end. 

True stalcsmansliip must be direeu-d (o separating 
lh( legitimate and illegitimate unrest. The permanent 
safe-gtiard must Ix' a sympathetic (lovernment, 
realising the elements of good as well as the elements 
of danger, arul suppressing criminal extravagance, 
with iuHcxihle sternness, (rovernment was acting on 
this principle, and was detenriined to arm and assist 
Tie Indian Government in an unflinching \ ar against 
sedition, while showing an increasingly encouraging 
attitude to legitimate aspirations. 

The principles laid down in the foregoing 
extract are rather liberal. Only there is a 
little difficulty, which is somewhiit lexico- 
graphical in character, namely, one relating 
lo tile meanings of the words “legitimate 
and illegitimate unrest,” “sedition,” and 
“legitimate aspirations.” As English is to 
us a foreign tongue we are afraid we do not 
quite understand the meanings of these 
words, particularly their connotation with 
reference to India. As large numbers of 
English dictionaries sell in India, their 
publishers might find it practicable to 
have a board of Anglo-Indian revisers for 
l^ringlng out special Indian editions, the 
iniportatlon of all others being stopped. 

fie quoted as example of this policy the Press Act 
wliich he defended at great length and the Seditious 
Meetings Act. He believed that these afforded a 
t^oinplete armour necessary to suppress the campaign 
t>l calumny and misrepresentation. 

Here again opinions will differ as to 
what is calumny and misrepresentation 
and what not. And it is well known to all 
true statesmen that unless one is prepared 


to listen patiently even to calumny and 
misrepresentation” one will never hear 
“the other side, which is indispensably 
necessary for just and progressive govern- 
ment.” Repressive legislation always results 
in repressing much besides what it is neces- 
sary to repress. What we call calumny and 
misrepresentation may not be calumny and 
misrepresentation at all, for statesmen 
are not proof against the prejudice 
born of self-interest. We are not alto- 
gether unacquainted with British and 
American newspapers. In our opinion they 
more often contain more calumny and 
misrepresentation than our papers have 
ever done. 'This is to be deplored. But the 
remedy does not lie in stringent press laws, 
as it would be worse than the disease, from 
the people’s point of view, of course. And 
in free countries the people and the Govern- 
ment are practically one. And that condi- 
tion indicates the true safeguards against 
calumny, misrepresentation and sedition. 

We will now conclude by quoting some 
critics of Mr. Montagu. 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald (l.ab. Leicester) congratu- 
lated the (fovernment on the appointments of Mr. 
Butler and .Mr. Clark. He did not den}’ that the 
Government was sincere and hard working in India 
but it was impossible not to criticise while people were 
being deported without trial and the Press Law was 
being enforced. Practicall}' nothing had been done 
lo improve the Police. He applied for the application 
of Liberal principles. 

Mr. ]. ('. Wedgwood ( L. Ncwcastic-under- Tyne) 
moved a resolution deploring the reurent restrictive 
hfgislaiion, especiall}' the Press and Seditious Meetings 
Acts. He said he had read the debate in the Council 
on the Press Act with a feeling of physical nausea. 
TTic new brand of Anglo-Indian official seemed to 
dr.'iw inspiration from Germany and Austria and not 
from the old ir.aditions of Kngland. He fell more 
sorry for Lord Morley than for India. 

Mr. Keir Hardie (Lab. Merthyr Tedvil) seconded 
the motion. He said the purpose of Press Law was to 
suppress the reform movement. If the Government 
were relying on big burly bullies like the Maharajah 
of Bur-^wan, the}’ were relying on a broken reed, 
which was bound to tail because it had alienated the 
literary middle class which the Government should 
support, instead of seeking to reduce it to voiceless 
impotence. 

Mr. Montagu hoped “that the co-ordinated 
education which the Government hoped 
to establish under the new Member would 
so spread education in the darke.st regions 
of India that a time would soon dawn 
when the Press and Seditious Meetings Act 
would no longer be necessary.” 
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What this “co-ordinated education” is 
going to be, we have no idea. So we offer 
no comrtient. 

The Congress Presidentship. 

It is said that Sir Willijim Wedderburn 
is likely to be the President of the next 
Indian National Congress. He is a true 
friend of India according to his lights and 
has worked for India at considerable sacri- 
fice of time, monev, and popularity with 
his countrytnen. No objection can, therefore, 
be raised against his election on personal 
grounds. But we should have liked the 
Congress, as claiming to represent educated 
India, to honour either of the two gentlemen 
who on a recent critical occasion truly 
and courageously voiced the opinion of 
educated India, we mean Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and Babu Bhupendranath 
Basu. They alone faithfully represented 
educated Indian opinion at the meeting of 
the Imperial Council at which the latest 
Press Law was enacted. In not taking the 
earliest opportunit\ to honour them publicly 
the Congress would onlv prove its non- 
representative character aud stultify itself. 
If Pandit Malaviya could not be elected 
because the Congress meets in his own 
province and town, surely nothing stood 
in the way of liabu FShupendranath’s 
election. Or, as some Congress bosses voted 
for the Press I^avv, the election of Sir 
William Wedderburn may be only a dodge 
to prevent the election of Babu Bhupendra- 
nath. For this will save the amor propre 
of some of these bosses, whereas the election 
of Mr. Basu might wound their vanity. 
As the Congress demands autonomy within 
the Empire, why can it not set an example 
of autonomy in its own affairs? Why import 
a gentleman from outside India, albeit un- 
exceptionable personally, because we have 
not either the sense of what we owe to 
ourselves, or the courage, or the sense of 
justice to choose the proper person for the 
year ? 

7th of August Celebrations Stopped. 

The Bengal Government has by notifica- 
tion practically stopped the 7th of August 
Celebrations. The abjuring the use of 
British goods for the encouragement of our 
own Industries as well as for drawing the 
attention of the British people to the wrong 


done to the people of Bengal by the parti- 
tion of their province, was perfectly lawful 
and moral. As far as we can recollect 
there have been no breaches of the peace, 
too, anywhere, during the.se celebrations 
in previous years. As for inflaming racial 
passions, the less said about it the better. 
This argument can be brought forward with 
literal truth whenever the interests of the 
ruling party are affected ; their angry feel- 
ings are sure to be roused on such occasions. 

We do not see any legal or moral 
justification for stopping the celebrations, 
though it Is a foregone conclusion that the 
people will not make any attempt to hold 
them in defiance of the orders of the 
Government. 

Border Raids. 

One of the precautionary measures taken 
in connection v\'lth the N, W. h. Province 
border raids is that free arms have been 
distributed to some border villages on the 
responsibility of their headmen to fight 
with the raiders and pursue them. It is a 
step in the right ’direction, d'his was one 
of our >suggest ioii'^, though we do not 
dream that the Ciovernment acted on our 
suggestion. 

Reclamation of “Untouchables^' in 
Sialkot. 

We are glad to learn from the Panjahee 
that out of the 35,000 “untouchable” Mef^hs 
in Sialkot District, 10,000 have been re- 
claimed by the Arya Samaj, that for the 
last six years the Samaj has maintained a 
school for Mcgh boys, and that it is soon 
going to be developed into a technical 
school. This sort of good work should he 
done everywhere throughout India. 

The Sikh Girls' School at 
Fcrozcporc. 

The Tribune and the KhaUa Advocate 
announce donations of Rs. 10,000 and R-S- 
5,000 to the Sikh Girls’ School at Fero/e- 
pore, by the Maharajas of Patiala and 
Nabha respectively ; who have also agreed 
to subscribe Rs. 600 and 300 monthly to 
the school funds. No gift is higher than 
the gift of knowledge. The Maharajas are, 
making a \ery good use of their money. 
Bhai Taklit Singh, the life and soul of the 
school, ought to feel encouraged. 
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The Benares Central Hindu College. 

The vitality of movemeiits and institu- 
tions can be gauged by the self-sacrlfic they 
evoke. Judged b}' this standard, the Cen- 
tral Hindu College of Benares must be said 
to possess much vitality and utility. The 
latest addition to its band of self-sacrificing 
workers is a very notable one. Mr. FT A. 
Wodehouse of the Indian Educational 
Service, well-known for his culture and his 
appreciation of Indian spirituality and 
civilization, has recently joined his new 
appointment as honorary Professor in the 
Central Hindu (College. We hope he will 
be able to do much good work there. 

An interpretation of a Government 
Resolution. 

Recentl V an old Resolution of the Ciovern- 
nient of India was re-published in the papers 
recommending Indian visitors to foreign 
countries to take with them a certificate of 
identity from the head of the district or the 
l^olice Commissioner in Presidency towns 
or the British Resident in Native States. 
The object of this step was stated to be, 
that such certificates would give the 
visitors the advantages of British citizen- 
ship in cases where such might be found 
useful. The Secretary of State then said 
that not iiifrec|uently it happened that 
natives of India who proceeded to England 
were stranded and in their difficulties 
sought the help of Government. In such 
cases the certificate would be useful, ‘hhis 
Resolution was originally issued in 1H99, 
before any Indian “anarchist,” had appear- 
ed on the scene. The Empire, however, 
says ; 

“ I he ohjecl of this resolulion is ubvious. It is to 
[inividc the Governincnl in this eounlrv and the 
British authorities in America wilh a full list of .dl 
hidi.ms, who pass from one country to (he other. .\t 
>hc time the certificate is signed the issning officer wdl 
presumably ascertain when the emigrant goes and 
where he propo.se.s to land. The emigrant will doubt - 
h'ss be kept under observation from the moment he 
Unds, If he keeps suspicious company, the fact will 
he noted and a secret “dossier'' relating to him will 
Pioidually accumulate. When he returns to India the 
■mthoritios in this country will bo advised of the fact, 
■I'ul ho will be watched for as long as the authorities 
deem desireable.” 

We think it will be expedient for the 
government to contradict this interpretation, 
P'lTUcularly as it proceeds from an Anglo- 
’*'^lian source. Trust is better than suspicion. 


A *^Lingua Franca^' for India. 

rhe question of a lingua franca for Inaia 
has been discussed off and on for some years 
past. It would certainly be a great 
advantage, if there were one larigtiage 
understood and spoken all over India. But 
is it practicable to have such a lingua 
franca f 

Some English-knowing Indians think 
that English is already that language, ut 
least it ought to be. But it is forgotten 
that after 150 years of British rule in India, 
out of a population of 293,414,906 persons, 
only 1,125,231 arc literate in English. 
Deducting from this figure the 256,707 
Europeans, .Armenians and Plurasians living 
in India, we get 868,524 Indians as literate 
in English. Not c|uite one million out of 
three hundred millions ! And of the.se 9 lakhs 
the number of those who can express their 
needs or ideas in English with tolerable 
clearness and accuracy, must he very much 
smaller. So English cannot be our lingua 
franca for at least a few centuries to come, 
by which time many unexpected things may 
hapjien. 

The deepest and most sincere utterance of a 
people cannot but be in their mother-tongue. 
Next to the mother-tongue, one which is 
closely allied in origin, genius and spirit is 
to be preferred. .\ people accepting a 
foreign tongue as their common language 
cannot but become shallow in their 
character and devoid of originality. They 
cannot give to the world what God intended 
them to give. 

For all these reasons English cannot 
become the common language of Imlia. 

1 ut all the same we have at present to 
learn English for three reasons, (r) political, 
(2) commercial, (3) educational. 

(i) No such change in the political 
condition of India as would make the 
learning of English politically unnecessary, 
is within sight. So no Indian language can, 
politically speaking, take the place of 
English. (2) For commercial transactions 
with countries outside India, no Indian 
language is of use. English is probably 
the most widely used business language of 
the world. (3) I'he world’s store of know- 
ledge is not accessible to us through any 
Indian language. English, which we have 
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to learn for other reasons, is our gate-way 
to the world’s knowledge, too. 

For thv'se reasons it is desirable for 
Indians to learn English. 

But as the majority of Indians do not 
and need not use English for political or 
commercial purposes, if they could acquire 
sufficient knowledge through the medium of 
any Indian tongue, and could also exchange 
their ideas with other Indians through that 
tongue, that language would stand the 
best chance of becoming the lingua franca 
of India. But at present no Indian verna- 
cular satisfies these two conditions. Hindi 
in some form or other is the most widely 
spoken vernacular, but it is far from 
being understood throughout India. Bengali 
comes next in order as regards the 
number of those who speak or understand 
it. On the other hand, Bengali is certainly 
richer than Hindi in its literature and 
probably richer in that respect than any 
other vernacular. It is also simple in its 
grammar and easy to learn. For these 
reasons if any non-Bengali Indian wishes to 
learn a vernacular of India other than his 
own, Bengali would give him a better and 
quicker return for his time and energy than 
any other provincial vernacular. That more 
Bengali books have been translated into 
other vernaculars than books in any of the 
latter is a proof of the superiority of 
modern Bengali literature. 

Let us run a friendly race, however, and 
the next twenty-five or fifty years may see 
some other vernacular outstripping all the 
rest. 

The Indian of the future will most 
probably be a bi-linguist. If so, what will 
be his second language ? 

Or he may even be a tri-linguist. What 
then will be his second and third languages? 

We do not think any of the highly deve- 
loped literary languages of India will be 
extinct within any measureable distance of 
time. The lingua franca, if ever there be 
any, will be an additional acquisition, it 
will not oust these vernaculars. 

Delegates to a Religious Congress. 

Principal Heramba Chandra Maitra, 
Babu Pramatha Lai Sen and Professor 
Ti L. Vaswani left India for Berlin last 
month to take part in the World’s Congress 


of Liberal Religious Movements. Thougli 
they have gone as delegates of the Brahmo 
Samaj, they will undoubtedly deliver to the 
Congress the spiritual message of ancient, 
mediaeval and modern India. The more 
men belonging to different countries and 
races fraternise for high spiritual aims, the 
better for humanity. 

'^Indian Medicinal Plants.” 

By a regrettable oversight the names of 
“An I. C. S.” and of Professor Bhim Chan- 
dra Chatterjee, Electrical Engineer, were 
not mentioned in our last number as joint 
authors of “Indian Medicinal Plants.” 

Bethune College. 

Bethune College is the only Government 
College for women in Bengal, Bihar, Assam, 
Orissa, and Chota Nagpur. As such, it 
should teach both arts and .science course.s. 
But the onlv science taught there is botany, 
but as the College is not affiliated in botany 
for the B. A. degree, those who take botany 
for the Intermediate Examination, cannot 
pursue their studies further. This is highly 
undesirable. This college does not teach any 
mathematics, which it used to do formerly. 
Therefore those who whsh to study mathe- 
matics are put to great difficulties. More- 
over, we do not know how in future lady 
teachers of mathematics for girls’ high 
schools are to be provided. As the present 
headmaster of the school department former- 
ly taught mathematics in the College, Go- 
vernment can easily arrange for mathema- 
tical teaching in the Intermediate classes at 
least. We understand four students of the 
first year class are anxiou.s to study mathe- 
matics, and two young ladies have joined 
City College, because Bethune College 
teaches neither mathematics nor physical 
science. 

We cannot blame (iovernment for not 
showing any special zeal in promoting the 
cause of the high education of women. The 
people as a whole are apathetic and even 
hostile ; it is the small Brahmo and Christian 
communities who show any interest. But 
still as what is worth doing is worth doing 
well and as good teachers have to be provi- 
ded for girls' high schools, Bethure College 
should be able to teach both science and 
arts up to the B. A. and B.Sc. standards. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


PwNGLISH, 

The T'iui Hhpiurn-Head of Religion by Gan^a Prasada, 
M.A., M- /?. A. S. of the Provincial Civil Sendee 
V . P. of Agra and Oudh, late Professor of English 
II ml l.f^gic, Meerut College. Published by the 
Arvd-Praii nidhi Sabha, Meerut, Price twelr'e 
ininiis. 

Our auifioi’s motto is — ‘‘[t is certain that all 
sciciuu.'s and religions which have spread in the world, 
have Ijcen disseminated from the cotintrv of Aryavarta” 
fSat\artha-F*rokasha of Swami Dayananda, p. 276). 

And his conclusion is: — "'I'he Vedas are the ultimate 
source of all relijLjions - the fountain-head from which 
the stream of religious kttowledge has flowed tl'rouph 
ili( channels of Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Buddhism, 

( liri‘'tianity and Mahonu'danism.’' 

Our author's Vedi(' authorit)- is Swami Dayananda 
;uk1 he quotes lar^o-ly from Max- Muller, Haup, Rev. 
Mills, West and other authors but most of these 
quolali<^ns are irrelevant. 

l.ifc and if^ Missions, bein^ the inaugural address 
of the (lanjam Hindu Social Refortn .Association, 
bei ham pore, delivered b^ Kapargam Ramarnurti 
11. A., pp. 2<i. (.'opies can be h.u\ free on application 
With two half-anna stamps for postage <S;c., to 
Mr. \'elithanda Sriniv asarao, Secretary, Prarthana 
S.im.ij, Berhatufjore, Ganjam. 

It is a |)a|)cr on social atid other reforms and should 
he lary('ly circtilaled. 

MmIKS (atANDRA (itfOSH. 

Sanskrit and EntiLish 
1 glint fist into Mrs. Resa tit's Translation of the 
Rhagavat Gita. 

Hindu scriptures in general and Gita in particular 
h.i\e, of late, been able to drawagreat deal of attention 
ol the Western people both hostile and .sympathetic. 
W( are not amaid of hostile criticism if .straight- 
forward. Our scriptures arc strong enough to stand on 
tiu'irovvn legs. Sympathetic misinterpretations are what 
w(' rlread most. They mislead the uninitiated public. 

I he meaning of our ancient scriptures has already been 
lost, througn ignorance and neglect, and it is a grave 
'1'itional misfortune that at a time when a new interest 
just being awakened in them, large numbers of our 
cdiicmed countrymen should be led to surrender 
du mselves to imperfectly equipped foreign teachers. 
In this matter, our national self-respect should assert 
'f^elf. Kuroptt;tn.s#‘iltust be Compelled to sit and learn 
uiirieru wi|dom at our feet and should never be 
fol( r.Tied ,a.s teachers and priests. 

Df ,all books Bhagavat Gibi *ha.s been subjected to 
fhc most sympathetic treatment and consequently 
some of its most sublime truths have been mutilated 
hevond recognition. Mrs. Besant, as everybody 
hnows, is a sympathetic interpreter of the Hindu 


Shartras and the critical reader of her Translation of 
the Gita will not fail at once to find out that through 
such unenlightened sympathA' the true meaning of 
our .scriptures is daily being lost Iteyond recovery. Por 
example, take her translation of 

^ fwn il V 1 1— 4, 

and the reader will find more than enough justification 
of our remarks from her comment on the wftrd Prakriti 
which she adds in order “to clarify the meaning of 
the text” — “Prakriti is matter in the widest .sense of 
the term, including all that has extention." 

I wonder who is the great and illumined Mahatma, 
human or astral, visible or occult that has revealed 

this profound meaning of Prakriti to this inspired 

teacher of ancient wisdom. It is well known that Dr. 
Ballantyne, in his translation of the Sankhya aphorisms 
has rendered IVakriti by primordial matter, but that 
even is not a \ery happy and accurate rendering of 
the term even in the Sankhya sense. Prakriti, accord- 
ing to the Sankhya doctrine is the ultimate principle 
from which iht' phenomenal world has come into 
existence— qpf?T; — the equi- 
librium of the three qualities, Satfva, Rajas and 
Tamas , — that is Prakriti, This is the Sankhya 

definition of tiu* term ,ind even there it would 
l)e a gr.ive mistake to takt* it as meaning 

matter in any sense of the term. l''or, the Sankhya 
I^rakrili also is concei\’etl of as the origin of the 
intellect, the understanding, and even the eniperical 
ego. .And if Prakriti according to the Sankhyas even, 
who do not believe in a Self-conscious hirst 
( ause, means much more than matter even “in 
the widest sense of the term, including all that 
has extension,” how much more must il mean in 
the Gila, wliieh has universally been accepted by 
j-very authoritative Hindu exegele, as belonging, 
essentially and specifit ally, to the literature of Brahma 
Jnanam. There has always been a deep suspicion 
of a kind of veiled and subtle materialism in Mrs. 
Besant and her school, and her retidering of Prakriti 
which include manas (the sensorium), Buddhi (the 
understanding) and Ahamkara (the empirical ego) 
as ‘‘matter in the widest sense of the term, including 
all that has extension’*, — seems to me to confirm and 
justify that suspicion. Hinduism, in spile of its 
profound note of the highest spirituality has, as we 
all know, a grossly material aspect of it also. The 
material and the .sensuous are prominent implications 
in the current and popular ceremonialism and symbo- 
lism in the country. Mrs. Besant as .the modern 
prophetess of this ceremonialism and symbolism is 
naturally liable to conceive even the understanding 
and empirical ego also as having extension. Possibly, 
this curious conception is due to her notions about 
the Lingasarira , — “the astral body”— which is the 
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organ, so to say, of the understanding and the 
empirical ego, of Ruddhi and Ahamkara ; and as 
Mrs. Besant has had visions of this body in the austral 
plane by means of her highly developed psychic 
powers, and as all visible things have extension, and 
as all things extended in space are material, she has 
naturally taken Prakriti to be “matter in the widest 
sense of the term'’. This, possibly, is the secret 
history of the Hesantine doctrine of Manas and 
Biiddhi and Ahankara but though this may justify Mrs. 
Besant, whether it interprets Slirikrishna faithfully 
or not is a dil'feient question. 

.Sankara, Sridhara and Madhusudana, however, may 
possibl\ be given some little credit of having under- 
stood the teachings of the Ciita correctly , and how 
do the\ interpret this term Prakrit! ? Sankara says 
that Prakriti means — 

Prakriti is my l)i\ ine power called mnya \ and by maya, 
the Vedantist understands the creative energy of the 
Supreme, — that tliroiigh wliich and by which the 
phenomenal world, including the understanding and 
empirical ego, the Ahamkara, have come into being. 
It is not matter, even “in the widest sense of the term, 
including ;ill that has extension,” — for it is a power, 
nay, an element in Brahman ; to say that mava is 
material, would be to materialise the Supreme .Spirit 
Him.self. But there is a kind of monism which instead 
of spiritualising matter, materialises the spirit ; the 
very confused monistic conception of a large mass 
of men and women of our age, steeped in the “spirit” 
of modern materialism, really is of this class — instead 
of spiritualising matter, the\' materialise the spirit, and 
with them Prakriti .and Maya may well both be 
matt(“r. — of course, “in the widest sense of the term, 
including all that has extension.” 

I ,ik(“ Sankara, Shridhara Swamy also understands 
by Prakriti an/' matter but an;ra--if — 

my Pnakriti, that is my power called maya , — this is his 
rendering of the term. Madhusudana also gives a 


Mrs. Besant can understand how these could be in- 
cluded in matter, even if the term should be taken in 
the widest sense. 'The fact is Shrikrishna in this verse 
was roughly distinguishing the transcendental and im- 
momental — the Nirguna and the a.spects of the 

Divine nature; but the translator seems unable to mark 
the import of it at all. That she has not at all entered 
into tlie spirit and the meaning of this passage is clear 
from her translation of the next stanza which, as is 
well known runs as follows : — 

firfl If I 

This is translated by Mrs. Besant thus — 

“This the inferior. Know my other Prakriti, lln^ 
higher, the life element, O Mighty .Armed, by which the 
universe is uphtdd.” Very strange that life element 
should be higher than and superior to Manas, Buddhiand 
Ahamkara, one with the slightest knowledge of Hindu 
Philo.so|)h\ could not make such an absuid and un- 
founded assertion. Now for the word and 

Mrs. Besant 's rendering of it liy “life element ”. The 
Sanskrit word jj[rp. is generally iransl.ited by the Kng- 
lish word “element” and the word by “life.” Now 
the translator combines these two woitIs into a com- 
pound — of course, a mt'chanical one and not c\'en 
chemii al — and makes “the life element.” Can 

absurdity go any further? Mrs. Besant [irorniscd 
to give us a “literal” translation of the (lita. There 
is no doubt .about it that the abo\'c is litenil 
and that with v<*nge;ince ; in fact it is as liter, il 
as the two notorious rendering, “Salut.it ion to the 
butterfly’, — of the words with which 

an eminent ( )xfnrd graduate, formerh- employed in the 
Indi.in b'.duc.ilion Department has been credit(?d. Onl) 
it does not expl.iin the meaning of tlie original, Sankara 
savs l>elonging to the subjc'cl- 

i\’e side of the Divine N.aturc. Ihit Mrs. Besant never 
minds Sankara. Sh(‘ (‘videntlv e\'olves such inter- 


similar interpretation. He says — 

— Prakriti, the Divine 
pow'er called maya which is mysterious and is 
composed of the tltree qualities f.Sattva, Rajas and 
'rarnas). And though all material objects are 
included in this maya, it is itself not matter, in whatever 
sense however wide it may be, you may fancy to 
interpret it. 

Mrs. Besant ’s rendering of Prakriti by “matter 
in the widest sirnse of the term, including all that 
has extension” shows how imperfectly she under- 
stands Hindu philosophical thought, for Sankhya 
Prakriti, as we have already pointed out, means 
much more than what has extension. But she might, 
had she cared to do .so, find out Iter own error from 
the critical examination of the very text which she wa.s 


pret.itions from the dept Its of Hcm- own (.:onseiousiicss. 
The fact is, Mrs. Be.s;mt, like all exeessively clever 
people, relies too mueh upon her own intuitions, 
and in spite of all professions to th(' contrary, 
either has nr) regard for ancient authorities or 
has not the patience to examine nor the prelimin.uy 
training to fully understand tliem. 

Dhirendka Nath Chowdhuri. 

CitJJARATT. 

Rah’arta by Gangashanker Manishanker Vaishanad , 
R.A., R.Sc., S.T.C., ( Manors) Teacher Premchand 
Roychand Training College, Ah medahad. Printed 
at the Gujarat Printing Press. Ahmed abad. 
Paper-bound, pp. Ho. Price o-.v-e {i()U}). 

This is a collection of short, easy stories, written .after 
the fashion of /F.sop’s f.ables. It is meant for school 


translating. In this very verse, Manas, Ruddhi and 
Ahankara k\\c sensorium, the understanding and .seif- 
conscioustiess - are all called Prakriti, and nobody except 


going childern, to whom we are sure, it would prove 
of great benefit, as the ^itiTtTr'wTh'CR with all the 
authority of a teacher. , ' ; - ^ ^ ^ 
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the head-quarters of the Raj-family. In the 
Ayeen Akbari, we find Chotana^jpur called 
Khokrahand included in the Subah of Behar. 
Even to this day fifty-two hagaichas 
(gardens) and fifty-three pokhras (tanks) 
once belonging to the Raj-family are 
spoken of with admiration by the simple 
folk of the now obscure village of Khukra, 
and its neighbouring villages. By 
the time of Aurangzeb’s occupation of 
the throne of Delhi, the Chotanagpur Raja 
appears to have removed his seat to the pres- 
ent village of Doisa 30 miles to the south- 
west of Ranchi. Till then it would appear, 
the Rajas used to live in insignificant houses. 
It was after Raja Durjan Sal’s return from 
Delhi, that the construction of the 
magnificent building'^ of which the ruins 
may still be seen, came to be taken in hand. 
The story goes that when the released Rajas 
whose liberation from ]uison had been 
procured by Raja Durjan Sal, came to Doisa 
to pay their respects to their liberator, they 
were not a little surprised at finding him 
dwelling in a house not at all suited to his 
dignity. And, accordingly, on their return 
home, they sent down architects and masons, 
marble-slabs and other materials from their 
own dominions for the ronstruction of a 
suitable palace in the capital of their 
‘diamond king.’ And thus came to be built 
the five-storied palace with its water gate 
and garh khai arrangement, the court- 
house (Kutchery) and its beautiful marble 
flooring, the nice treasury-house with its 
winding alleys in which, it is said, the Raja 
and Rani used to play at hide-and-seek, 
and the awful prison -cell with its under- 
ground dungeons, - which Doisa-na gar 

famous in its tlme.^" From an old inscription 
we learn that the architectural activities at 
Doisa went on till the year 1720 of the 
Sambat Era cornqMmdiug to 1664 A.D. 

Besides Khukra and Doisa, Villages 
Plthorla, Chutia, Palkot, and Bharno claim 
the honour of having at one time or other 
formed the seats of the Raj-family now 
established at Rantu. None of those places 

* The Mahadeva Mandir (temple of Siva) with its 
mysetrious traditions and the rest house of Jagarnalli 
made of s?nall red bricks appear to have been built 
at an earlier date. The rock-temple close by with its 
unsavoury associations appears to have been built later. 
The Dhobi Math appears to be of a still more recent 
date. 


however retain any important architectural 
remains of the ancient royal residence. The 
temple of Ram and Sita at Chutia, close 
by the Ranchi railway station, is a com- 
paratively recent structure. I'he inscription‘=^ 
on the northern wall of the temple shows 
that it was constructed by one Hari Brahma- 
chari in the Sambat year 1742 corresponding 
to 1685 A.D. during the rule of Raja Raghu 
Nath, the fiftieth in descent from Phani 
Mutuk Rai.f That quaint little temple with 
its two arched roofs and verandas and the 
underground stairs leading to the well, 
appears to be the only object of antiquarian 
interest within the municipal limits of the 
present town of Ranchi. 

It was during the reign of Raja l^^aghu- 
nath Sahi that a number of other Hindu 
temples were erected in the country. The 
picturesque temple of Jagarnathpur, about 
six miles to the south-west of Ranchi, 
was built by Thakur Anr Sahi just six years 
later, in Sambat 1748 or 1691 A.D. This 
fort-like temple with its solid masonry 
work, and towering steeple, stands queen- 
like on the top of a solitary hill, as if 
presiding over the destinies of the plateau 
which it overlooks. I'he annual fair held 
at the foot of the hill on the occasion 
of the Rathajatra festival attracts thou- 
sands of men and women from all parts 
of the Chotanagpur Division. 

It was in Raja Raghu Nath’s time 
that the stone-temple at village Borea 
about 5 miles to the north-east of Ranchi 
came to be constructed. ITc two inscrip- 
tions that may still be .seen in that temple 
tell us that l^uchmi Narain 'I'ewary the 
ancestor of the present Tewarles of Borea 
had the foundation of this temple of 
Madan Mohan laid in the vSarnbat year 
1722 (A. D. 1665) during the reign ol 
Raja Raghu Nath and that the building 
was completed in Sambat 1739 (A. D. 1682) 
and cost the devout rewary as much as 

* The Dev-nagari inscription runs as follows : — 

f It W.-IS Kaja Madan Rai, the fourth in descent 
from Raja Fani Mutuk, who is said to have selected 
Chutia for his capital. 
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rupees fourteen thousand and one/*'’ I hc 
architect was a Hindu named Aniruddha. 

liotfi tliese inscriptions and another in 
village rilnii on a well in the fortress of 
the Na/^-vansi Idiakurs of that village, have 
been described by Mr. Rakhal Hass Haidar 
in an article in the Asiatic Society’s 

* Of the two inscriptions tin- inscription on l)ic wnll 
ol the tcrn|>lc, runs a.s follows : — 

^ I 

I 

II 

1 he second inscription on a lilack slate runs as 
follows ; — 

^ wts ^ [^tit»n] 

t mwrwiTflim ?rm<iWK9Nrv«ji 

^ mi *T3?«tV13l 3TTT 

^ ^ ■^msPT itront ^ tfMr tjm tswt 
^ vfff 

f fiwfTT ftiwm mi wrftHT f«r»rf?T 

^51 1 


Journal of the year 1871 (A.S.J,XL, p. 108). 
The Tilmi inscription is in Sanskrit and is 
dated Sanibat 1794 (A. D. 1737) and runs 
as follows : — 

^far mii 1 

w ^ 5 [pir»f^;r^: i 

ttfhwi I 

J'he very interesting Minute of April 1832, 
written by Mr. Thomason, Deputy Secretary 
to (iovernment at the time of the Kol 
Insurrection of 1832, embodies the following 
synapsis, prepared by Rajah Sital Roy, 
showing the connection of the Mahamadan 
Sovereigns with Chotanagpur. “He (Rajah 
Sital Roy) represented the country 10 have 
been first subdued, A. H. 952 (.A. D. 1545), 
in the reign of Akbar Shah, when Rajah 
Man Sing marched in from Rotas, passed 
through Paloon (Palamow), and established 
his authority in the country ; on the distur- 
bances which followed the death of Akbar 
Shah, the Zemindars regained their inde- 
pendence A. H. 1042 (A. D. 1632). Shah Je- 
han gave the country Palamow as a Ja- 
gheer to Pu/urgatmed Cawen, Subadar 
of Patna, and settled the revenue at Rupees 
1,36,000; in Pi.. H. 1096 lie was turned 
out and Ibrahim Cawen succeeded ; Beharry 
Dass, the Fouzdar of Ibrahim Cawen, raised 
the revenue to 1,60,919, and jf this settle- 
ment an account is given in which Coira 
Oriss?, or Nagpore, with Currunpoor or 
Badam, is rated at Rupees 40,505; the 
rest of the revenue is made up from the 
other parts of the country. 

“In the reign of Mohorned Shah, 1131 
F. F. (A. 1 ). 1724), Scabullened Cawen was 
Subadar. He marched against Rajah Nag- 
bundy Sing, who was then Zemindar of 
Nagpore, and to whom the (iliat walls of 
P.ilaoon, Ramghur, and Badam were sub- 
ject. The Subadar had reached the hills, 
when he w'asmet by Bednian Dass Tacoor, 
the Raja’s agent, and his further progress 
arrested by payment of a Nuzzeranah of a 
lakh of Rupees, 4,500 in cash, the rest in 
diamonds. J'ribute was afterwards withheld, 
and in 1137 F. E. (A. D. 1731) Fughyrul 
Dowlah, the then Subadar, marched to the 
foot of the hills by way of Koonda. He 
met with considerable resistance, and -was 
glad to compromise his claims by receiving 
rupees 12,000 from the Ghatwall of 
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Ramghur on account of the Nagpore Rajah, 
and 5,000 from the Ghatwall of Paloon. In 
1141 (A.D. 1735) Aliverdi Khan with some 
difficulty enforced this payment, and it was 
continued afterwards till the British occu- 
pied the country.” 

As for the internal history of the country 
during the period, we have no written re- 
cords to guide us. But Inferences from 
established facts enable us to reconstruct 
this history with a certain degree of certi- 
tude. 

As the Ra jas through marriage with proud 
and high-born Rajput families like that 
of Pachete, gradually came in contact with 
the great Aryan world outside their hill- 
girt plateau, they began to imbibe ideas 
of worldly grandeur and royal pomp to 
which hitherto they had been perfect 
strangers. A change came over the spirit 
of their regal dreams. And, in course of 
time, they too, it would seem, chose to have 
about them a pompous court attended by 
Brahmans, courtiers, oml'jhs and servants 
and all the other parapharnalia of Hindu 
royalty. 

The dazzling splendour which the royal 
court gradually assumed deeply impressed 
the simple Mundas occasionally summoned 
to Doisa or to Khukra to render military 
service, and their impressions found vent in 
songs like the following : — 
fjadur] 

Sona leka disumea, lipi 
Okorem Iclada, lipi ? 

Rupaleka gamairi, lipi, 

Chimr.ire C’hinadain ? 

Sona Icka disumea, bal>ii 
DoiiEsarcing nclada, babii- 
Rnpaleka gamaia, babii, 

Kukiirain^ ( hinada. 

Sona leka disumea, lipi, 

Mapatauakoa lipi, 

Rupaleka gamaia lipiko 
'Pupuingtana. 

[ rran.slati<jn] 

O Where’s the land that shines like gold ? 

Say wheie such land didst .see. 

O where the land like .silver gleams ? 

Say where .such land may be. 

Ah ! bright a.s burnished gold the land 
In Doisa realm I found. 

There gleams the land as silver white, 

In Khukra all around. * 

But in that golden land, rny dove, 

Oh ! men each other slay ! 

And in that land of silver, love. 

Oh ! deadly arrows fly ! 
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These Brahmans, Rautias^ and other 
courtiers and servants who now flocked to 
the Raja’s place mostly from Bchar and the 
Central Provinces,! had to be provided for. 
Circumstanced as the Raja then was, what 
better expedient could he devise, or his 
advisers suggest than that of making service 
* The Rauiias, it is said, were invited by thv 
Raja to keep down the Mundas. 

+ The Biru family claim to be an offshoot of the 
Orissa Raj family. Their ancestor Hitambar Deo 
is said to have been one of tlie ten sons of a Maharaj.i 
of Puri. Hitambar, it is said, owing to some dispute 
about succession to the throne, removed to Sambal- 
pur and obtained a grant of twelve villages from 
Maharaja Balaram Deo the then Maharaja of 
Sambalpur. Hitambar’s Son Hari Deo in pursuance 
of a mysterious divine direction left Sambalpur 
about the year 1557 A.D., and went to Bijadih in 
Pargana Kesalpur which was then included within the 
dominions pf the Maharaja of Chotanagpur. While 
here he presented a diamond (one of many diamonds 
which he recovered from river Mahanudd) under tlu' 
directions of Shiva) to Raja Bhimeoran, the 2yth 
Maharaja of Chotanagpur who was then living at 
Khukra-garh. The Maharaja made a Jagir grant ol 
the whole of Pargana Kesalpur to Hari Deo on 
whom the title of Raja was now conferred, Raja Hari 
Deo was succeeded by his eldest son Kolha Deo as 
Jagirdar of Biru. After Raja Kolha Deo came 
successively Raja Pilambar Deo, Raja Bir Sing Deo, 
Raja Demo Deo, and Raja Bhim Sing Deo. Bhim 
Sing and his relatives assisted Raja Dunan Sal when 
the Mahomedans invaded Khukoi, Subal Sing, a 
nephew- of Raja Bhim Sing, was killed in the battle, 
Bhim Sing and his brother were taken captives to 
Delhi along with Raja Durjan Sal. And it is said 
that it wa.s with the help of Bhim Sing that Durjan 
Sal wias able to tell a real from a false diamond and 
thereby regained his liberty and secured the title of 
Maharaja. In return for his services Bhim Sing 
obtained from Maharaja Durjan Sal the title of Raj.! 
and a Jagir grant of the entire pargana of Biru in 
addition to Pargana Kesalpur. Raja Bhim Sing 
was succeeded by his eldest Son Raja Keso Deo, and 
Keso Deo by his own eldest son Raja Narain Sing 
Deo. Raja Narain Sing by his failure to embank tin 
Sankh permanently, incurred the di.sp!ea.sure of the 
then Maharaja of Chotanagpur, and the latter refused 
to invest Narian Sing’s successor Ram Sing with the 
title of ‘Raja’. Accordingly Ram Sing was called 
‘Bahera’, and a rental of Sicca Rs. 375 was henceforth 
to be paid annually to the Maharaja for the jagir of 
Parganas Kesalpur and Biru. After Bahera Ram 
Sing came successively Bahera Balaram Sing, Bahera 
Gondal Sing, Bahera Dham Sing, Bahera Ghan 
Sing, Bahera Hari Ram Sing, and Bahera Indarjii 
Sing. Bahera Indurjit's son Gajraj Sing w'.'i.s 
given back the old title of Raja by the present 
Maharaja of Chotanagpur. The present zemindar, 
the eldest son of Gajraj, is locally know-n as ‘Raja’ Hikiin 
Sing, to whom 1 am indebted for this family history. 
The local traditions regarding the origin of the Bii u 
family, are perhaps less probable than those regard- 
ing the or^in of the Sahanis of Gidra and the 
Baraiks of Pargana Panari. 
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Palace in the fort at Doisa 

FROM THE SoJlTH. 

Imoiii a piwnojrraph In' tin- latt* 1'. P<‘p|H*, 

liy ihc ( .'()u^tl's^' of tlu- Kc’\'. Mr, W'hitli-y. j 


grants of his rights in a number of 
villages to these new-comers ? This system 
of jagir-grants was ati exotic idea probably 
imported by these alien adventurers them- 
selves, And thus arose the class of jagirdars 
under various denominations such as 
hfiaiyas, Baraiks, Brittias, Pandcys, Jama- 
da rs and so forth. 

In the beginning, it would appear, the 
change was imperceptible. The evil fruits 
diat might spring from such imported seeds 
were not perhaps foreseen by the Raja. As 
Mr, Rakhal Das Haidar in his account of 
the village system of Chotanagpur appended 
d) a Resolution of the Bengal Government 
of the year 1880, writes,-— 

‘dt is probable that when he (the Maharaja) gave 
aw My villages in this manner, he meant no more than 
t" lelinquish his claim to the supplies in favour of the 
j'lKirdar.” 


1 he oldest pattah or lease which Mr. 
Pakhal Das Haidar could discover was 


dated 1676 A. D. And Mr. Haider, as the 
then manager of the Maharajah of Chota- 
nagpur, had free access to the archives of 
the Raja’s Sheristah or Record-office. It 
has been occasionally argued on the 
strength of the terms of some of these 
pattahs that the Maharaja must, at the time 
of granting these jagirs, have possessed 
absolute proprietary right over the Chota- 
nagpur villages. But a moment’s reflection 
will show that this cannot be a sound view 
of the matter. The draftsmen and scribes 
of these documents, as indeed all literate 
people of the Maharaja’s Court, were, and 
even now mostly arc, men from Behar, 
And these men naturally employed the set 
forms for such documents they had known 
in use in their own country. 

To return to our account of the disinte- 
gration of the ancient land-system of 
Chotanagpur. 'I'he Jagirdar who thus got 
an inch was determined to take an eel. “ fhe 
grantee,” as Mr. Rakhal Das Haidar, who 
can by no means be accused of any 
partiality to the ryot, says, “the grantee 
could not possibly remain contented with 
the Maharaja’s share of the produce. His 
natural desire was to grow rich and power- 
ful, within his own sphere at least ; and he 
was not long master of the village before he 
commenced attacks on the most vulnerable 
points of the system. The lands held by 
the raiyats* naturally came first within his 
grasp. The people could be easily persuaded 
to believe that as the Maharaja was entitled 
to supplies from the villages, and the ryots 
provided the bulk of the supplies, and as 
the Maharaja had made over these to the 
grantees, the latter had an absolute right 
to them. Thus a certain proportion of 
the produce of the lands held by the ryots 
was collected by the Jagirdars, the same 
being gradually commuted into money, and 
the foreign idea of ‘rent’ introduced. The 
Jagirdar’s right to such lands came to 
be recognised also, and hence originated the 
Rajahs tenure. Out of the Rajhas the grantee 
took some lands for holding himself ; such 
land came to be known as Manjhihas.’’ In 
villages that still retained the Khuntk'itti 
system, the annual dues levied by the 
superior landlord on the village community 
was made up of the rent payable by the 
* i.(f. the Parja-horoko or Etahaturenks described 
in our last chapter. 
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Parjahoroko orteta-traturenks, the outsiders, 
who held lands under the Khuntkatti 
groups. As the demands of the foreign 
landlords went on increasing, the balance 
required to meet those growing demands 
was made up by subscriptions or chandas 
from among the khuntkattidars themselves.^ 

It was probably at this period that the 
Mahto was introduced as a new functionary 
and gradually a Mahto Khunt was evolved 
in many villages probably out of the Munda 
Khunt. The new Jagirdars or thiccadars 
as they were then called, shrinking perhaps 
from introducing any officers of their own, 
sought to conciliate the villagers by allow- 
ing a member of their original village- 
family to manage the affairs of the village 
in its relation to the new landlord. Even 
to this day, in the intact Khuntkatti villages 
of Parganas Sonepur, 'I’amar and Siri, the 
Mahto and his Khunt arc unknown. 

It was in the villages inhabited by the 
comparatively docile Uraons that the 
division of the cultivated lands of the 
village into Bhuinhari, Rajhas and Manjihas 
appears to have been first introduced. The 
Mundas, always zealously tenacious of 
their own institutions and averse to any 
change, naturally resisted tooth and nail 
all attempts at a disintegration of their 
village . communes, fheir blood boiled 
with indignation at the sight of these 
foreigners “whom the Maharaja let loose 
over the country and who sought to 
reduce them from their position of village- 
proprietors to an inferior status. And their 
fierce hatred of these aliens the Mundas 
expressed in indignant songs like the 
following in which the unwelcome strangers 
are compared tc the greedy vulture, raven- 
ous crow, the upstart peacock, and the 
ominous owl : — 

(Jadur) 

Notem tirubachi sirmam sangin, 
KoUordojanaji marangcnjana. 
Notemtirubachi sirmam sangin, 
Kokordojanaji rajanjana. 

Mara dojanaji marangcnjana. 
Kokordojanaji rajanjana, 

* Thus, from the very nature of the thing, the 
chanda was in earlier years a variable and fluctuating 
amount, the proportion paid by the different khunt- 
kattidar being determined according to their circums- 
tances. When, in course of time the demands of the 
inferior landlords came to be fixed, the proportion 
of the chandas to be borne the different khunl- 
kattidar attained some sort of fixity. 


Natu natu kauko diguarjana. 

Mara dojanaji marangcnjana. 

Disum disum Kauko kotoarjana. 

Natu Mundako nekelatana 
Natu natu kauko diguarjana. 

Natu Mundako taiurtana. 

Disum Buiarko taiurtana 
Natu Mundako nekelatana 
Borote gegako nekelatana. 

Chiritegegako taiurtana. 

[Translation. I 

Look where thou wilt, dear, wherever eye gazes, 

Up t.> the sky or below to the earth, 

(Men of mean blood will, than meet in high places,) 
Owls pose as lords, dear, the owls of low birth. 

Struts the vain peacock in glory of plumage, 

Owls pass for lords, dear, the owls of low Birth. 

Look how the crow rules as dignar * each village, 
Peacocks are grown great beings on earth. 

Rules the vile crow now as Kotwar t all over, 

Now hath eacli village for digunr acrow, 

Mundas of hamlets now tremble and shiver, 

'I'hey that were owners of hamlets erenow. 

Bhuinhars all over now (juake and cjuiver, 

Mundas of hamlets now ireml)li‘ with fear 
Terror supreme now doth reign the land over, 
Mundas of hamlets have lost their old cheer. 

Ltmg and strenuous must have been the 
efforts these indignant Mundas made to 
prevent any breach in the fortress of their 
village communes. And in the end only 
the Munda settlements nearer the Uraon 
country and in closer contact with Uraon 
settlements, succumbetl to the onslaught. 

1 he Khuntkatti nature of a number ol 
villages hiilicrto held b\’ the descendants 
of the original settlers in ct)mmon ov\ nersliip 
was at length seriously Impaired. As the 
result of this mutilation, the proprietary 
right of the village community over a large 
part of the done and iant lands of the village 
was materially affected, the Jagirdar or 
rather ticcadar (as he was then called) 
usurping the right to levy a rent on these 
lands in lieu of the supplies hitherto given as 
the Raja’s dues. These lands now came to he 
called the Rajhas (or Rajangs literally the 
share of the Raja -, and the Mundas assert that 
up till the Bhuinhari settlement under Bengal 
Act 11 of 1869, these consisted of not more 
than half the cultivable lands, the other 
half being still left as the Bhuinhari lands of 
the descendants of the original settlers, and 
for this latter no such rent had to be paid. 
This arrangement gave rise to the expression 

* The diguar is a village-watchman or chowkidar. 
t The Kotwar is a royal officer who keeps guard 
over a town or village to prexent breaches of die 
peace, thefts and other like offences. 
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HrNi)UA-(;nA<i. 

Ih' liiM \\;iU'r-lVill ill i l\o ( 'li(itan.'i^t>;[ion- Div ision, |orim-tl 
li\ ll'c rivor Siiharn;ifc‘klia riisliing (town a rocky chasm 
III 'III a hciglil of yi) feet, li is 25 mites east -north-easi 
limn I'ianclii. | luirm a |)liotograpli liv Mr. P. Kumar. 

still in use amoutj the Muiuias of what are 
loiovvn as the l^luiinliari pattis*, “adha dam 
;iillia kain”, meaning “rent is payable 
only for half the (cultivable) vil laj^e-lands 
^nd for the other half only (feudal) service.” 
^uch is the ori^’in of the Rajhas landst 
which at first included no more than the 
lands of the ptirpihoroko or etahaturenko 
(outsiders) described above and was in course 
of time swelled by the inclusion of portions 

* fihuinhari pattis in Pergana Sonepur are the Bamni 
P 'lii, the Sundari path and the Zirath patti. 

■| This process of creating Rajhas and subsequently 
^’Ulidividing the rajhas into tnajhias and rajhas 
proper may .still be seen going on in portions of Tamar 
f’ irgana. In many Khuntkatti villages there the Raja 
his lessors have got hold of a plot or plots of lands 
and begun by .! - .• ■ .g them khas or through tenants 
•*'a| -stylej^ such lands rajhas and the name manjhthas 
j'’ vet unknown in such villages. Bui tlie.se rajhas 
lands in Tamar are what would be called majhas in the 
hhuinhari pattis, 


of lands owned by the Khuntkattidars as well, 
till at length the total amounted to half 
the cultivable lands of the village. Out of 
these rajhas lands;]; the Piccadar or Jagirdar 
gradually laid hold of some of the finest 
plots, and began to cultivate them through 
his own servants, and these came to be 
known as the manjhih is (literally, the share 
of the manjhi or ticcadar). Phe waste lands 
or jungles remained, as before, the common 
property of the village community. To 
console the Munda and the Pahan for their 
loss of status, the)' were alloted specific 
plots of rent free lands called respectively 
Mundai and Pahanai including Dalikatari 
and Panbhara lands. Whereas the Bhuinhari 
lands of the Munda and Pahan were herit- 
able tenures, the Mundai, the Pahanai and 
the Dalikatari lands were to be held during 
the continuance of the incumbents’ services 
to the village community. As a rule, how- 
ever, the offices of the Munda and Pahan 
are hereditary. Thus, the Bhuinhari, as 
Mr. Rakhal Das Haidar says, is but “the 
remnant of the old Khuntkatti tenure”. 
The present Bhuinhari villages are, what 
has been aptly styled ‘broken khuntkatti 
villages. 

It must have been after a long and pain- 
ful struggle that the Mundas yielded even 
so much of the ground as they appear to 
have done. And thus, by slow degrees, a 
number of what were originally intact 
Khuntkatti villages were at length reduced 
to what are now known as the Bhuinhari 
villages. But even in the area popularly 
known as the Bluiinhari area to which 
operations under Bengal Act II of 1869 
were extended, not a few villages succeeded 
in resisting their conversion from Khuntkatti 
villages into villages of a lower statu.s. In 
such villages, the villagers would not allow 
the landlord to convert any of the village- 
lands into his rajhas or manjhihas. The 
Bhuinhari Commissioners had consequently 
to desist from measuring and preparing any 
record with respect to such villages. And 

* “Out of the rajhas," Mr. Rakhal Das Haidar 
writes, “the grantee took some land or lands for 
holding himself ; such land came to be known as 
manjhihas from 'manjhi' the he^idman of a village. As 
the grantee was mostly a resident proprietor, he required 
agricultural services from the ryots, and created the 
betkheta out of the rajhas." Colonel Dalton, 
however, adds in a marginal note to the report of Mr. 
Rakhal Das Haidar, 'or out of his majhas.' 
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the descendants of the original settlers have 
retained their Kuntkatti rights in the lands 
of these villages.* 

But the majority of the villages in the 
Bhuinhari area were not so fortunate. And, 
consequently some of the more unyeilding 
among the Munda: of these villages appear 
to have retreated to the jungles further 
south rather than submit to such ruthless 
expropriation. Thus, we hear of Gaasi 
Munda of the Purthi Kili then living in 
village Hasa, not far off from Khunti, 
emigrating to the mountainous and jungly 
tract further to the south-east, and his 
descendants founded villages all around 
them, where the Khuntkatti system is still in 
full vigour. In this way from the furthest 
north-west of the Ranchi district, the 
Mundas at length made their way to the 
furthest south-east. 

It was perhaps at this period in the history 
of the Ranchi district that Hindu Ahirs, 

’ * Amcmg these may be mentioned village Bargari, 
about ei^teen miles to the south of Ranchi/ and 
villages rosea and Bwrju not far off from Khunti, and 
the majority of villages in Pargana Siri. 


Kumhars, Nowas, and a few other low class 
Hindu castes immigrated into the plateau 
in the train of the Hindu Jagirdars or at 
their invitation, just as some low class 
Mahomedans such as the Jolhas found their 
way into the country in the train of the 
Mahomedan troops who invaded Khokra in 
the i6th century,* 7 'he Ghasis, a tribe who 
earn a precarious livelihood by fishing and 
begging appear to have come to the country 
earlier. For, the Mundas tell a story that 
when Fani Mukut was installed as Raja, the 
Ghasis asked him ‘*What shall become of 
us?”, and the new Raja replied “Go ye and 
beg from door to door”. And since then, it 
is said* the Ghasis have lived by begging. 
This incident is said to have given 

* It is not unlikely however that the lower class 
of the Chotanagpur Mahomedans were originallycon 
verts. It appears that a few Mahomedan adventurers 
who came in the train of the Mogul army or the descen- 
dants of such adventurers succeeded in securing Jap'r 
grants from the Maharaja, audit may be to their pros'* - 
telysing ^teal that the origin of the low class Manome- 
dans of the Ranchi district has to be traced* Traces ot 
these ancient Mahomedan grantees exist in the nann;s 
di certain villages Such as Sam^U, Iftahamsera, etc. 
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rise to the common saying among the 
Mundas:— ' 

Nagbansi Raja, 

Korn pat Munda, 

Duarsing Ghasi. 

The attacks on the land-system of the 
Mundas and on their rights to the villages 
that they had themselves established, 
appear to have commenced in the eighteenth 
century, and have been in active progress 
till the present day. 

Great as has been the success the Hindus 
have since achieved in impairing the 
original land-system of the Mundas, their 
attempts in making the Mundas converts 
to their own religious faith appears.to have 
been attended with much less success. 
Buddhist monks, if they ever worked among 
them, have left no traces whatsoever of their 
activities in the Munda country. It is only 
some Vaisnav preachers who appear to have 
once chosen the land of the Mundas as the 
field of their work, and seem to have met 
with a temporary success. 

From the seventeenth Canto of Sri Chait- 
anva Chari tamrlta we learn that the great 
Vaisnav reformer and devotee of Nuddea 
on his way from Nilachal to Mathura passed 
through Jharkhand and made conversions 
i among. its aboriginal population. Thus 
we road ; - 

[ ifTSj I ] 

q it ^ ; 

q«T ^ ^ tn 

ffe int Tq qf I 

Again : — 

8WTW ^ q ^ I 

^ qriT %fh, 

t qtih: ^ q it 1 

Subsequent Vaisnav preachers appear to 
have made earnest attempts to convert the 
^^undas. One of them was Binand Das by 
name whose memory is still preserved in 
^^^ngs he composed in the Mundari language 
with a view to facilitate the conversion of 
fho Mundas. The elevated ideas expressed 
■n the songs about pap a.nd punya and about 
the vanity of earthly enjoyments, the style 


and composition® and the characteristic man- 
nerisms of Vaisnav poetsf in these songs, 
leave no doubt as to their Hindu origin. Such 
is the well-known song beginning “Bhatiora 
pitipiri honortanaklng junjuri”J. The small 
number of Bhagats among the Chotonagpur 
Uraons and the Vaisnavs among the Mundas 
of Bundu and Famar Parganas bear testi- 
mony to the partial success that attended 
the efforts of the Vaisnav preachers. And 
even among the unconverted, Vaisnavism 
has left its mark on songs and religious 
festivals. The Karma festival with its 
‘Lahusa’ songs can be clearly traced to 
Vaisnav influence. Unlike other festivals, 
the Karma puja is not presided over by the 
Pahan, no fowl or other animal is sacrificed 
but only ghee and incense are used as in 
Hindu festivals. 

Some Karam songs sung by the Sonepur 
Mundas who have forgotten even the name 
of Vaisnavism, appear to have been com- 
posed at a time when the influence of Vaisnav 
teachings had died out but the memory re- 
mained. Thus in the following widely known 
Karam song we hear of the wide-spreading 
Kadamba (naucleas) tree on the banks of the 
Jumna associated with the lilas of Srikrishna. 
J.'UDuiia garha japa, Bum giiil K.adam Suba, 
Tin riri rutu-saritana 
Mand sakam chora rt’ra§ 

.Soben haiko nirtana, 

Karakoni do duar-re diibakana 
I.andataiiae. 

* Such as the rhymes at the end and caesura in the 
middle. 

t Such as the characteristic line towards the conclu- 
sion of each sonf^ — "Binandas Kajiianae,” ''I'hus sailh 
Binand Das'. 

X Among other songs of Binand Das may be 
mentioned those bej^inning “Hohorc Kuri banoama 
muri,” and “Nawa Samay rakabtana” 6cc. 

§ Mand sakatn is the Mundari name of a fish 
which looks like a bamboo leaf (the bnnspala fish of 
Bengal)- -C7ior<7 is the rhang fish and rera is the 
miigt^r fish so common in Bengal. 

Among the Mundas of the Panch Pargana one 
still hears distinctively Vaisnav songs about Krishna- 
Lila in which Bengali words are freely used. As an 
instance we may cite the following Karam song 
composed by Budhu Babu, the well-known Munda 
poet of Tamar Pragana. 

Ogo ogo Duti, okotea Brajapati '' 

Mage magebachhar murijan, 

Oro gating kae hijua. 

Amgodo thorkia. 

Nokorc letagirijan ? 

Nalita Brinda-duU, okotia Brajapati ? 
Nidasingi Kurambliitar aege urutan 
Dumburleka ji aenagtn otang biurtan. 
ike. ike. isce. 
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[Translation.] 

By Jumna’s bank on sandy hill, 

There stands a Kadamb tree. 

How sweet the flute the air doth fill 
With notes of tiri rirt. 

1.0 ! fish of every size and shape 
There move so gay and free, 

And there the cr^b with mouth agape 
Doth sit and smile in glee. 

In genuine Munda villages, one is some- 
times surprised to hear the Munda youngmen 
and women ending their songs with lusty 
shouts of Radhe-Radhe'\ The Mundas as 
we have found by personal interrogation, 
have not the remotest idea as to what this 
exclamation means, all that they know 
being that it is the customary signal that 
the song is ended. But every Hindu knows 
what it means. 

In the Ranch Parganas, a number of 
well-to-do Mundas, ambitious of rising in the 
social scale, have adopted the faith of their 
more civili.sed Hindu neighbours, by prefer- 
ence the Vaisnav form of the religion. 
And it seems that if ever Hinduism once 
more earnestly seeks to bring the Mundas 
into its fold, the Vaisnav sect will have a 
greater chance of success than any other 
sect of Hinduism. Some of the compara- 
tively wilder Mundas of the south mav 
perhaps take kindly to the worship of 
Sakti. 

Although the bulk of the Mundas have, 
hitherto rejected Hinduism, clear traces of 
Hindu influence are observable in many of 
their social ceremonies and religious 
festivals. Thus, the Sindur-dan or besmear- 
ing of vermilion on the foreheads of the 
bride and bridegroom by each other, the 
use of Sasang or turmeric, in marriages, the 
fasts and ceremonial ablutions practised in 
Munda religious festivals, besides .some 
other practises are evidently borrowed from 
the Hindus, 

rhe root principles of their religious belief 
and religious ceremonies as also the essential 
features of their social customs have 
however remained essentially Mundari. 

Such in brief, is a rough and imperfect 
outline of the early history of the Mundas 
of Chotanagpore. We have here presented 
nothing more than the dry skeleton of a 
subject abounding in living interest. We 
have included in our hurried survey, a 
period extending over many centuries. We 


started, in the first chapter, from a period 
when the Chotanagpore Plateau was covered 
over with primeval forests. We have seen 
in the second chapter the Mundas, hounded 
down by successive bands of alien enemies, 
fly from country to country till at length 
they penetrate the jungles of Jharkhand. In 
the third chapter, we Have seen them clear 
jungles, establish villages of the partiarchal 
type, and for the first time break the virgin 
glebe. And we have seen how the Uraons, a 
few centuries later and under circumstances 
not unlike those that brought the Mundas 
to Chotanagpur followed the lead of their 
Munda precursors, entered the country from 
the north-west, settled among these Munda 
pioneers, adopted their village organisation 
and parka Government, and at length gra- 
dually crowded the Mundas out further to 
the east of the Plateau. And we have seen 
how at length both Munda and Uraon, in 
utter ignorance of future consequences, 
placed a king over their own heads. The 
more docile Uraons, as we have seen, quiet- 
ly submitted, though not perhaps without 
an inward pang, to the evils that followed 
in the wake of kingship; 

But the most striking phenomenon in 
the Early History of Chotanagpore is the 
unbending conservatism of the more 
strong-willed Mundas, Wc have seen in the 
present chapter how this remarkably tena- 
cious tribe in their anxiety to protect their 
sacred birth-right, their ancient village- 
organisation and land-system - made a 
gradual tour of the entire country from one 
end of it to the other. And at every stage 
of their migrations, we have seen, how the 
Mundas left behind them indelible sign- 
posts of their former presence in the names 
of places and in sepulchral and memorial 
stones as which exi.st to this day. 
Well may the Mundas adopt the words of 
the poet to their own case and exclaim 
with legitimate pride — 

Tread where[we may on Nagpur ground, 

From farthest«west to wild 'ramar ,• 

Or north or .south, but still is found. 

Some ancien^ruin, rath or mound, 

To tell of things that were. , 

Sarat Chandra Roy. 

* Among the Mundas of pergana Tamar, even the 
oi “baran^dala’* as m Hindu rtiarriages has been 
adopted. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The War in Central Asia, 1647. 

T O the north of Kabul the Hindu Kush 
mountain range running north-east 
and the Oxus river flowing eastwards 
enclose between them two provinces, Balkh 
and Badakhshan. The eastern half, Badakh- 
shan, is a mere succession 

llaiiakhshin. f • \ , ,, • , 

or ridges and valleys, with 
a scanty population and scattered patches 
of cultivation. The mines of ruby and 
tun|uoise which once gave it fame through- 
oi't the eastern world now yield very little. 
It Is a province thrust into a forgotten nook 
of the world, and hemmed in by fierce moun- 
tain tribes ; the squalor and poverty of its 
people is equalled only by their ignorance 
and helplessness.^** 

Balkh is a more open and fertile country. 
Irrigation canals and numerous streams 
„ ^ have given its favoured 

Balkh, , . . 

tracts abundance of agri- 
cultural wealth, both of crops and fruits. 
Its rivers descending from the Hindu Kush 
form fertile valleys which grow broader 
and broader as they wind northwards to the 
Oxus. The hills arc mostly bare and 'arid.t 
Now and then sandstorms from the western 
desert sweep over the face of the land. 

On the south it is separated from 
Afghanistan by lofty mountains, wide 
plateaus, and narrow passes.J But its 
northern boundary, the Oxus river, presents 
no such natural barrier to an invader, and 
nomadic hordes from Central Asia have 
in every age crossed the river and overrun 
the land. In the southern hills from Kabul 
to Herat live predatory tribes, the Hazaras 


* bcyden’s Memoirs 0/ Babar (e6.iS26), xxix, Wood's 
J‘'‘irnev to the Source of the Oxus Ixxv — Ixxix, 171, 
206, igi. 


t bevden, xxx. Wood's, journey Ixvii, 175, 257; 
ferrier\'i Caravan journeys, 208. 

+ For the passes leading northwards into Balkh, see 
if 'den, 139, 199 ; Wood's Journey Ixiv; Abdul 
Bamid's Padishahnammk, 11 . 668—670. 


and Aimaks,® hungrily watching for a 
chance to cut off travellers and traders in 
the passes or to swoop down upon the 
flourishing hamlets and orchards of the 
lowlands near the Oxus in the rear of some 
foreign invader. Against a regular army 
their hardiness and ferocity were rendered 
unavailing by their primitive savagery, 
ignorance, and lack of organisation. But 
through the southwestern corner, which 
touched Khurasan, the stream of civilisation 
has flowed into Balkh. By this path came 
the Persian, the Greek and the Arab, and 
each has left his stamp on the culture of 
the conquered people. f 

Placed between two powerful neighbours 
it has been the fate of Balkh to be the scene 
of conquest and plunder age after age since 
the dawn of history ; its people have been 
relieved of masters from the south or west 
only by fiercer masters from the north ; their 
ancient culture and learning, which boasted 
of a Hellenistic origin, had been all but 
trodden out under the iron heels of 
Chenghiz Khan.;J: Their cities were now in 
ruin and their wealth destroyed beyond 
hope of recovery. 

Besides the wild robbers of the southern 
mountains and the tame cultivators of the 
northern lowlands, there was a third element 
of the population ; — “priniitive nomads who 
occupied tracts of barren steppe land, and 
drove their flocks from hill to valley and 
valley to hill, in search of pasture according 
to season. ”§ 

A land of this nature could support but a 
small population, and was too poor to 
maintain an army on its 
Its revenue. produce. The salaried 

troops of the king of Balkh numbered only 


• Wood, 127, F.lias & Ross, Tarikh-i-Rashidi, 
Intro, 91, Vambery’s Travels in Central .4514 263. 

t Vambery’s travels 233, 239; Elias & Ross, Intro. 
82, 107,- Skrine & Ross’s Heart of Asia, 6, 30, 38, 


76, 131. 

J Wood, Ixi, Ixvii. 153, 162; Vambery’s 
233, 244/ Ferrier's Caravan Journeys, 207. 
4 Elias & Ross, Intro. 31. 
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3000 men, and his revenue (ineliidlng that 
yielded by Badakhshan) was only 25 lakkB of 
Rupees, —the stipend of a third-rate peer of 
the Mughal empire, as the Delhi historian 
has noted with contempt. His chief minister 
was paid onlv l^s. 80,000 a year.’’' 

Poor as w ere the resources of the country 
and tame as were the men of its plains, an 
Invader from the south found 
the^Oxur'^"’ keep hold of his 
conquest. He had to guard 
his own communications with the rear over 
the long and difficult passes of the Hindu 
Kush. But numberless hordes of savage 
horsemen, the Mongols and Turkomans, 
came from beyond the Oxus to oppose him. 
burning crops and villages, carrying off the 
loyal peasantry into slavery, hovering round 
his army on the march, cutting off detach- 
ments and 'tr;\ggli and when chased 
maintaining a Parthian fight. Indeed, his 
camp was ever in a state of siege. On them 
he could make no successful reprisal, deal no 
crushing blow which might win for him peace 
and the growth of revenue. The enemy had 
“no forts or towns or immovable property, 
worthy of the name, for an invader to 
destroy, and no stationary population, left 
undefended, upon whom he might wreak 

his vengeance Mobility must have been 

the quality they relied on more than any 
other, both in attack and retreat, and we 
find them baffling their enemies more by 
their movements than by their fighting 
power.”! When reduced to their worst, 
they fled across the Oxus to their homes. 
Mughal troops who had served in the 
Deccan immediately noted that the Uzbaks 
fought like the Marathas but were far more 
hardy.J 

Savage and uncouth as the Uzbaks were, 
they had at least tho faith of Islam in 
common with their foemen 

Tartar raiders, 

man tribes (miscalled Alamans) were worse 
still. They had not yet accepted the 
creed of Muhammad, but clung to their 
old heathenism.§ Plunder vvas their sole 
livelihood. In their forays they burnt the 

* Abdul Hamid, ii. 542 — 543, 

+ Elias & Ross, Intro. 55. 

t Abdul Hamid, ii, 705. 

§ Alaman is a Tartar word meaning 'a predatory 
expedition' (Vambery, 317.) The historian Abdul 
Hamid took it to be the na?ne of a Tartar tribe, whose 
manners he describes in H, 619, and 453. 


Quran, and massacred holy men and children 
with as little pity as they showed to fighting 
foemen. In one place, they shut up in a 
mosque and roasted alive a pious dervish 
and 400 schoolboys whom he had led 
in a procession to entreat their mercy. 
Similar atrocities were committed by them 
elsewhere. Fhese ferocious robbers were 
not hampered in their marches by any 
baggage or provisions ; the coarsest food 
sufheed for them. The deepest rivers they 
crossed by swimming their horses, in a long 
line, the bridle of one being fastened to the 
tail of another, while the saddles, which 
were mere bundles of sticks could not be 
damaged by water. 'I'he men crossed on rafts 
made from the reeds that grew plentifully 
on the river bank. The horses, as hardy as 
their riders, lived on the wild wormwood of 
the steppe, and yet covered a liundred miles 
a day. From Bukhara beyond the Oxus 
their forays extended to Khurasan, and ifie 
well-mounted Persian cavalry could not 
overtake them. 

For many centuries Balkh, with its 
adjunct of Badakhshan, had been a de- 
pendency of Bukhara, and was governeil 
by a viceroy (often a prince of the blood) 
and garrisoned by the fierce and hardy 
Scythians from beyond the Oxus,* Early 
in the seventeenth centurv, the wise and 
good Iman Quli Khan, of the Asirakhan-id c 
dynasty, adorned the throne of Bukhara 
for 32 years, and when in 1642 age and 
infirmity induced him to leave his weeping 
subjects for monastic repose in Medina, 
his younger brother Nazar Muhammed 
succeeded to the throne-t 
kinj^ot Khan had governed 

the family appanage of 
Balkh during his brother’s reign. As a 
ruler of Bukhara he was a failure. Its 
climate disagreed with him after his forty 
years’ residency in the more genial soil of 
Balkh ; his extreme avarice and niggardliness 
alienated his generals. Yet his ambition 
led him to annex Khwarizm. The Uzbaks 
began to hate him for hii jealous policy 
of withdrawing all from their leaders 

and doing everytmng himself. A man- 
without discretion or force of character, he 

• Skrine ic Ro.ss, 160, 192. 

f Skrine Ro.ss, 194 — 199. Vambery's History of 
Bukhara 304 — 333 ; Abdul Hamid, ii ; 251 — 2.st' ! 
Skrine has Nazir instead of Nazar. 
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openly taxed his chiefs with what back- 
biters had told him about them. The army 
seethed with discontent at his reduction of 
their allowances, seizure of pastures, and 
resumption of grants of rent-free land.* * * § 

So the Bukhara troops mutinied and 
proclaimed as King his eldest son Abdul 
Aziz, who was in their 

Provokes rebel- midst as his father’s viceroy, 

* ' " (17 April, 1645). ‘Rebellion 

immediately broke out in many other parts 
of his vast and diverse territory, and savage 
hordes roamed over the country to take 
advantage of the disorder by plundering. 
At last the helpless father had to make 
peace by yielding Trans-oxiana to his rebel 
son and retaining Balkh and Badakhshan 
for himself. t But meantime a new com- 
batant had stepped into the arena ; Shah 
Jahan had invaded Badakhshan. 

It is difficult to see what drew him into 
the war, unless it was greed of conquest. 

rrue, Nazar Mahammad 
h;ul ncit been a Rcod 
neighbour. Eighteen years 
ago, at the death of Jahangir, he had invad- 
ed Afghanistan, besieged Kabul (29 May, 
162S) and fled back precipitately at the 
approach of Mughal troops. J But this raid 
had been forgiven, and since then there 
had been an exchange of friendly messages 
and embassies between him and the 
Emperor of Delhi. Even recently when 
the Mughal forces were massed in Afghanis- 
tan for the siege of Oandahar and Imam 
Quli had feared lest his country should be 
invaded by them, Shah Jahan had assured 
him that he would be left in peace. ^ That 
rebels from Afghanistan were harboured 
in Balkhll could not have been a cause of 
war, because it has always been recognised 
among eastern kings as a sacred duty to 
give asylum to suppliants. The Afghan 
frontier was exposed to private raids by 
Nazar Muhammad’s subjects, but these 
could not have extended far, and must have 
been looked upon as common incidents in 
dial debateable land from time immemorial. 
J'he Court historian Abdul Hamid is, there- 
fore, right when he says that Shah Jahan 

* Abdul Hamid, ii, 435 — ^442. 

t Ibid, ii, 443—456. 

I Abdul Hamid, I. A. 206 — 214. 

§ Abdul Hamid, ii, 152. 

II Ibid, ii, 13, 528, 529. 


determined to conquer Balkh and Badakh- 
shan, “because they were the heritage of 
Babar and also lay in the way to Samar- 
qand, the capital of fimur, the founder of 
the Mughal dynasty.” The civil war in 
Balkh supplied him with an opportunity for 
carrying out his long-cherished scheme.* 

But if Shah Jahan really hoped to 
conquer and rule Central Asia with a 
force from India, we must 
tempr conclude that the prosperity 

of his reign and the flattery 
of his courtiers had turned his head, and 
that he was dreaming’ the vainest of vain 
dreams. The Indian troops detested 
service in that far-off land of hill and 
desert, which could supply no rich booty, 
no fertile fief, and no decent house to live 
in. The occupation of that poor inhospi- 
table and savage country meant only 
banishment from home and comfort and 
ceaseless fight and watching against a 
tireless and slippery enemy. The finest 
troops might be worn out and the richest 
treasury exhausted in the attempt to keep 
hold of such a country, and no gain either 
in glory or wealth was to be expected. 
Poor as the revenue of the new conquest 
was at the best of times, the Mughals 
during their tw’o years of occupation could 
collect only one half and one-fourth respect- 
ively of this small sum,j‘ while their war 
expenses were sixteen times as high ! 

A Mughal officer began the war by 
marching with a force from Ghorband, on the 
northern frontier of Afgha- 
khshan. nistan, and cai'lurmg the 

fort of Kahmard (June 1645). 
But he soon abandoned it to the enemy.!]; 
Shah Jahan disapproved of both the capture 
and abandonment as unwise, and turned his 
immediate attention to the conquest of 
Badakhshan. A strong reconnoitring force 
moved rapidly north-east from Kabul 
across the Hindu Kush and along the 
Panjshir river basin. On its return after 
examining the Parwan and Tul passes which 
led into southern Badakhshan, he sent a 
large body of sappers to make a road. 
Rajah Jagat Singh took upon himself the 
task of conquest, advanced from Kabul 

* Abdul Hamid, ii, 482-483. 
t Abdul Hamid 542 k 666. 
t Ibid, 457—459* 
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(15 Oct. 1645) ^ Jarge Rajput 

tingent, conquered the Khosht district and 
built a wooden fort between the Sarab and 
the Andarab. Thence he returned to 
Afghanistan by the Panjshir valley 
(4 Nov.).^ But the Rajput garrison left by 
him gallantly held the stockade and beat 
the Uzbaks back from its walls time after 
time. 

The way being thus cleared, the grand 
campaign began next summer. In June 
Murad seizes Baikh. 1646 Murad Bakhsh, the 
youngest son of the Emperor, led 50,000 
men into southern Badakhshan by the Tul 
pass. With him went Ali Mardan Khan, 
the premier noble, a Persian of rare genius 
and ability who had left the Shah’s service to 
adorn the court of Delhi. Marching 
by the way of Sarab and Deh>i-Tajikan they 
reached Narin, whence a detachment under 
Asalat Khan pushed on and took possession 
of the fort of Qunduz on the north-eastern 
border of Balkh (22 June). The Prince met 
with no opposition and entered the city 
of Balkh on 2nd July, 1646. The natives 
gazed with wonder at the Indian army with 
its huge elephants covered with cloth of 
gold and silver plates, steeds with bridles 
set with precious metals, troopers clad in 
cuirass embossed with gold and gems, endless 
columns of musketeers and sappers, and 
gorgeous standards and drums. f Such a 
display of wealth and pomp they had never 
seen before. Shah Jahan had written to 
Nazar Muhammad Khan offering to leave 
Balkh to him if he remained friendly. 
The Khan had answered by professing 
submission. But on Murad’s arrival at 
Balkh he doubted the Emperor’s sincerity, 
feared a stratagem, and at night took his 
, flight from his capital towards Persia. His 
fabulous Avealth, hoarded for so many years 
and estimated at 70 lakhs of rupees, was 
mostly plundered by his followers and 
subjects, and the victorious MughaK seized 
only 12 lakhs in cash and kind, besides 
2500 horses and 300 camels. Asalad Khan 
and Bahadur Khan went in pursuit, but 
were too late to capture him.J 

The country was conquered without a 
blow, but Murad was already sick of it. In 

♦ Ibid, 462—466. 

t Abdul Haitjid, ii, 483^488, 5t2--537. 

I Abdul Hamid, ii, 529—534. 539—54*. .548~~5S3- 


his very first lettar to the 
Emperor he begged hard 
to be recalled, and he 
continued to press the request ever after, 
in spite of repeated refusal. Most of his 
officers were no less eager to return to the 
pleasant land of Hindustan and escape from 
the dull and uncongenial soil of Balkh. 
This news disheartened and distracted the 
loyal peasantry, and the Mughal soldiers 
too, got out of hand ahd took to plunder- 
ing**' 

The matter soon came to a crisis. The 
infatuated Prince, then only 22 years of age, 
wanted to return home 
the Pr:rm- M -.iski ' wiihout permission, leaving 
Bahadur Khan in charge. 
1 he Mughal army of occupation, left 
without a supreme leader, would have been 
placed in a perilous condition. At Shah 
Jahan’s command the wmir Sadullah Khan 
hastened to Balkh (loth August), tried to 
move Murad from his foolish purpose, and 
on his refusal removed him from the 
command. Arrangements were made for 
the new government ; the army was distri - 
buted under different generals and stationed 
at important centres to keep hold of the 
country. Bahadur Khan and Asalat Khan 
were left in Balkh as joint viceroys, and 
Qalich Khan in Badakhshan. After 22 
days of hard toll, the great waziy finished 
his task and returned to Kabul by a rapid 
ride of four days only (6 September.)! The 
Prince had preceded him, but was disgraced, 
deprived of his rank and government, and 
forbidden the Court.! 

The Mughal outposts were exposed to 
attack from the Uzbaks, and many of them 
lived in a state of siege, fighting frequent 
but indecisive skirmishes with the enemy. 
All waited for the arrival of a supreme 
commander and reinforcements at tht end 
of win ter. § 

During the recess the Emperor made 
grand preparations for opening the campaign 
in the spring of 1647. His 
rencwfiJth'J'wa/.'’'' Shuja and Aurangzib 

were called up from theii 
provinces, large sums of money were 

♦ Abdul Hamid, ii, 557— 559. 

f Abdul Hamid, ii, 560—565, 584, 

I Ibid, 570 

§ Ibid, 566—571, 614—618, 620—624, 6^6,642— 

657- 
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conveyed to Afghanistan, and troops were 
massed at convenient stations from 
Peshawar to Kabul, in readiness to move 
at the first order,* 

Aurangzib was in his government in 
Guzerat when he received his father’s letter, 
Aunngiib an. dated 4th September 1646, 
pointed viceroy of. to come away, leaving 
Shaista Khan, the governor 
of Malwa, in his place. On 20th January 
1647, he arrived at Lahore with his two 
eldest sons and had audience of the 
Emperor. Next day the provinces of Baikh 
and Badakhshan were conferred on him, 
with 50 lakhs of rupees for his expenses. 
On loth February he took his leave with 
a present of 5 lakhs of rupees, and advanced 
to Peshawar, where he was to halt for the 
spring.f Thence he reached Kabul on 3rd 
April, and set out for the seat of war four 
days afterwards. Ali Mardan Khan accom- 
panied him as his chief adviser and right- 
hand man, and no better selection could 
have been made.J 

But from the very beginning Aurangzib 
was handicapped by the smallness of his fight- 
Thc force under ing force. Last year Murad 
ill’ll- had marched into Baikh 

with 50,000 men, but after the conquest a 
part of the army had been recalled. Of the 
remaining troops many were in garrison at 
the various forts or guarding the line of 
communication with the base in Afghanis- 
tan. High officers in full strength held 
important districts like Tailqan and Qun- 
duz in the east, Rustaq in the north- 
cast, Baikh, Tarmiz on the Oxus, north 
of Baikh, Maimana in the south-west, 
and Andkhui in the north-west, Aurangzib 
wisely kept them at their posts, lest 
the country should pass out of his 
control. But this step 
stJi’tigth. weakened his own im- 

mediate command. Some 
of the Indian nobles under orders to join him 
lingered at home or reached no further than 
Afghanistan, So the Prince had to fight 
his battles with less than 25,000 men, while 
die enemy were a nation in arms and out- 
numbered the Mughals as three to one.* 

* Abdul Hamid, ^^03, 633, 641-642. 
t Abdul Hamid, ii, 583, 625-^28, 632. 
t Ibid, 670, 671. 

§ Abdul Hamid, ii, 70a — 704, Khafi Khan computes 
•tis force at 55,000 and the UzLik army at i, 2 o,(km> 
inen. (j, 671.) 


True they did not fight pitched battles and 
had a wholesome dread of musketry-fire; 
but their “Cossak tactics” wore out the 
Mughals, and their superiority in number 
enabled them to bear easily a loss ten times 
as large as the casualties of the invaders. 
Against these light forayers the small 
Imperial army could not hope for a 
crushing victor3^'‘• 

After leaving Kabul, 7th April 1647, 
Aurangzib marched by the Shibur Pass 
and Aq Rabat to Kahmard, which was a 
half-way depot of the in- 
on vaders. Thence the road 

to Baikh runs over a table- 
land, through which winds the Dehas river 
with its narrow valley called the Derah-i- 
Gaz. Here the Uzbaks assembled in force 
under Outluq Muhammad to dispute the 
passage. The Prince sent a reconnoitring 
force of 500 men under Khalil Beg, who 
charged the enemy regardless of the odds 
against him. On hearing of his dangerous 
plight, the Vanguard, mostlj' composed 
of Rajputs, and a force of musketeers, were 
pushed up. 1 'he Uzbaks fled, but only to 
take post further off (20th May.)! 

Next day, Aurangzib led the main army by 
the eastern bank, while Ali Mardan Khan was 
sent with the Van across the two upper 
affluents of the Dehas to dislodge a strong 
body of the enemy from the hills and ravines 
that crossed the path. 

The front division of the Mughal army, as 
it issued from a defile, was attacked by the 
Uzbaks and suffered some 

Flj;hl on the wav, , i .. .,1 

loss ; but the wings soon 

* Abdul Hamid, li, 704, 705. 

t Abdul Hamid, ii, 671 — 673. Aurangzib advanced 
from Kabul by the Ahdnrah and Gas pas-ves, according 
to the Persian account. Yule takes Ahdarah to be 
the upper valley ol the Surkhab, below Zohak 
(Wood's yourney, Lxv). This was therefore “the 
Shihr Pass, which was most commonly used by 
Baber.” (Leyden, 139). Aurangzib's stages are thus 
named : Kabul — (by way of Uhorb^md) to Aq Rabat (two 
stages fnan Kahmard)-- -Bajgah -the pass of Badar 
Hamid ( ? = Baber’s ‘'Madr on the Khulm road“), — 
Kishan Deh Khurd — Puni (or Buni) Qara ('which is 
the beginning of the valley of Gaz') — Baikh He seems 
to have marched from Kabul northwards to Charikar, 
thence westwards by way of Ghorband to Zohak and 
Bamian, next northwards across the Dandan-Shikan 
Pass to Kahmard or even to Qara Kotal, whence he 
turned northwest to the mouth of the valley of Gaz 
(crossing one affluent of the Dehas river on the way). 
The entire route from Kabul to Baikh city is spoken 
of as 123 kos or 246 miles, (Abd. Ham. ii. 669). 
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came up and broke the enemy’s C6at;re. 
The battle now became general. Ali 
Mardan Khan drove the enemy from the 
field and from some hillocks behind it, 
chased them for four miles over broken 
ground, and returned to camp with some 
wounded prisoners. This was Aurangzib’s 
first victory in Balkh. 

The city of Balkh was reached without 
further opposition (25th May). Madhu 
Singh Hada was left in command of the 
fort, and the leading citizens were detained 
in custody in Aurangzib’s camp to prevent 
them from making mischief.* Reinforce- 
ments in men and money continued to 
arrive from Kabul, where Shah Jahan 
himself was present. f 

At the head of the Bukhara national 
defence stood Abdul Aziz Khan, the eldest 
son and supplanter of the weak king Nazar 
Muhammad. He now sent another army 
under Beg Ughli across the Oxus river to 
Aqcha, 40 miles north-west of Balkh. Here 
the fugitives from the pass of Gaz, under 
Qutluq Muhammad, joined the new 
arrivals.^ 

After a three days’ halt at Balkh, Aurang- 
zib left his baggage there in charge of his 
eldest son, and set out with 

March oti A^icha light kit towards Aqcha to 

meet the assembled Uzbaks. The Imperial 
army moved with great caution, Bahadur 
Khan leading the Van, Aurangzib seated on 
an elephant commanding the Centre which 
enclosed in its bosom the l)agg.!'j;e and camp 
followers, and Ali Mardan Khan I'linging 
up the Rear. The artillery supported by 
foot musketeers cleared the line of advance. 
The Uzbak squadrons charged repeatedly 
but only to be broken and driven back. 
They formed again at a safe distance and 
took advantage of the many canals and 
gardens of the region to obstruct the Im- 
perialists, who steadily advanced to Timura- 
bad (2nd June).§ 

Hardly had the wearied force of Aurang- 
zib dismounted at their camp here, when 
the Uzbaks attacked them 

Incessant fighting from all Sides. After a 
with the hovering , • l.. ..u 

uzbaks. hara.ssmg nght they suc- 

ceeded in driving the enemy 

Abdul Hamid, ii. 673 — 675, 686 — 687. 

t Ibid, 680, 681, 684, 685. 

% Ibid, 6 m. 

{ Ibid, 687-688. 


back in front and right, and Alt Mardan 
Khan with the rear went in pursuit and 
plundered the camp of Qutluq Muhammad. 
But the Mughal left wing was weak in 
number and its leader Said Khan Bahadur 
^afar Jang was an old man in bad health. 
The enemy quickly discovered this weak 
spot, and their troops repulsed at other 
points flocked here to swell the attack. 
Said Khan sent a detachment of 400 men to 
hold a stream which skirted the camp and 
prevent the enemy from crossing it. But a 
clever ruse of the Uzbaks lured the indis- 
creet Mughals to the other bank, where 
they were surrounded and almost exter- 
minated by the mobile enemy. Said Khan 
sent up reinforcements and at last himself 
marched out in spite of his illness. But he 
was wounded and thrown down from his 
horse, and his two sons were slain with 
many other soldiers. Just then Aurangzib 
arrived to succour the hard pressed division. 
Two furious elephants were driven before 
him, and his soldiers rushed into the lane 
that was thus cleared. The enemy were 
routed and the left wing .saved from ex- 
tinction.* 

The Second of June was a terrible day 
for the Imperialists. They had marched 
from dawn to midday and then got no rest 
in their camp, but had to fight incessantly 
till sunset before they could gain the much 
needed safety and repose. Ali Marden 
Khan now returned with the victorious 
Rear. The camp was entrenched and care- 
fully guarded, many of the captains doing 
patrol duty all night, without dismounting. 

Next day the tired soldiers and their 
chief alike wished to halt. But under Ali 
Mardan ’s wise advice they 

Uzbak cainp cap- advanced to seize Beg 

Ughli’s base and reap 
the utmost fruit of their victory. 'I'he 
Uzbaks as usual hovered round the marching 
army and kept up a running fight. Thanks 
to their superior mobility, they could attack 
or retreat as they chose. Leaving screens 
at safe distances on the Right and Left, 
their massed troops fell on the Van, but 
only to be shattered by the Mughal artillery. 
The same tactics were repeated against the 
Rear,but with no better success. I'he march 
continued, the enemy seizing every disorder 

« Ibid, 688—692; Khafi Khan sa.p that this 
encounter took place next morning (i. 652 ). 
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or wea%fkess to come closer and gall the 
Imperialists with showers of arrows. But the 
Scythian militia were no match for regular 
troops, and their general’s camp at Pashai 
was seized by Aurangzib, and the peasantry 
whom they had carried off into captivity 
were released.* 

After two days of march and fighting the 
Prince could no longer deny his troops a 
halt. Meantime the baffled enemy slipped 
away from his front to l>is fear at Aliabid. 
/Another large army arrived from Bukhara 
under Prince Subhan Quli, evidently to 
attack the city of Balkh/f 
The news made Aurangzib beat a retreat 
from Pashai (5th June) and hasten east- 
Retreat to toiRh to defend the capital. 

The enemy became more 
than before, and at two places 
penetrated into his camp for a time.}: 
Artillery, rockets, and muskets alone could 
keep their hordes at a safe distance. Next 
day he turned a little aside to Shaikhabad 
to release two officers who were invested in 
a garden. Thence he marched towards 
Faizabad on the Balkh^b river.§ 

On the ^th the situation grew worse. 
The Bukhara army put forth a supreme 
effort. It was now in full 
the’?"bakT^'^ strength. \U highest com- 

manders, Abdul Aziz the 
King, Subhan Quli his brother, and Beg 
Ughli the Uzbak chieftain, were all present, 
find directed the attack on three points of 
the Imperial army. Rut again musketry 
and superior discipline gave the Mughals 
the victory. The retreat continued till the 
9th with the usual ineffective molestation 
from an enemy that lacked fire arms, and 
whose arrows were powerless except in a 
close encounter. At last in the evening 
cf the 9th the Bukhara King demanded a 
parley and sent a friendly message. The 
^highals were not molested during the next 

* Abdul Hamid, ii, 692 — 694. 
t I'he following points in Aurangzib’s advance from 
oallv'h are mentioned : Yulbugha (near some canals) — 
Ali.il,a£i — Timurabad, 'one kos from Fatihabad’ — 
^•asliai in the district of Aqcha. 

i Khafi Khan (ii 668) says that three or four 
^rinusand Uzbaks dashed into the Mughal camp, and 
carried of many camels loaded with baggage and 
'J’aiiy women and children of the Mughal troops. Ali 
‘'lai dan Khan recovered only ,i little of the booty. 

Abdul Hamid, ii. 69.^ — (>97. 


two dd.ys, and they reached Balkh in peace 
on nth June.* 

This march towards Aqcha and retreat 
to Balkh had taken up ten days, during 
which the Mughal army 
had been a stranger to 
repose. Day after day a 
strenuous fight had to be maintained 
against the tireless and mobile enemy, 
while hunger raged in the Imperial ranks. 
The soldiers were ever on the move, and food 
could be cooked only on the backs of the 
marching elephants! Bread was sold at one 
rupee or even two rupees a piece and water 
was equally dear. Happy were those who 
could get the necessaries of life even 
at this price, for there was not enough 
for all. Such was the condition of 
the prince’s personal following. The 
lot of the common soldiers may be 
imagined But in the midst of all this 
hardship and danger, Aurangzib’s firmness 
of control prevented any slackness or 
disorder ; -his watchful eye and active body 
hastened to the succour of every weak spot, 
and his wisdom and courage brought the 
army back to safety.! 

Evil as was the plight of the Mughal 
army, the enemy were worse off. Aurangzib’s 
grim tenacity had gained 
dkj coSw* object. ‘ Abdul Aziz 

now desired to makepeace. 
His hope of crushing .Aurangzib had failed. 
He had personally witnessed a striking 
proof of the Prince’s cool courage ; for, one 
day the hour of evening prayer arrived when 
the battle was at its hottest ; Aurangzib 
spread his carpet on the field, knelt down 
and calmly said his prayers, regardless of 
the strife and din around him. He was then, 
as during the rest of the campaign, without 
armour and shieUI. The Bukhara army gazed 
on the scene with wonder, and Abdul Aziz 
in generous admiration, stopped the fight 
crying, “To fight with such a man is to court 
one’s own ruin.”}; 

The Bukhara king could no longer pay 
and keep his vast host together. The hope 

• Abdul Hamid, ii, 697 — 701. The following points 
in Auran^zib's retreat from Pashai are named in the 
Persian history: ‘n to Shaikhabad 

— Faizabad on the Balkhab Kiver — Yapki Ariq-~ 
Brid^ of Dost Beg (on the Balkhab ?)—Naharab or 
canaF— Yandarak— ^alkh city. 

f Khafi Khan, i, 668 and 669. 

i Afasir-t^Alarnffiri, 531 ; Abdul Hamid, ii, 704. 
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of an easy plunder the 
away!‘'^ Imperialists had brought 

his men together. That 
design having failed they were eager to 
return home. The Turkomans in particular 
sold their horses to the Imperial army and 
decamped across the Oxus.**^ . 

Abdul Aziz proposed that Balkh should 
be delivered to his younger brother Subhan 
QuH. as Shah Jahan had 

Overtures of peace. i rr j 

Openly onered to restore 
the country to their father. Aurangzib 
referred the question to the Emperor, and 
Abdul Aziz left the neighbourhood of Balkh 
and from Khulm turned sharply to the 
north, crossing the Oxus at Aiwanj on 
inflated skins; his soldiers following his 
example wherever they could. f The historian 
Abdul Hamid has blamed Aurangzib for 
not immediately giving chase and killing 
or capturing Abdul Aziz.J But he has 
forgotten that the Uzbak war was a national 
rising and did not depend on any individual 
leader, even when that leader was a power- 
ful and able prince like Abdul Aziz Khan. 

The war was now practically over, at 
least for a season. But a settlement was 
still far off. Shah Jahan 
of'eSikh.’ ^^oubt decided to 
give the country back to 
Nazar Muhammad Khan, but that king 
must first offer submission and beg pardon 
before Imperial prestige could be satisfied. 
Meantime in the Mughal army officers and 
men alike were sick of their exile and 
longed to return home. High commanders 
like Bahadur Khan secretly thwarted 
Aurangzib. fearing that if they captured the 
king of Bukhara, the Emperor would annex 
Transoxiana and leave the Indian troops in 
permanent garrison there, while the failure 
of the expedition would lead to their speedy 
• recall home ! The country had been 
devastated by the Turkoman freebooters, 
the crops burnt, and the peasantry robbed 
or dragged away, Aurangzib, therefore, 
wrote to his father that he could do no 
good by staying there.§ 

Soon after the Prince's return to Balkh 
about the middle of June, negotiations had 

. * Abdul Hamid, H, 701 & 702, 708. 
f Abdul Hamid, ii, 700, 706 & 707, 
j Abdul Hamid, ii, 709. 

I Waris, 36, 4fl, 


been opened by Nazar 
prSts Muhammad, then in refuge 

at Belch iragh.**' But three 
months were wasted in a 
fruitless exchange of messages and vain 
attempts to allay the ex-king’s suspicions 
of treachery if he interviewed Aurangzib. 
He demanded this fort and that as a security, 
and on 13th September sent Qafsh, the 
Qalmaq chieftain, as his agent to Aurang- 
zib. On the 23rd, he sent his grandsons 
to the Prince, excusing himself on the 
ground of illness, j 

With this Aurangzib had to be contented, 
as the winter was fast approaching. The 
passes of the Hindu Kush would be soon i 
closed by snow. His army was faced with 
starvation, as grain was selling in Balkh at | 
ten rupees a maund. They had no winter 
quarters in that poor and desolate country. 

Already tribes of Turks and Alamans 
had rccrossed the Oxus and begun to cut 
off small parties of the 
Htacc patched up. \]ughals. Aurangzib, as his 

officers urged, had no time to lose ; he 
could not even w'ait for the Emperor’s 
consent. So, at last, on ist October, 1647, 
he formally delivered the city and fort of 
Balkh to Nazar Muhammad’s grandsons. 
His distant garrisons fell back on him at 
the rumour of peace, without waiting for 
his order.J 

On 3rd October the Mughal army marched 
from the plain outside Balkh and began its 
retreat to Kabul. Ali 
**’*'^^ Mordan Khan and Rajah 
Jai Singh commanded the 
Right and Left wings, and Bahadur Khan 
the Rear. The artillery accompanied the 
Van. The pass of Ghazniyak was crossed 
slowly and painfully, the enemy harassing 
them from the rear and 

r^Ha^ssed duriPR 

at their least disorder or 
difficulty. Ghori was reached on 14th 
October, the Uzbaks still hanging on the 
'tail of the retreating force. Shah Jahan 
had wished to retain this fort and Kahmard 
as the southern gates of Balkh, but his 
officers refused to stay there. § 

• For Nazar Muhammad’s adventures in Persia 
and after his return, see Abdul Hamicf, ii, 

+ Wari-s, 6b, -ja, 

t Waris, 76. 

§ Waris, Sa. 
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Phe retreat continued. The wild hillmen 
called Hazarahs now took the place of the 
Uzbaks in harassing and 
sufferini?* in cros- plundering the Mughals. 
Kush. I he Winter of that year set 

in very early and with 
unusual sever! ty.*®* The Imperialists, 
encumbered by the duty of transporting 
10 lakhs of rupees and lack of porters, toiled 
slowly and painfully through a narrow and 
steep pass east of the Surkhab river (zrst and 
220(1 October) and the hardened ice on the 
Hindu Kush {24th October). South of these 
mountains lay Afghanistan and safety, and 
Aurangzib could now hasten in advance to 
Kabul, which he reached on the 27th. f 
AH Mardan Khan too crossed with ease. 
But the rest of the army, especially the 
Rajputs under Jal Singh, the treasure-escort 
under Zulqadar Khan, the stores, and the 
Camp and Rear under Bahadur Khan, were 
several days’ march behind. They suffered 
Lintolcl hardships from heavy and incessant 
snowfall for three days together. Men and 
beasts of burden alike slipped on the snow 
or lost the narrow track and went rolling 
down into the depths below. The exhaust- 
ed camels lay down in the ice never to 
rise again. The intense cold drove every 
man away in search of shelter. Zulqadar 
Khan alone, with a handful of men, guarded 
Ins charge on the bare top of the pass for 
seven days, regardless of snowfall, till the 
Rear under Bahadur Khan came up and 
fookhimawa\. This last officer’s march 
had been slow as he had constantly to face 

* VHimbery's History of Bukhara, 3;^2. 

t A. returned from Bafkh to Kabul by the 
bha/niyaU— Haibak — Ghori — Ghorband route, wliich 
's l ulled in the Persian history the Khamajah. Zaui 
(Abd. Ham. ii, 669.) He seems to have emsr ed 
’b‘ Hindu Kush either by the Kushan Pass, because 
' pass leads under the great peak specially known 
that of Hindu Kush’*, (Wood, Ixv.) or, what is 
likely, by the Chardarrya or Kipchak Pass, 
vvhich see Wood, Ixv, and I.cyden 139.) The 
s on his homeward march from Balkh are thus 
Ghazniyak Pas.s — Ghori — ^Surkhab river — 
Shahar — Chahar Chashma — Pa.ss of Hindu Kush 
■"Cliorband — Charikar — Kabul. (Waris, 80 & b. 


round and drive back the hillmen who 
clung to him in the hope of plunder. One 
night, in the midst of wind and snow, he 
had to bivouac on the top of the pass, and 
many benumbed men and beasts of his party 
perished.^ The last of the army reached 
Kabul on loth November.f 

The total loss of the Imperial army in 
crossing the passes was 10,000 lives, about 
Lossofiife one-half of the number 

being men, and the rest 
elephants, horses, camels and other beasts. 
Much property, too, was left buried under 
the snow, or flung into the ravines for want 
of transport. The horrors of the British 
Retreat from Kabul were anticipated by 
the Indian mercenaries, who had blindly 
gone to an unrighteous war at the call of 
their pay master. Next year when the snow 
melted it revealed the gruesome spectacle 
of piles of human bones bordering all the 
path 

rhiis ended Shah Jahan’s fatuous war in 
Balkh, — a war in which the Indian treasury 
spent four crores of rupees 
sury** years and realised 

from the conquered country 
a revenue of 22^ lakhs only. Not an inch 
of territory was annexed, no new ruler set 
up for an old one, and no enemy replaced 
by an ally on the throne of Balkli. The 
grain stored in Balkh fort, worth 5 lakhs, 
and the provisions in other forts as well, 
were all abandoned to the Bukharians, 
besides Rs. 50,000 in cash presented to 
Nazar Muhammad’s grandsons and Rs. 
22,500 to envoys. Five hundred soldiers 
fell in battle and ten times that number 
(including camp followers) were slain by 
cold and snow on the mountains. § Such is 
the terrible price that aggressive Imperialism 
makes India pay for wars across the 
north-western frontier. 

Jadunath Sarkar. 

* Waris, 8(i, qu. 
f Waris, ga. 

j Vamhery’s Bukhara, 322. 

§ Abdul Hamid, ii, 542, 704 ; Waris, 7/;, bh, ja. 
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PRINCE OR PEASANT? 

A ROMANC E OF THE HOUSE OF ORANGE 
By Dr. Greenwood. 


(The following singular and romantic story was told 
to the writer some years ago by a late diplomatist, who 
probably knew as much as any man of his time of the 
secret history of the Courts of Europe : and I reproduce 
the story ^Sineariy as possible in his own words). 

I T was in the early seventies that I made 
the acquaintance in Paris of the Prince 
of Orange, whose strange doings were 
at the time the talk of Europe. A few 
months earlier, as heir to the throne of the 
Netherlands, he had occupied a proud 
position in the world of Royalties, and had 
been an honoured and feted guest at the 
greatest Courts of the Continent. Then, 
when his star was at its zenith he had 
suddenly and mysteriously renounced his 
royal rank, turned his back on the 
splendours of Courts and come to Paris, to 
fling himself into the lowest dissipations of 
the French capital. 

What was the cause of this tragic 
transformation none seemed to know. The 
most plausible explanation was that he had 
quarrelled with his father, King William 
III, beyond all hope of reconciliation, and 
had fled to Paris in disgrace, to find in its 
allurements forgetfulness of his trouble. 

Paris was scandalised daily by the reports 
pf the prince’s doings. More than once he 
was seen reeling, hilariously drunk, through 
the streets, or lying incapable, the sport of 
the gamins ; he was known to haunt the 
lowest cabarets, drinking and gan^bling with 
the scum of the capital. Not only had he 
thrown aside every vestige of royal dignity, 
but he seemed dead to all sense of decency. 

To say that his conduct created conster- 
nation in France, especially in the highest 
quarters, is to understate the feeling of dis- 
gust and alarm it caused ; for alt the princes 
of Europe there was not one on whose life 
such mighty issues hung. He was heir, not 
only to the throife of Holland, but also — a 


much more important matter to France — to 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, that buffer 
state between Germany and France, on which 
both countries were casting envious eyes. If 
the Prince of Orange should die before com- 
ing to his kingdom, Luxemburg would, 
beyond all doubt, fall to a German prince and 
thus strengthen the arm of France’s powerful 
enemy. On the other hand, if the prince 
survived his father, the Grand Duchy would 
still remain allied to the, Dutch Crown a 
vital factor tor the balance of power and 
the peace of Europe. 

But King William was still a lusty man, 
with probably many years of life before him, 
while his son and heir was burning the can- 
dle, not only at both ends but in the mindle ; 
and it seemed humanly certain that his Paris 
dissipations would bring his career to an ear- 
ly and tragic close. 

You can thus understand something <d 
the horror with which France, just recover- 
ing from her disastrous war with Germany, 
watched the headlong plunge to ruin of the 
young man on whose life so much depended. 
And it seemed * hopeless to try to avert 
the calamity. Attempts were made, to my 
knowledge, to stop the prince in his down- 
ward career, but, though he would promise 
to amend his ways and even to make peace 
with his father, the very next day he was 
back in the slough again, revelling with his 
low companions of both sexes. 

Probably no heir to a throne ever began 
his life under brighter conditions of pro- 
mise than this misguided prince. As a hoy 
he exhibited all the qualities of head aod 
heart which go to the making of a great 
ruler. He was strikingly handsome and 
gave promise of exceptional manly beauty j 
and to these gifts were allied a warmness of 
heart and a highly sensitive nature which 
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undoubtedly were the first cause of his 
undoing. 

The boy craved for affection, but none was 
given to him by his father from whom he 
naturally expected it. To all his timid ad- 
vances King William turned a cold shoulder. 
The very sight of his son seemed to anger 
him ; and more than once when the boy 
looked for a smile or a kind word, he was 
told to “begone.” It is little wonder that 
under such treatment the young prince’s affec- 
tion was frozen at its source. Love gave 
place to indifference, and in time to a bitter 
resentment. If he could not find appreci- 
ation at home, he would seek it elsewhere ; 
and, as a boy barely in his teens, he would 
steal out of the palace and wander through 
the streets of the Hague or in the country 
around, picking up any acquaintance that 
came his way ; and there was no lack of 
those who were proud to have the company 
of the heir to the throne. 

He made friends of the sailors and fisher- 
men, went out to sea with them, and hob- 
nobbed with them over their pots of beer. He 
fell into the company of adventurers of both 
sexes, learned to gamble and to drink and to 
be as disreputable as themselves. When news 
of these escapades came to King William’s 
cars, he was beside himself with rage. He 
lectured the prince severely on his depraved 
tastes, punished him, and ordered his gov^er- 
nor to keep him under lock and key, if neces- 
sary. But this treatment only served to feed 
the fires of the prince’s rebellion. He defied 
his father and his governor to do their 
worst ; and plunged deeper in the dissipation 
which he had grown to love. 

One day the climax came. The king, 
furious at some escapade wilder and more 
-b-graceful than any that had preceded it, 
summoned the prince before him, and poured 
the vials of his wrath on him. “You should 
have been the son of a peasant and not of a 
king/' he concluded scathingly, “since your 
tastes are so degraded.” 

Stung by the taunt the prince answered, 
“I wish I had been ; for then, at least, I 
might have had a father who cared a little 
forme.” 

At this the King, beside himself with rage, 
burst into a torrent of abuse, using epithets 
so degrading that the prince at last exclaimed, 
“You forget, sire, that the blood of the 
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House of Orange flows in my veins as in 
yours.” 

“That is a lie,” thundred the King. 
art no son of mine "' ; and then, as if horri- 
fied at what he had said, he suddenly check- 
ed himself and collapsed trembling into a 
chair. 

But the fatal words had been spoken and 
could not be recalled. His father had dis- 
avowed him, had declared that he was no 
son of his. This, then, was the secret which 
explained all — his loveless childhood, the 
coldness and aversion with which the King 
had always repelled him. For a time the 
revelation stunned the prince, and deprived 
him of all power of speech ; but, recovering 
himself with a great effort, he demar^ed an 
explanation of the terrible words — an expla- 
nation which the King, probably realising 
that he had gone too far to retreat, or hop- 
ing that the revelation might lead the prince 
to reform his conduct, at last consented to 
give. 

How the story King William had to tell 
came to my knowledge I am not at liberty to 
state ; but that it is true I assure you I have 
the best means of knowing. I will tell it to 
you just as I heard it ; and since the actors 
in singular drama have long been dead, I 
cannot see any objection to your making 
it public. 

Queen Sophia*, of Holland, had been 
married twelve years without providing 
an heir to her husband’s throne, when the 
people of the Netherlands were thrown into 
a high state of jubilation by the news 
that she was at last expected to become a 
mother. Would the child be a girl or a 
boy, was the question which passed from 
mouth to mouth ; and as the fateful day 
drew near speculation reached a pitch of 
almost feverish excitement. The sex of 
the coming child was, as I have explained, 
a matter not only of national, but of inter- 
national concern. If it should be a girl, 
farewell to the Duchy of Luxemburg which, 
under the Salic law, could not be inherited 
by a female, and would thus be lost to Hol- 
land for ever, with consequence^ to the peace 
of Europe too serious to contemplate. The 
king himself was even more anxious and 
excited than his subjects, and for days * be- 
fore the event only left his wife’s side to 
pace restlessly up and down an adjoining 
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room, or to snatch a few minutes o| , dis- 
turbed slumber. ■ 

When the child was born, a little unex- 
pectedly, the only persons present were the 
physician and a nurse, who was at once sent 
to announce the event to the king and to 
request him to come to the royal bed-cham- 
ber. A glance at the doctor’s face revealed 
the truth to his majesty, without a word 
spoken. The infant was a girl ; all his 
hopes and those of his subjects nay, of 
half Europe were laid in the dust ; or if 
any remained, for the future, they were des- 
troyed by the doctor’s announcement that 
the Oueen could never bear another child. 

William was distraught. The event now, 
that he grasped it in its full significance, was 
worse than all his fears, since hope was 
dead. He rebelled against the harshness of 
fate, and all kinds of mad speculations ran 
riot in his brain. Perhaps, he suggested, he 
might outlive the Queen, and her successor 
might provide a male heir to Luxemburg. 
No, was the doctor’s answer; it was much 
more probable that the Queen would survive 
him. Would it not be possible then, was 
the king’s next wild proposal, to declare 
that the child was a boy and to bring her 
up as a male. But a little consideration 
showed how impracticable the suggestion 
was. 

At this stage of the king’s perplexity the 
Prime Minister arrived at the palace, 
and to him his Majesty told his predicament 
and asked his advice, little dreaming that 
a solution of the difficulty was at hand. To 
the alert and daring mind of the Premier 
a way of escape instantly suggested itself. 
As he had been walking through the park 
on his way to the palace he had heard that 
the vv ife of one of the lodge-keepers had, a 
few hsours earlier, given birth to a boy. “H 
your Majesty is agreeable,” he said, “it 
would be a comparatively easy matter to 
arrange an exchange of infants. The lodge- 
keeper’s boy can be brought to the palace 
and installed in the royal nursery ; and the 
Queen’s daughter can take his place at the 
lodge.” 

Inhuman, almost inconceivable, as the pro- 
posal was, the king approved it, and it was 
promptly carried into effect. The physician 
himself took away the princess and effected 
the substitution, bringing back the lodge- 
keeper’s child to be brought up in the palace 


as heir to the throne of Holland and 
Luxemburg. The few actors in this in- 
famous drama were sworn to secrecy, heavy 
bribes serving to secure more completely the 
silence of the nurse and the parents of the 
boy ; while the Queen who knew nothing 
of the exchange, took to her breast the low- 
born infant, proud in the knowledge that 
she had not disappointed a nation’s hopes. 
Fortunately the Royal child only survived 
the terrible wrong done to her a few days 
thus reducing materially the risk of 
discovery; and the lodge-keeper's son grew 
up to young manhood in absolute ignorance 
that he was other than the rightful heir to the 
crown of Holland, until the king, in a 
moment of ungovernable rage, revealed the 
secret of his birth. 

You may imagine the feelings of the 
prince as this story was pitilessly unfolded 
by the man whom he had always regarded 
as his father. At first he thought that it 
was a story concocted by the Ring to reduce 
him to a becoming state of submission. It 
was too preposterous to be true -that he 
who, from his earliest memory, had occupied 
the proud position of heir to the throne of 
the Netherlands, and who had moved, in 
this character, in the most exalted circles of 
European royalty, should be the son of a 
lodge-keeper, whose proper position in life 
was among the humblest of his future 
subjects. But as the king proceeded and 
the conviction slowly grew in his dazed 
mind that this was no made-up tale, but 
a grave, precise statement of fact, a fierce 
anger took the place of stupefaction, as he 
realised the dastardly plot of which he had 
been the innocent victim. 

It was true, then, that he was nobody’s 
son, that the trappings of royalty had been 
but a mockery, and that he had been made 
to pose to the world as an impostor such as 
the world had rarely known. In his bitter 
resentment he vowed that he would renounce 
his rank and make a public exposure of the 
infamous trick that had been practised on 
him and on the nation ; and it was only 
when the King, realising his danger, 
implored the prince to spare him this shame 
that he consented to remain silent. 

One thing was clear. He could no longer 
continue to play the false role that had been 
thrust on him. He would shake the dust of 
Holland off his feet, and go away anywlicre 
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where he could hide himself from the world. 
The King, after trying in vain to shake his 
resolution, at last consented that he should 
retire, fora time, at least, irito private life ; 
and, with a sufficient allowance, the prince, 
who was no prince, was allowed to depart 
to Paris, where he thought he could best 
hide himself and his troubles. 

And this was how the Prince of Orange 
came to be in Paris, and it is some 


explanation, if not an excuse, for the life 
he led there. How that life ended, after 
years of terrible dissipation, the world 
knows. Some years before his death 
Queen Sophia had died : and King William 
was able to marry again. But his hopes of 
saving Luxemburg were again doomed to 
failure. His second Queen had only one 
child, a daughter who now reigns in his 
place, and Luxemburg was lost to Holland. 


KULU CUSTOMS 


E ating and drinking are the primary 
needs of human life, Indeed of all life ; 
and so in giving an account of the 
customs of any people it is natural to begin 
with what they eat and drink. 

The Kulu peasant takes four meals a 
day ; nohari, ktlari, do pohori\ and bayali. 
They correspond very nearly in time with 
the chota haziri, breakfast, tiffin, and 
dinner of the Anglo-Indian ; and in both 
cases the second and fourth are the most 
important, while the first and third are 
light meals. Nohari consists of the cold 
remains of the previous night’s dinner and 
is eaten before the peasant leaves his house 
to go to his work in the fields. If he has 
not far to go he returns home for his 
breakfast at nine or ten but generally the 
food is cooked and brought to the 1 \bourers 
hy the women of the house. Do pohori is 
taken at three o’clock, and unless the house 
is near, Ts like kilari eaten in the field 
under the shade of a tree. The last meal, 
h'lyali is taken at home after the day’s 
work is over. The food consists chiefly 
of bread or rice, but as these by themselves 
'Te rather insipid, something of more 
distinct flavour called chokan is eaten with 
them. Usually the choknn is some green 
vegetable, or or curds ; more rarely it 
meat. The farmer eats himself and 
gives to his labourers food produced on his 
own land; rice, if he owns rice-land, and 
d not, bread. As the Kulu valley is narrow, 
die land near the river, or ropa, on which 
’^'ce is grown. Is small in extent. Most of 
die cultivated land is hotla, and produces 


wheat or barley or maize, so that for the 
villager living on the hills rice is a luxury. 
Besides their food, the workmen receive 
from the farmer grain for pay, since there 
is very little cash circulating in the valley. 
Water is drunk at meals, except on days 
of festivity when a wine called lugri\ made 
from rice, is provided. Tea which has 
become very common in the neighbouring 
Kangra Valley is hardly ever taken in 
Kulu. .\ccvu\ling to Strabo “thebe\erage 
(of the Indians) is made from rice instead of 
barley, and their food consists for the most 
part of a rice pottage". The first statement 
is true in Kulu at the present day, but 
the second only applies to the owners of the 
low-lving lands near the Beas, not to the 
dwellers on the hill-sides. 

The clothes of the peasant and his family 
are still generally made by themselves. He 
wears a round woollen cap, sometimes made 
from the wool of his own sheep and some- 
times bought from the Lahonlis ; a coat 
without buttons called cholu whose chief 
difference from an ordinary coat is that its 
body consists of twenty or more longitudinal 
strips sewn together : and trousers called 
suini. With these three things the ordinary 
peasant is contented, and as the cholu and 
sutni are like the cap often made from 
his own wool he need not spend anything 
on clothes. Those who are betfer off wear 
a shirt and sometimes a waistcoat in addi- 
tion. In place of the suini, knickerbockers 
called kach reaching only to the knees are 
worrt in the summer, but the sutni is obliga- 
tory at melas. The old Kulu costume is 
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however falling into disuse. The 

now often replaced by a turban and the 

cholu by an ordinary coat. 

The women’s head-dress, tipUy is merely 
a square handkerchief, bound round the 
forehead and temple and tied in a knot 
behind. As it is not loose like the dopatta^ 
it cannot be drawn over the face. But 
Kulu women do not care to conceal their 
faces, even when they wear the dopaita as 
some of them now do. Ideas of modesty 
vary in different countries. I remember a 
Kulu friend being very much amused by 
a Kangra woman pulling her dopatta in front 
of her face when passing us. It seemed to 
him all the more ridiculous as the lady 
had reached an age at which she had no 
longer any reason to fear the too ardent 
gazes of men. But on the other hand to 
wear only a kurta and paijama as women 
in the plains often do, seems to the Kulu 
people indecent. Over the kurta and 
paijama^ the , Kulu women throw a pattu^ 
that is to say a blanket enveloping the 
whole body. It looks very hot in the 
summer but they do not seem to mind it. 
Indeed a thing which strikes an Englishman 
is that in the hills both men and women 
can wear heavier clothing in summer and 
less clothing in winter than he finds 
possible. In their own country they seem 
less sensitive to both heat and cold. But 
they can not endure change of climate, and 
people of Seordj refuse to stay in Sultanpur, 
the capital, during the hot weather. The 
poorer village women wear only the tipu 
and pattu without any other clothing. 
In former days it was the custom for 
unmarried girls to go bare-headed but this 
rule is no longer always observed. The 
Kulu dress has, it will be noticed, at least 
one merit, that both men and women are 
free from that constant source of annoyance, 
buttons and studs. 

The houses are built of stone roughly 
hewn* with beams of khelu (deodar) wood 
at regular intervals. The longitudinal 
beams called cheol are connected by trans- 
verse beams running from back to front of 
the wall and by verUcal iron or wooden 
bolts. So that the whole wall is held 
together as if it were a single block of 
stone and can resist a severe earthquake. 
Probably it vira$ for this reason that such a 
method of building was originally adopted 
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and the traveller who passes through 
Jhatingri in the Mandi State can see its 
advantages clearly proved. While the 
Jhatingri dik bungalow fell like a pack of 
cards in the earthquake of 1905 the sarai 
built in the traditional way is still standing. 
Outside, the house is generally plastered 
over and white washed. Most houses have 
only one storey, but those of the richer 
villagers have two stories with verandahs 
of prettily carved woodwork. One of these 
better houses will contain about six rooms, 
three above and three below, all very small 
for the sake of warmth in winter. The 
peasant does not in Kulu any more than 
in other countries, believe in the merits 
of fresh air. Some of the Panjabi trades- 
men in the town have chimneys in their 
houses, but no Kulu peasant has followed 
their example. Kven when he can well 
afford the additional expense, he does not 
care to adopt new customs and by so doing 
incur general disapprobation. The fire is 
in the middle of the room and the smoke 
escapes by a small hole in the roof. During 
the long winter evenings the family and 
their guests sit round the burning logs, 
telling stories and spinning wool. As a 
rule there is no illumination except the 
firelight, nor do they need any other since 
no-one reads or writes. But on special 
occasions a lamp fed, not with the kerosine 
oil now so common in India, but with some 
pure vegetable oil, is burnt before the 
household god. The roofs of the houses 
are sloping and are made of slate in Kulu, 
but in Mandi generally of thatch. 

Food, clothes, and houses, are things 
which concern us every day. ^But each 
stage of human life has certain customs 
associated with it, and in trying to describe 
these, I shall follow the order of time from 
birth to death. The Kulu child generally 
makes its entrance into the world with 
remarkable facility. In one instance, last 
year, the whole time of parturition did not 
last more than two hours. The mother 
who did for herself everything that is 
usually done by doctor or midwife, was 
able to get up the next day. It is the 
custom, however, for her not to leave the 
room for a period of five or seven days in 
the case of a girl, and of fifteen days in the 
case of a boy, During this time she cats only 
gruel mixed with ghi^ and is considered 
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impure. On the fifteenth day the boy 
is taken out to see the sun. A bow and 
arrow are placed in his hands and then put 
aside for his Use when he grows older. In 
these peaceful times they can of course 
never be anything but a toy. A large 
flat cake, kneaded with ghi is divided 
among friends and visitors in the boy’s 
name. For the purification of the mother 
a mixture of raisins, barley, kh'iili wood and 
hckul wood, is burnt on a stone. Till then 
all the members of the household must 
remain apart from their caste fellows. 
The child often continues to drink the 
mother’s milk till another is born. Shetu’s 
hoy who was born in the year of the earth- 
quake, five years ago, is still unweaned. 
When it is necessary to wean the child, the 
powdered bark of a tree called the dodni^ 
which has a bitter taste, is placed on the 
breast. 

The naming of the child is often deferred 
for sometime. Rirku’s boy, born a year 
ago has not been named yet. Some names 
are chosen from the month in which the 
child was born, as Basanti, Phagni, 
iMaghnu, Poshu ; some from a personal 
))eculiarlty as Shetu, white. He has receiv- 
ed that name because he has fair hair and 
blue eyes. Bechara, unfortunate one, seems 
a very inappropriate name, for its owner, 
a little boy of four years old, is a singularly 
happy and cheerful child. But when small he 
was always ill till he was passed under the 
root of the phagra or wild fig tree, where 
it grows out from a steep bank. Since then 
he has been strong and healthy. So far 
as I can learn there is no special ceremony 
in connection with naming the child, nor 
is any book consulted. Masculine names 
generally end in u and feminine in *, but 
Maghnu is a woman’s name. 

Among the children’s games played in 
^^ulu is one called Sag-Samundar, which 
resembles the English game of hop-scotch. 
A rectangle is divided as shewn in the 
rliagram into nine compartments called 
respectively, S^gor Samundar, Bhau, Dhobi, 
l^jlli, Br4gh, Kutta, Gidar, Andar, Bahar. 
jjdli is much narrower than the others. 
% the side of BilH is a compartment of 
^Highly semi-circular shape called Kua. 
‘he boy places one foot in Andar and 
‘he other in Bahar and tries to throw a flat 
^‘“ne in S4g. If he succeeds,, he must lop 


from one pompartnient to another, omit- 
ting Billi, and knock the stone out with his 
foot. The stone must not come to rest in 
Billi or on a line, or go out the rectangle by 
either of the sides. Each of the other com- 
partments is dealt with in the same way, 
except Andar and Bahar into which the boy, 
instead of hopping must jump with his feet 
close together. Last of all he throws the stone 
into Kua and brings it out through Billi. 
The same game is played in the Panjab 
but with other names assigned to the 
compartments. Other games of children are 
goj-moj or hide-and-seek ; and we^pore or 
odd-and-even. This last consists in guessing 
whether an odd or even number of the 
stones of the Sdrt (wild apricot) is held in 
the land. 

Thk Game of ^ag-samundar. 

Sig. 

»• 

Bhau. 


Dhobi. 


B'">- Kua. 


Brfgh. 


Kutta. 


Gidar. 


Andar. 


Bahar. 

The small boy very soon learn.8 to assist 
in the household work, to look after the 
cattle or to fetch water. When he is not 
occupied with these tasks he can play, 
for it is seldom he is sent to school. 
There, are few schools in Kulu and not 
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one in which English is taught. . The 
education given in them, conducted from 
the very beginning in a foreign language, 
is adapted to boys who wish afterwards to 
obtain subordinate clerical appointments 
in Government offices, but would be useless 
to the sons of peasants who intend to follow 
their father’s occupation. 

Marriage does not take place so early as 
in the plains. Kishi, Rirku’s daughter, who 
was married last January was fourteen 
years old though she looked much vounger. 
ft is usual for the father of the boy to make 
the first advances. When he has come to 
an agreement with the father of the girl, 
a Brahman is consulted as to a suitable 
day for the performance of the ceremony. 
The Brahmans have nothing else to do with 
the marriage from beginning to end. In 
his book on the “Caste System of the North- 
Western Provinces and*^ Oudh”, Mr. Nes- 
field says : “One of the first .svmptoms of a 
savage tribe becoming Brahnianized is that 
they have begun to consult the astrologer.” 
The Kulu people cannot be considered 
savage, but they too have begun to seek the 
advise of the Brahman jyotishi, although in 
other respects they are not under Brahmani- 
cal influence. As yet they have only begun, 
for sometimes the household god is con- 
sulted and not the Brahman. Rirku thought 
it wiser to consult both. A friend of the 
writer, a Dhusar tradesman, who has come 
from the Punjab and settled in vSultanpur, 
said that the reason why Brahmans take no 
part in the marriage ceremony is that the 
villagers belong to alow caste, the Koli 
caste. I hat this is not the true explanation 
i.s shewn by the fact that in Allahabad even 
a c/tamar can obtain the service of Brah- 
mans at his marriage, although, no doubt 
not Brahmans of the best kind. 

The marriage ceremonies last for four 
or five days. On the first day the parents 
of the bride and bridegroom separately 
cmtertain their friends in their own houses. 
The bride has to bathe three times during 
the day. On the second day the boy with 
his friends go to the girl’s house. He enters 
the house, and carries the girl, who is 
.seated on her mother’s lap, outside. Before 
lifting up the girl, he has to pay the 
rhother a rupee, and this is said to be 
paying her for her milk. When the boy 
and girl are in the compound outside the 


house, red marks are placed on their fore- 
heads and they are worshipped as gods. 
This is called parona. After that, they go 
to the bridegroom’s house. He may walk 
or ride but the girl must be carried on the 
back of one of her relations. She stops for 
the night in the house, and the next day, 
the third, her father goes there with his 
friends and is feasted by the father of the 
boy. He returns on the same day, and on 
the fourth day the girl herself returns 
accompanied by her husband and his 
friends. They are again entertained in 
the house of the girl’s father, and then go 
home, leaving the girl with her father for 
a year or two longer. Hindu marriage 
customs, observed in Kulu, as well as in 
other parts of India, are : tying a thread 
round the wrists of the boy and girl, walk- 
ing seven times round the sacred fire, 
wearing of a sword by the bridegroom. 

When the bride is a widow there are no 
elaborate ceremonies. A stamped agree- 
ment between the two parties is written 
and a feast is given to their friend.s. 
Sometimes a wife falls in love with a man 
who is not her husband. In most parts of the 
world this gives rise to anger and even blood- 
shed but in Kulu the affair is generally settled 
amicably. The husband accepts a sum of 
money and then gives a written consent 
to his wife living with the man she has 
chosen. There may be a little difficulty as 
to the amount to be paid. Some ten years 
ago Poshu was going to sell his wife for 
forty rupees, but his friend Rirku said to 
him, “Your wife is worth much more than 
forty rupees ; you ought to get at least eighty 
for her.” After some haggling Poshu got the 
eighty rupees and was so delighted at his 
good fortune that he passed the night 
singing and drinking lugri with his friends. 
As far as I can learn eighty rupees Is a 
fair average price for a wife. Naktu f>aid 
only forty for his, but that was because she 
is often possessed by Sibhut. If the husband 
is obstinate, the lovers can fly to the 
neighbouring Mandi State. As a Kulu song 
puts it : 

Mun jana Mandi be 

Firangi ki selara lana ? 

“I will go to Mandi ; what can the Engl i^^h- 

man do?”® Sometimes two people live 

* Selara means gum, and lana (which must not 
he confused with tne Hindustani lana) means to put 
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together without either a marriage ceremony 
or a written agreement. Nor are they 
blamed on that account for though prosti- 
tution is considered as shameful in Kulu 
as it is in other countries, no importance is 
attached to the mere absence of certain forms, 
when the man and woman are united by mu- 
tual affection and fidelity. Rirku and Maghnu 
have lived together for twenty years without 
marriage and are not any the less respected 
by their neighbours and caste-fellows. The 
onlv difficulty is when the father of the 
woman is alive, for he cannot eat in his 
daughter’s house. For this reason Bholu and 
his wife, as she was called, determined to 
ffo through the ceremony of marriage as 
soon as they had collected enough coin and 
lui^ri. The poor girl however died of puer- 
peral fever before they had completed 
their preparations. It was a very sad case 
as her life would probably have been saved 
if she had been attended by a skilled mid- 
wife. In Kulu, it is not necessary as in the 
plains, for a girl to be married before the 
age of puberty. She may even have given 
a child to the man she Intends to marry. 
But she must go to him directly from her 
father’s house. A wife or widow is not 
allowed to have a, formal marriage (byah) 
with another man. 

In most cases, the chief occupation of the 
grown up man in Kulu is agriculture. He 
15! generally the owner of the land he 
farms. The words Dr. Rhys Davids uses 
with reference to India in the time of the 
Buddha would apply to Kulu now : “None 
nf the householders could have been what 
would now be called rich. On the other 
hand there was a sufficiency for their simple 
needs, there was security, there was inde- 
pendence. There were no landlords and 
no paupers. There was little if any crime.” 
But for “no landlords” we ought to substi- 
tute “few landlords.” Some of the land 
'5! held on what in Europe is called the 
mtayer system, and in Kulu gar. In this 
system the grain is divided after the harvest 
equally between landlord and tenant. The 
|vork of the farm is for the most part done 
ny the farmer and his family. They may 
perhaps, when the farm is larger than 
nsiial require the help of outside labourers 

harvest time. But there are not, as in 

in Hindustani lagana or pahinna. Be exactly 
^orrt;sponds to the Hindustani ko. 


England, three classes, landlords, farmers, 
labourers ; for the men who work at times 
for others have also their own little bits of 
ground and houses. The peasant in Kulu 
does not run the risk of being turned out 
of his home and deprived of all means of 
livelihood if he offends his employer. 
Other traditional occupations besides agri- 
culture are tanning leather; stone, metal 
and wood work. But the highest and 
lowest castes, the Rajputs and Brahmans 
on the one hand and the sweepers on the 
other, are said to have come from Kangra. 
So too has the Jhir or fishing caste. 

The chief amusement of men and women 
in Kulu is the jacha or religious festival. 
Dashra which is held in the large meadow 
near Sultanpur is the principal of these, but 
there are others held in different places 
throughout the valley. Some like those 
of Bekri and Bhuin are held every year, and 
some after longer intervals like the Kaika 
jacha which is held every three years, 
d'here is very little difference between one 
jacha and another, except that some are 
more largely attended both by gods and 
men than others. The women wear their 
jewels and the men put on their best 
clothes and hang garlands of flowers from 
their necks, for one of the most striking 
features in the character of the Kulu people 
is their great love of flowers. Men dance 
round the ruth of their god while his servants 
plav on their musical instruments. The 
local residents provide for their friends, 
who come from a distance, food and 
lodging and, above all, abundance of 
lugri. In Seoraj, it is still the custom, as it 
was in Greece in Homeric times, for the 
women of the house to bathe the guest. 
This is done, it need hardly be said, with 
perfect regard for modesty. In the /achas 
are sung for the first time songs which 
afterwards become current throughout 
Kulu. Sometimes they relate incidents of 
local history which are by this means 
preserved in popular recollection for many 
years. The deeds of the first la-gll-i’iiu-o 
who came to Kulu are not forgotten yet. 
Other songs deal with the old familiar 

* We read of Telemachus .and Peisistratus the sou 
of Nestor : “Now when the maidens had bathed 
them, and anointed them with oil, they sat on chairs 
by Menelaus, son ot Atrens. — ’’The Odyssey IV ; 
Butcher and Long’s translation ^ 
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themes of all poetry. One of these, "%hiich 
is very short, may be given as a specimen 
of the Kulu language : — 

Sebhi phulu ; bhar phulu lulola 
Savvan, Bhadon ejasi 
Phiri ghiriya 
Jawane ek kalola. 

All is in bloom ; in full bloom is the rose 
The summer months come 
And return again, 

The flower of youth comes once. 

In the daily work of the field, with the 
occasional diversion of a jdcha, the life of 
the Kulu peasant passes on to its close. 
When this comes and the last breath has 
been breathed, the body of the dead man 
is taken at once to be burned. For the 
next five days the relations eat only a mid- 
day meal consisting^ of bread and dal. 
Before they begin the meal they put aside 
a portion on a stone outside the house 
along with some dhup^* for the dead. 
Crows come to carry off the food, but one 
crow always comes alone, and in this 
crow is the departed spirit. On the fifth 
day, the ceremony called sundar takes 
place. A goat is killed and the flesh is 
distributed among relations and the poor. 
It is usual to make presents to distant rela- 
tions in the name of the dead man and 
this takes the place of the present to the 
Brahman given in other parts of India. 
After sundar the household cease to fast. 
Four years later is chaburka, when presents 
are again made to distant relations. 

Something ought to be said about the 
religion, race and language of the Kulu 
people, but these are matters which can only 
be adequately treated by a Sanskrit Scholar, 
and I must confine myself to a few personal 
observations. I'he distinctive features of 
Hinduism are, it seems to me, three in num- 
ber; (i) the caste system, (2) the ascendency 
of the Brahman, (3) the reverence for the 
cow. Now the first and third of these are 
as strongly marked in Kulu as anywhere 
in India, and so the inhabitants may be 
called Hindu, but the second feature is 
absent. As has been mentioned already, 
the services of the Brahman are not required 
at marriages or funerals. Some years ago 
a Kulu friend told me that Rajputs were 
•mbre highly esteemed than Brahmans, and 
ind^d spoke with some contempt of the 

♦ This is a herb growing in Lahoul, ft gives a 
smell like incense when burnt. 


Brahmans as a begging caste. More recent- 
ly I had the opportunity of noticing the 
much greater deference paid to a Rajput 
of good family than to the Brahman 
zemindars in the District. In ancient 
India, the two castes seem to have held the 
same relative position. Rhys Davids says, 
“It will sound most amazing to those 
familiar with Brahmin pretensions (either 
m modern times in India, or in priestly 
books such as Manu and the epics) to hear 
Brahmins spoken of as ‘low-born*. Yet 
that precisely is an epithet applied to them 
in comparison with the kings and nobles. 
And it ought to open our eyes as to their 
relative importance in ancient times’’.**^ 

The rules of caste about eating and 
drinking are observed in Kulu, perhaps 
even more strictly than in the plains, for 
they are insisted on with quite young 
children. But the caste-system has not the 
oppressive features met with in the South 
of India. There is no caste whose mere 
presence is considered a pollution. No 
one, not even a chamar or a sweeper, is 
excluded from the worship of the village 
god. Indeed, I am told, any such exclusion 
would be displeasing to the god for he 
likes all the people (if his village to 
worship him. It is said that in ancient 
India “There can have been no such 
physical repulsion as obtains between the 
advanced and savage races of to-day” and 
this is true in Kulu now. There is nothing 
like the feeling the white man in America 
entertains towards the riegro. The 
American will not tolerate marriage or 
even an illict connection with a negro 
woman. He will not allow the negro to 
sit at the same table for that would imply 
equality. But he has no objection to 
taking-food from a negro’s hanti, and, in 
fact, in many American hotels the waiters 
are Negroes. A Hindu, on the contrary, 
will not take food from a Musulman, Hut 
he does not, in Kulu at least, regard the 
Musalman as an inferior. 

As for the third feature of Hinduism, 
there is no part of India where the co'V 
is regarded with more affection than in 
Kulu, Even the Musulmans and EngH^I^' 
men resident in the valley have too much 
Tegard for the feeling of their Hindu 
neighbours for them to wish to kill a cow. 

♦Buddhist India, p. to. 
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Ar I am not a philologist, I cannot say, 
what relation the Kulu dialect has to the 
other Indian dialects, but even to the layman 
it is obvious that some of the words have 
older forms than the corresponding words 
in Hindi ; for instance, trai, three. The 
terminations ra re ri take the place of kd 
Ice, ki, thus : Rirku ra gfeor = Rirku ka ghar. 
Be is the equivalant of ko in Hindi : ^horabe 
yina — ghar ko jana. For the agent case 
main is used, and for the nominative — haun : 
main likhuss mSi'm ne IHcha ; haun likhnu = 
main likhunga. 

The people of Kulu are of lighter complex- 
ion than the people of the plains, and some- 
times though not often, have fair hair and 
blue eyes. Their type of features does not 
differ much from the European. The chief 
irur of Sibji is very like an old Scotch friend 
of the present writer. All castes resemble one 
another in features and complexion and so 
far as I have observed there is no reason 


to suppose that differences of caste corres- 
pond to differences of race. The few 
Mathommedans settled in the valley have 
come from other parts of India, mostly 
from the Pan jab. They live on the most 
friendly terms with their Hindu neighbours, 
and indeed the strife of race or religion or 
politics is unknown in Kulu. In the ‘‘Impe- 
rial Gazetteer of India”, Vol. I, p. 295, it 
is said : 

“The Mongoloid type of the Himalayas, Nepal, 
Assam, and Burma, represented by the Kanets 
of Sapul and Kulu The head is broad ; com- 

plexion dark with a yellowish tinge ,• hair on face 
scanty ; stature short or below average ; nose fine too 
broad; face characteristically flat ; eyelids often oblique,” 

This does not apply to the Kulu people 
1 have myself seen, whether Kanaits or 
other castes. They are not in general 
conspicuously short like the Gurkhas ; their 
faces are not flat and their eyes are not 
oblique. They differ in features, language 
and customs from the Lahonlis. 

Homersham Cox. 
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I. 

T he English suffragette today occupies 
the center of the stage, and the world, 
no matter how much it may wish 
to forget her personality, is unable to 
ignore her presence. She has the loftiest 
contempt for mere man-made con- 
ventions and hesitates not to over- 
step them if by so doing she stands the 
remotest chance of advertising her pet 
propaganda. She is past mistress of the art 
of agitation. Parliament may come in, 
F^'lrliament may go out : the dominant party 
may take up the suffrage bill and then 
throw it overboard ; but she does not propose 
to give Up the fight until she succeeds in her 
quest for the vote. Even locking her up 
behind the prison-bars ties her tongue but 
temporarily, and she wags it with added 
energy when she is released. She is wedded 
to her cause, and her patience, perseverance 
and resourcefulness are inexhaustible. 
Devious are the ways of the House of 
Commons ; but everyone who knows aught 
of parliamentary procedure realizes that, for 


the present at least, the suffrage bill literally 
IS killed. But this must not be considered 
a tactic that will dampen the zeal of the 
suffragette and cause her to relent in her 
agitation. Indeed, already the “votes for 
women” campaigners are threatening to 
organize monster demonstrations. From 
what they have done in the past, there is 
reason to conclude that they will carry on 
the struggle to a successful issue. 

You must conjure up before your mind’s 
eye just what the women vote-seekers did 
during the last general election in order to 
realize how bitter a battle they are capable 
of waging. 

Imagine the very worst London evening 
in mid-winter. The sky is overcast with 
sullen, murky clouds. It dribbles now, and 
then it pours. A strong wind makes it 
practically impossible to carry an open 
umbrella for protection from the drizzle. 
The slush underfoot is nasty. Everythjng 
about you wears the dullest, most woe- 
begone expression. You are walking down 
Tottenham Court Road grumbling at the 
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depressing fog and rain and wind. As you 
lift your eyes at a street crossing, you see a 
fairly large crowd of men and women 
standing at the corner, all evidently 
unmindful of the miserable weather condi- 
tions that are driving you well-nigh mad. 
You forget your own troubles and look up 
to find that the center of attraction is a 
political prator a woman -dressed in the 
height of fashion, wearing a large picture 
hat with a sumptuous supply of trailing 
ostrich plumes dyed to match a smart tailor- 
made gown of green serge. I'his slim, tall 
young woman who has held a hundred or 
more people standing for a half hour, despite 
the wet and slush that is ruining her stylish 
suit and her costly feathers and furs, is a 
suffragette. She is without the parliament- 
ary vote. Not so are the men who, for the 
most part, constitute her audience. The 
voteless woman is appealing to the men 
voters to put the Liberal Government out of 
power, since this administration has been 
particularly severe on the fair sex. 

The plea she makes rings pathetic. She 
tells of the sufferings of the 500 odd suffra- 
gettes whom the Liberal Government has 
packed off to jail — of the seventy women 
who pluckilv braved the privations 
attendant upon the “hunger strike” — 
of the twenty-five vote-seekers who were 
forcibly fed by means of a tube inserted 
through the nostril and throat to the sto- 
mach of the incarcerated propagandists who 
fasted as a protest against being treated the 
same as felons and forgers instead of politi- 
cal offenders— of the woman who was “frog- 
marched”, head downw ard, up the prison 
steps and kicked them down after being 
“forcibly fed” by the prison doctor. The 
tall, slim figure garbed in green waxes elo- 
quent. .'^he is visibly moved herself, and 
she sways her auditors. The emotionally- 
inclined voters in her audience, incensed at 
the cavalier treatment of the Englishwomen 
fighting for a square deal for the r sex, may 
poll their ballots tomorrow against the par- 
ty that has been responsible for all these 
horrors. 

But the comely miss in her handsome, 
tailor-made costume is not there just to 
work up the emotions of the soft-hearted 
men voters. No *, that is only one of her 
weapons. Her quiver is full of arrows, 
some of them calculated to pierce the heart, 


others the head, of her auditors: and this 
clever woman uses all of them. From her 
pathetic plea she suddenly wheels around 
and passionately starts arguing. You for- 
get the bedraggled ostrich plumes and the 
dripping fur boa, for now you are confront- 
ed by an astute lawyer, a clever politician, 
i*f you please. 

The orator tells you impressively that 
the women are in dead earnest in their fight 
for the parliamentary franchise. I'hey have 
not taken up the propaganda of “votes for 
women” as they do the newest fashion in 
head-gear or clothes ; nor do they do awful 
things calculated to land them in jail, in a 
mere fit of hysteria. Incarceration, not as 
a political offender, but as a common crimi- 
nal, and, in the case of the more ardent 
suffragettes, the “hunger-strike” and the 
consequent “forcible feeding”, are no jokes, 
and no woman looks forward if) them with 
avidity. No; the suffragette patiently un- 
dergoes these ordeals for the sake of the 
cause — she wants the vote badly enough 
to put up with indignities and per.sonal 
sufferings in her quest for it. 

You may choose to disagree with the fair 
speaker — but you can not shut your eyes 
to the fact that she is very pjuch in earnest. 

And equally zealous and eloquent “votes 
for women” propagandists you find discours- 
ing to crowds at the next street crrissing, 
and at the next. A score or more of them 
are concentrating their forces in this dis- 
trict, for tomorrow the electors are to decide 
between the Conservative and Liberal 
candidates for the seat in the House of 
Commons. Standing insecurely on the 
tail-board of an express wagon, the redoubt- 
able suffragettes, unmindful of the wind and 
weather, are bravely holding forth, confi- 
dent in the justice of their cause and buoyed 
up by the hope that, sooner or later, the 
present sex-disabilities will be wiped out. 

Nor are the activities of the suffrage- 
seekers confined merely to this particular 
district of London, or even to that city, du- 
ring the election, rhey are pleading their 
cause before the electors all over the king- 
dom, mobilizing their forces at the points 
where election is imminent, for the English, 
in this day and age, do not elect all their 
Members of Parliament on one and the 
same date, but spread their election thin 
over a period of three or four weeks, thus 
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maddeningly prolonging the agony of un- 
certainty. This makes it necessary for the 
women vote-seekers to hurry from one point 
to another in order to keep their case up 
before the voters to the very last minute. 

The general election is over and all the 
Members now have been chosen for the 
House of Commons, The Liberal Ministry 
again is in office ; but it comes to the House 
minus its backbone. The Liberal majority 
almost is gone : and the Ministry is in office 
solely by virtue of the fact that the Irish 
and Labour M. P.’s are supporting Mr. 
Asquith and his coadjutors. 

rhe suffragettes and their helpers claim 
that they have a gopd deal to do with this 
crippling of the party in power. The liberals 
loftily pooh pooh this assertion. Between 
the two contentions it is hard to decide 
which is the whole truth. There is no just 
cause for doubt, however, that the women 
played a prominent part in cutting down 
the Liberal majority. Officers of the Men’s 
Political Union for Women’s Enfranchise- 
ment declared through the medium of the 
press that they had received scores of letters 
from Liberals all over the United Kingdom 
to the effect that the writers, though opposed 
to the Conservative programme at the late 
election, had voted or intended to vote 
against the Liberal candidates because of 
rhe present (jovernment's attitude towards 
the women’s suffrage question. In lew of 
the small majorities by whicli numbers of 
Liberal seats were lost, it is not unreasonable 
to believe that the deciding votes in many of 
these constituencies were cast by relatives, 
friends and supporters of the hundreds of 
women who have endured imprisonment 
and indignities as a result of their brave 
fight for political freedom. 

Be this as it may, however, this much is 
certain : the suffragettes tried their hardest 
to persecute the Liberal Ministers and 
hamper their administration. In order to 
accomplish this, the dauntless suffrage-seekers 
spared themselves no trouble. To just what 
length of discomfort they were willing to 
go was demonstrated on January 14th when 
Premier Asquith, speaking at Bradford, 
was interrupted by feminine voices demand- 
ing “votes for women”. Consternation 
prevailed, for St. George’s Hall, where the 
meeting was held, had been carefully guard- 
ed by attendants throughout the whole of 
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the day and in the afternoon police officers 
had searched the building for possible wo- 
men interlopers, flashing their .search-lights 
into all dark corners, at one time actually 
brushing against the women’s dresses as 
they passed them in the darkness. After 
considerable confusion the suffragettes were 
dragged from beneath the platform, where 
they had crouched in hiding for twenty-two 
hours preceding the meeting, in order to be 
able to ask the Prime Minister why he re- 
fused to render justice to women. On an- 
other occasion two women climbed up to 
the rafters of the hall, where they remained 
clinging twenty four hours previous to a 
meeting, going without drink all that time 
and eating only a few sandwiches. Lloyd 
(ieorge was the speaker, and they interrupt- 
ed him for a long time before thev could be 
located and pulled down from their perch. 
Finally he was compelled to discontinue his 
speech until they were removed from the hall. 

These tactics — commonly known as “mi- 
litant”, have been followed by the suffraget- 
tes for five years. Miss Chrystobel 
Pankhurst and Annie Kenney were the first 
ones to put aside woman’s age-long respect 
for the conventions and initiate the move- 
ment, I hey determined to discover, by any 
means their ingenuity might suggest, just 
what policy the Liberal Goverment pro- 
pose* 1 to pursue in regart! to women’s suffrage, 
if they were returned at the general election 
impending in 1905. They attended a 
meeting at Manchester where Sir Edward 
Lirey spoke, and asked him their question 
after his speech was over, at question time. 
Although other queries from the audience 
were answered, theirs’ was unreplied to. 
Upon their persisting in asking for a ., reply 
from the speaker, ■]> w, nr tiirdwn out of 
the meeting by the 'M v.'.i'iM- I nercupon they 
held a protest meeting outside the hall, 
and for doing this were arrested and impri- 
soned. .‘!^ince then, in the neighbourhood 
of 500 women have been sent to jail by the 
Liberal Government either for interrupting 
the speeches of the Cabinet Ministers or for 
trying to see the Prime Minister, who invari- 
ably refused to see them^intil suddenly, a 
few weeks ago, he changeo^is attitude and 
entertained a delegation of suffragists. 
And of this number, more than twenty-five 
have been “forcibly fed” upon their initiat- 
ing “hunger-strike.” 
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The English woman’s struggle for sufh^age 
during the last four years, when calmly 
reviewed, impresses itself as a very costly 
thing. To the suffragettes themselves it 
has caused untold privation and intense 
suffering. To the Liberal Government it 
has meant great harassment and worry. To 
the police officers and magistrates and to 
jail wardens, wardresses and doctors, it has 
spelled much vexation and distress. To the 
ratepayer, woman's militant agitation is 
estimated to have cost many lakhs of rupees. 

Yet the end of the struggle is not in sight. 
It goes on with unabated energy and 
unlagging perseverance. Rich as well as 
poor suffragettes are willing, nay, eager, to 
prove their Interest in the movement by 
undergoing torture. It was only the other day 
that Lady Constance Lytton purposely broke 
the law and went to jail as “Jane Wharton.” 
So long as her identity remained hidden she 
was treated as the ordinary suffragette is — her 
“hunger-strike” being rewarded by “forcible 
feeding.” She was to have served a fortnight 
in jail, but when “Jane Wharton” became 
identified with Lady Constance Lytton the 
prison authorities found her heart so weak 
that she could no longer be kept confined 
and consequently she was peremptorily 
released. 

Lady Constance Lytton went to jail as 
“jane Wharton” primarily to test whether 
or not the Government was showing favour- 
itism to wealthy suffragettes. She was 
arrested in Newcastle last October, under 
her rightful name, and was sent to prison, 
but on declaring a “hunger-strike” she was 
quickly turned loose without being forcibly 
fed, because the officials declared her heart 
was in a dangerously diseased condition. 
Three rtioftth^ Jater, as plain “Jane 
Wharton”, she f^el 3 an entirely different 
situation. To begin with, she was treated 
as an ordinary criminal — not as a political 
prisoner. When she refused to do hard 
labour she was shut up m a punishment cell. 
When she declined to eat, the doctor fed her 
by force, without making any attempt to 
feel her pulse or examine her heart. He 
also slapped her face. A couple of days 
later another doctor examined her heart and 
declared it was “famous” and her pulse 
steady. On his recommendation the forcible 
feeding was continued. From that time on 
she was fed through the tube twice a day ; 


but as soon as it became known that she was 
Lady Constance Lytton, the doctor imme- 
diately found that her physical condition was 
poor and recommended her release before her 
entire sentence had been served. She is still 
ill as a consequence of the harsh treatment 
accorded her in jail, but she succeeded in 
proving that the prison doctor’s diagnosis of 
a suffragette’s physical condition depends 
entirely upon her rank and standing in 
society, and that the jail officials behave in 
accordance wih Home Office instructions. 

The “hunger-strike” was adopted by the 
suffragettes to protest against their being 
treated as common criminals and not as 
political offenders. A recently released 
suffragette, weak and emaciated from her 
jail experience, gave an idea of just what 
“forcible feeding” means. She told how .she 
was sent to* the Matron’s room where she 
found the Matron, a half-dozen or more 
wardresses and two doctors waiting for 
her. In the center of the room an arm 
chair set on a large sheet warned her 
of what was in store for her. She 
vainly protested against the operation 
and finally was rudely forced back into the 
chair, three wardresses standing on either 
side of her. She resisted, but one of the 
doctors forced her mouth open, formed it 
into a sort of pouch, and the wardresses 
poured milk and brandy down her with a 
spoon, the doctor pinching her throat to 
make her swallow it. She was tied in the 
chair with towels and pressure with the 
doctor’s and wardresses’ hands was exerted 
on her bod) to keep her quiet ; and she 
was helpless to resist. About a cupful of 
liquid was poured into her mouth and she 
was compelled to swallow it. Then she 
was taken to the observation cell on the 
ground floor and put to bed, where 
she remained until evening, when the 
doctor and wardresses came in, held her 
down on the bed, and asked her to take 
food from the feeding cup. Upon her 
refusing, a feeding tube was inserted in her 
nostril, though she resisted with all her 
might. It caused such excruciating pain 
that the doctor was forced to withdraw it. 
In spite of this, however, in a short time 
she was fed once or twice every day with 
the feeding tube passed through the 
nostril and throat to the stomach, and once 
or twice a day with the feeding cup. Both 
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operations caused her great agony. The 
feeding cup made her cough and nauseated 
her, while the shock of the tube being 
inserted in her nostril seemed to stupefy 
her with f^ain, and she felt as if her ear 
drums would burst. There was a noise 
like machihery pounding in her ear, and the 
operation invariably was accompanied by 
great pain in the throat and nostril, and 
much mental agony. All the time she was 
constantly growing weaker and weaker. 



Miss Chrystobel Pankhurst. 


3^nd after a month, each time the food was 
forced upon her she became sick and her 
system rejected everything administered to 
her. Shortly afterward she was set free. 

When you know just what imprisonment 
means to them, you would think that these 
militant women propagandtsts would 
ninch ffom wilfully rendering themselves 
liable to be sent to jail once they have 
tasted of the bitter experience. But these 
zealous suffragettes are made of wonderful 
metal. They have txiade up their minds 


that they will not be able to get the vote 
without suffering for it -—and they are quite 
prepared to suffer as much as they may be 
called upon to do. Miss Chrystobel 
Pankhurst, for one, has been thrice in 
prison. Several other leaders have served 
two, three and even four separate terms of 
imprisonment. All of them still are willing 
to go again to jail for the cause they 
cherish. 

II. 

No one can read about her acts, much 
less see the English suffrageite play the 
hooligan without asking the question why 
she has gone on the war-path. When I went 
to England I was anxious to find an answer 
to this query. I found i», as 1 sat in the 
visitor’s gallery of the House of Commons; 
Facing me was the gallery reserved for 
women visitors. The whole front of it, 
from floor to ceiling, was covered with a 
heavy metal “grill,” and through the small 
meshes between the twisted bars, the ladies 
were compelled to peep in order to obtain 
a view of what was going on below. It 
was as if an Oriental harem had been 
transferred bodily to the House of Commons 
in London. 

The “grill” told me the tale of the Eng- 
lish woman’s bondage in all its distressing 
details, without any attempt at disguise. 
Kaleidoscopically flitted before me the 
impressions of the British woman’s freedom 
that I had formed in my childhood days, 
gained from seeing her riding and walking, 
playing tennis and badminton, in the com- 
pany of her Anglo-Indian friends and rela- 
tives. These notions of mine, placed along- 
side the “grill” — which stood before my 
eyes in its horrid, tangible reality — appear- 
ed incongruous and stupid. 

Indeed, as a social entity, both at home 
and in the business world, the woman of 
England still is nothing more than a helot. 
True, she has certain property rights : that 
is to say, the money she independently 
earns is her own, and so is her individual 
property. She can sue and be sued, as if 
she were a man. She can make her own 
will. All this she can do without reference 
to her husband’s wishes. However, her 
sense of responsibility is limited, since, 
unlike man, she cannot be imprisoned as a 
debtor, nor can she declare herself bankrupt. 
In addition to this, as a property holder she 
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must perforce pay toward the maintenance 
of the government of the land, but she is 
allowed no say whatever as to how the 
money she thus contributes is to be expend- 
ed. So far as voice in the governmental 
administration of her property or person 
goes, she might just as well be as irrespon- 
sible as the beggar in the street, without 
the least stake in the country. 

She toils and moils in factory, shop and 
store; but not the least say does she have 
in the making of the laws that regulate those 
institutions. Of the 14,000,000 bread 
winners in the United Kingdom, about 
5,000,000 are women, nearly all of whom 
work at a starvation wage. As a rule they 
labour, not through choice, certainly not 
for pleasure. No. Undeniable necessity 
drives them away from their homes and 
children into the unromantic and, in most 
cases, demoralizing and brutalizing atmo- 
sphere of industrialism. The husband does 
not earn enough— or the woman has no 
husband and is forced to earn her own 
living. With her it is a case of work or 
starve, and in some cases, see her dear ones 
famish before her eyes. Man, as a husband, 
derives benefit from her labour, probably 
feasts and fattens on it. Man, as a labourer, 
she competes with. Man, as her employer, 
exploits her. And these very men, whose 
interests clash with hers, are the ones 


who, through their votes, regulate her 
industrial and social life. If not a serf, 
then what is the English woman ? 

As in the business world, so at home the 

woman of England is in the leading strings, 
guided, controlled, and in many cases coerc- 
ed by man. She is supposed to remler 
certain definite services to her husband, 
to her children, and to the home itself. 
However, she is paid no definite wage. 
If she is clever enougii to arrange 
her affairs so that out of the allowance 
made her for household expenses .she is 
able to scrimp a little, the English law 
gives her no title to such savings. In fact, 
the husband can wrest this money away 
from her if he so wills. A married woman 
is not allowed to buy goods for herself or 

for the home, without the consent of her 
husband, if he chooses to assert his rights ; 
and if she does so he may refuse to pay for 
them. It is thus very difficult for a married 
woman in England to obtain credit unless 
her husband signifies his willingness to 
settle the bills. The lord and master may 
dictate the quantity and quality of the 
goods his wife-slave purchases and require 
that all accounts shall pass through Ids 
hands, .so that be can keep a sharp look-out 
on his serf’s doings. Indeed, the amount 
of^ money he allows her is entirely at b's 
discretion, since all the law demands of 
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^ pdsU'r tluit has bet’ii list'd uilli oood tlltct in the 
I'linpaign in Kngland lor 'h'otes for women. " 

Jiim is that he shall not allow his 
spouse to become an ^ object of charity, 
but must support her according to his 
nicans and position. She cannot ask 
lor a certain definite sum as an allowance 
but must depend entirely upon his generosi- 
ty for what funds she has at her disposal. 

Just to mention one legal disability of a 
uiarried woman, she cannot leave the work- 
house when both are inmates, without her 
husband’s consent. To all intents and 
purposes, she is a prisoner so long as he 
Olay choose to keep her there. No matter 
how much she may plead with the Board 
^'f f iuardians to be allowed to go out to 
stak work, they are unable to release her 
^'ifil her lord and master says the word 
that will set her free. On the contrary, a 
may ask for his discharge at any time 
he may elect, and whether she wishes to do 


so or not, his wife is compelled to leave 
with him. The husband may not even 
offer the pretext of looking for work. He 
may merely intend to beg or hang about 
the public house. But she is compelled to 
go with him, no matter how much she may 
desire to remain within the shelter of the 
workhouse, where she is at least assured of 
meals and shelter, something more than 
likely she will not have outside. In other 
words the man leaves the workhouse 
when he plea'^es ; but his wife has no 
independent right whatever to ask to be 
released. 

In the divorce court the woman of Great 
Britain finds tliat the man-made laws make 
no pretence of treating her as the peer of 
the “Lord of creation.” While a husband 
may divorce his wife if she is guilty of a 
single act of infidelity, no matter how mild 
in character it may be, she is unable to 
gain her freedom from her husband although 
he may engage in the most dreadful 
excesses, or even may infect her with 
terrible diseases, unless the act of infidelity 
on his part is of the most heinous character 
and unless he couples it with actual deser- 
tion and refusal to maintain her or with 
some act of cruelty in which she is bodily 
harmed. The law ordains that this “act 
of cruelty” must be of the most beastly 
nature before she can secure relief from the 
overheavy burden that Fate has strapped 
to her frail shoulders. According to the 
findings of the English courts of justice, 
“mere austerity of temper, petulance of 
manner, rudeness of language, a want of 
civil attention and accommodation, even 
occasional sallies of passion, if they do 
not threaten bodily harm,” do not constitute 
“cruelty.” Plie husband must actually lay 
violent hands upon his wife, beat her, black 
her eyes, half kill her before the law 
recog-:i/^ ' his conduct as cruel. In most 
instances, the best she can do is to obtain 
an order of separation with an allowance 
for maintenance, which permits her to 
legally remain away from him and forces 
him to support her. The separation order 
does not give complete liberty to the wife 
who has been wronged. It merely makes 
it possible for her to avoid her husband’s 
society. At some distant day perchance, 
he may go out of his way to assault her, 
and this, coupled with his unfaithfulness, 
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would maic*^ It possible for ber to secut^ mn 
absolute divorce. 

The Englishman wants to maintain 
separate standards for man and woman 
in many more departments of life than 
divorce. In fact, he is gallant enough to 
let the weaker sex attend the Inns of Court 
and plod through legal verbiology ftd 
nauseam. He is magnanimous enough to 
grant the woman a degree if she is able 
to pass all her examinations. But while 
she is permitted to bedeck her signature 
with the tail-piece of TvL.B,, she is denied 
the right to practise even in the lowest 
court in the land. This is typical of the 
Britisher’s attitude towards women — which, 
when Impartially analysed, means that he 
does not think the woman as good as he 
is himself. 

This is hardly complimentary to the 
women of England, and there is no doubt 
whatever that she is rising in her majesty 
to protest against her inferior status and 
to claim her own. Gradually the English 
woman is coming to realize that she has 
been man’s tool and plaything. She is 
plainly disgusted with her theoretical role 
of demi-divinity and her actual status as 
a sort of demi-monde. She chafes against 
her helpless, hapless position of enforced, 
man-ordained servility. She craves no 
pedestal, no stool on which to be set up as 
an ornamental statue. She wants to be 
man’s equal half, with an effective voice 
in the government of a nation of which she 
constitutes an integral unit, and of which 
she forms the greater bulk of the population 
for there are 2,000,000 more women than 
there are men in Great Britain. 

This is the whole suffrage problem in a 
nutshell. The women demand the right to 
ballot for those representatives who shall 
pass the laws levying taxes on their property 
and disposing of the money thus collected. 
Their’s is the slogan, world-old, that rises 
from the throat of a helpless people when 
they feel they are not being given a square 
deal by the government — “no taxation with- 
out representation.” For nearly four score 
years the advanced Englishwomen have 
been struggling for suffrage with this as 
their war cry. The ball was set rolling by 
Mrs. Mary Smith, of Stronore, Yorkshire, 
who petitioned Parliament in 1832, to ex- 
tend the franchise to spinsters possessing the 


necessary qualifications. But nothing furtbi i 
seems to have been done until thirty-two 
3rears later, when John Stuart Mill took up 
the women’s cause and presented a petition 
signed by 1,499 women to the House of 
Commons, asking for parliamentary votes 
for women. In i86q London, Manchester 
apd Edinburgh saw the birth of woman’s 



This po.ster is calcul.'itcd to work upon the sympallne'’ 
of man and influence him to give women the vote. 

suffrage societies — just a year prior to the 
time when the women of Wyoming, 
the United States, were given the ballot. 
Between that year and now, these and 
other suffrage leagues have been constantly 
petitioning Parliament, persuading Members 
and Ministers, pleading with the electors. 
Indeed, from 1866 to 1879, over 9,000 
petitions with 3,000,000 signatures 
support of giving womenj votes were 
presented to Parliament. Over a quarter 
of a million women signed a single 
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ill and since that date petitions and 

iiiL-niorials have poured into I^uliament 
from all parts of the United Kindom. 

However, during all these year, the 
women vote-seekers kept themselves strictly 
on their good behaviotir. Unlike the men 
agitators of their land, they smashed no 
china and glass, broke no window panes, 
set no buildings on fire. Indeed, they 
worked constitutionally, peacefully and 
patiently, and their pleas were lightly 
dismissed. Suffrage was declared to be a 
fad which wealthy women had adopted 
as a passing plaything, while masses of 
l-nglish women did not care anything 
about it. This joking attitude toward 
their patient ceaseless struggle of forty 
years or more, really inspired, in 1905, the 
so-called “Militant movement” — when 
woman put aside man-made conventions for 
her conduct and wilfully overstepped the 
laws of the country, just to dero^strate 
that “votes for women” was ito rich 
women’s fad, lightly prized by them. 


HI. 

€)f course you have every right to demur 
at wtptttari’s casting her personal dignity to 
th# winds and engaging in hooligan acts. 
L myself, do not like such tactics. Indeed, 
most intelligent English people dislike 
rowdyism of this nature. But when you 
deprecate the militant tactics, do not forget 
that all English suffragists are by no means 
“militant”, that is to say, on the rampage. 
In fact, while these protesting women have 
advertised their cause far and wide, their 
sisters who have toiled for nearly eighty 
years quietly, persistently and constitu- 
tionally, have done the most invaluable 
educational propaganda work. 

Woman’s entire race experience has been 
such that the larger bulk of suffragists 
should continue to work along constitu- 
tional lines They may well afford to do 
this, since theirs’ is a winning cause — ^and 
Impatient idealism is likely to retard and 
not further their movement. Gradually 
the justness of the English woman’s de- 
mands is being admitted by fair-minded 
men in the United Kingdom. Already the 
woman of England has the municipal vote. 
Today she not only is polling her ballots 
to elect city fathers, but in many cases she 
is actually serving on the municipal cor- 
porations and in one or two towns in Eng- 
land has been elected as Mayor. On the 
London County Council itself just recently 
two women have been elected as members. 
But the British woman’s political horizon 
recedes the nearer she approaches it. She 
IS not content with the municipal franchise 
and now is waging a relentless war to 
secure the parliamentary vote. She wants 
“votes for women” on precisely the same 
terms as they are granted to men. This 
means that all women who are owners, 
householders, lodgers or university graduates 
shall be permitted to vote, as is the cases 
with the opposite sex. This would give 
the ballot to about a million and a quarter 
women, most of whom would be working 
women, as compared with seven and a half i 
million men who have the vote. They are 
not fighting for franchise for eyery woman, 
since every man in Great Britain does not 
have this right. 

As yet, mountains of prejudices stand in 
the English woman's way to secure the vote 
on the same basis as the English man has 
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it today, or may have it toi^orrow, and it 
is necessary tfiat these barriers shall be 
broken down before the fair sex can be 
enfranchised. Moreover, not only does the 
English man need emancipation from his 
cyclelong superstitious view of woman and 
her sphere need to be taught that the con- 
ditions in which woman abided of yore 
have tremendously changed and that new 
conventions for her conduct, new regulations 
for her life, are necessary ; but it also is 
essential that woman shall carry on cease- 
less propaganda work to educate her sisters 
to appreciate their changed environment 
and status and demand more suitable condi- 
tions of life and work. Phis two-fold task 
is stupendous, but the Englishwoman is 
performing it energetically and ably. 

The ceaseless agitation of the suffragists 
and suffragettes finally resulted in the draw- 
ing up of a Woman’s Suffrage Bill by the 


Conciliation Committee, of which Lord 
Lytton, brother of Lady Constance Lytton, 
is chairman and Mr. Brailsford is honorary 
secretary. The text of the bill follows : 

“Be it enacted, etc. . 

1. Kvery woman possessed of a household quali* 
fication, or of a ten pound occupation qualification, 
within the meaning of the Representation of the 
People Act (1884), shall be entitled to be regis- 
tered as a voter, and when registered to vote for the 
county or borough in which the qualifying premises 
are situate. 

2. For the purposes of this Act, a woman shall 
not be disqualified by marriage for being registered 
as a voter, provided that a husband and wife shall 
not both be qualified in respect of the same property.” 

The bill did not grant universal suffrage 
nor did it even allow women to vote on 
equal terms with men, since it did not 
include the Ownership and Lodger Quali- 
fications. It provided against the giving 
of the ballot to married women with their 
husbands under the ao Qualification for 
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joint occupancy. This qualification would 
have given the vote to married women in 
the upper and middle classes. Had this 
bill become a law it is estimated that 82 
per cent of the new voters would have 
been working women. Although only 
about one million women would have been 
enfranchised, the suffragettes were satisfied, 
on the theory that half a loaf is better than 
no bread. But, sad to relate, the bill met 
an untimely death in the House of Com- 
mons, being so effectually shelved in commit- 
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tee that it is morally certain not to be 
heard of again during this session. 

Incensed at their failure, the women of 
London participated, on July 23rd, in a 
monster demonstration, the largest that has 
ever been known in the history of England. 
Leaders spoke from forty different platforms 
erected in Hyde Park for their use, and 
representatives were present from South 
Africa, .Australasia, America and the Conti- 
nent. 

Sat NT Nihal Singh. 
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If. 

Personal Reminiscences of Pandit 
Dwakakanath Vidyaumusman, — 

The editor of the 
Soma PR AK ASH. 

T he name of Pandit Dwarakanath Vldya- 
bhushan is perha ps unknown to people 
outsiile Bengal and his memory may 
he growing dim in the Province Itself, hut 
forty years ago, his name was one universally 
respected in Bengal and he was one of our 
leading figures. His paper the Sontaprakashy 
next after the Hindoo Patriot of Kristodas 
Pal, was the most influcuti.il in this province, 
remarkable alike for its literary excellence 
and the dignity and loftiness of its tone. 
So 1 hope some aijcount of the life 
of its editor will be interesting. Pandit 
Vidyabliushan was my maternal uncle. I 
was born in his house, at Changripota, ten 
niiles south-east of Calcutta, on the 31st of 
January 1847. My uncle was employed at 
that time in the Calcutta Sanskrit College, 
either as Assistant Secretary or a professor 
of Sanskrit literature. I was the first little 
boy born in the house after many years. 
So my advent, as I heard from my mother, 
was hailed by the ladies of the house with 
the loud blowing of conch-shells, and my 
oncle, upon his first visit to the village 
home after that event, saw his newly arrived 
nephew with the present of a gold-mohur 
a mark of his sympathy with his sister. 
After this I grew up before the eyes of 
my uncle and ot my maternal grandfather 


Pandit Hara Chandra Nyayaratna, a great 
Sanskrit scholar himself, a well-known 
figure at that time in learned Calcutta 
society and an esteemed Brahmin of the 
village ; for though transferred for some 
years to my village home, I was constantly 
before their eyes in the course of the growth 
and progress of my life. My mother would 
bring me every now and then to the 
Changripotah house, and then both my 
grandfather and rny uncle would give her 
such instructions, about bringing up the 
boy, as they thought necessary. 

Thus almost with the dawning of my self- 
consciousness the revered figures of my 
grandfather and mv uncle were placed 
before my eyes, as models for imitation. 
The fact that I was brought so early to 
Calcutta, for education, was due to their 
advice, and room was made for me in their 
house. To my great misfortune, however, 
my maternal grandfather fell ill shortly 
after my arrival at Calcutta, in 1856, and 
passed away within a year or so, leaving 
my charge to his illustrious son Dwaraka- 
nath Vidyabhushan and to my father. 

The first remembrance of the latter 
that lingers in my memory is that of a 
dignified-looking man, grave and solemn 
in his deportment, dreaded by all his 
dependents, spending most of his lime in 
his closet, speaking little and always 
engaged in his study. Indeed his manner 
was so grave that even his sisters, when 
passing before his room, in the village 
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home, would ts^ke care that no notaw^^as 
made by their ornaments or their steps. ’ 

It was chiefly through his advice, 1 
think, that I was placed in the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Alter my admission there, 
he made it a rule to call me to his presence 
twice or thrice in the week and examine 
me about the progress I was making. 
Speech would not come to me, when in his 
august presence, and excepting on one 
occasion, I think I never told a lie to him, 
for I found him hating all manner of 
falsehood from the bottom of his heart, 
and his manner was such, that the moment 
1 looked at his face, all lying propensities 
vanished as it were. For my truthfulness 
he showered his affections on me, and 
always placed implicit trust in all 1 said. 
That encouraged me further in being honest 
and truthful. 

So great was my reverence for him, 
that whatever mending of conduct, 
that I once promised to him, I always 
took care to enforce upon myself to 
the best of my power. One incident I 
vividly remember. One of the bad things 
that my co-lodgers tried to teach me, as 
reported in my Vidyasagar article, was 
the smoking of tobacco. I was a boy of 
twelve years then j some of them taught 
me to smoke the hookka, and also cigars. 
That I was secretly doing so was unknown 
to my uncle. One day, however, I had to 
go up to him to ask for some payment. 
From my breath he could at once gather 
that I had smoked. So before paying he 
turned to me and asked — “How is it that 
you are '■mellii.g tobacco?” When he 
looked to my face, it became impossible 
for me to hide the fact from him and I 
humbly said — “I have smoked tobacco.” 
1 ‘hen be wanted to know how I had 
acquired the habit, and vvbo had taught 
me. Again 1 could not hide the facts and 
gave him the whole history. He called to 
his presence the men, who had taught it to 
me, gave them a severe scolding and 
extracted a promise from me that “I would 
never smoke again.” I have kept that 
promise up to this day. That was the 
first and last of my tobacco smoking. 
Since then 1 have almost a horror of all 
cigars and cigarettes. It pains me to see 
smoking. The thought that ipy 
would enquire into my conduct. 
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was constantly present in my mind, and 
made me verywcareful as to how I behaved. 
He was himself temperate and abstemious, 
treating with contempt all foilieA and 
frivolities of youth. 1 do not remember, 
ever having found him Indulging in any 
light talk or frivolous pursuits. 

fn the year 1859, when my uncle and 
Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar con- 
jointly started the Somaprakash and when 
the latter used to pay frequent visits to our 
lodging, my aunt and my materhar grand- 
mother came to reside in the Calcutta 
house. What a soothing comfort it was to 
me to have them near. Now I got the 
maternal smile and the maternal caress for 
which I was pining away. My maternal 
grandmother was a remarkable woman. 
Indeed most of the mothers of great men 
were remarkable women. I, at times, think 
some one should undertake to write a book 
called “The Mothers of Great Men.” Such a 
writer will find enough materials for his 
volume in the lives of the mothers of Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar, Dwarakanath Vidya- 
bhushn and Kesab Chandra Sen. I have 
personally heard about the virtues of 
these good ladies and accordingly I can 
bear testimony to them. But I doubt not, 
if enquiries are made into the lives of the 
mothers of other men, who have figured 
as great and good in history, many 
noble and significant traits of character 
will be found in them which tended to 
the remarkable results in the characters of 
their sons. I feel almost tempted to say 
something about my maternal grand- 
mother. But that would be a digression, 
and I conclude by simply saying that her 
character was quite worthy of her illus- 
trious son and her virtues were great knd 
significant. She was honest, trpthful, 
warm-hearted and loving, charitable and 
forbearing, devoted to her religion and 
of kindness for the poor and the suffering. 
When my maternal grandmother came* 
my uncle’s expenses inevitably increased 
to meet the demands of her piety aftd de- 
votion and her ceasel^s ministrations for 
the suffering poor. To me she was always- 
open-handed, secretly filling my little 
pocket with little sums to enable me to 
enjoy the best fruits and the best curiosities 
of the seasop. My. uncle always took care 
to supply whatever his mother wanted, 
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though it seems, in all cases he did not see 
the wisdom of her acts of charity. It was a 
custom with my grandmother in her 
village home every day to go for a bath 
to a tank at some distance from her house, 
with some money in her hand for distribu- 
tion amongst some poor families whom she 
visited daily. In Calcutta she did not go 
out, but would never permit a beggar to 
turn away from her door empty-handed. 

Within a few years after the opening 
of the S. E. State Railway, my uncle gave 
up his Calcutta residence and moved to 
his village home, at Changripota, where he 
established his paper and his press and 
began to attend the Sanskrit College as a 
daily pa'senger. After his settlement in 
the village, the educational and other 
needs of the surrounding villages began to 
press on his attention ; and new demands 
came to claim his time and his resources. 
The first thing that struck him most 
forcibly was the want of a good first class 
English School for the education of the 
hoys of the surrounding villages, who mostly 
belonged to respectable middle class 
families. So his first act was to start and 
maintain at his own cost a high class 
English School with a staff of well-paid 
and able teachers. 'The institution was 
started in due course and succeeded in a 
short rime in obtaining (iovernmcnt aid. 
But its current expenses were never met 
by the students’ fees with the Government 
aid added to them^ and my uncle had to 
make up the balance by heavy contributions 
each month. Such contributions amounted 
at times to sixty or seventy rupees per 
month ; indeed a heavy sum for a man 
whose pay in the Sanskrit College amount- 
ed to hundred and fifty. It was the Soma- 
prakash that enabled him to bear that heavy 
drain. It was observed on many an occa- 
sion that on his way home from Calcutta 
t>n the day of his receipt of his pay in the 
Sanskrit College, he considered it his first 
duty to go to the school and to pay all the 
*^eachers whom he had previously asked to 
wait for him. He was very scrupulous 
about timely payment of teachers and 
looked upon it as great hardship to put 
^hem into any inconvenience by irregularity 
of payment. In that matter he was method- 
punctual and just. Indeed his duti- 
mlness in regard to that school was a 


striking trak of his character. He was 
not a man to shirk responsibility. 

The same dutifulness was also observed 
in connection with his work in the Sans- 
krit College. While there, one could hardly 
gues$ from his ways that he was the editor of 
a leading Bengali journal. He never carried 
his papers to the College, nor did he do any 
business as editor there. When not 
engaged in actual teaching he was found 
seated in a retired corner of the College 
library, his reserved place, poring ov'er 
the pages of the books he had to teach 
in the class or studying some works 
on history. Of history he was very fond. 
He had acquired a thorough knowledge 
of the English language by private study, 
and history was the subject to which he 
took passionately. His historical studies 
ranged over a vast field and he was the 
earliest Bengali writer of the histories of 
Greece and Rome. 

He gave the day to his college duties and 
his studies, night he reserved for his work 
in connection with his paper and for such 
studies as that work required. He would 
shut himself in his study after his return 
from Calcutta, till a late hour in the night 
going through files of papers or writing 
articles for his journal. On many occasions 
I saw him writing or reading till 11 or 12 
i». M, til! rhe whole family had retired to 
rest and often times waking early, say at 
5 A. M., I found him writing or reading his 
papers. 1 do not remember a single hour 
when I found my uncle idly talking or not 
doing his duty ; nor do I remember of 
ever having found him sleeping. He would 
often say, the thing he abhorred with his 
whole heart was idleness. 

He had a sub-editor for his paper who 
compiled weekly news, revised the letters 
of correspondents and helped him in seeing 
the paper through the Press on Sunday. 
But my uncle alone had the charge of 
writing the articles. I'hese Somaprakash 
articles, as every one who remembers them 
will agree with me in thinking, were 
characteristic ones. Phe tone was earnest 
and convincing and the language was 
chaste and idiomatic. Many ‘ regularly 
read the paper for its elevated tone and 
language, but 1 think its greatest charm 
was the earnestness of conviction with 
which every line was written. He never 
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wrote anything for show or to please 
anybody. He threw himself heart and 
soul into the cause he advocated and dared 
meet every displeasure. It was the man 
behind the paper that was its greatest 
attraction and not what was written there- 
in. Hence was the great Influence of the 
Somaprakash both in official circles as well 
as amongst our countrymen. 

One instance of the whole-heartedness 
with which the Somaprakash was edited 
is worthy of note. Of the many social 
abuses that called forth my uncle’s voice 
of condemnation, there was one in which 
his own community of Brahmins was 
specially implicated. It was the custom, 
that prevailad amongst Kulin Vaidic 
Brahmins of his class, of affiancing little 
babies for marriage. I cannot say how 
that custom first originated. But in point 
of fact it is prevalent amongst our class of 
Brahmins even now. 1 was engaged, for 
instance, when a one or two year old 
boy to a baby girl of two or three months. 
In the columns of his paper, my uncle, came 
down upon that custom in right earnest 
and tried to rouse his fellow-religionists 
against it. He partly succeeded ; many 
of his own class, came to form strong 
convictions against it. But the persistence 
and energy with which my uncle wrote 
against it were characteristic. His paper 
became partly unpopular amongst his 
general readers for the time and attention 
he bestowed on a comparatively sectional 
subject. But the suppression of that 
custom so prominently occupied his 
attention that he could not rest, as it were, 
until something had been done for its 
reform. At last he decided to show the 
way by discontinuing the practice in 
the case of his own children. He allowed 
his sons to grow up unaffianced, in the face 
of strong social condemnation. That 
shows the strength of conviction with which 
he wrote the Somaprakash. 

Two characteristic incidents pertaining 
to the period of my boyhood and pro- 
minently bringing to view my uncle’s broad 
sympathy and manly independence seem to 
be worth recording. I was then a boy of 
seventeen or eighteen reading in the first 
year’s college class. I had begun to write 
Bengali poetry before that. Just about 
that time a respectable middle-classman 


of Bhowanipore, where I was then residing, 
was transported for fourteen years for some 
criminal offence. It produced some sensation 
amongst us. It wonderfully worked on my 
feelings and those feelings found vent in a 
poetical effusion. My friends and fellow- 
lodgers liked it and advised me to submit it 
to my uncle for publication in his paper. I 
did so with fear and trepidation, lest he 
should find fault with me for wasting my 
time in this way. In the College I quietly 
stepped into his retiring room and placed 
the packet in his hands, simply saying 
“Something for the Somaprakash*' Next 
day how great was my surprise when my 
uncle called me to his presence and said -- 
“You write excellent poetry. I want more 
of such poctrv.” That was to me more than 
the praise of thousands. 1 felt inspired and 
sat down to write more poetry. Poetical 
pieces on the same subject went on appear- 
ing week after week for many months. 
These were subsequently collected together 
and published in book form under the name 
of “Nirbashiter Bilap’’ or “The rransported 
Prisoners Wailing.’’ 1 can clearly trace 
the growth of my poetical talents to the 
encouragement given by my uncle. 

'I’he second incident also happened at 
about the same time. My father, who was 
the Head Pandit in our village school, 
sent an official letter for presentation to Mr. 
H. Woodrow, the Government Inspector 
of Schools. One morning on my way to 
College, I went to the office of Mr. 
Woodrow. He was then at his breakfast 
in a side room, I waited in his office 
room. When he came there I bowed and 
stepped forward with the letter. But he 
did not take it from my hand. I found 
him looking at my feet, which had slippers 
on, as was the custom with poor Brahmin 
boys. 

Mr. Woodrow insisted on my leaving 
my slippers at the door before he would 
accept my letter. I could not submit to 
such a demand. I did not take off my 
slippers. He would not accept the letter, 
when the following conversation took place 
between us. 

Mr. Woodrow — You have insulted me. 

Myself— How ? 

Mr. Woodrow — By not taking off your 
slippers. 

Myself (pointing to the shoe.s of Mr. 
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Woodrow’s Head Clerk) — The Kerani Babu 
has got his shoes on ; does he Insult you ? 

Mr. Woodrow — ThOvSe are shoes, but yours 
are slippers. Have you never heard of a 
rule of my office that I never allow people 
to enter the office with slippers on ? 

Myself--No, sir, such a strange rule I 
have never heard of, that slippers insult 
a man, whereas shoes do not. I hear such 
a thing for the first time in my life. 

Mr. Woodrow — Now, will you leave your 
slippers at the door? 

Myself — No, sir, I cannot. 

Mr. Woodrow -"You are a naughty boy; 
very impertinent ; where do you read ? 

Myself In the Sanskrit College, sir. 

At this point I left the letter on Mr. 
Woodrow’s table, bowed to him and was 
coming out, when he called me back and 
another little conversation took place. 

Mr. Woodrow— You must have heard 
that Rajah Radhakanto Dev is seriously 
ill He is one of your great men. I am 
^^aiing to see him, my carriage will be 
ready in five minutes. Will you accompany 
me in my carriage to see him ? 

Myself -No, sir, I cannot accompany you, 

I have my class to attend. I am already late. 

Mr. Woodrovv -Suppose you accom- 
pany rne, will you take off your slippers at 
the door of his room ? 

Here I entered upon an explanation of the 
causes that would oblige me to take off the 
shippers there. Mr. Woodrow would not 
listen to an explanation and said — “I want 

explanation, say yes or no.” 

Myself — Yes, sir, I shall take off the 

slippers there. 

Mr. Woodrow — Why then don’t you 
take them off in my room ? 

Myself — Sir, you don’t allow me to ex- 
plain ; what answer can I make ? 

Mr. Woodrow Very well, go to college ; 
yoti are a very naughty boy. 

^^fter my return, Mr. Woodrow’s demand 
‘^nd my refusal to submit to it became a 
sahject of talk in the College, and reached 

ears of my uncle, who called me to 
■''^self and gave me his benediction for 
taying acted like a high-spirited boy. He 
l^futred me to write out an account of the 
’ttc'den^ for his paper, I did so and he 
Ptydished it with a thundering article of 
own, referring to Anglo-Indian 
pride and hauteur, and its deplorable con- 


sequences. Mr. Woodrow got so much 
angr}' that he took down my name in a 
note book and issued an order to his office 
never to let me enter the Educational 
Department without his knowledge. But 
my uncle’s attitude on tho occasion was 
one of high dignity and fearless advocacy 
of the rights to honorable treatment of the 
people of this country. It should be borne 
in mind that my uncle was at that time a 
Government servant and employed in the 
Educational Department, where Mr. 
Woodrow had authority. 

In my Vidyasagar article, I have already 
mentioned the fact of our celebrating a 
■ . according to Pandit 
Vidyasagar’s rites, as early as 1868; and 
I have also stated how my friends the 
bridegroom and the bride, were put to 
severe persecutions and how they invited 
me, the match-maker, to go and join them 
as a CO- lodger, and to stand by them during 
the great struggle. I felt that having 
encouraged them in the act it was my duty 
to stand by them when they surely stood 
in need of such help. So I decided to go 
and join them. But before I did so I felt 
it to be my duty to apprise my father of 
the earnest call and of rny decision to 
respond to it. Accordingly, I wrote to my 
father, who was at my village, asking his 
permission to go and join the newly married 
couple. riiough a personal friend of Pandit 
Vidy isagar himself, my father was faced 
by a great difficulty. For such a thing 
would not be tolerated by my fellow- 
villagers of whom my father was a leader. 
In his extremity my father secretly wrote 
to my uncle imploring him to use his 
influence towards dissuading me from 
such a course. My uncle called me to see 
him in his village home. I went there ; 
he showed me my father's letter and had 
a prolonged conference, during the 
course of which I placed before him all the 
facts, the case, the great persecutions to 
which the married couple were being 
subjected, their severe pecuniary straits, the 
fact, that I was the match-maker and had 
a large hand in leading my friend’ into it, 
the state of health .of my friend’s wife, the 
manner in which my friend was being 
harassed by his own friends and relations 
and also how the lady absolutely needed 
in the house the presence of a friend and 
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companion who could strengthen her.;and 
so on. My uncle gave me a patient 
hearing, after which 1 stopped and waited to 
know his decision. He calmly reflected for 
some moments and then broke out with the 
remarkable declaration “No ; you cannot 
desert them, you should stand by them ; 
not to do so would be a neglect of plain 
duty on your part- a conduct unworthy 
of my nephew.” 1 only did not clap my 
hands out of respect for him, but left him 
with the request to let my father know 
his decision. He wrote to my father 
to say that after having promoted the 
marriage it was my duty to help them, 
and not to do so, would be neglecting a 
duty on my part and he could not advise 
me to do so. 1 saw my uncle’s letter 
subsequently and admired its lofty 
iiprlghtnch'i. 

There is another incident which happened 
during this period which still lingers in my 
memory. Tired by the incessant struggle 
in the midst of which we lived, and the 
cares and anxieties by which we were 
surrounded, both rny body and mind 
became fatigued and 1 began to feel the 
need for rest for a few days. So 1 took 
leave of my friend and his wife, and went 
to Changripota to spend a few days in the 
company of my maternal grand-mother, 
whose very sight was a source of joy to me. 
Whilst resting there and spending time in 
idle conversation with my aunts and their 
children, I received a telegram at dead of 
night, one day, from the brother of my 
friend’s wife, asking me to come to Calcutta 
at once, as things had happened absolutely 
needing my immediate presence. There 
was a train at 3 a.m. by which I could 
return, but the station was at the distance 
of four or five miles, from my uncle’s house, 
and in going to it by a short cut it was 
necessary to pass through paddy fields, all 
of which were flooded during that month 
of July. Besides, the night was a dark 
one and I might loose my way in the midst 
of the flooded and trackless fields. One 
can very well imagine the condition in 
which 1 was placed by that telegram. For 
a moment I did not know what to do. 
The ladies of the house were dead opposed 
to my venturing out in that dark night ; 
but my uncle came to my rescue. He said 
that the transmission of a telegram at that 


hour of night meant the occurrence of some 
serious danger, and it was my duty to go 
at once. He did not listen to the objections 
brought forward by ray aunt and mv 
grandmother ; but at once engaged a man, 
at that late hour of night, to accompany 
me with a lamp, and see me safely arrive 
at the station. 1 came and found my 
friend’s wife prostrate with grief to find 
her husband taken away by his relatives, 
and detained under one pretence or 
another at their place since the previous 
morning. They were trying, as I learnt 
from her brother, afterwards, to persuade my 
friend to give up his re-married wife, to go 
through a ceremony of expiatory penance, 
and marry another girl according to 
orthodox Hindu rites. My friend lurried a 
deaf ear to their entreaties and returned 
to his wife the next day. 

Previous to 1868 rny uncle had a sort of 
sympathy vvitli the aims and purposes of 
the Brahmo Samaj. But since the introduc- 
tion of the custom of street processions in 
imitation of the Vaishnavas, in the 
beginning of 1868, that sympathy declined, 
and the man-worship agitation of that 
year also convinced him that the Brahmo 
Samaj was running the danger of reducing 
itself into a sectarian cult and he began 
to call the young Brahmos Kaishavas or 
the sect of Keshub. His hostility to the 
new methods introduced by Mr. Sen was 
great. How great must have been his 
disappointment, therefore, when in August 
1869 I formally and publicly joined the 
Brahmo Samaj under Mr. Sen. The fact 
that the nephew of Dwarakanath Vidya- 
bhushan, the sworn enemy of the Keshubic 
cult, has gone over to the other side, 
produced a wide-spread sensation in our 
part of the country, and all the engines of 
social persecution were set agoing to 
repress the Keshubic cult as it was called. 

At this extremity my mother came to my 
uncle’s house at Changripota and called 
me there for a personal conference. 1 went 
and found my uncle calm and dignified, 
never giving expression to displeasure or 
irritation, trying to convince me by reason 
and argument of the error of the course 1 
had taken. Of course I need hardly say 
that I was not convinced. 1 subsequently / 
learnt from a letter of my uncle written jo 
my father at that time that after prolon|red 
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discussion with me he had come to the 
conclusion that I was suffering from a sort 
of mono-mania, which can be fitly describ- 
ed as religious madness. My uncle con- 
cluded his letter by saying that I had passed 
bevond the reach of arguments. 

Seeing me passing the F.A. with distinction 
in the beginning of 1869 , his hopes however 
revived, as he told me afterwards, that 
though differing in matters of faith, I would 
take up in a short time, a oart of his heavy 
work, thus relieving him. of his hard labours. 
In the meantime the Lieutenant Governor of 
the time intimated to the Principal of our 
College his desire of appointing such 
students of the Sanskrit College as passed the 
B. L. Examination, to the judicial service of 
the Province, for the reason of their having 
studied Hindu Law in Sanskrit, Pressure 
was accordingly brought upon me by our 
Principal, backed by my uncle, I think, 
and by other friends also, to go in for 
the B. L., and 1 was made t<j attend 
the law-lectures. 1 finished the law course 
by the time 1 passed the M. My uncle 
was anxiously waiting for the day when 
1 would pass the M. A. ; for after that he 
had a mind, as 1 learnt afterwards, to ap- 
piont me Head Master of his school 
at Harinavi, and associate me In the work 
of the Somaprakash. 1 passed the M. A. suc- 
cessfully but there came the saddest, and 
severest second disappointment to my uncle. 
1 formed the resolution of giving myself for 
the service of the Brahmo Sainaj and 
secretly wrote to Mr. Sen, expressing a 
desire to join his mission. Mr. Sen at 
once accepted me and appointed me one 
of the teachers of the young ladies’ school he 
had founded in connection with his Bharat 
Ashram. 

Whenever I approached my uncle after 
this I found him dignified and calm, he 
gave no expression to his sore disappoint- 
ment. He would avoid all talk about his 
affairs and would make only short and 
evasive replies to my questions about them. 

About a year passed like this, towards 
the end of which news was brought to me 
that my uncle’s health was failing and 
that he was carrying on his work with great 
difficulty. I at once went to Changri|'f)ia 
and found him laid up. I had never seen 
so poorly and low. Standing by his 
hed I could not refrain from shedding tears. 


I at once felt that I should come to his 
rescue and at once relieve him of his 
arduous duties and allow him to go out 
for a change ; and as my year of service in 
Mr. Sen’s Ladies’ School was drawing to a 
close, I thought I could leave that work 
from the beginning of the next year 
and come and temporarily settle down at 
Changripota, taking up my uncle’s work 
and allowing him to go for a change. 
When 1 broached the proposal to my uncle 
he was awfully moved and opened his 
heart to me for the first time about his 
second great disappointment. 

Upon my return to Calcutta I asked 
Mr. Sen’s permission to leave the work of 
the Ladies’ School from the beginning of 
the next year, and to go to the rescue of 
my uncle. He quietly accepted my 
decision ; but secretly considered my 
conduct, as I learnt afterwards, as a virtual 
desertion of mission work. 

However 1 went and settled down at 
Harinavo, in the neighbourhood of 
Changripota, the place where my uncle’s 
School was situated. My uncle made me 
the Secretary and Head Master of his 
School, the editor of his paper and the 
manager of his domestic and other affairs, 
and went to the N.-W. Provinces for a 
change. 

1 was at Harinavi for more than one and 
half years, during which period rny health 
also went down ovving to the prevalence 
of malarious fever in the villages, and I was 
obliged to accept the head mastership of 
the South Suburban School at Bhowanipore, 
whither also 1 removed my uncle’s Press 
and Paper for more convenient management. 
Here my uncle returned after his change and 
resumed his work relieving me of my duties. 

During his stay here Lord Lytton’s 
Vernacular Press Act was passed and as a 
mark of his displeasure and disgust my 
uncle stopped the Somaprakash^ considering 
it more honorable to discontinue the paper 
than to abide by the degrading conditions 
imposed by the new law. Sir Ashley 
Eden, the Lieutenant Governor of tlic time, 
looked upon the discontinuance of the 
Somaprakash as a public calamity and 
invited my uncle to a private interview, 
during the course of which he used all His 
influence to persuade him to resume the 
publication of • his paper. It ^as chiefly 
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through his earnest request, ! think, that 
niy uncle revived the paper. But the <ald 
zeal was gone and it began to decline from 
that time in the earnestness of its tone and 
the straight-forwardness of its views ; one 
cause of this, perhaps was, that owing to 
growing age and decline of health my 
uncle had to leave much of his work to paid 
assistants. 

After his return, in addition to conducting 
the paper, my uncle began to publish a 
monthly journal called Kalpadruma^ which 
soon attracted the notice of the educated 
classes of the country. 

During his residence at Benares for a 
change he had been shocked to see the evil 
practices of the priests attached to the 
temples, and composed and published a 
poetical work called “Bisweswar Bilap” or 
the ‘^Lamentations of the God Biswes- 
war” in which he decried those practices, 
and tried to expose the inner condition 
of that great place of pilgrimage. 

In the meantime I once more became 
totally absorbed in Brahmo Samaj work 
and joined the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj 
Mission My uncle went on working. 
He died in harness, so to say, laying 
down his life with his pen. His descendants 
subsequently discontinued the Kalpadruma 
and sold off the Somaprakash. 

Thus closes the life of a really great and 
good man. But I cannot close this account 
without narrating one or two incidents 
that bore witness to his great love of justice 
and also his earnest interest in the welfare of 
his fellow-villagers. One incident happen- 
ed in my presence. One morning previous 
to his departure for Calcutta, he was 
getting ready for his journey, when a young 
woman, belonging to a lower caste, a 
widow herself, was seen passing by his door 
and wailing most piteously. My uncle at once 
stopped her and inquired into the cause of 
her sorrow ; when to his horror, the poor 
woman related her whole story to him ; 
how she had been misled by a rich man 
of the village, how she had been enticed 
away from the guardianship of her poor 
widowed mother, how shelter was given 
to her in a house in the neighbourhood of 
the rich man’s mansions, and now that she 
was with child, and because she shrank 
from her betrayer’s proposal to prematurely 
destroy that child, how she had been ruth- 


lessly turned out to live by begging or die 
in the streets. The story filled the rriind 
of my uncle with indignation, the like of 
which I had seldom witnessed. He could 
not take his breakfast well. He ordered 
the woman to come to him next morning. 
The next morning a man was sent to that 
rich man to ask him whether he was ready 
and willing to make suitable provision for 
the poor woman. And because the fellow 
would not give any such assurance a law- 
suit was instituted against him in the name 
of the widow, at my uncle’s expense. I have 
not a distinct recollection of all the turns 
of that law-suit ; only this much I remember 
that maintenance was ultimately secured 
from the rich man, who became a sworn 
enemy of my uncle from that time. 

Another incident was also characteristic. 
One dav mv uncle was engaged in writing 
in his stuclv when news was brought to 
him that a neighbour of his, who had been 
trying from some time past to fraudulently 
deprive a neighbouring widow’ and her 
son, of a piece of land, had entered the 
widow’s house during her son’s absence and 
was about to lay his hands on her, to 
compel her to consent to the proposal. 
My uncle at once left his pen, called his 
own brother to follow him, and ran to the 
widow’s house, arriving just in time to save 
her from ill-treatment. The assailants 
were pushed out of the house by my uncles 
and the fact of mv uncle backing her 
ultimately saved the widow from the threat- 
ened misappropriation. 

A few years before his death my 
uncle’s attention was forcibly roused to the 
visible decav of moral and religious 
principles of the rising generation of the 
villages and he took steps to organise 
Kathakataa and Kirtaua in the compound 
of his own house, to which he would invite 
his fellow-villagers, and specially the younger 
portion of the population to be present. 

Thus he closed his life, ceaselessly trying 
to do good to others, undaunted in the 
pursuit of his ideals, and incessantly trying 
to leave society better than he found it. 
Of all men, his example had the greatest 
influence in moulding my character in my 
younger days. That example is still before 
me and I cannot contemplate it without 
being chastened and elevated. 

SiVANATH SaSTRI. 
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PUiV. 

Distance, 

Remarks on 
Accomodation. 

Har{lw;ir 

() 

— 

S;iiva N.-irain 7 miles. 

Hrishikesh 

12 miles Dharmsalas ; an ins- 

I.akshman Jhul;i miles 


pection bungalow. 

Phool (ihaltv S >nik's 

Mohiin Ch;itty 

14 miles 

Dharmsalas and 

D.'ikbuii^alow Bijni ini 

les 

chapp.iys. 

li, 111(1, ir ('hatl\' 6 miles 

Mahadeo Chatty 

12 miles 

Dharmsala and 

K.'inrli () miles 


chappays. 

Vya-saf'Liii^m 

10 miles 

Dharmsala loriij 

disused ; ch.'ippays. 

Ocvapr.'iyat*- 

() miles 

Dharmsala. A 

I);ik Himgilow Knit, a 


small city and 

key Kanibagh 


br'iz.ir. 

Ranipiir 

10 miles 

'I'ernporary accom- 
modation. 

liilwakeil.ar 

miles 

T emporary accorn - 
modation. 

.Sriiiayar 

miles 

A city. Dbarm- 

salas .and Dnl< 
bungalow. 

UIMAniNE!" sal 

id one of 

our party sud- 


i denly, as we sat at a meal somewhere 
on the road between Kedar Nath and 
Badri Narayan, “Imagine! we are only ten 
or twelve days from Manasa Sarovara, and 
the y)eople call all this countrV Kailas! 
B e are tn Kailas I" We were indeed. And 
to add to that fact we had entered the 
!and of promise by the old historic road. 
Begirmlnp; with Hardwar, — that miniature 
‘tnd unspeakably beautiful Benares — and 
passing through Hrishikesh, v\ e had 
ascended step bv step, march by march, 
Bom one holy place to another, side by 
side with pilgrims from every province in 
India, till we had reached the crown of 
them all at Kedar Nath ; and were now 
on the way to Badri Narayan, thence to 
return to ordinary life and work, in our 
homes in the plains. It was a wonderful 
''jord, this that we were in Kailas, and we 
‘til sat for a moment, pondering on its 
■leaning. Amongst the pines and deodars, 
With mountain-flowers underfoot, and hoary 
P ^oes of pilgrimage behind and before, 
't vvas not Incredible. But we needed to 
I rmk deep for awhile of the thought, that 


we might realise the Invisible Presence 
inhabiting and consecrating the holy home. 

It is very characteristic, that while 
Hinduism lays great emphasis on the sacred- 
ness of the northern pilgrimage, it is yet 
difficult to obtain any authentic information 
about its details, before one starts. For 
this reason it seems almost obligatory upon 
those who perform it, that they should, if 
possible, publish their experiences, for the 
guidance of others, who are eager to under- 
take it. At present, there is very little that 
the intending traveller can make sure of, 
either as regards time, distances, or the 
accommodation available. And few things 
are more necessary than the frank publica- 
tion of the actual diary of some pilgrim, 
to which all the would-be adventurous may 
obtain easy access. The setting-forth 
need not afterwards be that plunge in the 
dark which it is at present. A man may 
then calculate freely the time and means at 
his disposal, and make such provision as is 
possible to him, for the difficulties and 
perhaps the dangers of his undertaking. 

riie one piece of advice that one would 
like to give all Intending travellers is the 
importance of securing a good panda— 
the semi-ecclesiastical courier is called- - 
at the beginning of the journey. We were 
lucky enough to fall in with Gopal Panda 
of Kedar Nath, when we were at Hardwar, 
and t6 take him with us, and no words can 
tell of his value. He was full of energy 
and resource. He saw us through ev'ery 
difficulty, ajid his social influence smoothed 
over many delicate matters, probably. A 
panda should not be too scholarly, as in 
that case he is sure to be defective in energy ; 
yet his fund of local information is a 
great sweetener of the road. 

The first impression gleaned from the 
pilgrimage as a whole is a deepened sen.se of 
Indian unity. And this is created in us, not 
only by the crowds of wayfarers— from the 
Punjab, Maharashtra, Madras, Malabar, 
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the North-West Provinces, and Ben^^— 
whom we meet or pass, hour after hour. 
It is also due to the fact that here on this 
northern pilgrimage, the great pujari’- 
brahmins and mohunts are all Deccanis. 
Even the pandas^ on the Badri Narayan 
road, are south-country men. In the case 
of Kedar, however, the pandas, whatever 
their historical origin, are now firmly 
established in the locality, and our own 
guide, philosopher, and friend was a man 
who belonged to the village of Ban Asur. 
The mohunts, or as they are called Raouls, 
of Kedar Nath, Badri Narayan, and other 
sacred places, are bound to nominate their 
disciples from the south only. And thus 
is kept alive the tradition of those spiritual 
impulses which within the last thousand 
years have come always from the farthest 
end of India. First Magadha and then 
Dravida-desha has originated the waves 
that have transformed the Himalayas; but 
in either case the fact is equally conspicuous, 
that the Motherland is indeed one, that 
north and south are inextricably knit 
together, and that no story of its analysed 
fragments, racial, lingual, or political, 
could ever be the story of India. There 
must be recognition of a synthesis, to do 
justice to that tale. For the Indian peoples 
have in* the past known how to shape 
themselves as a unity, definite and coherent, 
and behind them stands ever the Motherland, 
one from end to end. 

To Indians themselves, if they have never 
before been on pilgrimage, the life of the 
pilgrim-roads is likely to be a revelation. 
Who uttered a doubt that India had a place 
and a life for women? Certainly none who 
had ever seen a pilgrimage. Marching 
along we meet them, singly or in couples, 
pr may be in long strings of tens and 
twenties, old and young mingled together. 
There is neither fear, nor exaggerated shyness 
in their demeanotir. Sometimes one will be 
separated by a few yards from her party, 
telling her beads, or lost in solitary thought. 
Sometimes again we meet an old woman 
who seems to belong to none. But almost 
everyone is cheerful, and almost all, from 
the custom of wearing their jewels all the 
time, hsLvt an air of festivity and brightness. 
All pilgrims know one another. Here, none 
of the stiffness of a meaner world prevails. 
We ail speak to one another as we pass. 


‘Jai ! Kedar Nath Swami ki Jai 1’ or *Jai ! 
Badri Bissal lal ki Jail’ we say tb each 
whom we meet, whether man or woman. 
And no words can describe the flash of 
sweetness and brightness that lights up the 
reply. We are all out on a holiday 
together, and an air of gentle innocence 
and hilarity prevails, in face of difficultie.s, 
and creates a sort of freemasonry amongst 
all who seek the common goal. One has 
the chance here of studying the refinement 
of eastern salutations. Sometimes a way- 
farer passes, who is telling her beads, or 
who, for some reason or another does not 
care to break her silence, but oh, the 
dignity and charm of the bow that answers 
the pilgrim’s salutation in such a case! 
Even here, in an environment which is in 
some ways one of intensified practicality, 
we meet now and again with the inveterate 
dreamer, living in that world upon whose 
shores no wave can break. It was turning 
into the wedge-shaped ravine of Garur- 
ganga that we came upon one such. She 
was a little old woman, and we caught her 
just as she had stepped out of her prim 
little shoes, placed neatly behind her, anci 
with rapt look prostrated herself. fwo 
people who were coming forward, drew 
back at this, that she might not know 
herself interrupted, and then as again we 
stepped forward and came face to face 
with her, we saw that for the moment 
.she was Most in the world of her own 
reverence. In her eyes was the look of one 
who saw nor the earth. It was a sudden 
glimpse of the snow mountains to which 
she had paid involuntary homage. 

Climbing over some peculiarly difficult 
boulders in the dry bed of a torrent, we 
met two old women, both almost blind, 
and bent half-double with age and infirmity. 
They were coming back from Badri 
Narayan. The place was terrible, and as 
we came up to them one of them stumbled. 
But to an ejaculation of concern, they 
replied, between themselves, with an air 
of triumph in their gaiety, “What ! Is not 
Narayan leading? And since He has given 
dharsana, what does this matter?” 

Happy they whose pilgrimage can begin 
at Hardwar 1 Never surely was there a 
place «o beautiful. It is like Benares on 
a very small scale. But a,s one of our 
party remarked, people go to Benares to 
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die, and to Hardwar as the beginning of 
a high undertaking. This of itself confers 
on the town an air of brightness. In the 
moonlight nights the jatris set out with their 
pandas, singings as they go, along the 
roads. And oh, the evening worship of the 
Ganges ! In the very middle of the lowest 
step of the semicircular ghats of the Brahma 
Kund a priest stands waving what looks 
like a small brass tree of flame. Behind 
him crowd the worshippers, chiefly 
women, and on the bridge and island 
that 'stretch across the little bay in front 
of him, forming the chord of the semi- 
circle, stand and sit other worshippers, 
obviously, to judge by differences of dress 
and type, travellers from many and 
various provinces. All is rapt silence, 
while the public worship is proceeding, 
but as it ends, the whole multitude breaks 
out into chanting. Choir upon choir, 
they sing the glories of the Ganges, answer- 
ing each other in the manner of an 
antiphon. And away beyond them stretch 
green islands and woocied heights, about 
which the blue veil of the evening mists 
lias just begun to fall. The very scene, 
in Itself is the perfection of praise. “Oh 
yv mountains and hills, bless ye the Lord ! 
Praise Him and magnify Him for ever! 
Oh ye rivers and streams bless ye the Lord I 
Praise Him and magnify Him for ever ! ” 

It is the railway, we are told, that has 
popularised Hardwar. Until a few years 
ago, Kankhal had been long the recognised 
centre, and people made pilgrimage only 
*o Hardwar, for bathing and praying, 
being exceedinglv careful to be back 
hefort; nightfall, so probable was the 
‘tppearance of a tiger on the road between 
the two places. But the fact that the 
habit of pilgrimage could persist at all 
under such circumstances, is eloquent 
testimony to the age of the place, 
hankhal itself, a couple of miles away, is 
the seat of Siva as Daksheswar, and 
therefore, we cannot doubt, one of the most 
ttucient sites of Hinduism, Here we are 
shown the very place where Sati fell, and 
tliat where Daksha offered sacrifice, 
suddenly a whole chapter of pre-Hindu 
bluiduism— perhaps ages long — becomes 
Visible to us. We see that there was a time 
'vhen people were familiar with the image 
the Goat-headed Lord of Creation. We 


remember the Great God Pan of the Greeks, 
with his one goat-foot. And we do not 
wonder that there should have been a struggle 
between this old nature god Daksha, who 
may have been a personification of the 
Polar Star, and the new Siva, Lord of the 
consciences of men. 

Hrishikesh, twelve miles away from 
Hardwar, is a university of an ancient type. 
Here, amOngst some of the most beautiful 
scenery of the Himalayas, just at the rapids 
of the Ganges, are hundreds of straw huts 
in which live sadhus. Amongst these, it 
is doubtless possible to realise the ideal 
of the Vedic Ashramas/in 3. life of simplicity, 
order, and learning. The first duty of the 
new arrival is, as I have heard, to build his 
own hut. Within these, men live alone 
or in couples, according to the merciful 
custom that usually carries the begging 
friars forth, not alone, but by twos. But 
when evening comes, at any rate in the 
winter, the great meditation-fires are lighted 
here and there, in the open air, and seated 
round them the monks discourse ‘of settled 
things’. Then they relapse by degrees into 
the depths of thought, and when darkness 
has fallen and all is ijuiet, one after another 
each man slips quietly away to his own hut. 
It is an extraordinary combination of 
freedom and society, of the ideals of the 
hermitage and of the monastery. It may 
be that it gives us a glimpse of the monas- 
tic conditions of the Thebaid, but in modern 
times it could certainly be paralleled 
nowhere outside India. The sadabratas 
in the little town close by are another 
institution that correspond to nothing in 
foreign countries. Here the sadhus daily 
receive their rations of food, some cooked 
and some uncooked. For it is a mistake 
to think that those who have taken up the 
life of the sannyasin can study and think, 
without a certain amount of bodily 
nourishment. Our selfishness may make 
us eager to preach such an ideal, but it will 
always be for others to realise ! At the same 
time the sadabratas relieve the monks of 
the dishonour of becoming beggars, and 
the community of the scandal of a disorder- 
ly burden. These, in their present high 
organisation and development, owe a great 
deal to the life and work of Kombol 
Swami, one of the national heroes whose 
name is known too little, outside monastic 
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accounted for. There would be an ;^yer- 
presenl tendency to create such associations, 
acting througliout modern times. From 
the moment of passing Vyasaganga, how- 
ever, we were in Mahabharata country, and 
this little chapel of the prince of poets, 
proved that it was the Mahabharata as a 
poem, that we were following, not a tissue 
of pre-literary and pre-historic Pandava 
traditions. 

The ten miles to Devaprayag lay through 
beautiful scenery, but along narrow thread- 
like paths running above high precipices. 
The men burst into shouts of joy at the 
sight of the place, but we had been so spoilt 
by the open expanded beauty of the other 
places we had seen, that we were much 
disappointed to find it dark, crowded on 
the steep points of sharply sloping hills 
brought together by the junction of two 
rapid and powerful streams, and huddled 
and grim in style. I'he houses seemed all 
to stand on tip-toe behind each other, to 
see the river. In the evening, however, 
when we walked In the bazar, seeing the 
homes of the people from the other side, 
we caught many a glimpse of an interior, 
ending in a verandah that seemed to be 
suspended in mid-air over the waters, and 
then we understood the idea of Devaprayag, 
that it w’as not built, like Benares, for 
splendour of approach, hut rather for actual 
enjoyment of its wonderful river. Hence 
the beauty of the place is all within. And 
certainly no race with sefise open to the 
awful, could have refrained from building 
a city at Devaprayag. I have missed many 
chances of seeing Niagara, but I cannot 
imagine that it is any grander than the 
sight of t\ve gorge as one stands on the 
bridge at D evaprayag. Nor can 1 conceive 
of anything more terrible than the swirl and 
roar of the rivers here, where the steps lead 
down over the living rock to the met ting 
of the Alakana nda and Bhagirathi. Wind 
and whirlpool and torrent overwhelm us 
with their fierceness of voice and movement. 
The waters roar, and a perpetual tempest 
wails and rages . And as long as a thing 
is too much for one's mind to grasp, does 
it matter whether it is once or fifty times 
top much? Infinite is the terror of the 
waters at Devaprayag. Victory to the 
Infinite! Glory to the Terrible! 

The point of land at tVve confluence, is a 
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rock about two hundred and fifty feet high. 
On the top is a temple with a very large 
enclosure containing many shrines and 

sacred objects. Hovy; ancient is the site 
one trembles to think, for the prayig is 
dedicated to Siva, by a hundred unmistak- 
able signs, and the temple is of Rama- 
chandra! This identity of Rama with 

Mahadev was a matter that held the thoughts 
of Hindu folk a very very long time ago. 
To judge by it, the dedication might be 
sixteen, or seventeen, or more, hundreds of 
years old. 1'hat the continuity of the site 
as a holy place has been maintained, is 
seen, moreover, when one finds a little Siva- 
chapel under this main mound, containing 
Images of Ganesh and of Devi, and one 
emblem of Siva of the sixth to seventh 
century type. There is a tradition that 

Sankaracharya visited Devaprayag. Well 

may he have done so. But he did not make 
it Saivite. Its worship of Siva is of a 
pre-Sankaracharyan type. 

The dh rrms'fl f which we occupied here 
was a delighifii: piece of architecture. 
It consisted of two storeys, of which we 
occupied the upper. It was built of mud and 
timber, and had immen.se bo-trees outside. 
The upper floor consisted of a large verandah 
with a row of pillars running down the 
middle from end to end, and one little room 
tucked into the corner. It was like the 
realisation of a cave at Ajanta or Ellora 
as a dwelling lu>u«.e. But alas, it was set 
with its face to the priryag,^^ which we could 
not see, even then, and its back to the wind- 
filled gorge, and in all the heat of the turbid 
night that we spent there, there was not a 
breath of air 1 

We were off early next day, to do ten 
miles and reach a halting-place called 
Rampur. On the way, we passed a dak 
bungalow called Kolta, for which, had 
we desired to use it, we ought to have 
taken the key at the Ranibagh Bazar, half 
a mile earlier. On reaching Rampur, we 
could not dream of consenting to stay. 
There was no dharmsala and even the 
chappays were only woven of boughs. 
There wa$ no water either, except 
what was horribly dirty, and the dried-up 

* It ought to be explained, for non -Hindu readers, 
that prayag mean.s simply confluence, or junction, and 
that these geographical points are held peculiarly 
holy, in Hinduism. 
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strtani, with its bed and banks full of 
nameless horrors, looked like the haunt 
of all disease. We decided, though it 
was already late, to j^ush on to Bilwakedar, 
five miles further. On arriving there, 
we found that there was no accommodation 
for a night’s stay. We could only cook 
and eat a meal, rest, and then proceed 
some three miles further to Srinagar. 
Iwen the rest was not without its perils, in 
oiir leaf and bough-woven shelters. If it 
had not been for a tiny pucca hut that stood 
by the river-side a propos of notiiing at all, 
we might all have ended our halt by an 
attack of sunstroke. As it was we took 
possession unimpeded, and so were able to 
mitigate the fierceness of the exposure, 
by taking turns at resting there. 

The scenery from Devaprayag to 
Bilwakedar had been bare and austere, 
narrow winding gorges, steep precipices, 
and little hanging paths. Once or twice we 
had passed a few pine-trees, only to come 
again immediately on bo-trees and cactus. It 
is really in the Himalayas, by the way, that 
the bo-tree is worshipped. More or less 
of an exotic, in those hot valleys, it is 
treasured where it occurs, and terraces are 
built about it, till it becomes quite a land- 
mark. The bazar at Kotdwara is built on 
twoFides of a long parallelogram, down the 
middle of ’ hich run three terraced bo-trees. 

There is no need to speak of its uniqueness, 
amongst trees of a lesser growth. Where 
the small hi!l-r.i;mg-,ie>- rarely ripen, the 
density and coolness of the bo is unexampled. 


For centuries, in fact, its shade has been the 
village school. And the saying that when 
thunder is heard, schools should break up, 
is said to be a tradition of this fact. 

At Bilwakedar a small stream joins the 
Ganges, and on a high rock which rises just 
at this point, stands a charming little 
temple. Opposite is said to be the place 
where Markandeya went through his iapasya, 
and there, when amab ishya falls on a 
Monday there is always a specially marked 
celebration. 1 was overjoyed at this fact, 
for I had expected to trace out something 
of the history of Mother- worship, on our 
way up the mountains, and here was a 
most important link, perhaps the last 
and greatest of all. The temple of Bilwa- 
kedar itself is to Siva, and contains 
many fragments of old and extremely 
refined carvings. The priests say that it 
was formerly immensely wealthy in these 
remains of a great age, l^ut that the 
Gohonna Flood, fifteen or twenty years ago, 
swept all into the Ganges, what remains 
being only the little that could be recovered. 
There is an old Siva of the sixth to seventh 
century type, and one little figure which 
might be the teaching Buddha. Again 
there is a carved footprint, and a beautiful 
lotus in the pavement. Besides all which, 
there are many early Narayanas and Devis. 
Evidently a very ancient site, marked by 
great energy of the higher religious activities. 
Was there an early monastery here ? 

In the evening we reached Srinagar. 

.Nivedita of Rk.-V. 
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I'he Indian San Marco. 

T here is, outside Florence, a Domini- 
can monastery which is famous for 
the fact that once upon a time Fra 
(iiDvanni of Fiesole better knpwn as Fra 
Angelico lived within its walls, and 
t ‘H'ered them with his saints and angels 
T |•;^ Giovanni of Fiesole lived from 13S7 to 1455 \.d. 


against the gilded back-grv>und of heaven. 
Later, it was the one undecorated chamber 
in this monastery that Savonarola took as 
his own, when he came as a Dominican to 
San Marco, The old convent remains to 
this day, for Europe, one of the trysting-places 
of righteousness and beauty. We know 
not which are more real, the angels that 
still blaze upon the walls, or the lives that 
once were lived within them. 
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Something of the same feeling mustiKllVe 
clung to Ajanta in the late fifth to the 
eighth centuries. A great art-tradition had 
grown up about its name. It is very likely, 
of course, that such a tradition was com- 
moner, in the India of those days, than 
we can now realise. Perhaps many build- 
ings were covered, within, with emblazoned 
literature. Gold and scarlet and blue were 
often, it may be, united together, to sing 
the heroic dreams of the time to the eyes 
of all. But it is difficult to imagine that 
in any country the splendours of Ajanta 
could seem ordinary. Those wonderful 
arches and long colonnades stretching 
along the face of the hillside, with the blue 
eaves of slate-coloured rock overhanging 
them, and the knowledge of glowing beauty 
covering every inch of the walls behind 
them, no array of colleges or cathedrals 
in the whole world could make such a 
thing seem ordinary. For it was doubtless 
as colleges that the great task was carried 
out in them, and we can see that it took 
centuries. That is to say, for some hundreds 
of years, Ajanta was thought of in India 
as one of the great opportunities of the 
artist, or may be as a grand visual exposi- 
tion of the monkish classics. 

We can judge of the length of time over 
which the work spread, the time during 
which the tradition was growing up, 
by the fact that the paintings in Cave 
Sixteen, which is older, are stlffer and 
more purely decorative, such of them 
as remain, than those in Seventeen. But 
even those of Sixteen are not the oldest 
pictures at Ajanta. When we enter Cave 
Nine for the first time, we find ourselves 
in the company of a great host of rapt 
and adoring worshippers. They stand on 
every face of the simple octagonal pillars, 
with their looks turned always to the 
solemn looking stupa or dagoba. They have 
each one of them a nimbus behind him. 
They might be Bodhisattvas, but the feeling 
of worship so fills the little chapel that 
instinctively one puts them down as the 
early saints and companions of Buddha, and 
turns with a feeling of awe to join their 
adoration of the dome-like altar. They 
are not archaic in the sense of crudity. 
But they have the feeling of an early world 
about them. They are like the work of 
Fra Angelico, but may be anything in date 


from the second century onwards, that is 
to say a thousand years before his time ! 
In the aisle that runs behind the pillars 
the walls are covered iiwith simple scenes 
from the Teaching of Buddha. Here we 
find the mother bringing her dead son, 
and the Master seated with his disciples 
about him. But we return to the nave, 
and, again looking at the forms on the 
pillar-faces, let ourselves dream for a 
moment, till we seem to hear the deep 
Adoramus with which they fill the air 
around us. 

This silent throng of painted worshippers 
suggests to the mind’s eye the worship itself 
that once filled the little cathedral chapel. 
We see the procession of monks that must 
have entered at one door, made pradakshina 
about the altar, and gone out on the other 
side. We see the lights that they carried, 
the incense they waved, the prostrations 
they made, and the silerjt congregation of 
lay-folk and students who may have 
looked on from the back of the nave, as 
even new at a Hindu arati one may kneel 
apart and watch. We hear the chanting of 
the monks as the incense was swung, and we 
realise the problem that Buddhism had to 
solve, in giving solemnity and impressiveness 
to a worship denuded of the splendours and 
. . s’ of sacrifice. It must have been 
this consciousness that led to the rapid 
organisation of a ritual whose elements were 
all indeed derived from the Vedic, but which 
was in its entirety the most characteristic 
and organic expression of democratic 
religion that the world had ever seen. The 
history of Christian worship has not yet 
been written, but it is open to us to believe 
that when it is, its debt to the chaityas will 
be found greater than is now suspected. 

■ 1’he host of saints and apostles brings us 
face to face with another thought. We see 
how much the stupa-shaped altar meant to 
the Buddhist-worshipper. We begin to feel 
our way back to all that it implied. Sancti- 
fied by ages of consecration -for there was 
a pre-Buddhistic stupa-woTship. Newgrange, 
the Irish Sanchi, is a thousand years older 
than Buddha— men saw in that domed 
mound more than we now can ever fathom. 
Yet we may Ibok at it and try to summon up 
all that we have felt for this symbol or for 
that. How curious are the things to which 
the heart of man has gone out in its fulness 
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from time to time ! A couple of spars lashed 
together at right angles; a couple of 
crescent-shaped axes back to back ; a cairn. 
And each of these ^as had the power in 
its day to make men die, joyfully and 
merrily, as a piece of good fortune ! 
Usually, it is easier to imagine this when 
the emblem has taken to itself an icon or 
image. The crucifix might better make 
martyrs than the cross, one thinks. The 
stupa with the Buddha upon it, stirs one 
deeper than the stupa or dagoba alone. 
Yet here, amongst the cho.r of saints, we 
catch a hint of quite another feeling, and we 
understand that when the icon was added 
to the emblem, faith was already dim. 

The University of Ajanta departs, in its 
paintings, from primitive simplicity. Cave 
Sixteen is highly decorated, and Cave 
Seventeen a veritable labyrinth of beauty 
and narrative. Everywhere flames out 
some mighty subject, and everywhere are 
connecting links and ornamental figures. 
Not once does inspiration fail, though the 
soft brightness today is for the most part 
dim, and the colours have largely to be 
guessed at. What are the subjects? Ah, 
that is the question ! Here at any rate is 
one rendered specially famous, for the 
moment, by the recent labours upon it of 
an English artist,^^ vvliich evidently portrays 
(he Maha Hamsa Jatak from the Jatakas 
or Birth- Tales. I These were the Puranas of 
Buddhism. I'hat is to say they were its 
I'opu^ar literature. History is to a great 
extent merely the story of organisation, 
the gradual selecting and ordering of ele- 
ments already present. And in that sense the 

* See the reproduction in the Biirlingion Maga/inc 
June 1910, together wilh Mrs. Herrin^vim's 
' 'il Liable notes. 

t yueen Khema has a dream .about golden geese 
^ind entreat.s .Samyama the King to find one for her. 
I iu' king has a decoy lake constructed and his fowler 
' ‘ptures the king of the geese. I'he monarch is 
hesorted by all his subjects save one, Sumukha, his 
d'ief captain. Then the two are brought before the 
who treats them with great honour, and when, 
ihc goose-king has preached the law to him, they 
'<'lh return, witn his permission, to their own kith and 
on the .slopes of Chittrakuta. 

‘ I'hc Master here ended his story, and identified the 
Birth; at that time the fowler wa.sChHnna, Queen 
l|^lu‘ina was the nun Khema, the king was Sariputta, 
Bh king's retinue the followers of Buddha, Sumukha 
1 ^;'" Ananda, and the Goo.se-king was my.seif'’. 
Maha Ham.sa Jataka. p. 534. Vol. V. CoweW’s 
J'Baka. 
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Puranas form a reflection and imitation of 
the Jatakas. The elements of both wei’e 
present, b^^ore. Buddhism organised the 
one in Pali, and Hinduism, later, the 
other, in Sanskrit. But in some cases it 
would appear as if the Mahawansa, with its 
history of the evangelising of Ceylon, had 
been the treasure-house of Ajanta artists. 
There are in some of the caves, notably 
One, pictures of ships and elephant-hurtte 
which seem to correspond to known frag- 
ments of that story. Yet again, in the 
same cave, there will be another picture 
of something frankly Puranic or Jatakyan, — 
such as the king stepping into the balances, 
in the presence of a hawk and a dove — and 
it is impossible in the present state of the 
paintings to make out the sequence. Here 
also occurs that political picture which 
dates the paintings of Cave One as after, 
but near, 626 A.D. It would be natural 
enough that the story of Ceylon should 
disipute with the Jatakas the interest of the 
Buddhist world. It formed the great 
romance of the faith. The same efforts 
had been made, and as great work done, in 
many other cases, but here was a country 
so small that the effort told. The whole 
civilisation yielded wilh enthusiasm to the 
stream of impulse that came to it from the 
home-land of its sovereigns. The Sacred 
Tree, with the prince Mahinda and the 
princess Sanghamitta,had formed an embassy 
of state, of which any country might be 
proud. And the connection thus made 
had been maintained. We may imagine, 
if we please, that there were students from 
Ceylon here in the Sangharama of Ajanta. 
Kings and nobles would doubtless send 
their sons to the monasteries for education, 
even as is still done in the villages of Burma 
and Japan. The East was early literary 
in her standards of culture, and the fact 
that monastic instruction would no way 
have benefitted a Norman baron need not 
make us suppose that the ministers and 
sovereigns of India, early in the Christian 
era, boasted an equally haughty illiteracy. 
The whole aspect of the caves, with the 
viharas containing the shrine of- the Great 
Guru, tells us of the development which 
their functions had undergone, from being 
simple Bhtkshugrihas to organised colleges, 
under the single rulership of the abbot of 
Ajanta, Hiouen-Tsang was only one out 
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of a stream of foreign guests who cafiiei . t<> 
the abbey, to give knowledge or to gather 
it. And we must, if we would see truly, 
people its dark aisles and gloomy shadows 
with voices and forms of many nation- 
alities, from widely distant parts of the 
earth. In Cave One is an historical 
painting of the Persian Embassy which 
Was sent by Khusru If. to Pulikesin I. about 
626 A.D. 

The cave 1 myself like least is Number 
T'wo. Here ve have side-chapels, con- 
taining statues of kings and queens, or it 
may be pious patrons of less exalted rank, 
in one case with a child. The painting also 
in this cave has in some cases deteriorated 
in quality, although some great master- 
pieces are to be found here. There are 
parts where we can only think that a 
master has painted the principal figure, 
and left the back-ground or the retinue to 
be done by pupils or subordinates, and in 
some places we find foreshadowings of 
faults that were afterwards, amongst the 
peasant-painters, to be carried far. There 
is an air of worldliness in placing the great 
of the earth almost in a line with the 
Master himself, though this must have been 
done long before the paintings were put on 
the walls, and the fact that some of these 
are also wanting in severity and stvle is a 
mere accident. There is another Cave, at 
the other end of the line, where we find 
the same order of paintings as here. 1 think 
it must be Twentv-one. Indeed through- 
out the series from Nineteen to Twenty- 
six, any painting that remains is very 
inferior to that in Caves One to Seventeen. 
The subjects are full of life and energy. 
The fault is only that there is not the same 
learnedness and grandeur of treatment as in 
the best works of the .Ajartta masters. 
Nowhere in the world could more beautiful 
painting be found, than in the king listen- 
ing to the golden goose in Cave Seventeen 
or than the Masque of Spring — which I 
would have liked to interpret as the 
entrance of Queen Maya into the Garden 
of Lumbini — on the top of a pilaster in the 
same cave. According to the distinguished 
critic who has just been at work upon them, 
these pictures have many of the character- 
istics that appear almo.st a thousand years 
later in the best works of the great Italian 
masters. This is seen, not only in general 


effects, but also in many of the detail-s of 
method. The painters knew, for instance, 
how to graduate the outline, so as to vary 
the intensity of its expression. And the 
same authority says that the anatomical 
knowledge shown in the modelling of limbs 
and flesh, is almost unapproachable. All 
this implies not only the advanced contem- 
porary development of painting, but also 
the highest degree of concentration, and 
respect for the work, on the part of the 
worker, h is this quality which seems 
somewhat to have lost its intensity in certain 
instances in Ca\'r Two. 

Mv own favourite amongst the caves is 
Four. But it is unfinished, and appears 
never to have been painted, inside. Its 
proportions are wonderful, wide, lofty, 
vast. “This might have been our West- 
minster Abbey sighed an Indian fellow- 
guest, as we entered It for the first time. 
And the words exactly express it. It might 
have been India’s Westminster Abbey. 

But as they stand, it is Cave One that 
contains the masterpiece. Here, on the 
left of the central shrine, is a great picture, 
of which the lines and tints are grown now 
dim, but remain still delicate. A man, 
young, but of heroic size, stands gazing, a 
lotus in his liand, at the world hefiue him 
He is looking down and out into the vihara. 
\bout him. and on the road behind him, 
stand figures ol ordinary size. And in the 
air are mythical beings, kinnaras and otliers, 
crowding to watch. This fact marks the 
central personage as Buddha. But the 
ornaments that he wears, as well as his 
tall crown, show that we have here Buddha 
the prince, not Buddha the ascetic, A 
wondrous compassion pervades his face 
and bearing, and on his left — that is, to 
the spectator’s right - stan% a woman, 
curving slightly the opposite way, but .seem- 
ing in every line to echo gently the feeling 
that he more commonly expresses. This 
picture is perhaps the greatest imaginative 
presentment of Buddha that the world 
ever saw. Such a conception could hardlv 
occur twice. Nor is it easy to doubt, vvitd 
the gate behind him and the waving palms 
of a royal garden all about him, that if is 
Buddha in that hour when the thought of the 
great abandonment first comes to him, Bud- 
dha on the threshold of renunciation, suddtnily 

realising and pondering on the terrible futilify 
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of th« life of man. His wife awaits him, 
gently, lovingly, yet with a sympathy, an 
heroic potentiality that is still deeper than 
all her longing sweetness. Yasodhara had 
a place, it seems in the dreams of themonk- 
pnintersof Ajanta, and it was the place of 
one who could cling in the hour of tender- 
ness, and as easily stand alone and inspire the 
farewell of a higher call. It was the place 
of one who was true and faithful to the 
greatness of her husband, not merely to 
his daily needs. It was the place of one 
who attained as a wife, because she was 
already great as a woman. 'These were 
the forms that looked down upon the noble 
Mahratta and Rajput* youth of the Kingdom 
of the Chalukyas, in their proudest days. 

* The Mahrattas arc described, as the people of the 
Aj inla country by Hiouen-'r.san/r. 'The throne was 


Students trained here may have been 
amongst those who officered the constant 
wars of their soveriegns against the 
Pallavas of Gonjeeveram, and repelled the 
invasions that began to fall upon India 
by the west coast, from the late seventh 
century onwards. In their country homes 
in the rich Indian land, or round the 
bivouac files on the field of battle in the 
after-years, they would turn in their 
thoughts to these faces, speaking of a 
nobility and pity that stand alone in human 
history. A man is what his dreams make 
him. Can we wonder that that age was 
great in India whose dreams were even such 
as these ? 

held in the hth, jlh, and 8th centuries by Chaliikya 
Rajputs. 


SUBHA 


I KANSL.VriiD FROM THE BeNG.M.I OF 

Sj. Rabindra Nath Tagore. 

(r) 

W HKN the girl was mimsd Suhhasini^* 
who knew that she would grow up 
a dumb girl ! Her two elder sisters 
were called Sukeshini and Suhdsini^ and for 
the sake of alliteration the father gave the 
name of Subhdsini to his youngest daughter. 
And people abbreviated the name into 
Suhhii. 

The two elder girls had been matched at 
great expense and after a mighty hunt for 
a bridegroom ; now the youngest one 
weighed heavily upon the oppressed heart 
nl her parents. 

It does not come home to every one that 
one who Cannot speak, is capable of feeling ; 
and so, everybody gave vent to their sense 
dark misgivings with regard to her 
future in her very presence. It was borne 
jn upon her from her infancy that she had 
oeen born as the curse of God in her fathcr^s 
nouse ; and in consequence of it she always 
tried to hide hers^ti away from the view 

* I he epithet is jn the feminine gender and literally 
I means Wtf/r. 


of observing eyes. She thought that it 
would be mighty relief to her if every one 
could forget her. But does any one forget 
his pain ? She was ever-present in her 
parents’ minds. 

Especially, her mother looked upon her 
in the light of a defect of her own self. 
For, a mother often deems her daughter 
to be more closely a part of herself than 
her son, and any imperfection in the 
daughter is considered by her to be an 
occasion for her own disgrace. The father 
Banikantha rather loved Subha more than 
his other daughters ; but her mother 
thinking her to be the curse of her womb 
did not take kindly to her. 

Subha had no power of speech, but .she 
had a pair of large, dark, long-lashed eyes, 
and her delicate lips quivered like tender 
shoots at the slightest touch oHceling. 

The thoughts that we express through 
the medium of language have to be shaped 
and moulded to a great extent by our own 
eflbrts -something like the process of 
translation ; it does not always come quite 
up to the mark, and often we blunder for 
lack of power. But dark eyes have to 
translate nothing, —the mind directly casts 
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its image on them ; the thoughts someticnes 
dilate upon them, at other times contract ; 
now they light up brightly and now they 
turn dim ; at one moment they gaze steadily 
like the setting moon and at another they 
reflect and refract in all directions like a 
sudden, swift flash of lightning. 'I'he 
eloquence of the eyes of one who has, from 
her birth, no other language than the 
expression of the face, is unlimited, un- 
fathomable, deep and vast — much like the 
transparent sky, the silent stage of the 
rising and setting of the bright orbs, of 
light and shade. In this speechless crea- 
ture there was a lonesome majesty as that 
of Great Nature herself. For these reasons, 
she was held in "umt^.hi-ig like an awe by the 
common herd of boys and girls ; and they 
did not play with her. She was silent and 
solitary like the still mid-day. 

U) 

Chandipur was the name of the village. 
The river was a little stream of Bengal - a 
village maiden, as it were. She did not 
stretch far ; the tiny rivulet flowed along 
‘without haste, without rest’ ; doing her work 
and never straying beyond the bourne of her 
banks ; she was connected, as it were, in 
one way or another with ever3^body in the 
villages along her course, (^n either sides 
stood human habitations and high banks 
over-shadowed by trees and the stream, like 
a veritable goddess of plenty presiding 
over the village, glided along swiftly and 
merrily all forgetful of self, busy with her 
numberless beneficent deeds. 

Right on the bank of the river was 
Banikantha’s house ; his bamboo fencing, 
his thatched house, his cow-shed, his shed 
for the husking pedal, has straw-heap, his 
tamarind tree, his orchards of mango-trees, 
jack-fruit-trees, and plantain-trees attract- 
ed the notice of every one sailing by. I 
cannot say whether any one noticed the 
dumb maiden in the midst of this domestic 
ease and affluence ; but whenever she 
found leisure, she came to the river-side. 

Nature compensated, as it were, for her 
lack of language. Nature seemed to speak 
for her. The babbling of the brook, the 
busy hum of men, the songs of boatmen, 
the twittenng of birds, the rustling of 
leaves, all blended together into one 
harmonions whole with the bustle and 


movement on all sides, broke against the 
ever-silent beach of the girPs heart, like 
the surging waves of the sea. These 
various notes and strange mOllmns of Nature, 
too, are, as it were, a language of the 
mute — a world-wide expansion of the 
long-eye-lashed Subha’s language ; from the 
grassy plot resonant with the chirpings of 
the crickets up to the starry regions beyoml 
the range of sound- there are only signs, 
gestures, songs, sobs and sighs. 

And when in the mid-day, the fishermen 
and the boatmen retired for their meals, 
when the householders enjoyed their siesta, 
the birds hushed their singing, the ferry- 
boats stopped their course, when the noisy 
world suddenly stopped in the midst of its 
work and assumed an awful aspect of 
solitude, then under the great fiery firma- 
ment sat silent and face to face, mute 
Nature and a mute maiden one under the 
wide expanse of sunlight, the other under 
the shade of trees. 

Not that Subha had not a number of 
intimate friends. These were the two cows 
of the cow-shed— Sharvasi and Panguli. 
They had never heard their names pro- 
nounced by her lips but they knew the 
sound of her foot-steps which had for them 
a speechless pathetic tune and was more 
eloquent and suggestive to them than any 
language. They could understand Subha’s 
caresses, rebukes, and entreaties more clearly 
and fully than human beings. 

Entering the cow-shed and encircling 
her arms round Sharvasi’s neck Subha 
rubbed her own cheek against her ear and 
Panguli gazed at her and licked her body. 

The girl regularly visited the cow-shed 
thrice a day and besides that, there were 
surprise visits too ; and when she met with 
any hard words at home she repaired to 
these her dumb friends at unexpected hours ; 
they could, by some blind instinct, feel, as 
it were, the heart-ache of the girl from 
her sad, gentle looks of patient endurance 
and drawing closer to her they rubbed their 
horn against her arms and thus tried to 
solace her wkh a mute eargerness. 

Besides these, there were a goat and a 
kitten ; but with them Subha’s friendship 
was not on such a footing of equality! 
yet they shewed enough of obedience 
to her. Day and night, in season and 
out of .season, little pussy unhesitatingly 
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availed herself of Subha’s cosy warm lap 
with the purpose of indulging in a sweet 
nap, and shewed by signs, that her sleep 
would be much expedited if Subha would 
smooth her neck and back with her soft 
delicate fingers. 

(3) 

Subha managed to pick up another 
companion from among creatures belong- 
ing to a higher scale n creation ; but the 
exact nature of the relation between them 
is rather difficult to ascertain, for he was a 
creature gifted with the power of speech 
and so they had between them, no common 
language. 

He was Protap, the \ oiitigest scion of the 
(ioswami family. He was a hopeless ne’er- 
do-well. After nianv efforts his parents had 
given up the hope that he would ever 
exert himself to better the condition of 
the family bv some work or other. Worth- 
less people have this advantage that 
though their own kith and kin become 
ilisgusted with them, they become favourite 
with aliens, for being tied to nothing they 
become public property, so to say. As a 
few public parks not attached to ^Iwelllng- 
houses are necessary to a town, so a few 
men without occupation, who are a sort 
of public property, are absolutely necessary 
10 a village. They always come handy 
whenever a hand falls short in a festivity or 
a ceremony. 

Angling was Protap's main hobby. It 
easily' killed a great deal of time. In the 
afternoon he was often found engaged in 
this occupation by the river-side, and on 
these occasions he often met Subha. In 
whatever work he might be engaged, Protap 
liked to have a companion ; and a silent 
companion is the best during angling ; 
hence Protap appreciated Subha’s north. 
Kor tins reason, he called her Su with an 
extra dose of fondness, though everybody 
else called her Subha. 

Subha sat under a tamarind tree, and 
near by, dropping the rod on the ground, 
IVotap gazed at the v\ater. He used to 
get regularly his daily allowance of pan 
from her, which she prepared with her own 
luinds. And I suppose, sitting there for 
Inng hours, she looked and looked and 
desired to be of some help to Protap, to 
he of any service to him, and to intimate 
h) him that even she was not an insignifi- 


cant creature after all in the world. But 
she had absolutely nothing to do. Then 
she inwardly prayed to Heaven for some 
supernatural power and she wished to 
perform by the power of manlrus some mar- 
vellous feat, at which Protap would be 
astonished and would say “Ah ! who knew 
that our Subhi possessed such marvellous 
powers ?” 

Suppose, Subha were a water-nymph ; 
slowly emerging from her watery bed, she 
would place a jewel of the serpent’s crown 
on the ghat. Leaving his contemptible 
occupation of angling, Protap with the 
jewel in his hand would dive into the 
water, and lo j there in the nether regions, 
his eyes would light upon — whom ? seated 
on a golden bedstead in the silver palace 

that dumb girl Su of our Banikantha’s 
house our Su, the sole princess of that deep, 
silent, diamond-illumined Patala. Could 
it not l)e so ? Was it so very impossible? 
No, nothing is impossible in reality. But 
still Su was born in the house of Banikantha 
instead of in the royal fannly of the deserted 
Patala and could, by no means, astonish 
Protap, a scion of the Goswanu family. 

Suhha was growing fast. By degrees, 
she could, as it were, realise her own self. 
As if, on a certain full-moon night a flood- 
tide from an unknown sea was filling her 
innermost self with a new unutterable 
sense of life. She looked to herself, thought, 
questioned, and could not understand. 

It was on a bright full-moon night that 
she opened the door of her bed-room and 
timidly peeped outside. Nature, too, on 
that moon-light-night sat like her waking, 
conipanionless, brooding over the sleeping 
world -she had reached, as it were, the 
utmost limit of the illimitable stillness — nay 
beyond that — and was shimmering with the 
mystery of her youth, with mirth and 
pensiveness, and could not utter a single 
syllable. On the verge of this silent 
craving Nature, stood a craving mute 
maiden. 

Meanwhile the parents burdened with 
this marriageable daughter grew anxious. 
People, too, had begun to ta|k. Even a 
rumour that they would be excommunicated, 
was afloat.^'^ Banikantha was in easy 

♦ In Hindu S(x:iely, every girl must be married, 
and married before she reaches the age of puberty. 
Otherwise there is strong social odium. 
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circumstances and had his two meals o(jrice 
and fish every day.^ -So he had maiiy 
enemies. 

After much laying of their heads together, 
the parents came to a definite point. Bani- 
kantha went abroad for some days. 

Returning at last, he said “Come, let us 
repair to Calcutta.” 

Preparations were forward for the 
journey. Like a misty morning, Subha’s 
whole heart was enshrouded, as it were, in 
the mist of her tears. For some days, she, like 
a dumb animal, persistently followed her 
parents with a vague sense of some uncertain 
dread. With her large, wide eyes she looked 
to their face and tried to understand she 
knew not what ; but they did not tell her 
aught by way of explanation. 

Meanwhile, one afternoon while angling. 
Protap laughingly said “Hey, Su, has a 
bridegroom at last been found for you ? — 
and you are going to be married ! Look 
here, don’t forget us!” After which he 
directed his attention towards his fishing- 
rod. 

As a deer pierced to the heart looks 
towards the hunter and seems to say in 
silent speech “What had 1 done to you !” 
thus did Subha cast her glance at Protap. 
That day she sat no more under the tree. 
She came where Banikantha was pulling 
at his hookah in his bed-room, after his 
mid-day siesta, and sitting near his feet 
she began to weep with her eyes fixed upon 
him. At last while he tried to console her, 
tears began to steal down his withered 
cheeks. 

The day after had been fixed for their 
trip to Calcutta. Subha went to the cow- 
shed to bid adieu to the companions of her 
childhood. She fed them with her own 
hands and with arms round their necks 
she looked at their faces with her eyes, 
eloquent with all the words that she 
could pack into them -tears trickling down 
the eye-lashes. 

It was the 12th night of the waxing 
moon. Subha came out of her bed-room 
and rolled on the grassy bed on the ever- 
familiar river-side, and clasping, as it were, 
this earth, — this mighty mute Mother of 
Mankind—with her two hands, she would 

• This is after all the standard pf comfort in Bengal 


fain tell her “Don’t you let me go, mother. 
Clasp thou too with thy two hands and 
keep me back.” 

One day, in a hired house in Calcutta, 
Subha’s mother dressed her in a superb 
style. She did her hair tightly with gold 
lace round her chiquon, covered her whole 
body with articles of jewellery and thus 
obliterated her natural beafity as much as 
she could. Tears flowed fast from Subha’s 
eyes and her mother sharply reprimanded 
her fearing lest the swollen eyes would 
make her look ugly, but the tears brooked 
not these accents of reproof. 

The bridegroom came in pers»on with a 
friend of his to see the bride. I he parents 
grew anxious, afraid and uneasy, as if 
some god had himself came down to choose 
the animal to be sacrificed at his altar. 
The mother doubly increased the girl’s 
torrents of tears by her rebukes and re- 
proaches administered from behind the 
scenes and sent her to the examiner. 

After protracted scrutiny the examiner 
gave in his verdict “So, so.” 

Specially, from the girl’s tears he came to 
inferthat she positssed a /tear t ; and he coun- 
ted that the heart which now wept at 
the sad prospect of separation from her 
parents, might but tomorrow come to 
his own use. Her tears only increased her 
worth like the pearl in the oyster-shell 
and did not plead a word in her behalf. 

After a consultation of the almanac the 
ceremony was performed on a very auspici- 
ous day. 

The parents gave away their dumb 
daughter to a stranger and returned home 
— thus their caste was preserved and the 
life after ensured. 

Fhe bridegroom served in the N.-W. P.'" 
and very soon after . the wedding he took 
his wife there. 

Within a week or so, all catme to see that 
the new bride was dumb. None understood 
that she was not to blame for it. She had 
not deceived any one. Her big pair of eyes 
had told everything but none could 
understand it. She looked in all directions 
but could find no language. She did not 
see the faces familiar to her from her birth, 
that understood the mute’s language ; — a 
never-ceasing incommunicable cry of 

* Now, the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
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sorrow began to ring within the girl's 
ever-silent heart ; none, save the Searcher 
of hearts did hear It. 

rhis time her husband examined with 
both the senses of ear and eye and brought 


home a bride gifted with the power of 
speech, 

Anath Nath Mitter. 

Bangabasi College, 

Calcutta. 


FRUIT PRESERVING IN MUZAFFARPUR^ 


T here was a time in Bengal when it 
w'as considered degrading for any 
hhadra~lok or gentleman to engage in 
industrial pursuits. His highest ambition 
was to be a lawwer or a “Deputy” or a 
Doctor, and failing that, to have the 
comfortable post of a teacher or a clerk. 
These professions becoming overcrowded, 
and other openings being practically shut 
to him, there has been great difficulty for 
him in obtaining a living. If there is an 
advertisement for a clerk on Rs. 20 a 
month, hundreds of applications pour in 
with piteous tales of distress, but if it be 
for a skilled w'orkman on Rs. 30 a month 
very few’^ will be found to apply, and those 
who do apply will dictate their own terms. 
Tilt* difference in treatment on the part 
nf employers is also very noticeable. In the 
cast' of workmen agreements are taken and 
care is taken to see that they are contented 
and stick to their posts, while in' the case 
uf clerks no such care is taken. There have 
evi n been cases of clerks being assaulted and 
pulled by the ear. 

Since the Impetus given to sivadeshi and 
other things by the partition of Bengal, the 
aversion for industry has given place to an 
anxiety to do somelhiiig to promote it, 
iind it is now universally accepted that the 
only way out of the distressing situation, 
lies in the industrial regeneration of the 
country. Unfortunately the moneyed 
classes in Bengal, with a few honorable 
exceptions, have not joined the movement, 
'^"d continue their investments in land 
anti Government promissory notes, and 
'Tioch of the Swadeshi business of the 
Country is suffering from want of financial 
support. 

In such a state of things it is very gratify- 
to find any new and promising industry 


being undertaken by men of education and 
position. Mr. Eiasanti Charan Sinha, m.a., 
a vakil of the High Court practising in the 
District Court of Muzaffarpur, and enjoying 
a good reputation in the bar, has been a 
genuine and quiet wmrker for swadesht. 
His admirable earnestness in everything 
he takes up coupled with his high character, 
commands the respect of all who know him. 
Last year Mr. Sinha in communication 
with Mr. A. B. Sircar, who was then study- 
ing PTuit Chemistry in the Stanford 
University, California, made some experi- 
ments in canning the Tirhut mangoes and 
lichis and his general scientific knowledge 
(Mr. Sinha is an m.a, in science) helped 
him materially to carry out the experiments 
successfully. The preserves were highly 
spoken of by European gentlemen, and Mr. 
Maude, the Commissioner of the Patna 
Division, in his opening speech at the 
Behar Agricultural and Industrial Exhibi- 
tion held at Bankipur In February last, 
spoke of “ canned fruit exported from 
Muzaffarpur, possibly in the near future to 
places all over the world.” He wasaw^arded 
medals at the Bankipur and Dhubrl 
Exhibitions. 

No doubt the preservation of fruits in 
sugar is an ancient industry in India, but 
in the process employed and the excessive 
amount of sugar used, the fruits lose their 
flavour and do not last long. While the 
fruits preserved by the modern scientific 
method, retain their flavour so well, that it 
is often difficult to say that one is not having 
the taste of the fresh fruit. Some fruits, 
such as the pine-apple, improve in flavour 
in canning. Of course the fruits will last 
as long as the tin will last. 

Muzaffarpur is famous for its mangoes 
and lichis, and with such good raw material 
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Can making Department. 


at hand^ there is a good prospect of success machines. The young men were intended 
in conducting fruit canning operations on for exercising supervision, l^ut they were 
a business scale. 'I'his year the Bengal trained in all the different kinds of work 
Preservirrg Company was formed by Mr, including working the machines. And it 
Sinha, Mr. A. B. Sircar being the Director was well that thej^ were so trained. When 
and one of the partners. After finishing bis one day through carelessness one of the 
special course in Fruit Chemistry, Mr, Sircar workmen in jured his fingers in a machine, 
studied Bacteriology, obtained his Diploma none of the others would take his phtce, 
and was made a Member of the American till one of the young gentlemen worked the 
Chemical Society. He worked for months machine for some time. There is reason to 
in some of the canneries of California and believe that if hi^h caste people take to 
Oregon to acquire a thorough practical Industrial work in right earnest, they bring 
experience in fruit canning, and thus to bear upon it an amount of moral force 
equipped he arrived home in April last, to which is ordinarily wanting in the masses, 
conduct personally the canning operations from whom usually our supply of workmen 
of the Company. . is drawn. 

In the United States of America, where The tin cans made In the factory are 
canning is done on a large scale, the canners exactly like those we get from America, 
buy their cans from manufacturers of tin- and they seem to be very well-made. One 
ware. Suitable cans not being available in heavy press cuts the ends and caps of the 
this country, the company had to indent, cans, and there are shearing, body-forming, 
from America, can-making machines select- horning and crimping machines all driven 
ed by Mr. Sircar. Mr. Stnha put some high- by an engine, and it is very interesting 
caste young men to the work and they to see them working. The soldering 
acquitted themselves very well at the also done with machines* and lastly the 
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Pl’Kl.INCi MaNGOKS. 


jfstiiijnr machine shows if the can has been 
made air-tight. 

I'hcn come the operations of canning. 
Mangoes are carefully pared, and stones 
taken out. Lichis are only peeled. Over- 
ripe, bruised^ or otherwise unfit fruits are 
rejected. The fruits are put in the cans, 
which are then weighed and filled with 
syrup. Then the cap Is soldered on to the 
opening of the can with a capping steel, 
leaving a vent-hole in the middle for 
driving out the air inside the can. Steam 
from a boiler is passed into water in a 
l;<rgc wooden vat, and the cans are placed 
in the boiling water in crates suspended 
from a crane. This is called exhausting. 
After the air has been driven out, the vent- 
hole is soldered up and again the cans arc 
pnt in the boiling water, and this opera- 
finn is tailed processing. After a certain 
hme the cans are taken out and placed in 
du: cooling vat. This completes the process 
<^1 preservation, and it is rather ficientific 


and technical in detail. Some of the fruit 
cans are put in an incubator, and the fruit 
is examined with a microscope to see if 
it is free from bacteria. 

Fruits suitable for preservation not being 
available, the factory was closed in the 
begin n ng of August. The number of 
workmen employed by the company was 
more thai» 80 per day. In working with 
machinery the company have gained valu- 
able experience this year, and they expect 
to increase their outturn in future, when 
the number of workmen will be several 
hundreds. The company had no difficulty 
in finding men for their works, as the wages 
paid were very good, and much higher than 
the wages prevailing in the locality: Mr. 
Sircar is of opinion that with sugh training 
as they had, the men acquitted themselves 
very well, and the quality of their work 
under good supervision did not suffer in 
comparison with similar work done in 
America. 
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Exhausting and Processing Department. 


The Company have in view other efforts will be crowned with success for 
industries and the employment of young the good of the country, 

men in them. It is to be hoped that their Mu^affarpur. Pran Kumar Roy, b.l. 


EDUCATION IN JAPAN 


I. 

T his paper on education in Japan is 
based on the reports of the Japanese 
Government Department of Education 
exhibited in the Anglo-Japanese Exhibition, 
London (1910), and on the article in the 
special Japanese e ’ition of the ‘^London 
Times” of the 19th of July, 1910. 

l.-^GfiNERAL. 

Devtslopment of Japanese Education : — 
japwese civifteation finds its source tii remote 
antiquity. In 270 A.D*, the Tripartite Kingdom 


(Corea) presented to our Imperial Court the Chinese 
classics, which opened the ^ates for the inflow of the 
Chinese and Hindoo civilizations. This gave rise to 
a unique development of educational culture. In 
the reign of Mommn Tenno, 701 A.D., an "Ordinance 
relating to Education" was issued, and an impelii!> 
was given to education, by the establishment of 
universities and national schools. It must be re- 
membered that the foundation of these institutions 
antedated the “Educational Ordinance" of Charle- 
magne, by a hundred years or more, Oxford University 
by one hundred and seventy one years, and St. 
Peter's College, the first at Cambridge, by five 
hundred and fifty -six years. 

Bui the existing .system of education, with 
universities and public schools, has been developel 
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lot the most part during- the reign of the present 
p,ii|)('ror. In 1868. the Tokugawa Shogunate, which 
hafl i>otn founded in the early part of the seventeenth 
,( itiirv, was ended, and with the Restoration, the 
new era of Meiji — the "Enlightened Reign" — began. 
The question of education soon engaged the attention 
(,i His Impef-ial Majesty. In 1869, an ordinance 
n iating to universities, middle, and elementary schools 
wa^ issued, and in 1871 the Department of Education 
was ( stablished, for the control and supervision of all 
educational matters throughout the empire. 

The object aimed at by the State may be 
gathered from the imperial instruction 
issued in 1872 to the effect that — 
luiiication was essential for all persons, and that 
whd-eas in the past, learning had ofteti been looked 
upon as a means of securing official position, hence- 
forwiird the whole popiihit ion of the country, regard- 
less (»/ ('lasses, must be educated, so that no village 
should contain a house devoid of learning, nor any 
house contain an illiterate inmate. 

Writing in the London Times Baron 
Dairoku Kikuchi, President of the Imperial 
Kyoto University, remarks that "education 
is regarded as one of the most important 
function of the State.” 

'I'he readers will thus note that the whole 
of the existing educational .system in Japan 
has developed within the last 50 years. 
The progress as reported below is remark- 
able. 

The school system : 

I'hc Japanese school system, like (hat of other 
ri\ill/ed countrie.s, is of three kinds, viz., general 
education, special education, and technical education. 
In tlu' wide sense of the term, special education 
i'liliides technical education, but as the education 
\v))i( 1) prepares farmers, mechanics or merchants has 
"i.iny points which are peculiar to itself for the sake 
<>l dist inction, it has been placed in a separate category. 
l'-u( h kind of education is divided, according to grade, 
iiUo prirnarv, secondary, and higher education. 

^icneral education alms at giving the knowledge 
'ind training essential to everybody. It docs not 
P'vtcnd to prepare pupils for any particular occupation. 

II. — Primary Education. 
file schools of primary grade which impart this 
lu'ral education are called elemenUry schools. It 
intended that to these schools all the children of 
nation, irrespective of position or difTerence of 
j ||( \imstances, should resort, in order to obtain the 
knowledge and training essential for everyday life. 

I His particular, the system of education resembles 
ui.it ol the United States of America, rather than those 
n' H'nropean countries. 

baron Kikuchi sums up the whole ques- 
tiori of Elementary Education in Japan 
the following few sentences, which we 
^■'dl from the "London Times”:— 

the base of the whole educational system lies 


the Elementary School. Below this there is the kinder- 
garten, to which children may be admitted at the age 
of three until they becotne of the school age; but the 
kindergarten cannot be regarded as forming a part of 
the national educational system. 

The object of elementary education is defined in ihe 
first article of the Imperial Ordiiwmce on Elcmi i. 
Schools as follows ; — "Elementary schools are dej-igned 
to give to children the rudiments of moral education 
ana of civic eclucvUion, together with such general 
knowledge and skill as are necessary for life, while 
due attention is paid to the bodily development." 

Elementary .schools are divided into ordinary and 
higher schools, the two being, however, often combined 
in one school building. The ordinary elementary 
school course extends over six years and is o>^ligatory 
on every child, who must enter it at the beginning of 
first school year after it has completed its sixth year 
of age. Every local community is bound to make 
necessary provisions for the free education of every 
child within its jurisdiction, and to see that parents 
send their children to school. Exemptions from 
compulsory attendance can be granted by the headman 
of a IfX'al community on grounds of physical disability, 
absolute poverty of parents, Ike. d ne ' ' 

.'iry school course may extend over eitE i 1 ■ 

years, at the option of the local authorities. A small 
tuition fee may be charged. 

We have italicised some words in this 
quotation. The Elementary Schools Impart 
an education which aims at the intellectual, 
moral and bodily development of children 
in such wise as to fit them for their place 
in society as members of the nation. 

Schools and scholars according to the 
figures for the 40th statistical year of Meiji 
reign : — 

The number of elementary schools in iy<,>7-(>8 was 
.>7, 1 25, with an enrolment of 5,713,698 children; out 
of this number the average dail)' attendance was 
5, 276,113, giving 92 pel cent, of attendances. The 
i-niagt- of children enrolled out of the total number 


ot children under 

■ obligatio 

n to .attend 

wa.s 



1893. 

1903. 

J906. 

1907. 

Boys ... 

74-8 

966 

98*2 

9«-5 

Girls ... 

40-6 

89-6 

94' 

96-1 

Average 

• .S87 

93 2 

96-3 

97-4 


In 1907 there were 69 normal schooLs, with 12,296 
male and 4,412 female pupils. 

The courses of instruction in the ordinary 
elementary school are : Morals, Japanese 
Language, Arithmetic, Japanese History, 
Geography, Science, Drawing, Singing, 
Gymnastics, Sewing and Manual WorE. 
Japanese History, Geography and Science 
only commence in the 5th School year and 
sewing in the 3rd. The reader will observe 
that in these schools no foreign language is 
taught and that lessons in singing and 
drawing are given from the very first school 


9 
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year. In the Higher Elementary Schools, 
agriculture, commerce ami English langUi^fge 
are added to the subjects of instructions 
mentioned above. 

School attendance : The period of school- 
ing begins on the i\ext day after the child 
reaches the 6lh year of its age and expires 
when it reaches its 14th year. The method 
of enforcing attendance is typically 
oriental. 

The Mayor or headman has to make an investigation 
concerning the children living in his city, town or 
village who will reach the beginning of the school 
attendance period by the month of April of the follow- 
ing year, and he has to make a list of them by the end 
of the year ; where the school year begins in September 
he must have ready by the end of June his register of 
children who will reach the beginning of their school 
period in September. The guardians of such children 
are then notified beforehand of the day on which they 
must send their children to school. The names of 
such children, and the day on which they should 
enter the school, are communicated to the scfiool 
director concerned, who prepares a school register in, 
which to enrol the names of those children entering 
school at the beginning of the school year, while an 
attendance register is also made, in which the daily 
attendance of the children at school is recorded. When 
any of those children whose names have been given by 
the headman do not enter the school within seven days 
after the day appointed for their entr.unce, the school 
makes a report thereupon to the headman in charge. 
When children belonging to the school absent them- 
selves for seven consecutive days without good reason, 
their guarrlian.s must at once be notified thereof, and be 
instructed to make the children attend. In case their 
absence continues for another successive seven d.ivs, 
the headman in charge must be notified tliereof. On 
receipt of such notification, the headman impresses 
upon the guardian the necessity of making the children 
•enter the school or attend regularly. When such a 
pressing intimation is given for the second time and 
still no notice is taken of their neglect to enter or attend 
the school, the matter is reported to the ■ j 

authorities. On receipt of such report, the district 
headman (Guncho) on behalf of the town, or village 
headman, or the local governor on behalf of the mayor, 
makes a fresh pressing demand that the children shall 
be compelled to enter or attend school. 

Fees : — As a rule no fees are charged in 
ordinary Elementary schools. The number 
of schools in which tuition fee iiad 
not been entirely abolished by the end of 
1907-08 w ts not more th m 4 per cent, of the 
entire number of such schools. Sir Lewis 
Dane, Lieutenant Governor, Punjab, who, 
the other day, read a .sermon to the 
manager of the Sardar Dyal Singh College, 
Eahore, deprecating in a way the step they 
had taken to remit fees in the Primary 
Department of their school, may note and 
digest the fact. 


Popular control of Eliraentary Educa- 
tion ; — 

In the di.scharge of school business belonging to ihe 
public corporation, as well as that of the state by ihc 
mayors or headmen, their special auxiliary agent is the 
educational committee. This committee must have 
among the members male teachers of the city, town, or 
village elementary schools. The dulie.s of the com- 
mittee consi.st of as.sisting the mayors, the city council, 
headmen of towns or villages, heads of schools union| 
and url>an district headmen or their .substitutes, and 
in stating their views in reply to inquiries on matters 
relating to school attendance, .school equipments, 
c.stimatcs of current expenses, tuition fees, stock fund, 
adjustment of the courses of instruction, numhci of 
school years, establishment or abolition of supplement- 
ary courses, ike. 

School discipline : 

I'he scliool discipline is intended to be a means ol 
instilling into the minds of the children the princi- 
ples of good conduct and this by example and praclice, 
'I'he methods employed are various ; such as, making 
a .scliool have its own set precepts, its school song and 
school flag and school uniform (regulation dress and 
regulation cap), making children clean tlie school room, 
and perform other work in such a way as to foster m 
them a spirit of labour and diligence. I'o form in 
children the habit ol economy a limit is put to their 
scIkx)! expenses. The children arc allowed to elcci 
from amongst themselves the head of each (dass 
or group. Sometimes all the children are 
gathered in one hall to listen to some lecture in a 
popular and easy style. I'he children are also rcquiicd 
to tend the plants and flowers in the school garden, 
etc. 

Medical examination of pupils; - 

A school physici^in should attend the scliool oni e 
at least every month more especially at the beginning 
and end of the school year, and should inspect into 
and see whether or not the school rooms are well 
ventilated, whether the liglit is properly admitted, 
whether the desks and benches are suitable, wheilier 
the distaiu e between the desks and the black-bu.n d, 
the condition of the fire-place.s, the tenqierature ol die 
rooms, and matters connected with the books, charts 
and black-board are perfectly satisfactory, looked at 
from the sanitary standpoint ; whether the cleaning 
of the school is properly executed, Whether the drinking 
water is good, ikc. Wlicn he sees any of tlie children 
ill, he should give notice thereof to the director and 
tell him how to take care of such children, according 
to the nature of the illne.ss. He should examine dir 
physique of the children, and should carry out proper 
measures for the prevention of epidemic diseases, 
as also for disinfection. 

III. — Secondary Education. 

Middle Schools Next to the Elementary 
Schools come the Middle Schools. 

At pre.sent there is but one kind of middle school tm 
the purpose of imparting a higher general ediicaiiun, 
and serving at the same time as a stepping-si '^ric 
toward tire attainment of a still higher education' 
Equal attention is paid to literary culture and to in^ 
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is to go too far 

,„ ihf direction of a strict mechanical uniformity, 
Alilii’ugh rules hav'e been made regarding the standard 
t orn SI S of study and the principal points to be noted 
in K aciiing, the introduction of more or less alteration 
or modification is permitted *t0 each school 
^iid some subjects, as for Instance, lav and 
econ"inics, and singing, may be omitted entirely, 
iind I lie hours alloted lo them may be appropriated to 
oil 1(1 .Studies. In the supplementary course the 
iniliision is permitted, as optional studies, of such 
siilijc cl as are connected with the industry of the 
loc.iliiy. 

In the matter of admission to these schools 
110 distinction is made. 

Secondary education being directly connected with 
coinpuKory education, it is made a fundamental 
|)i luciplc* not lo admit anybody, regardle.ss of distinc* 
iKiiis of rank or position, unless he has passed through 
the ordinary elementary school course of six years, or 
IS 111 possession of attainments equivalent tliereto ; 
and ulion the number of applicants is in excess of 
the number required, the choice of students is detei - 
niinrd liy comptrativo excellence of character and 

sLli(ilar.shi|i. 

Tin* suhjeers tnughr In these Middle 
Schools include Morals, Japanese Language 
and Cliinese Classics, Foreign Languages, 
History, Ciengraphy, Matheitiat ics, Natural 
illsiory, Physics and Cliemistrv, Law and 
hcononiics, Drawing, Singing ant! (ivmnas- 
iics. The foreign language taught in these 
schools is I'diglish, ( ierinan or French. Much 
inqiortance is attached, says the official 
reporter, to the Japanese language in which 
licstlte foundation of the riational sentiment, 
and to the classic.il Chinese, which having 
furnished the beginnings of the Japanese 
rnligluenment is closely connected with 
fhe thought of the nation. At the same 
tunc the importance of the modern foreign 
languages and mathematical and physical 
sciences in duly recognised and never allowed 
he lost sight ^f. 

1 he object of training : — 

Hk' object of training combined with di.sei|)liue 
'^s ill i|,e reali/alion of the principles of the middle 
'’i liool education, which concerns itself little with the 
'UiKiunL of knowledge imparted as compared with 
"inejiig into exercise what small amount of knowledge 
Ids been already acquired, so as to cultivate a habit 
n flcyiinn aiul sound judgment. In art studies, 
h'‘ objec t riinied at is that all the students should be 
K'rc 11 practice, not too much time being given to mere 
‘ '''loursty or lecturing on the part of the teacher ; and 
'i^iriction i.s placed on the mere exercise of mecha- 
j'li-al memory by the pupils, proper scope being given 
die expression of thought in their own ianguage» 
dial they may slate their own Individual views 
their own special stand-point. Much importance 
dioiefore, attached to the fostering of tlie power 


of observation, not a mere superficial observation, but 
a seeing into the internal relation of all those parts 
which together form the whole. 

History teaching;— 

And as regards history the following directions 
given ; — “In teaching history It shall be the chief aim 
to make clear the peculiar points in our national consti- 
tution by showing the pupils whence come all the 
social changes, the decline and prosperity of a state' — 
especially with reference to the process of development 
in our country.’’ 

Physical culture : — 

Physical culture is given not solely with the object 
of strengthening the bodily frame of the pupils, but 
also with the aim of preventing them from falling into 
inactive and idle liabils. With this aim in view 
encouragement is now given in most schools to such 
exercises. In training, too, the hours for gymnastics 
were increased in the iqth year of Meiji (1886) ; and 
in addition to common gymnastics, military drills were 
made a part of the regular lessons, by which means 
it was hoped that a martial spirit would be aroused and 
bodily growth he promoted, while habits of order and 
discipline were being ftisiered. Then, as extra ex- 
ercises, on tfie one hand, such games and sports were 
adopted as are in vogue in Kiiropc and America, 
while, on the other hand, the military arts of old 
japan were added. In this wa>' a thorough disciplin- 
ary training w.as established. Judo (the art of self- 
defence) and Kendo (fencing), military exerci.ses of 
our samurai from the most ancient times in Japan, 
in particular, were encouraged, not merely as an 
accomplishmeiu but as a help towards maintaining the 
national spirits, these exercises having had much to 
do with the development of (Japanese chivalry). 

Onr pres(!nt day middle schools teach these exerci.ses 
as optional subjects ; while in some schools regular 
lessons are given in either one or the other of the.se 
exerci.ses. .Swimming, loo, is encouraged and taught 
as a good summer exercise. 

Connection between home and school : — 
A constant communication is kept up be- 
tween the home and the school in regard 
to the state of progress of each pupil. Says 
Baron Kikuchi in the “Times”: — 

In Japan co-education stops at the elementary .stage; 
in secondary and higlier educ-ition bo)s and girls 
are laughi in sc'parale schools. bo\- or a girl who 
is to receive higher education cease.s the elementary 
.stage of education ai the end of the si.x years' elemen- 
tary school course and enters a secondary school, 
which is a “middle school” in the case of boys, and 
for girls the “girls' high school.” A middle sch(xil 
course is of five years' duration. 


'The figures at the end of 

1907 - 

-08 were 

as follows : — 

No. of 

No. of 

.schools.* 

pupils. 

Middle schools 

285 

1 10,876 

Girls’ high schools ... 

132 

59.9^7 

Higher normal schools (for men) 

2 

975 

Higher normal school (tor women) 

I 

365 
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IV. Higher Education. 

We have taken the following fronn BaTon 
Kikuchi’s account of the higher education 
as published in the “London Times. 

Boys who desire to enter Imperial Universities must 
after leaving the middle schools attend a “higher 
school,” where they have to take a three years’ course 
preparatory for the University ; thus a student is 
necessarily over 20 years of age when he enters an 
Imperial IJniversity. There are at present eight higher 
schools admitting about 2,000 pupils annually; but 
as there are each year about 9,000 candidates for 
admission into those higher schools, there is a 
competitive examination for entrance, so that the 
Imperial Universities obtain a number of highly 
qualified students. 

There are two Imperial Universities, one in Tokyo 
and one iti Kyoto, besides two more in course of 
organization, the one in the north-east, having its 
centre in Sendai, and the other in the south-west, 
in the island of Kyushu, having its centre in Fukuoka. 
There are six ‘'colleges” or faculties in the Imperial 
University of Tokyo — vig., colleges of law (having 
courses in law, economics, and commerce); of medicine 
(having courses in medicine and pharmacy) ; of 
engineering (having courses in civil engineering, 
mechanical engineering, marine engineering, naval 
architecture, technology of weapons, electrical 
engineering, architecture, applied cbernistry, technology 
of explosives, and mining and metallurgy) ; of 
literature (having courses in philosophy, history, and 
literature) ; of science (having courses in mathematics, 
astronomy, physics, chemistry, botany, zoology, 
geology, and mineralogy) ; and of .agriculture (having 
Cour.ses in agriculture, agricultural chemistry, forestry, 
and veterinary surgery). 

In Kyoto there are four “colleges,” science and 
engineering being taught in one college, besides the 
medical college in Fukuoka, which is to be a part of the 


south-western University, but is at present affiliated lo 
this University, while the course in agriciiliure is as \ ,)| 
tyanfing. Cdunjes in and >medical colleges art' of 
four years' duration, in pthgi.s they extetfd over ihi f i 
years, so that siudenis are Over 24 and 2 ^ years f)f tire 
respectively at tin* rinn* ot graduation Students m ly 
after graduation remain atrd prosecute post-gradu tie 
studies in the University. There are 182 rlims 
in Tokyo and 130 chairs in Kyoto, although they .no 
not all actually filled at present by full profe.sHors. 
Assistant professors and lecturers are appointed lo 
occupy some of them temporarily. 

Special Colleges, 

Those who do not wish to go on to Imperial 
Universities or who cannot do so for want of means or 
ability may enter “special colleges” or “technical 
special colleges.” Special colleges are colleges of law, 
medicine, pharmacy, literature, and languages, hisim \ 
and philosophy, theology, fine arts, music, 8rc., wIuk' 
many of the subjects are the same as in “colleges” of 
Imperial Universities, but neces.sarily of a lower grade 
for the students come directly from secondary schools, 
and are consequently not so well prepared. So-called 
private “universities” belong to this category : ihcy 
have often preparatory courses of their own, hm 
students when admitted are generally not equ.al in 
capacity to those of Imperial Universities, being 
mo,stly ihqse who are unable tf) enter the liighei 
.schools. 

The number of Graduates; — 

The number of students who have graduated ironi 
the Imperial Universities is already over ten thou.s.ind. 
These persons, in following various professions and 
(Kcupations, have been putting what they learned ini" 
practice, and have thus contributed much tow'ards tin 
pPogress and development of the Japanese nation. 

The following table g’ives the number of the gradu.itcs 
of the Imperial Universities, as ascertained in March, 
in the 42nci year of Meiji ( k/m/). 


Number of Graj3Uates of the Imperial Univeksitie.s. 


Colleges. 


University. 

Tokyo Imperial University, 

College of 
S' Law. 

OC 

.yj College of 
^ Medicine. 

College of 
Engineering. 

0 i 

0) 3 

=5 s 
LZ' 

i,t68 

c/T College of 

^ Science. 

.*.'2 be 

9 .2i '& 

U 0 c 

ij 

S2 

be’a 
.a u 
*0 'P 

748 

h 

Kyoto Imperial University. 

564 

522 

- 

- 

- 

537 

- 


Tdhoku Imperial University. 

- 


- 


- 

- 

26 


T OTAL. 

3,202 

2,050 

2,057 

1,168 

523 

537 

774 

H),3' ' 


V. — Technical Education. 

A great deal of attention has lately been paid to 
technical education, by which we mean chiefly educa- 
tion in techno’ 'v: g! ‘ i.r' commerce, and 
agriculture. T. ■. I : ol- , of several grades ; 
thus we have a course in commerce in the law college, 


and course in variou.s branches of engineering 
agriculture in respective colleges of the imperial 1 
versity of Tokyo, while there are courses in enginct i 
in the science .'hm! t '‘g’l • j : ‘ng 1 <'il< gi of the tJnivi 1 - ii> 
of Kyoto; Be!< w wi; “technical 

colleges,” into which students are admitted directly 
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pp oraduation from middle schools,; such are the 
(gLduu (logical colleges of Tokyoj Osak8« Kyoto, and 
l^uinarnoto,, the agriculture!) tSi^leges of Nforioka and 
l^yiisliu, the commercial colleges of Tokyo, Kobe, 
r<po;isal{i, Otaru, A'c. All of these are xrentral 
tfcm i nrnent institutions, having a course three to 
four years, and there are likewise a few colleges 
tp;,intMined by local communities and by private 
endowment. 

I echnical Schools — Classes A and B. 

B( sides these, which belong to the higher education 
iri;i(lc, there are technical schools of secondary grade, 
with a course of three to four years, to which pupils 
;ire admitted from higher elementary schools or from 
the ^H ond year of middle and girls’ high schools ; these 
i islilutinns are called technical schools of Class A. 
[iriow ihe.se, again, there arc technical .schools of the 
riass B. to which children are admitted on completion 
of the ordinary elementary school course. Besides 
those there are also technical supplementary schools 
'cMuiiiuialion schools, night schools, iWc.) for those 
who cannot attend regular schools. 

Bolore tfie war with China, in t8()4-p5, there were 
bill low special technical schools in Japan ; but since 
th(‘ii ihf'i'C has been a great demand for the .services of 
iiitolligent young men possessed of higher technical 
cdiu uion, owing to the sudden increase of all kinds of 
imdcrtakings. The govt'rnmenl has, accordingly, 
l(;ii(l great attention to the question of an increase in 
ilu' niimber of schools of this kind, and in the ^hth 
yc.ii of Meiji issued a Special School Ordinance 

pill ing all schools of this kind under control of the 
myiil.'itions contained in this ordinance. 

Since the war with Russia, in there have 

such dev'clopments in our industri.’d world that 
itu' flcrnand for the scrxdce of intelligent \oung men 
h'is l)(‘( ()me e\'en s'till moi e pressing, and the number 
"f sprcial technical .schools has increased accordingly. 

I he number of special technical schools and technical 
si hddls now in existence is as fo)lo\v.s; — 

Special rECHNU^AL Schools. 

J I ' liiiical schools — g (of which 2 are tun yet opened) 

Vi-' ' 'cultural schools — 3 (of which i is not yet opened), 
f I'mnuM cial schools — 6 (of which i is not yet opened). 


Total ... 18. 

I'lauMCAL Schools oe Secondary Grade. 

I ''I hnical .schools gfk . 32 

Vpncultural .schools .. ... 78 

f ynivnercial .schools ... • ... hi 

‘Nautical schools , ... ... 11 

^l.iiine products schools ... .. ... 0 

Total u>d 

Technical School.s of Primary Grade. 

)l>lirentices’ schools 7^ 

•V" ''cultural schools ... ... ... 92 

Commercial schools *7 

'''I I rine products schools ... ... h 

I hose in which two or more than two distinct h 
course.s — its for instance; commerce and f 
agriculture, or industry and commerce — are I ' 
established. ) 

'I'OTAL . 20J 
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StTFPLaMBNT.Aftt TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 
Technical schools ... 227 

.\gricuhural schools ... , 4 » 4‘>7 

Commercial schools 

Maiirte products schools ... ... 94 v 

I'oTAL 4,908 

Object and Coi*rses of Study. 


I'he object of the higher technical schools is to give 
those intending to engage in agricultural, technical, 
and commercial pursuit.s, a more advanced know'ledge 
of arts and sciences. 'I’he subjects taught in tllese 
schools are .as follows : - 

In the special agricultural schools : — a gri cult 11 re, 
forestry, .and veterinary medicine ; in the special 
technical .schools mechanics, dyeing, weaving, cera- 
mic.s, applied chemistry, electricity, m.arine engineering, 
naval architecture, architecture, civil engineering, 
mining and metallurgy, designing, and brewing; in 

the special commerci.al school.s: -practice in all matters 

connected with commercial undertakings. 

'Fhe special technical schools, c lassihed according to 
the subjects taught, are as follows: — 

Eyeing 3 

\\ caviny , , ... 3 

Ccr.amics . . .. , . 2 

.Applied cliemistry ... . 2 

Mc'chanics . 5 

Itlcctric.'il mechanics , 1 

Klectrical chcmislry . , i 

Klectricily .. ., , 2 

Marine engineering . . ,, i 

N.'iv.'il architecture . .. ,, ... i 

Architecture 3 

Civil engineering . . , . 2 

Mining .incl metallurgy 3 

Designing 2 

Browing i 

Commeret; 3 

Agriculture .. . 2 

P'orestry .. . 2 

Veterinary medicine . . i 

As regards .schools of marine prodiict.s, there is not 
yet one. 

Phe total number of the students in the 
special technical schools Is 5337 of whom 
272 arc forei^Mers. Anion)^ these latter the 
Chinese and Koreans are by far the 
numerous. Then there are technical .schools 
of secondary grade which aim at giving 
education to those intending to engage in 
business. 

The different kinds of tliis clas.s of school are : — 
Technical schools, agricultural schools, schools of seri- 
culture, schools of forestry, .schools of veterinary 
medicine, marine products schools, commercial -ichools 
.and nautical schools. 

'I'he subjects taught in the regular course are morals, 
Japanese, mathematics, physics, chemi-str}', drawing, 
and gymnastics, in addition to the subjects belonging 
to the"»xispective technical courses of study and practice. 
Beside these, other subjects may be added according to 
the circumstances of the locality. The subjects taught 
ih the pfeparatory course are morals, Japanese, 
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arithmetics, geography, hlsiot v, 'i:le:ia’, drawing, and 
i.\ :'!!vi'-r< Fnglish may Ix: a(l(h-(l. 

shed according to their difTerem cour^ of 


study, these Schools are as follows : — 

Technical Schools 

flivil tMtgineerlr.g ... i 

Wood work . ... ... 13 

Moial work 4 

Meehan !(■«■ 17 

IWIining, ; 2 

Naval architecture 1 

Dyeing and weaving ., ... . ... ., 19 

I.acsjuer work 5 

Ceram ic.s 5 

Applied cltem i.stry ... . . ... ... ... 3 

Indu.strial fine art t 

Painting and designing ... ... ... ... 11 

Embroidery, artificial flower '■ ' i sewing 5 

Agricultura- ^ 

Agriculture 50 

Veterinary medicine ... ... .. ... ... 8 

Sericulture ... ... ... ... ... ... 14 

Forestry ... ... ... ... ... 6 

Agricttlture and forestry ... ... ... 14 

Zootechny ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 

Marine Products Schools. 

Marine products ... . ... ... ... 8 

Commercial Schools. 

Commerce .. ... 14. 

Nautical Schools. 

Navigation 9 

Engineering ... .. ... ... ... ... 7 

Students, 


There are at present 34,675 students in these 
schools. Classified by the kind of school, there are 
4,957 in technical schools, 10,509 in agricultural 
schools, 16,803 in commercial schools, 1,826 in nautical 
schools, and 580 in marine pi oducts .schools. 

The number admitted in the 4ISI year of Meiji 
(1908). was 14,127 ; classified by the kind of school the 
students are as follows : — 

Number admitted. 

Technical schools .. 2,158 

Agricultural schools ... . , 4,684 

Commercial schools 6,539 

Nautical schools ., .. .. 457 

Marine products .schools ... ... 289 

Graduate.s. 

The present position of those who graduated at these 
schools in the 40th year of Meiji (1907) is shown in 
the following table 



Engaged in business 

. 4 ” 

987 

1.340 

70 70 

Entered other schools . 

. 65 

76 

205 

... 10 ■ 

Engaged in teaching . 

. 30 

254 

20 

... 13 

Government officials . 

. 133 

412 

56 

.... 4 

In the annv or navy . 

.S 

35 

55 

... 2 ■ 

Died * . . ■ . 

' T ' 

^'4 

8 


Conditictn unknown 

. 109 

27* 

213 

4 28 

Total 

.. 754 

2 »o 59 

1.897 

74 126 
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EauiPMBNT. 

Ti-d'.nicil schools ol sfCondar\ grade, like special 
teihniral schoo!-, have attached to them wurttshops, or 
school farms and forests adapted to the A^ndard of 
the sc hpol; where the students receive praciicHl 
lessons. I rpiplements, machines, and requisites 
are provided, practice and theory being thus biwify 
taught at the same time. 

Technical Education of a Special Kind 
(Primary Grade.) 

The title "'fechnical Education of a Special Kind" 
is not officially recognized ; but a technical school of 
primary grade may be estabiisded in some way 
appropriate to local conditions. The qualifications for 
admission and the .standard of the counses of study are 
very different in different schools, and all these schools 
are accordingly grouped, for purposes of descriptions, 
under the head of Technical Education of a Special 
Kind, apprentices’ schools being also brought, for the 
sake of coin enience, under this head. 

Object and Courses of Study, 

The object of the apprentices’ schools is tC instruct 
tho.se intending to become workmen, in arts and 
sciences .so as to fit tJtem for the adequate performance 
of their work, while the object of the ledinica! .school 
of a special kind is to impart to those intending to 
engage in business the knowledge of arts and .sciences 
needed for their various callings. 

The subjects taught in the apprtmticcs’ schools are 
morals, drawing, mathematics, general science, 
Japanese, and gymnastics, in addition to those subjects 
which are directly connected with their occupations and 
practical work; but other subjects required by local 
circumstances may be added, while, on the other hand 
any subject save inoraKs and those bearing directly on 
occupations, may be dropped or made optional. 

Tlic.se schools of a .special kind, classified according 
to the subjects be.iring directly on occupations,- are ris 
follows : — 

Wood work , ... . ... iH 

Metal work .. ... 5 

Mechanics .. . . .. . . i 

Dyeing and weaving . ... 35 

Lacquer work .. ... ... ... 14 

('eramics .. ... 

Paper making ... ... 1 

Bamboo work anti printing ... 4 

Embroidery work, arlificia] flower making, and 
sewing.. 39 

The subjects of study in the technical school of 
primary grade are morals, Japane.se, mathematics, 
general science, and gymnastics, in addition to tlio.se 
subjects, which have a direct relation to occupations, 
and practical work. Other subjects, made desirable 
by local circumstances, may be added, and, on th(^ 

other hand, any subjects except morals and tho.se 

having a direct relation to occupations, may be 

dreniped. 

These schools, classified according to -subjects 
having a direct relation to occupations, are as 

follow® I—* 

Agriculture... ... ... ... 75 

Sericulture r.. 

Agriculture and forestry *«• t'’ 

Marine products 
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CofTimcrce; :'■ ', ‘1*9 

Induatri.il arts ■’ .. ^ 4 

■■SW*r&E»rTs. 

I'he total number rtf the 5tutients in tltese sctiools is 
,^^y75, of whom ,^.4+8 Ij.rloni? to a|j|jiv!itico' -.1 bools, 
and the remaitiiflij it), 527 lo lechniral si. iiooK of 
priinary 'I'tie iiu-Tibi,*r admitti'd 10 schools 

111 the 41 si year of Mt‘” I Mj»S; Was lo.JV-'- ■ • ss-ified 
by tlie kinds of school, they are as follows : - 

Apprentices' schools ... 3 . 532 . 

Technical schools of a special kind b,?!?- 

Graduates. 

riie present position of those who graduated from 


those schools 
iollows : — 

in the 4olh yerfr 

of Meiji (I9()7J is as 


Apprentices’ 

Schools. 

Technical Schools 

Kngaged in 

of a Special Kind. 

bu.sint's.s 
hntcM’ftl other 

26t> 

1,018 

.schools 
I'Tigagcd in 

65 

311 

teaching 

liovcrnment 

57 

»3 

ollicials 

15 

8 

Died . 

f 


Others ... 

109 

16b 


— 

— 

I'OTAL 

513 

F.uuibment. 

1,51b 


The equipment of these schools is the same as that 
nf the technical schools of secondary grade, but of a 
more restricted kind. 


V. 'I'kchnical Supplementary 
Education. 


Object and length or covrse. 

I he object of supplementary technical schools is to 
funiisli persons engaged, or about to ' glided 
'anous branches of busines.s, with the . Aiedge.iv 
'5ki)l essential to their respective occupations, and at 
tf'c same time to give supplementary lessons in general 
education ; in other words, the leclmical subjects are 
the soul .'ind centre of th6 instruction, while supple- 
ineijiary lessons in general education are given at the 
same time. To accoinplish ihf'.e two aims at one and 
the same time *^ tbe chiet objeci of the supplementary 
it^chnical schools, and they differ in this point from 
other schools in which either a general education or a 


■ . :i: roi- 1' g!nm. 

■■ 'Viig'.h o' i 1 1C courses and school periods are 
'H>t fixed By any regulations, and these may thus be 

■ ii! oy conditions or by consideration of 

ti'f .m>. most ciHiveniciii for the taking of lessons by 
(lu students, riiere are consequently softie schools 
wliich are open in the day-Utne, before or after the 
til* <niar\ school hours. Olliers are open in the 
lvc'.:ii^, and ihcre are oiliers i^tllt which ;ir,- only 
'•pi :! d irmg ihe winter moniiis. Furrlicrnioie, there 
'Oint in whicii the iettsons are given on Sundays 
.:iher recogmxed holidaya. 

, J [■«. length of the school enurso, again, is thtleront 
!'* '■■■e dilfereni courses or even lor dilTerent subjects 
!''»■ same cour.se, but rh sonte schools the length of 


school year is fixed. In a word, in the organization 
of these schools, the variations are numerous. 

I'he tptal ntfmber of the students in 
supplementary schools is at presen t 1 92 , 148 
and the number of graduates is 38,617, mos| 
of whom are engaged in business at theiir 
respective homes. I'he reader must have 
noticed what an extensive and ample pro- 
vision for technical education has been 
made by the Japanese National Government 
for their people. This accounts for their 
predominance both in peace and war. 

VI. Female Education. 

Of greater interest to us Indians than 
male education is the development of female 
education in Japan. The following remarks 
as to the history of female education in 
Japan will, we are sure, be read with great 
interest throughout India. 

The education of women in Japan is -of ancient 
origin. From the earliest pgriod of her history there 
have been many women of talent and accomplishment 
who left immortal works behind them. But female 
education in ^amcral consisting chiefly of the fostering 
of feminine virtues, such as gentleness, chastity, kc., 
together with the teaching of domestic management, 
and no specific educational agency like' that for males 
being established, with woman everything was done 
at home, so that female education, it must be confessed, 
came very far behind, as compared with that, provided 
for males. 

In the antique period the social status of women 
was very high ; but after A. 1). 284 (944 of the Japanese 
era) when Chinese letters and learning were brought 
over to Japan, women, under the influence of Chinese, 
ideas, were placed on a lower le\ el than men, and, taught 
to obey, they attended chiefly the domestic duties at 
home. for hack as A. D. 552 (1212 of the fttpauese 
era), Buddhism was introduced. This religion looks 
down upon women as suhordinate beings detply itn~ 
mersed in sin. Thus, by the two influences of Chinese 
Confucianism and Indian Buddhism, worhen were 
reduced to a condition of subjection. Not Only were 
they degrad, d in -oi iai st.ii ii'. but they were humiliated 
inspirit. l-urih( iinoie. i; be-ng thought that learning 
would be detrimental to feminine virtue, women were 
taught only such things as donicstic iftanageraent, 
etiquette, manual work, &c., so that in spite of the 
general advance of < •.IT;! D-nna 1 '.. ■emale education 
remained inconsiderable in-! -a.id'; ^ progress until 
the beginning of the seventeenth century of the Christ- 
ian era. Although during the Hei-aft Period (about 
the tenth century) female education among the upper 
classes flourished for a time, and the period was distin- 
guished by the appearance of many fcth.tle gi'niu.s 
of undying fame, tnis was quite an exceptional state 
of things. In the Kamakura Periotl (about the 12th 
century) tbece b^ what might bo termed 

-. H , huskid ‘ '■‘ e way of brave woman). Accor- 
!: .tiuo;i ai. once married .should lay down 
her li(0 r,^her than allow her chastity to^ be; infrii^g^ 
ftpbn. This was considered the chief point of feminini' 
virtue. A practical education for the needs of everydiy 
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life was held in esteem-— a distinguished feature of this 
aiife that shoytld be carefully noted. * 

Consequently in the Yedo Period ( 1 7th die*||ury) 
secular education attained a climax, and advocates for 
female education appeared in large numbers. It then 
becarrie the general fashion throughout the upper and 
lower classes in general to make girls learn reading, 
composition, penmanship, &c., in addition to household 
management, manual crafts, tStc., with the addition in 
some cases, of female etiquette, music, incense-burning, 
flower-arrangement, tea ceremony, ^c. However, the 
education of those days consisted principally of moral 
culture, so that many books of precepts for women 
appeared, of which the most widely known was that 
which is handed down to us as written by Kaibara 
Ekiken, a leading light among our educationists of 
modern times. It goes by the name o^Onna l)ai-gakii 
(Great Precepts for Women). It teaches women 
according to the principle of Chinese Confucianism, to 
have reverential love and modesty, to preserve their 
chastity, to observe propriety of language and deport- 
ment, and to esteem as merit in women the oxhibition 
of virtue as wife and mother. The leading principles 
of female education in the Tokugawa period can be 
best learned from this book of precepts. 

Such was the state of ^pniale education before the 
Meiji era. 

Figures for girls’ schools (Primary : — 
During the year 1907 (fiscal) the girls’ attending 
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elementary schools numbered 2,541,549 Yagainst 
1^ 3,17^,11.? boys), being at the rate of 9^*14 per kmu 
o: girls of school ag^ (boj-s being 98*53 per eem i, 
Comparing the yearly increase, as i'! shownbv (ji -.j-i |)^ , 
cent, for 1904, 93 34 per cent, for i9'.}5. and 94 '<;; pp, 
cent, for 1906, ft becomes evident tliat the increase in the 
rate will grow still greater in the years to come' 
When this is compared with the number of bo^ s’ 
attendances of so remote a date as 1877,. we sec ih.ii 
the attendance of girls was something more than onp. 
third, and in 1893, about one-half. This goes lo 
show llmt the rate of increase with girls is something 
remarkable. Things being so, many new elementary 
schools for girls arc now in the course of construeiioii, 
quite apart from those for boys. The number of girl 
graduates from elementary schools during the hscal 
year 1907 was 498,443, of whom 70,286 were graduates 
of the higher elementary course, (in the ordinar\ 
elementary course, school period was at that time fixed 
at four years, cliildren of six years of age being 
admissible, while the higher elementary course ex- 
tended over two to four years, children being ;uj- 
missible after graduating from the ordinary coursej, 
'I'he number of elementary school te.achers was 
122,038, of whom 27,656 were females. 

Figures for girls’ High Schools) : — 

The most recent figures 61907-08) relating to 
secondary education for girls are as under : — 



No. of Schools. 

r 

eachers. 


Pupils. 

Graduate 

Public or Government 
Establishment. 

108 

1,649] 

' male. 

1 female. 

652 

697 

33 , 7^6 

7.806 

Private Establishment. 

25 

362 ! 

i m. 134 
( f. 22H 


^>.497 

1.373 

Total 

133 

2,01 1 



40.263 

9.179 


The development of girls' high schools of late years 
has indeed been remarktible ; notwithstanding which, 
the number of pupils, for example, is but little more 
than one-tliircl the number of boys (i 1 1 ,436) in the 
middle schools, .so there still remains much room for 
development. Besides the girls' high 'schools, there 
are some schools of a similar nature to them, of which 
8 are of public establishment and 93 of private 
establishmemt, with 13,000 pupils and 2,700 graduates. 

The subjects of study include domestic 
management, music, gymnastics and sewing. 
Some Japanese girls are now perform- 
ing wonderful feats of gymnastics in London 
Society Theatres. The following remarks 
about the general woman movement in 
Japan are full of interest and instruction. 
Phey foretell the potentialities of the great 
movement. 

For a Japanese woman to bestow filial love upon 
her father and mother, or her father-in-law and 
mother-in-law, lo be chaste and true towards her 
husband, to be obedient to her eh’ers, to be zealous in 
the discharge of her domestic duties, to bring up her 
children with tender love, never sparing any paints for 
their sake — to be and to do all this was to djsfilay the 
characteristics <rf a Japanese woman. 


During the recent wars with China and Russia, tlurc 
were many pariseworthy incidents of womtii 
encouraged their sons or husbands, and of ladies of all 
ranks giving every help and encouragement lo the 
soldiers at the front, all displaying the true characu i - 
istics of the typical women of japan. 

That in spite of the possession of such fine qua) it a s, 
continually nourished by historical inspiration, the 
women of Japan had so long been denied the means of 
developing their knowledge was undoubtedly one of 
the greatest of our social defects. But now that there 
has been so great an advance in the rl|fht direction not 
only has there been a great increase in the number of 
schools and the number of students, but greatimprovo 
ments have been made in the quality of the education 
provided for women. 

One of the striking features of the case is the gre.'il 
increase in the number of journals and magazin' s 
published relating to Women and their home-life. Plii; 
fact that the best amongst them have a largi 1 
circulation than any other journals and magaziiu s 

J >ublished in Japap, is of itself enough to show how 
emale education is sprfcadmg hi Japan. 

Nor is it the intellectuarside only of female educa- 
tion that is .idvancing, but the progress of Women 
physical Gulture as wen as their knowledge of the 
of health in general is also worthy of notice. In school 
they perform various gymnastic exorcises and , take 
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pari iti out -door sports. The school girls in Jojian 
vvear, most of them, a peijliliar sort of plaited skirts 
called hakama, and wear shoeSf too, instead of wooden 
clojjs, permitting a quickness of movement and free- 
dom in walking which all tends to help their bodily 

jrrow'lh. 

The recent development of education fitting girls 
to follow some calling is a feature worthy of special 
notice, but it must hot be too hastily assumed that 
this shows a tendency of women towards taking to 
earning and independent living. 

Our population is according to the latest statistics, 
about 26,75o,oor) males against 25,960,000 females, 
being at the rate of 97 females to 100 males ; and the 
fact that living is comparatively cheap here, makes 
marriage easy,— -there being but few women of 
marriageable age who remain single ; so that we can 
say we have not yet reached the days when women 
are compelled to lead an idependent single life. 

The recent growth of professional and industrial 
ccliu ation for women is chiefly owing to the increasing 
i demand for women of ability as mistresses of house- 
! holds, — a necessary consequence of the general 
i pro^ness of civilization and enlightenment. But 
iud),nng from the present state of things there can be 
lillle doubt but that the problem of women’s life will 
arise, along with other problems at some future date. 

Some of the principal occupations in which women in 
Ja|)an are engaged at present are as follows : — school 
1 ttaching, needle work, manual crafts, midwifery, 

I nursing of the sick, medical practice, communica- 
I lion business, banking and clerking, shorthand 
' vviiiing, music, fine arts, editing newspapers and 
magazines, factory work, menial labour, dtc. By far 
ihe greatest number are engaged in agriculture, 
siiriciillure, and other forms of productive industry. 

In a country like ours where women make it their 
principal business to attend to their households the 
amount of public work undertaken by woman is 
naiurally not large. There are, however, more than 
icn schools — such as special schools for girls, higher 
girls’ schools and similar schools as well as girls’ 
icchnical schools, &c., which are managed and 
( (inducted entirely by women. 

Of women’s educational societies, besides the one 
calhd Dai Nippon Fujin Kyoikukai (Japan Ladies’ 
Iiducaiional Society) composed of Ladies belonging to 
the upper classes in Tokyo, there are many others in 
tliff(ment prefcctOres. There are also such societies 
a'' the Ladies’ Society for the Reform of Manners, 
l adies’ Sanitary Society, &c. One of the ladies’ 
S’orietias was formed at the time of the late war with 


the object of helpinjg our armies at the front by giving 
relidF to the surviving families of our dead soldiers 
and bringing up their orphan children. It is called 
the Patriot ir Ladufs’ Society, presided over by a 
Princess of the Imperial Family and having members 
over ^84,000, 

Akin to this there ^re other societies ; such as the 
Army and Navy Officers’ Wives' Association, 
Voluntary Nurses’ Association, &c. 

Women’s activity, moving in corporate unison and 
for public purposes, is just beginning to make itself 
felt, and this with ever-increasing earnestness. 

Conclusion. 

This practically brings us to the end of 
the story of Japan’s recent marvellous 
progress in education. 

The other departments of Japan’s educa- 
tional activity not noticed above are art 
education department, normal education 
department, education of the blind and the 
deaf and the libraries, museums and educa- 
tional societies. Art education is specially 
directed towards the preservation of 
national treasures and towards the con- 
tinuance and maintenance of national 
ideals in art. Normal education aims at 
the regular training of teachers for the 
different kinds of schools mentioned above. 
Education of the blind and deaf is now 
becoming an essential feature of the educa- 
tional activities of every civilised State. 
And if facilities for the education of its 
people are a test of the high water-mark of 
civilization in any State, then surely Japan is 
entitled to a high position among the civiliz- 
ed States of the world. The only dark cloud 
overshadowing this brilliant horizon is the 
new imperial spirit which has found evidence 
in the subjugation and annexation of the 
minor struggling nationality of Korea and 
in the dealings of Japan with China. It is, 
however, too early to pass any judgment 
on this phase of the life of Japan. We can 
at any rate hope for the best. 

La j PAT Ral 
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The Problem of Nationality. 

T he last month (June) closed here with 
a crowded Conference on-^The Claims 
of Nationalities and Subject Races. 


It was an international gathering, in which 
Finland and Georgia. 
Of National- Ireland, Egypt 

and India were all repre- 
sented by recognised spokesmen of their 


IP 
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respective peoples. The di^ercTitiation that 
the organisers made between what had 
hitherto been known as “subject races” and 
what they called now dependent nationali- 
ties, marked at the very outset a very 
important advance in the general thought 
of the people in regard to ancient countries 
like Egypt or India. In some sense this 
Conference sounded a counter-blast to Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt’s gospel of civilisation 
and the big stick. This is not, of course, 
the first time that liberal-minded and 
sympathetic members of the dominant 
European races pleaded before their own 
people for a just and kindly treatment of 
the peoples subject to their rule. There is 
an old organisation in England whose 
object is to watch over the moral and 
material interests of what are called the 
native races in Africa and elsewhere. This 
and similar organisations of the kind never 
seem to have gone to the root of the problem 
which they have been trying to handle. 
They never questioned the claims of the 
dominant European powers to a higher 
civilisation, upon which they based their 
moral right to rule the less civilised races 
of the world. The government of these so- 
called native races by some civilised 
European nation has always been accepted 
as a good thing, both in the interests of 
these races themselves and in those of 
humanity at large. European domination 
over non-European races spells the partici- 
pation by the latter in a higher civilisation 
and life. It means the substitution of peace 
and order for disorder and anarchy, the 
replacement of the rule of might by the law 
of right, the progress of the people from 
savagery to civilisation. This general 
moral plea had never before been examined, 
much less seriously questioned. The right 
of every people whatever the state of their 
progress or the character of their culture 
to freely live their own life and evolve their 
own destiny, without any let or hindrance 
from their stronger, and possibly more 
advanced neighbours, has never before 
been boldly asserted. All that the friends 
of so-called native races tried to do was to 
make their lot a little easy and their yoke 
a bit light. Their claims to sympathetic 
rule and humane treatment had been 
strongly urged before, but their absolute 
right to self-government and their legi- 


timate freedom of self-fulfilment, had never 
been recognised. There was an implicit 
recognition of these fundamental principles 
in the work of this International Conference 
on the claims of nationalities and subject 
races. 

At the very outset, this Conference started 
with a clear differentiation between 

dependent nationalities like 

and National- 

Finland, Egypt or India, 
and what are known usually as subject 
races. This elementary differentiation is 
bound to clear up a good deal of confusion 
that still surrounds the problem of national- 
ities. There is a very wide difference 
between a race and a nation In the first 
place, territorial unity is an essential con- 
dition of nationality, but not of raciality. 
A race may spread over different and distant 
territories, and occupy various parts of the 
globe, but a nation must be confined to a 
definite habitat. A race is essentially a 
homogeneous thing. It has a special 
physical structure, a special thought- 
structure, and a special social structure. 
This threefold structural affinity is of the 
very essence of the race-idea. This struc- 
tural affinity Is observed among the 
different branches of the great Aryan family. 
It is equally seen among the different 
branches of the Mongolian family. It is 
observed among the different branches 
other races of mankind. A nation is, how- 
ever, a more complex and heterogeneous 
thing. More than one race can go to the 
making of a nation. There is a good 
deal of racial intermixture in all the 
developed nationalities of the world. 1 he 
growth of nationalities indicates a higher 
stage of social evolution, and a more 
developed order of social life than is found 
in mere racial units. There may he 
primitive races, but hardly any primitive 
nation. I'he tribe, the race, the nation, 
this is the ascending series in social evolu- 
tioh. In this series, India or Egypt, Ireland 
or Finland, Poland or Georgia cannot be 
classed vender the first or the second term. 
These are not tribes, nor races, but nation.'^. 
This international Conference imphc'^*y 
took its stand upon this essentially ri^iht 
conceprion of nationality. 

tl|^ ^ 
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Unfortunately, however, Social Philosophy 
is very imperfectly developed, so far, in 
this country ; and consc- 
rcSiism"^^ quently, this rudimentary 
conception of nationality 
was not fully worked out by the Conference 
and established as the higest generalisation 
of Sociology. We had some eminent 
professors and University lecturers on the 
platform of the Conference, but none of 
them threw any light upon the real problem 
before them. Professor Gilbert Murray, 
who was invited to deliver the opening 
address, and was naturally expected to 
present a philosophical statement of the 
problem and examine the root idea upon 
which the Conference was got up, absolutely 
failed to do anything of the kind. Indeed 
from his address one could hardly say 
whether the learned Doctor had devoted 
much thought to the subject at all. In the 
absence of any really fruitful philosophical 
consideration of the problem before it, all 
that the Conference did was to voice forth 
the bitter cry of dependent and down- 
j pressed nationalities. It entered a vigorous 
j protest against the grasping pretensions of 
I modern European imperialism and urged 
i claims of dependent nationalities to self- 
government, and condemned the attempt 
of the dominant powers to put down the 
legitimate aspiration and activities of these 
nationalities towards a self-dependent 
c'xistence. 

but when we condemn any wrong or 
injustice, we oftentimes forget that condem- 
nation is no cure. This world is God’s, and 
an essentially moral thing at its soul and 
centre. Wrongs rule in this world not on 
their strength and authority, but on those 
of some right whose semblance they 
assume. Even modern imperialism is not a 
pure falsehood or an absolute wrong. Its 
falsehoods are mixed up with its truths, 
and its wrongs with its rights. No new 
thought or idea can take its birth unless 
"Impelled by some great need, either of the 
intellectual, or of the moral, either of the 
personal or of the social life of man. Even 
‘Errors and superstitions had some such 
^‘■ganic need at their origin. And the 
light way to cure these is not simply to 
Pa^s strongly-worded condemnation on 
fhern, but to examine the organic need that 
called them forth, to separate the right 


that is mixed up with the wrong in them, 
to point out their essential truth and thus 
to dissipate their untruth. If we want 
imperialism to be just, we must ourselves be 
first just to it. All imperialists are not 
moved by unworthy motives. There are 
men and women, as thoroughly honest as 
ourselves, who regard imperialism as 
beneficial to the best interests of humanity^ 
and who lend their support to it, because 
of its beneficial or supposed beneficial 
influences. Professor Hobson pointed out 
this fact, in explaining the reason why 
imperialism commanded the allegiance of 
many honest and really well-meaning 
people. In so doing he made a fairly 
correct diagnosis of the case before him. 
Unfortunately, however, Professer Hobson 
did not drive this psychology to its 
legitimate conclusion. But I am not at 
all surprised at it ; for it is only a true 
philosophy of nationalism that could have 
given the learned professor the right key 
to the solution of the problem that he so 

clearly raised. 

<!} » # 

The greatest fascination of imperialism 
is that it makes for the unification of 
humanity to an extent and 
Empire-idca. upon a measure impossible 

under any other form of 
human organisation or association. As 
nations are larger than tribes, even so 
empires are larger than nations. Raciality 
is a higher synthesis than mere tribality. 
Nationality is a higher synthesis than 
raciality. And Imperialism is, similarly, a 
higher synthesis than nationality. The 
empire-idea is essentially larger and broader 
than the nation-idea. It aims at the uni- 
fication of widely separated territories, of 
widely divergent interests, of widely 
different cultures and characters, into one 
organic whole. As families combined into 
tribes, each family contributing its peculiar 
characterstic and possessions to the common 
life of other families in and through the unity 
of the tribe-life ; as at a subsequent social 
synthesis, tribes combined to form races, 
which though divided by space, controlled 
by different environments, evolving under 
divergent historical epochs, still pursued a 
common ideal-end, were moved mainly by 
a common regulative-idea, and thus made 
for a larger union of mankind than had 
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been realised before; and as at the; next 
synthesis, different racial units combine§:to 
form a larger, more complex, and yet more 
intimate unity, that of the nation ; so the 
unification of these national units into an 
imperial organisation or organism is really 
a higher and larger social synthesis than 
even what has been attained through the 
nation-idea. It is impossible to deny that 
the empire-idea is positively larger, grander, 
nobler that the nation-idea. This is the 
fundamental truth of the concept empire. 
The family, the tribe, the race, the nation ; 
these are all old syntheses of social progress. 
The empire is a later synthesis, though not 
really a new modern synthesis. From the 
family to the race, from the race to the 
nation, from the nation to the empire, 
from the empire to the universal federation — 
this is the complete scheme of social 
evolution. And in this ascending series 
each antecedent term must be judged and 
justified by each subsequent term. Families 
must be judged and justified by their 
capacity to develop into the larger life of 
the race ; race must be similarly judged 
and justified by its capacity to grow into 
the more complex and variegated life of 
the nations ; nations must be similarly 
judged and justified by their capacity to 
combine into the wider life of the empire ; 
and finally empires must be judged and 
justified by their capacity to work out the 
universal federation of mankind. 

This is the correct rationale of im- 
perialism. Its claims to the attention and 
allegiance of mankind are based essentially 
upon its promise to work out a larger uni- 
fication of humanity than has as yet been 
realised. But what is the true character of 
this unification ? What is the real nature of 
the unity that humanity has been progres- 
sively seeking through the entire course of 
social evolution ? In the first place it must 
be understood that unity is not homogeneit) . 
All organic unity is a unity which does not 
destroy and deny all differentiations and 
diversities, but which realises itself in and 
through not only the maintenance of these 
diversities and differentiations, but even 
more fully through their development and 
perfection. Our conception of unity is 
essentially different as much from the old 
pagan as from also the mediaeval Ohristtan 
idea of it. The pagan view was the denial 
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of the legitimate freedom of the units in the 
interest of unity. The social philosophy of 
paganism regarded the individual hurhan 
unit as a mere limb of the body politic, 
having really no end unto himself apart 
from the common ends of the state. 
Christianity was the first to enter a protest 
against the usurpation of the rights of the 
individual by the Society or the State. It 
was the first to proclaim in Europe the 
divine right of the human personality, to 
declare that man was himself an end unto 
himself. But the right to dominate the 
individual and usurp his legitimate freedom 
of self-development and self-fulfilment, 
which Christianity denied to pagan society 
and pagan State, it gradually set up for the 
Church in the new philosophy of life which 
it propounded. The old usurpation of the 
fundamental rights of the human personality 
was thus continued by the new Church, 
This was the logical need of the subsequent 
Lutheran protest, even as the French Illu- 
mination with its gospel of absolute in- 
dividualism was the logical sequence of the 
philosophy of Christian Protestantism. 

O <!» flf # » » 

All this was what may be called a war 
between half-truths. The pagan view of 
social unity was only half 
Truths^***^ a truth. The Protestant 

Christian view of it which 
culminated in the individualism of the 
French Illumination was equally only 
another half-truth. The one denied the 
organic end of the individual, the other 
ignored the organic end of society. Neither 
therefore could really reconcile individuality 
with social unity, freedom with subjection. 
And the reason was that neither the old 
pagan view nor even the subsequent 
Christian view had a true conception of 
the nature of organic unity. This conception 

is the latest contribution made by roodern 

thought and research to social philosophy- 
The modern conception is that society 
is an organism, but an organism com- 
posed of a number of smaller organisms, 
that have, as such, necessary ends unto 
themselves. But these individual ends are 
so arranged that they are inter- 

dependent upon one another and upon 
the collective ends of the social whole 
which they belong. The social unity 
thus what the philosophers would call, not 
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unity but really totality, which is a much 
higher category. It is a federal unity, which 
means the freedom of the parts in the 
unity of the whole. In a federal organisa- 
tion the whole realises itself only and 
always in and through the perfection, each 
in its own way, of its parts, and these 
different parts also reach out to and realise 
their own specific ends in and through the 
general life and progress of the whole. 
This is pf the very essence of the concept 
organism. As society is an organism this 
must be the universal law and condition 
of social progress, and the realisation of 
social unity. For society to usurp the 
legitimate freedom of movement and 
development of the individual is to commit 
suicide. For the individual to seek his 
own individual end without regard for the 
larger collective ends of society is to miss 
that very end itself. This is the modern 
conception of the social ideal. 

It is a fundamental social conception. 
It is the universal law of social progress. 
Racial evolution, national evolution, and 
imperial evolution are all subject to this 
universal social law. Nations are composed 
of smaller units, each an organism in itself, 
but united through larger organic ends in 
the broader unit or unity of national life. 
The ends of that life can never be realised 
by denying to the subordinate units their 
legitimate freedom of self-movement and 
self-development. A nation which seeks 
to do it kills itself. Empires similarly are 
composed of smaller organisations called 
nations, or popularly, states or dominions. 

1 hese nations or states or dominions are 
themselves social organisms, larger than 
individuals or families or townships, but 
that have a specific end unto themselves, 
an end that is determined by the peculiar- 
ities of their special structures and environ- 
ments. But they are united organically to 
the larger organism of the empire, and 
have, therefore, necessarily to seek their 
own specific ends and realise them only 
through the larger ends and the broader 
ynity of the imperial whole. These larger 
miperial ends or this broader imperial unity 
^an never be realised and perfected by 
denying to the subordinate national units 
their legitimate freedom of self-mo ement 
and self-development. An empire that 
seeks to do it kills . itself. The core of 


rampant imperialism must ultimately come 
through the recognition of the truth of 
this lundamental social principle. Modem 
imperialism is trading upon a mere half- 
truth. Its main strength comes from its 
pretensions to work up a larger unity of 
mankind than has as yet been realised, 
we may deny the validity of these preten- 
sions, but we cannot refuse to accept the 
grandeur of its ideals. 

4 ^ « ^ 

The empire-idea offers a broader ground 
for the unification of humanity than the 
nation-idea, even as the 
Emplrc^ldea? nation-idea offers a broader 

basis of human fellowship 
than the unity of tribal or racial relations. 
This is the fundamental claim to superiority 
of the empire-idea. It is the claim, really, 
of a broader generalisation and a higher 
synthesis. The family, the tribe, the race, 
the nation, all these are what may be called 
social syntheses ; each succeeding synthesis 
being broader and higher than the preceding 
ones. The social synthesis offered by the 
empire-idea is broader and higher than all 
the others. The first condition, therefore, 
of the realisation of the true empire-idea, 
is a correct and clear understanding of the 
nature of this synthesis. 

Now every synthesis is the fruit of some 
antecedent antithesis. It is essentially of 
the nature of a settlement of contending 
claims, and a reconciliation of opposing 
interests. The value of a synthesis lies 
entirely in its capacity to work out this 
settlement and reconciliation. The family 
is a social synthesis, because it offers, through 
its larger and collective life, in which all 
the individual members of the family fully 
participate, a basis for the reconciliation of 
their divergent individual activities and 
interests. The failure to work out this 
reconciliation would inevitably break up 
the unity and solidarity of the family life, 
and thus destroy its usefulness ; for the 
simple reason that it would then cease to 
be a synthesis at all. The unity of the 
family-life endures only so long as its 
collective authority and interests are nof 
identified with those of any particular 
member of the family. Of course, this 
collective life and authority must have scfme 
concrete vehicle for itself, and must use 
some naernber of the fajnily for this 
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purpose. But the detachment of the 
head of the family from the passidAi'^nd 
prejudices of the individual members of it, 
and equally the almost absolute merging 
of his own individual ends and interests in 
the general ends and interests of the family, 
preserves the real value of the synthesis. It 
was this detachment of the head of the 
family, and his self-effacement in the 
interests of the common life of the family 
which he represented, that helped very 
materially to perpetuate the joint-family 
system in India. And it is the loss of this 
detachment, leading to an Inevitable 
decline of the moral authority of the head 
of the family over the individual members 
of it, that has been gradually bringing 
about the disruption of that old family- 
system. Similarly, the tribe is a social 
synthesis, larger than the family, because 
it offers a ground of reconciliation to the 
rival claims and conflicting interests of 
different families included in the tribal 
unit. And this synthesis also endures so 
long as the collective life and authority of 
the tribe, though formally vested in parti- 
cular individuals or families, yet really 
stands above them all, and, on account of 
this independence, or rather, more correctly 
speaking, transcendence, — it is able to 
harmonise in itself the conflicting interests 
of the different families comprising the 
tribe. Whenever this collective life and 
authority of the tribe loses this character, 
whenever its representative or representatives 
indentify this life and authority with the 
particularities either of their own or of any 
other individual’s or family’s life and 
interests, the social synthesis is really broken 
up ; even though the social authority may 
be exercised through mere brute force, 
whether actual or potential. The real 
value of the next higher social synthesis, 
namely that of the nation, also consists in 
the same fact, — in its power to reconcile, 
in its larger life and ideals, the divergent 
and oftentimes conflicting lives and interests 
of individuals, and families, and tribes, and 
races, who go to make up the collective life 
of the nation. And this synthesis also 
similarly endures only so long as the right and 
authority of the coMeetive life of the nation, 
though necessarily vested in or represented 
by particular individuals or even special 
families or classes, does not identify itself 


with any part or particularity of the nation. 
Such identification really m^ans the 
usurpation of the right and authority of the 
whole by a part of it. And such usurpation 
inevitably breaks up the synthesis, though 
here also the exercise of the usurped author- 
ity may be long continued through sheer 
brute force. The empire-idea is also a social 
synthesis, much larger and higher no doubt 
than the other social synthesis, and as a 
synthesis, it must fulfil these essential 
conditions. It must be a ground of recon- 
ciliation of divergent national lives, 
different national geniuses, and conflicting 
national interests. It must mediate between 
different national units, and through this 
mediation, knit them together into a larger 
social unity. And to do this, the Empire 
cannot be in any way identified with any 
one particular nation or particular group 
of nations composing it. These nations, 
like all other nations in the combination, 
shall be in the Empire, but the Empire 
though perpetually present in them as a 
high regulative idea, shall, all the same, 
stand perpetually above them. The Empire 
shall hold together the different nations 
composing it, by inspiring them with 
ideals and interests larger and higher than 
their isolated and smaller national ideals 
and interests, by supplying them common 
grounds of co-operating with one another 
for the realisation of common ends. It 
shall help their evolution thiswise, but 
shall never permit itself to be identified 
with any particular nation in the imperial 
family. Such identification would neces- 
sarily destroy the synthesis itself, make the 
Empire a party in the conflicts of national 
interests, and at once abrogate its right and 
authority to mediate between these national 
units and reconcile their conflicting 
interests. An empire is a much larger unit 
than a nation ; and the smaller can never 
hold the larger. Nay more. The family, 
the tribe, the race, the nation, the empire, 
all these are distinct social categories ; and 
one cannot, therefore, be converted into the 
other. None of these can by mere physical 
or numerical expansion develop into 
another. A family might multiply to a 
hundred members, still it would be nothing 
more than a family; a very large family, 
no doubt, -but never a tribe. Similarly a 
tribe might contain a hundred thousand 
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or even a million individuals, but it 
would still be a tribe, as much as the 
smallest tribe, but never a race. So with 
races and nations also. A nation might 
multiply itself to any extent, might expand 
its territorial possessions to any lengths, 
but it would still be a nation, and not an 
empire. Even the possession of sovereign 
authority over many nations would not 
convert a nation into an empire. When a 
nation assumes the name of an empire on 
these grounds, it only adds what may be 
called a terminological usurpation to its 
already-achieved territorial usurpations. 
That is all. 

* ft * 

The imperialism with which we are 
familiar in history, whether ancient or 
modern, has been unlvers- 
ally of this type. The 
acquisition of political 
sovereignty over immense tracts and diverse 
peoples has been regarded as a sufficiently 
sound title to the name of empire. Even 
this imperialism has undoubtedly been a 

great factor in the evolution of human 

society and civilisation. It was perhaps the 
only type that could be realised in early 
times. Even this extension of political 
sovereignty helped, in those days, the uni- 
fication of humanity. I would not belittle 
the contribution of the old and imperfect 
imperial idea to the progress of the race. 
But political imperialism has practically 
done its work. In any case, even if it may 
yet claim to be able to help the evolution 
of primitive races, it is an absolute 
anachronism in relation to advanced 
nationalities, having a long course of historic 
evolution and a distinctive type of culture 
and civilisation behind them. Political 
imperialism was needed for the unification 
of tribes and races into national units. The 
political synthesis was, perhaps, the only 
possible form of synthesis in those primitive 
bines. But what the modern world wants 
is not a political, but a social synthesis. It 
wants a larger and more organic formula 
of association than what the old-world 
imperialism could offer. The new empire- 
idea which is undoubtedly superior to the 
nation-idea, is not a political theory or ideal 
l^ut essentially a social synthesis. Its 
' perioritv lies in the fact that it offers a 
much larger field and formula of human 


fellowship and human association than any 
other social synthesis. 

The Nationalities Conference in Caxton 
Hall while raising its protest against the 
spirit of rampant imperialism failed, however, 
to prove the failure of that imperialism to 
serve its own legitimate end, namely, —to 
further the cause of human fellowship and 
international co-operation in the pursuit of 
common humanitarian interests. It is, 
indeed, exceedingly doubtful whether any 
movement or organisation guided by the 
members of the dominant white races, 
however sincere their motives and strong 
their enthusiasm for humanity, can offer a 
real and effective criticism against this 
imperialism. The ultimate notion at the 
back of this imperialism is the superiority 
of the civilisation of the white races. It is 
a notion shared in with the imperialists by 
even the most cosmopolitan of the white 
peoples. And consequently the real appeal 
of the opponents of imperialism is based 
upon what the practical politician and the 
working statesman of the world dismiss as 
“considerations of abstract justice”. The 
real solution of the I^roblem, the true cure 
of the evils, of imperialism will come from 
a new philosophy of history and human 
society. We are moving towards that 
philosophy. The organic conception of 
society, the special contribution of the 
culture of the nineteenth century to the 
study of social phenomena, has laid the 
foundations of that philosophy. The truth 
of it is being increasingly realised in the 
internal movements of the dominant nation.s 
of the world. It is this conception that is 
gradually helping the replacement of the 
old individualistic social philosophy of the 
eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries by 
modern collectivism or socialism. 

p e 

Society is an organic whole, the weak 
and the strong, the sick and the healthy, 
the learned and the ignor- 

The Real solution, 

the virtuous and the sinful, all are organic 
parts of this social whole. And in the face 
of this organic interdependence upon one 
another, it is absolutely impossible for any 
individual member or any class or caste 
of any society to realise their own special 
ends without a similar realisation by other 
individuals or classes or castes of their own 
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ends. Individual possessions are absolutely 
valueless except in a community tKii| . has 
attained a certain amount of econtlmic 
progress and stability and can maintain a 
certain level of wealthy living. The 
preservation of personal health is dependent 
to a very large extent upon public hygiene 
and the general health of the community. 
Intellectual aesthetic and even high 
spiritual culture, all these demand a certain 
high level of intellectual and artistic and 
spiritual life in the community, and this 
organic interdependence between individual 
and individual, and class and class, and 
between individuals and classes and the 
society to which they belong, demands 
that for the collective ends of that society 
upon the realisation of which really 
depends the realisation of all particular 
ends of the individuals and classes of that 
society, — this organic interdependence 
demands that the members of every society 
must work together,— the strong imparting 
his strength to the weak, the rich giving 
out of his wealth to the poor, the learned 
freely communicating their learning to the 
ignorant, the good gi<^ing out of their own 
goodness to uplift the vicious and the 
criminal, and in thus helping each other 
and bearing each other’s burdens, every 
individual member of society shall in his 
own interest help forward the interests of 
other individuals and thereby promote the 
realisation of the collective end of the 
society to which the individuals belong. 
This organic conception of society really 
supplies the basis and the philosophy of 
modern collectivism. And the expansion 
of this organic conception from the society 
to universal humanity will furnish a work- 
ing basis for that broad internationalism 
which alone will be able to correct and 
cure the errors and evils of modern 
imperialism. 

But something more also will be needed, 
and that is a corrected view of human 
history and social evolution. In Europe 
from the time of Hegel downwards, the 
history of civilisation has been conceived 
“as a single line of progress, which, in 
realising the successivestages of the Absolute 
Idea, flows continuously from one race or 
nation to another, each representing a single 
phase of the Absolute, a single moment 
in the dialectic process. This punctual 


conception of races and epochs, and i*.,,, 
lineal view of development, are essentiii!:^ 
false”. European sociologists have hitherto 
measured and adjudged different races and i 
cultures by an abstract and arbitrary ! 
standard derived from the history of 
European civilisation, And they have I 
given to non-European culture and civilisa- 
tion only a subsidiary and provisional 
place in their sociological scheme, “as if 
they were either monstrous or defective 
forms of life, or only primitive ancestral 
forms, the earlier steps of the series, that 
have found their completion in European 
society and civilisation”. But, as Dr. 
Brajendranath Seal pointed out in his Intro- 
duction to “Valshnavism and Christianity,” 
more than ten years ago, “with the ethno- 
logical material at our disposal, it is a 
gross and stupid blunder to link on Chinese, 
Hindu, Semitic, Greek, Roman, Gothic, Tuto- 
nic cultures, in one line of filiation, 
in one logical (if not chronological) series. 
No race or civilisation with a continuous 
history represents a single point or moment. 

In fact, even Chinese civilisation like the 
Chinese language, has had a development 
of its own ; and though in all this race 
history the Chinese race-consciousness has 
subsisted, it has still been a differentiation 
of the homogeneous, a development of a 
coheren^ heterogeniety, out of an incoherent 
homogeniety. Hindu culture, too, has pass- 
ed through most of the stages obseived in 
the growth of the Hebraic-Graeco-Romano- 
Gothic civilisation. The same may be said 
of Arabic or Mahomedan culture. To 
conceive these statically, to reduce each 
living procession to a punctual moment 
in a single line is to miss their meaning 
and purpose”. 

Universal Humanity is not to be figured as the 
crest of an advancing wave, occupying but one place 
any moment, and leaving all behind a dead 
Universal Humanity is Immanent everywhere and ai 
every moment — I will not say, a circle of which the 
centre is everywhere and the circumference nowhere,— 
but at any rate, gencrically present in each racc- 
consciousness, though each race may not have reflected 
the perfect type or pattern . From the statical poi n 1 
of view, Universal Humanity, thpugh present in each 
race, is diversely embodied, reflected in specific modes 
and forms. The ideal of Humanity is not completely 
unfolded in any,, for each race potentially cohtains 
the fulneiis of theideelr^^^b^^ actually renders a few 
bases only, some expressing lower or fewer, others 
igher or nirore numerous ortes. iTo trace the outlines 
of this universal ideal, we must cdllate and compare 
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(he fragmentary imperfect reflections, not at all in 
eclectic fashion, but as we seek to discover a real 
species or g-enus among individual variations and 
modes : — ^and a Congress like this fulfils a glorious 
mission in helping to realise the Vision of Universal 
Humanity, a Vision no less wondrous than the mani- 
festation of the Universe-body of the Lord in the Gita 
to Arjuna’s wondering ga/e. The moral unity of the 
Human Race is fast taking the place of many of the 
out-worn creeds of the ancient or mediaeval world, 
and the Vision of Univ'ersal Humanity of w'hich we get 
a tantalizing glimpse beneath the protean transforma- 
tions of rare and cult, is onlv the yet unrisen sun 
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which looms in the horizontal mists on which it has 
cast its image. 

It is this conception of social evolution 
and universal history which alone, when 
properly worked out, and applied to the 
study of the different world-cultures, will be 
able to offer a solution to the problem 
which the nationalities conference was 
trying to tackle. 

London, July 29, 1910. E. Willis. 
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1 r is a little difficult to understand why 
writers of fiction should so often show 
a morbid eagerness to make their 
heroes and heroines true to the facts of 
daily life, as it is co. ceived, in those traits 
which are meanest and ugliest. It would 
sometimes seem as if conceptions of the 
usual which were so revolting could only 
have emanated from social circles which 
were also coarse and vulgar. Why, in a 
recent pretty little story, should pains have 
been taken, several times over, to state that 
the husband here took a quiet pull at the 
brandy bottle, that he carried the odour 
of brandy, that he was slightly arbitrary 
in his treatment of his young wife under 
these circumstances, and^at the same time 
a little fulsome in his hospitality to 
widow who had just arrived ? We tremble 
for the happiness of the girl, as we read, 
for we feel certain that the author would 
not have brought these vulgarities to 
our notice, and emphasised them, as he 
has done, without some urgent necessity 
01 his story. Yet after all there is no 
necessity. All the purposes of the little 
tale would have been served just as well, 
the husband of the heroine had been 
a gentleman ! 

It may be thought that realism demands 
"not closeness to facts, but — a precise 
reflection of the poorest and most sordid 
tacts that can be selected. Now some of 
think realism a perverse ideal, in art; 
and yet, even if it be accepted as the 
“‘ghest, it has never been, maintained by 
realists that writers and readers should 
Wallow in the unclean or un-beautiful, for 


its own sake. Even Zola, the king of 
realists, only held the delineation of evil 
to be desirable, for the stern and strict 
purpose of emphasising the ideal that was 
outraged anil forsworn. Evil that merely 
resulted in the reader’s aimlessly spending 
his time in unworthy company, would have 
seemed, even to Zola, a simple piece of 
nastiness. The portrayal of the bad is 
permitted in art, but it is known as satire, 
and should be full of purpose. There is, 
in fact, no artistic justification for this 
determined choosing of low company. 
European fiction which has presumably 
furnished the ideal, has never been without 
some writers- -take Henry Seton Merriman, 
Maarten Maartens, and Mrs. Voynich, for 
example — who rejoice in delineating 
society and persons with whom the reader 
feels it an honour to have associated. 
Why should this not always be a 
dominant impression, after the reading of a 
story ? Why should we visit, in the pages 
of a magazine, people we would not look 
at in real life ? It must be remembered that 
not only are people known by the company 
they keep, but also, people become like the 
company they keep. Nothing has so mould- 
ing an influence upon us, as the compani- 
ons who haunt our dreams. In filling the 
sub-conscious mind with images of those 
who fall below the ordinary standards of 
good taste and good breeding, we are 
really hanging leaden weights on the wings 
of the soul, by which to prevent its rise. 
We are first contented to make the writterl 
page interpret life at its lowest and worst, 
and then the cynical mood invades the 
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garden of our own life and habit, a^ll w® 
make our actions repeat what our favourite 
writing and reading have declared to be 
the truth. We lose the sensitiveness that 
ought to protect the well-born against 
degradation. 

Let us fairly understand the matter 
once for all. There is no embargo 
upon loftiness of conduct. I'here are few 
who are not glad to find themselves in 
noble company. Fine dreams are after all 
the best. And the world, every world, 
contains quite a number of grand and 
generous characters. Men are quite often 
both brave and tender. Women are some- 
times exquisite in strength and sweetness. 
And the gradations up to these things are 
at least as numerous and as often met with, 
as those down to their opposites ! These 
statements are not less true of Hindu than 
of European society, not less true of the 
middle classes than of the peasantry. They 
are true of all, and a man whose art is to 
endure must be a genius in character and 
moral insight, as well as an artist in the 
choosing of beautiful words and pregnant 
phrases. 

The little that I know of modern Indian 
fiction teaches me that it is still seeking, 
as was Indian art, till a short while ago, 
for a glimpse of the true Indian spirit of 
beauty. It is often exquisitely gentle and 
humorous in manner. It is sometimes full 
of feeling and pathos. But the true Indian 
spirit is full of the highest idealism, with 
the most restrained expression. What it 
would tell, it hints, and life itself it regards 
as a play of light and shadow above the 
depths. Can we venture to claim that we 
have yet expressed this ? 

1 read one story once, that held the 
true spirit captive, like the light in an opal. 
Who wrote it and where it came from, I do 
not know, but the name of the'tale itself I can 
never forget. It was Dulal Boatman, or Dulal 
Maji, I suppose. It told of the boatman 
and his wife and child, and their home in a 
hut by the river-side. One day Dulal Boatman 
came home and found that his wife, and with 
her the water-vessels, had disappeared. He 
knew at once what had happened. She had 
.gone down to the river, to fill the pots, and 
the crocodile had carried her off. Like a 
madman, he seized the child, got out the 
boat and set off up the river, to the place 


two miles away, where he knew that the 
crocodile had his haunt. As he came near 
the spot, a squall suddenly rose and up- 
set the boat. Then, for the first time, 
Dulal Boatman remembered the necessity 
of saving his child. He caught him in his 
arms, clung to something that had fioated out 
of the capsized boat, — and lost conscious- 
ness. When he awoke, he saw his wife’s 
face. Round him were the familiar things of 
his cottage. In a corner lay the baby, 
sleeping. Over him bent his wife. “Ah, 
dear heart !” she exclaimed, when she 
saw that he was conscious, why were you 
so frightened f Did you not remember 
the wedding at the neighbours? They 
came to me for our water-vessels, and 
I was only a few minutes late, in gettin^^ 
back !” Slowly a look of surprise broke 
the calm of Dulal Boatman’s face. “What !” 
he said incredulously. “/Ire wa not, then, 
dead f” 

When we consider all that is revealed in 
this story without being stated, all its 
reserve, and all the depth of emotion that 
it conceals, it may perhaps he admitted that 
the praise accorded to it is not too high. 
It has caught and expressed the very essence 
of the Indian genius. In fiction, it represents 
an insight as great and characteristic, as 
the finest works of the new movement in 
art. And it is ennobling. Whoever has 
read, will for the rest of his life make a 
habit of drawing reverently near, now and 
again, to the little hut by the river in which 
dwell Dulal Boatman and his wife. One 
watches her go about her household tasks. 
One watches her man go out to 
his day’s work, and again return, 
tender, and quiet, a man, every inch of him. 
The baby has long ago grown up, and 
many a day there has been a daughter-in- 
law, with her own children about her, m 
the little household. But still the hour 01 
quiet has its place in the grandmothers 
scheme of life, and still Dulal Boatiman 
can look up to the stars that shine at night- 
fall above the palms, and repeat to himsel 
his wondering question, “Is this, then, not 
Heaven ?” 

May we not hope for more of 
pictures, in the fiction that is growing dai }' 
more popular ? 


M. K 
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(August) 

(iRNKUAL Remarks: Decline 

OF I'hO LIGHT. 

S I' U DEN I'S of current literature here, 
especially those who were familiar 
with the English magazines of the 
last century, can hardly fail to mark a 
ilisiinct depreciation in their present 
intellectual standards and values. At one 
time, Ruskin and Carlyle, Huxley and 
Tyndall, Herbert Spencer and Frederick 
Harrison, Cireen and Caird, Matthew 
Arnold and F. D. Maurice, Ciladstone and 
Disraili,— to speak only of the latter half 

of the last century, and others of that 

Liiant race, gave frequently their best and 
noblest through the pages of the monthly 
journals. Earlier in the century, the 
Edtnhuroh Retieit\ the Fortnightly Revterv, 
ELn'kwnod^s Magazine, the Quarterly 
Ranciv, all these, fashioned and advanced 
contemporary thought with a power and 
authority that have scarcely been attained 
hy their successors. Judging by those 
standards, our present-day reviews and 
nuigizines seem to have very decidedly 
deteriorated. For one thing, there are not 
many men of tho.se old giant types here 
to-day. The flow of literary or philosophic 
inspiration seems to have almost completely 
ceased for the time being. Such depressions 
come always and everywhere after a period 
nf great intellectual effort and activity. 
And, then, there must come a fresh impluse 
from some new source, the revelation of 
i^nnie new ideal, to revive the drooping 
mind of the race. England, and indeed, 
the whole of Europe seem to be waiting 
fnr this new inspiration, that will come 
^'^^ft^mtly now from the revived and 
Jtjuvenated life and culture of the East. 

at the moment she seems to be passing 
t Hough the desert, a period of intellec- 
^nal barrenness which is manifest in her 


current literature. riiere is scarcely any- 
thing of abiding scientific, or aesthetic, or 
specularive interest in the magazine literature 
of the present day. One oftentimes finds it 
difficult, indeed, to know the difference 
between a well-written leader in the daily 
press and an article in a first-class magazine, 
except that the former is much shorter 
than' the latter; but the intellectual level 
and even the literary style of both are prac- 
tically the same. T he same ephemera lism 
characterises both. There is the same 
attempt to catch the popular fancy or 
appeal to passing interests and passions 
and the same desire to please rather than 
to instruct, to admonish, to guide and edify. 
The fact is that literature, like everything 
else here has become a trade ; and like 
every other trade it is more or less in the 
grip of the capitalist. The capitalist here, 
as elsewhere, looks primarily to his profits. 
He produces the wares that will sell. The 
larger the sale the greater is his profit. 
Inspiration is a quality of the soul ; and 
the soul can never work in fetters. Thought 
is not produced to dictation. On the 
other hand, the machinery for the 
publication of thought have become so 
complex and costly that few can command 
them. The invention of printing marks, 
no doubt, an important epoch in the 
history of human progress. But the evolu- 
tion of the modern printing machines has 
not been an unmixed good. As in other 
lines the elaboration of machinery has to a 
large extent upset the normal economic 
relation between consumption and produc- 
tion, so also here, in the field of literature, 
the outlay of capital required by the printer, 
has created an artificial need for the- produc- 
tion of printed matter far in excess of the 
actual intellectual needs of the people. 
Consequently, there is a necessary deteriora- 
tion of quality. The printing press cannot 
He idle. It must work continually to 
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prevent the outlay upon it being r6idt|ced 
to a dead-stopk. The wares that it produces 
must also be such as will sell well and sell 
quickly. They must suit the taste of the 
multitude. That taste is nowhere very high 
or refined. And this economic factor of the 
literary trade is largely responsible for 
the decline of literary quality in current 
English literature. A complete reconstruc- 
tion of the entire economic structure of the 
British nation will be needed before we 
have anything like a real revival of thought 
and literature in these Isles. 

Take any of the current magazines, and 
you will find the general truth of these 
remarks. In the last quarter of the last 
century, the Nineteenth Century justly held 
the position of premier English Review. 
And, what do you find here today ? Take 
the 

August Nineteenth Century 
for instance, and I do not think there is a 
single article here which will bear reproduc- 
tion in any permanent form, or to which the 
reader will have to turn back again, except 
for purposes of current and ephemeral 
political controversy. The place of honour 
is held by an article by C. J. O’Donnell on 
Ireland and Conservatism. Who this writer 
is, ! cannot say. But the thesis which he tries 
to prove here is that Conservatism, in the 
broad sense, has greater chjinces in Ireland, 
among the Catholic populations of that 
country than it has now in the United 
Kingdom. His idea of Conservatism is 
that it 

has nothing national and still U‘.ss racial in it though 
it gives strength and permanence to every race and 
nation. It is not bounded by any creed, though a 
deep respect for religion, together with obedience to 
authority and the defence of property lawfully acquired 
and honestly employed, is its most sacred tenet. 

It is easy to see from this definition of 
Conservatism, what the real motif of the 
article is. It is clearly an attempt to bring 
about, to quote the writer’s own words, an 
''^entente between the forces of Conservatism 
and the Irish people’^ It is the British 
Liberals only who have so long flirted with 
the Irish Party in Parliament. Since the 
last (ieneral Election, the Irish Party has 
once more come to hold the balance of 
political power in the British Parliament ; 
and there has been an evident desire in 
certain sections, at least, of the Conserva- 
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tive Party, to try and exploit the Irish 
Nationalists in the interest of Conservatism 
The so-called Independent Irish Nationalists 
under the leadership of Mr. O’Brien, have 
actually entered into some sort of association 
with the Unionists. Mr. O’Donnell’s 
attempt is directed towards helping a more 
close alliance between Ireland and 
Conservative Party-politics in Great Britain. 
But what about Home Rule ? 

Irish Home-Rule and British 
Conservatism. 

Mr. O’Donnell recognises in the Home- 
Rule movement, which has got such li 
strong hold on the Irish mind, a grave 
obstacle to the establishment of an entente 
between “the forces of Conservatism and 
the Irish people.” Personally, he is not, 
he admits, as much enamoured of Home- 
Rule as most of his countrymen are. The 
Home-Rule policy has, in his opinion, “the 
disadvantages of a narrow outlook united 
to a slender purse." And, “as things stand 
at present, I believe, the Irish Party in the 
House of Commons in alliance with Con- 
servatism, could do infinitely more good 
to Ireland than any local legislature can.” 
But he knows that the Irish people will 
never take this opportunist view. He 
admits this. 

National pride, it bad been said, is to a naiion 
what her fair fame is lo a woman, and no m.il(‘ri.d 
gain will turn aside the Irish race parmanenlly from 
its determination lo wipe away the dishonour of the 
national ravishment at the time of the Union. 

The Conservative Party vvill have, there- 
fore, to seriously find out some method of 
compromise between Home-Rule for Ireland 
and the maintenance of the unity and 
integrity of the British Empire. Such a 
compromise is not possible, thinks Mr. 
O’Donnell. And half a dozen unprejudiced 
Englishmen and half-a-dozen level-headed 
Irishmen can easily find a solution by 
meeting in a friendly conference, in half- 
a-dozen months. 

The idea of self-government is of the very e-sstimr 
of Briti-sh policy, even in the mind,s of the 
reactionary Tory. At the same time, IrishniP’i 
fully recognise that it is of the e.ssence of Briiisti 
policy that the British Empire must be mainUuned 
one and undivided. Is it impossible to elaboralr 
some formula combining these two political actions, 
the one strengthening the other? There are fnui 
things an imperial legislature can yield to 
subordinate law-makers: foreign policy, the Army, 
the Navy, and Imperial finance. On the other hana. 
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very much now within the purview of the Home 
Oflfice, the Local Government Board, and the Board 
of Trade, mi^ht with great advantage be delegated, 
( onservatism in England has been too much of an 
Anglo-Saxon and Church of England coterie. It 
must drop the poor ideal of a merely tribal ambition 
and dare to be the leader of peoples. It must go 
down into the streets and factories and out among 
the classes and nations and creeds that make up this 
agglomerate Empire. It must seek for Conservative 
.lilies among them all. It must delve and dive in 
search of them. Above all, P'ngland must be satisfied 
with the hegemony that is her right. She must be 
predominant partner by virtue of her stature and 
her strength, but the other nations must be on their 
feet and not on their backs, with heads erect justly 
proud of their ancient nationalities, propping her up 
and working with Iwr, having forgotten that they 
e\er were conquered. The policy of Home- Rule all 
round radiating from the centre of a really lmperi,al 
Parliament, representative of every race and every 
(olony, is the only hope of a united Empire, and can 
alone give a sure foundation to a broad and true 
Imperialism. 

1 have given this rather long quotation 
because it is the best in the whole article. 
Yet w'hat feeble li^iht after all does it throw 
upon the problem of Imperialism? The 
whole reci/x;’ is absolute quackery. And the 
fact that "such tjuackery is raised to the 
d’gnity of statesmanship shows the shallow- 
ness of the thought of the age in which wc 
live. 

'Ehe Third French Republic. 

The next article in the Nineteenth Century 
is by Professor Dicey who discourses upon 
the Third French Republic. It is a study of 
the strength and weakness of the present 
hrench Constitution. It is something more. 
It is an attempt to work out certain broad 
political generalisations from the experi- 
ences of the French Republic. The central 
idea of the article is that there is really no 
absolute value of Constitutions. At one 
time Republicanism had almost been 
raised, specially in France, to the dignity 
t"*! a faith. But now, in the words of a 
trenchman, Republicanism has not only 
ceased to be a heresy, but it has also 
ceased to be a faith, and tl ■ ujEmi! the 
civilised world, and not in France only, 
there prevails a singular scepticism as to 
the value of Constitutions. 

The American Negro as a Political 
Factor. 

Professcr Kelly Miller's article on the 
aliovc subject is perhaps of larger interest, 
presents an able and informing estimate 


of the political capacity, and the patriotic 
services to the American Republic, of the 
American Negro. Whatever the position of 
the Negro in his old habitat in Africa, 
whatever his stage of evolution or peculiari- 
ties of culture, it is impossible to deny, 
holds Professor Miller, that the transplanted 
African has manifested surpislng capacities 
and aptitudes for the standards of his 
European captors, so that the races must 
now be separated, if at all, by purely 
artificial barriers. 

This upw.'ird struggle on the part of the African has 
been against continuous doubt, ridicule, and contemp- 
tuous denial on the part of those who would profit by 
his inferior status. Those who once assumed the piety 
of their day and generation at one time stoutly declared 
that the negro did not possess a soul to he saved in the 
world to come, but was merely as the beasts w ho perish ; 
but he is now considered the man of over-soul, as 
Emerson would .sa\ , by reason of his marvellous 
emotional characteristics. Then the wise ones main- 
tained that he did not possess a mind to be enlightened 
aeeording^ to the standards of F.uropean intellect, and 
hence he was forbidden a knowledge of letters. 'I'he 
same dogma aH’trmed ihat the black man could not 
work except under the stern compulsion of the white 
man’s beneficent whip, and that he would die out 
under freedom. But all these dogmas ha\e been 
disproved by the progre ss of events. 

The negro in America is an organic part 
of what may be called the American nation. 
Even the helots were a part of the Greek 
nation, though slavery^ was their lot. Even 
before the American Revolution the negro, 
though a slave, was still an essential part 
of the body politic. But his emancipation 
has made him even a more intimate part 
of the body politic. A nation, says Professor 
Miller, consists of the people living in a 
prescribed territory who hold the same 
general belief, sentiment, and aspiration. 
The negro is, therefore, though notan Aryan 
but undoubtedly an American. He is not 
only a recipient but a partaker in all of the 
objects and aims of Government. But 
the present re-actionary political tenden- 
cy has produced a class of political leaders 
who base their motive on race-hatred and 
strife. It is these people who declare that 
the negro is incapable of self-government. 
But what is self-government ? asks Professor 
Miller, and answers it thus. — 

If by the power of self-government we mean the 
ability of any people to exi.si according to the require- 
ments of their own stage of development under their old 
autonomy, and to adjust themselves to that environ- 
ment, then all the peoples on the face of the earth are 
capable of self-government. If, on the other hand, 
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it implies the ability of the retarded races to 
their affairs after the fashion of the most advanced 
section of the FCuropean people, then the question is 
not only unnecessary but preposterous. Ireland has 
for years been wag^ing a gigantic struggle for the price- 
less boon of self-government, as the Englishman 
understands and exercises that function. But England 
on the other hand is determined to with-hold it on the 
ground that the wild hysteric Celt is not prepared to 
exercise so high a prerogative with safety to himself 
and to the British Empire. The masses of the popula- 
tion of Europe with centuries of inherited freedom and 
civilisation behind them are not deemed fit for self- 
government in the most exalted sense of that term. 
Indeed it is only the Anglo-Saxon race that has as 
yet demonstrate the capacity to use this preiogalive 
as a means of social and political progress. I'hc 
revolutions and counter-revolutions and rumours of 
revolutions which are almost daily occuring in South 
and Central American Republics show that the forms 
of government copied from Anglo-Saxon models are far 
in advance of the development of these Latin copyists. 
Self-government is not an absolute but a relative 
term. The Red Indian governed himself for centuries 
before the advent of the pale-face, and throve much 
better under his own autonomy than under alien 
control. The negroes of Hayti under their own form 
of government are as happy and contented, as thrifty 
and progressive, and are approaching the standards 
of European civilisation as surely and as rapidly as 
the corresponding number of blacks of Jamaica under 
Briti.sh control, or as a like number of negroes in 
Goergia under the dominion of the Stars and Stripes. 
If it be true that the negro has never shown any 
conspicuous capacity for self-government after the 
European standard, it is also true that the white race 
has not yet shown any conspicuous success in govern- 
ing him. 

/1'he Fortnightly Review, 

The leading articles in the August Fort- 
nightly are devoted to British naval and 
military affairs. In one article the writer 
tries to dissipate the Jingo panic regarding 
England’s unpreparedness for defending her 
traditional naval supremacy against the 
rising naval organisations of other powers. 
In the other article, the writer Mr. George 
F. Shee, puts in a plea for conscription as 
against the scheme of what is called the 
Territorial Force. He contends that the 
efforts of those who oppose the adoption 
by Great Britain of the modern, just, and 
democratic principle of manhood’s service 
for home defence, are injurious to the best 
interests of Empire. 

P'or in an age when every other civilised nation has 
organised the whole of its resources, physical, moral, 
and malerial, by pa.s»tnf its manhood through the 
public .school of the national army, these opponents 
of reform would tie us for ever to the haphazard and 
Obsolete method.s of the past, methods which, by their 
very nature, make proper preparations for war in time 


of peace impossible, and result inevitably in extrava- 
gant waste of blood and treasure when war comes, 
and in that “muddling” which may not always ho 
•’through”. The type of mind which Mr. Huro (the 
writer who opposed conscription, in previous articles 
in the Review) represents would, in fact, through its 
short-sighted and partial view of national defenct', 
expose our home army to destruction at the hands of 
a trained enemy, leave our over-seas dominions at 
the mercy of a bold attack, and, in the name of sea- 
power, hamstring the navy and tether it to our shores 
so that, huddling behind it, and putting our money 
on machinery rather than on Man- Power, we may 
wait until the growing naval power of some virile 
rival breaks through the cordon and aims at oui' heart 
the blow which must end for ever, not merely our 
position among the nations, but our Empire. 

The student of English literature will find 
the article on Byron and Mary Chaworth, 
of some interest ; while thq article on 
Talleyrand presents a fairly good and 
interesting picture of European, and 
particularlv French, society and politics 
during the close and the beginning of the 
eighteenth and the nineteenth century. 

The Contemporary Review. 

The place of honour in the August 
Contemporary is given to an article by Sir 
C. P. Ilbert, one-time Law Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council in India, and at present 
Clerk of the House of Commons, who draws 
upon the records of the House to present 
the story of previou.s conferences between 
the two Houses of Parliament in Great 
Britain. It has a special interest to the 
British public in view^ of the Conference 
between the leaders of the two dominant 
Parties that is now sitting over the question 
of the Lords’ veto. The article by Dr. 
Sven Hedin, the celebrated explorer, on 

The Policy of The Dalai Lama. 

has received added importance from tlw‘ 
latest developments in Tibet. He defends 
Lord Curzon’s policy of thesocalled Tibetan 
Mission. But regrets that the fruits of that 
Mission had been allow'ed to be dropped 
from the hands of the British who had 
plucked them. Tibet was under the 
suzerainty of China. But when the British 
went into the Tibetan territory with an 
armed force, fought the Fibetans and drove 
their ruler, Dalai Lama, accross the border, 
they did not take full advantage of the 
occasion. While Britain was fighting th^ 
Tibetans, China, their real over-lord, 
complacently looked on the game. Bni 
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as soon as the British retired from the 
c(»untry, after signing a Treaty with a 
number of people none of whom, it seems, 
had actual responsibility for so doing, the 
Chinese Government commenced to tighten ‘ 
their hold on this distant province which 
had never been made into a consolidated 
Chinese province before. 

And the treaty itself, with its ten paragraphs, 
ii^nered China, the suzerain state, in an extraordinary 
way. It was only Great Britain and I hihet who were 
paiiiLs to it. Hut the future belonged to (diina, and 
ilic; Dalai Lama was on his way to Peking. When 
paragraph nine stales that “no representative or agents 
()i luieign power shall be admitted to rhibet,” that is 
alined at Kussia, for (’hina had had representatives 
and agents in Thiliet for centuries. No one then 
suspected that it would be China who making use of 
luM- unfettered freedom, would upset tilings in Thibet 
,111(1 lake steps against it which de fiu to annulled all 
ireaties, however ntativ red seals were alhxed to 
ihcm. 

The (joverninent of India was not 
cntirtdy blind to this fact, and within less 
than two years of the signing of the above- 
mentioned treaty, in April 1906, a convention 
was signed by Great Hritain and China 
in regard to I'hibet. I'his treaty which 
ordained that “ I'he (ioverninent of Great 
Britain engages not to annex d'hibetan 
terntory or to interfere in the ailministration 
of I'hibet ; and the Ciovertiment of China 
also indertakes not to permit any other 
foreign state to interfere with the territory 
or internal administration of Thibet”, recog- 
nised the suzerain authority of China in 
I hibet, and left China to do in Thibet 
uiiaiever was suited to her wishes or her 
interests. In the Anglo-Russian Convention 
of the follnwliig year, (August 31st, 1907'), 
bngland and Russia engaged to respect 
Chinese suzerainty over Thibet and only 
treat with I hibet through the Chinese 
Cjovernment. 

There was not then much of Kngland’s prestige in 
1 hibet. How tjjuickly had the Thibetans forgotten 
du; (.'xpedilion of 1888! That they forgot the invasion 
if 190;^- 1^)4 even more quickly was the fault of the 
Tnglish themselves. To begin with, it was a mi.stake 
*1" the part of the Knglish statesman who then 
K'lvernea India from London to cut down the war co.st 
be paid to one-third of the original sum. It was 
'’dll more fatal that he let Kussia frighten him into 
' Nacuating the Chumbi Valley. Otte need not think 
absurd it was that the Secretary of State for India 
d lowed a foreign pow'er to dictate w'hal he was to do 
' the frontier of India, cspfci.iP-, .is it was a territory 
di It ought to belong to h.di.i. Hut the natural result 

the evacuation was that the Thibetans saw a sign of 
'‘'’' oknes.s in It. Se\'<?raT prominent Thibetans explained 


it to me by saying that the English neither could nor 
dared keep the Cnumbi Valley. Every other Asiatic 
people would have reasoned in a similar way. The 
greater was their respect for Chinese, who, without 
sacrificing one soldier, at the same time t<x)k not only 
the Chumbi Valley but the whole of Thibet. They 
reaped all the gain for which the English had 
worked. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 

This magazine, which held, at one time, 
a very high position in British periodical 
literature, has decidedly fallen off from its 
old level of literary excellence. Indeed, one 
rarely hears of it now. The August number 
before me, contains little of any high merit 
or large intellectual or social interest. And 
my reason for noticing at all here is that it 
has an article of .some interest to the Indian 
reader, under the heading of 

The Silent India. 

It is jidmittedly written by an Anglo- 
Indian ; and there are internal evidences of 
the writer having been a member of the 
Civil vService in the United Provinces, He 
has the common prepossessions of his class; 
and has little love for the’ English-educated 
Indian, the class which supplies the lower 
ranks <*f the Ciovernment service in India. 
He is not without the usual leaven of 
liberalism either. His ideal of Government 
is that of the old Ma-Bap or paternal type. 
If there were less laws, and no lawyers, 
and the offtc a Is were allowed to peacefully 
do their duty by the teeming populations 
of the land, treating them perhaps like 
little children but all the same with real 
kindness and affection, all \VM)uld still be 
well in India. And he .strongly supports 
the present policy of conciliation and re- 
pression inaugurated by Lord Morley ; only 
he thinks that the new and expanded coun- 
cils should be so constituted that they will 
find room not for the egoistic pleader or 
politician but for the real leaders — the 
natural leaders of the people. .\11 this is 
old story, and would not deserve any notice 
at all. But there are glimpses in this 
article of the soul of the real Indian people, 
which makes it really interesting and even 
profitable reading. Though his politics may 
be crude, his opinion on public questions 
deeply coloured with the prejudices of fiis 
caste, and lacking in both breadth and 
insight, his picture of Indian village life 
is true and charming, in its own way. 
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Speaking of the position of the Indian 
woman, the writer says : - 

Much ignorant nonsense is spoken and written 
about the miserable and degraded position of woman 
in India. She holds the same power and influence 
which woman, as women, exercise all the world over. 

She is not enlightened, in the European 
sense of the term; but though illiterate, 
she is really nor uneducated. Her life is 
not dull from her point of view, and she 
is quite content with her position, though 
she can not read or write. She has consider- 
able freedon*, especiallv in the village, and 
goes about freely, doing her work either at 
home, or sometimes even in the field. 
These fields 

in India are teeming with life and colour ; men, 
women, and children at work, or passing along the 
roads or footpaths, give a bustling aspect to the scene, 
and the blue and red garments mostly worn by the 
agricultural women, dotted about among the green 
crops give a very bright and pleasing impression to 
the eye. During the day the village is practically 
abandoned, and somehow or other there seems to be 
something or other to emjiloy the people — sowing, 
weeding, irrigating, harvesting, and j»lanting out 
rice. 

Our Eastern farmer is an industrious and thrifty 
man, and he and his sons and employees are up at day 
light, and having repeated some texts frortj the 
Puranas, made oblati(ins to the sun, cleaned their 
teeth with sticks which they throw away, 
proceed muffleil uii in blankets over their heads and 
bodies and' with nothing round their legs, to the scene 
of their labours. They will wash themselves t)vfr at 
a well in the fields, sa\ tlieir prayers, take their food, 
smoke the pipe of peace, sleep for an hour or two 
during the great heat of tlie day and return home 
after their work at sunset. Then they again pray, 
take the principal meal, and after more smoking and 
per chance a chat under the council tree, lie down to 
rest wrapped up in their blankets on a rough bed 
constructed of wood and laced with stout string. 

The little community is a distinct unit in itself, and 
differing from conditions in other countries, most of the 
labourers work for themselves and not for eniplcjyers, 
— a fact to be borne in mind by oracles on wage 
statistics. Lalloo the weaver and his caste fellows 
provide most of the clothing and blankets ; Buddhoo 
the sweeper and his class look to the conservancy of 
the place ; Paiga the watchman (a modest servant of 
the Government, clad in a blue jean coat and red 
puggri, registrar of births and deaths, and the usual 
ultimate sources of evidence in police cases) rends the 
air at night with wild howls to keep off 
marauders; Seetul the water-carrier dispenses that 
commodity to consumers from his leather bag ; and 
the baibar shaves the community, retails gossip, and 
usually acts as the preliminary go-between among the 
prfrents when arrangements are made for alliances 
between the young folk of the village, before the 
family priest opens negotiations. The brahmin at the 
shrine attends to their religious wants, while the 
‘‘Patwari" keeps the revenue accounts and records the 


changes of tenure of land on curious, portable and 
dirty maps. 

Life proceeds very quietly in the village, with few 
excitements beyond the religious festivals, the visits 
to the neighbouring weekly markets, the occasional 
inspection by a “Sahib* connected with one or other 
of the State departments, or the outbreak of epidemic 
disease. Literature is at a discount, for few can 
read, and the tastes of those who can run mostly 
towards descriptions of the remarkable deeds and 
exploits of worthies in the distant past akin to the 
classic legend of the Great Panjandrum, or else to 

the counsels and wisdom of religious sages Of 

crime, there is very little— the circumstances of all 
are so well known that theft is almost certain of 
detection ; female frailty is attended with more 
deterrent consequences than the divorce court ; and 
outbreaks of violence between individuals are few 
and ‘far between. The village council settles very 
many disputes, and ostracism from the caste is a 
terrible penalty. 

American Magazines. 

Harper’s. 

All the prominent American magazines 
are illustrated publications and in a general 
way rank with monthlies like the Strand 
or the Wide World Magazine^ Royal, Rail 
Mall, and others of the cla.ss published in 
England. There is a preponderance in this 
class of magazines of light literature,-- , 
short stories and interesting and sensational 
writings. And so far as all these are con- 
cerned, it is hardly po.ssible to deny that 
the American publications reach a far 
superior level than the English ones. It i> 
always a delight to read the stories in the 
Harper s Monthly. Their humour as well 
as their pathos, their plot and their literary 
execution are immensely superior to those 
of the illustrated monthlies published in 
England. The August Harper s has as usual 
a number of exceedingly readable stories. 
The first story depicts with considerable 
power the story of a mediajval maiden 
“that was convent-bred from her babyhood, 
she had no other strangene.ss than being 
beyond Nature maidenly. The depths of 
a maid are worship and wonder, the near- 
ness of (iod and the remoteness of man : 
in. Ysobel (that is the name of the heroine) 
these lay as it were open to the eye, and 
there was little else.” She was the daughter 
of a nobleman who spent his days and 
nights in prayer and study, in fasts and 
meditations, and the reading and writing 
of huge books. He was called saint and 
sorcerer, but without proof of either : 
whether or no his lore spread into other 
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worlds, at least he was without all care for 
this. She was the sister of two brothers, 
who “rode forth to plunder and rode back 
to revel : saving the nobility that gave an 
edge to their ill-doiiig, they were no better 
than common r(»bbers and rioters.” With 
brothers such as these she could have no 
communion. With her father, she might 
have a dry converse of mind and soul, but 
any confesser would have been more 
fatherly, Ysobel dwelt within herself, 
little regarded and very lonely. 

Bein^ tliu.s parted from earth, she dwelt in the 
lellovvsliifj of thing's unearthly; the liosts ttf heaven 
,111(1 hell, and the soulless spirits of enchantment. 
SIk^ siioke aloud with auf^els in the morning, and 
shiiiMered in her h®!! because the wickedness in the 
castle drew devils as flies to carrion. And because 
men were loatlily to li *r and the saints chill, she 
made in her imagining a [irinre of fairy that was 
iricirvellouslv strf)ng and beautiful whereof she told 
tierself numberless tales. Tlierein she did not otlier- 
wise than as other maids that have commonly in 
measure of tfieir misknowledge of man some dreams 
>if angel [lurity and giant force, white wings u|)on 
a (lair of miglity shoulders But she went Ix^yond 
the common. Her [irince grew almost visible t«' her 
tiirongh much brooding; she knew everv hair of Ids 
head, every color of his raiment : and from fashioning 
tales about him she came to talking to him as with 
die [lowers of holiness. Herein her heart misgave 
her so that she irnploreol the saints whether it was 
id.ilatry thus to worshiji a graven image of the mintl. 
But tliereto the saints answeiael nothing; and she 
Would speak of it to no human creatures. What is 
most strange., there was in tliis fantasy im warmth 
not color of love. Her prince wms a companion, 
<1 1)1 other glorified, a familiar saint. His liaini was 
kindliness, and his kisses were as flakes of snow. 
Marri ige was to her like death, a thing unthinkable ; 
iiilv after d(‘atli at least was a clear vision of 
Paradise. 

It will be easy from this short extract for 
the reader to judge of the st\ le of the fiction 
th.it Harper s treats its readers with. There 
is not only a superior literary art but a very 
high order of psychological analysis and 
oftentimes deeply religious tone that 
characterise the stories published in this 
oiagazine. In the .August Harpers there 
i^ in addition to the usual complement of 
Tories an eminently readable article on 


Idealism in Modern English Art. 

In this article the writer deals with those 
British artists who have “as a rule led that 
independent existence which is the portion 
of all dreamers, and have used nature 
merely as a back-ground upon which to 
picture their own more insistent fancies. 
To this class belonged as great masters, 
painters, like Turner and Watts. They deal 
in ideas and forms which are more or less 
creative. Against the sturdy actuality of 
their colleagues, they array the vague and 
appealing symbols of an abstract world. 
\Vlth the passing of the late (iedrge Freder- 
ick Watts, it was generally assumed that 
as far as England was concerneil, imagina- 
tive painting was substantially at an end, 
but the writer of this article contends that 

'I hougb for a time the fresh vision ami sun-tipped 
brushes of the out door painters of the day swept all 
before tiiem, the dignity, austerity, and tender 
inspiration which have always characterised a certain 
portion of tl)e British consciousness remained in tact. 
I hc movement away from the shimmering brightness 
of impressiofusm of the S()eciftc observation of the 
realist shows itself in various channels of activity. In 
coenmon with most modern British art it is rlecorative 
in feeling, its exjx'nents touching their every theme 
with a beauty and balance unknown to those who take 
their caiip.isitions direct from Nature. As a rule 
these new' idealists rely chieily ipjon tlie past for their 
material, thougii no congenial sui)ject is foreign to 
their taste. I'heir motives are as various as human 
iiiventiofi ii.s<‘lf. Tfie stately ■'ymmetn- of Hellas, the 
deep liumanilv of satred story, or the gay mmchalance 
id a park scene, all fall within their province. Unlike 
the p.iinters of daily life they do not form a compact 
body No [larticular society hinds together their 
disparate efforts, 'hhey exiiihit here, there and every- 
where, and llieir activities are as scattered as their 
several sources <'f inspiration. 

Charles M. Shauan, Charles Ricketts, 
Augustus 1'^ John, the.se are the principal 
artists who represent what the writer calls 
the idealism in modern English art. Their 
aim is to maintain the broad tradition of 
beauty throughout the ages rather than 
devise newer more complex forms of 
expression. 

London, Au^. 5, t()io, Haridas Bharati. 
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THE ART OF ENAMELLING ON METALS 


ll. 

Manipulation. 

S HEET of wrought iron is generally used 
for ■ ■.■■■■, ‘."■t; Cast iron is rarely 
used ; because it has many disadvan- 
tages, such as, it requires gradual cooling, 
and molten mass freely settles on it. 
Specially prepared sheet iron in England is 
largely used throughout the world. This 
iron sheet should contain sufficient quantity 
of carbon, so that they are capable of being 
driven out to various forms and depths by 
stamping press. In order to give shape to 
big things hydraulic press was used and for 
small things screw press and lever press 
were used. These two were worked with 
hands. But now-a-days the drawing 
presses are being used. The drawing presses 
are for the purpose of forming seamless cups, 
bowls, boxes, baths, saucepans and other 
hollow ware from round and other shaped 
blanks. /The method of producing stampings 
in these presses is very simple. First of all, 
possible number of blanks are to be cut 
trom one iron sheet. A bl mk having been 
placed upon the die, the attendant sets 
the press in motion by means of the hand 
lever at right hand, causing the blank- 
holder to descend and press evenly all 
round the outer edges of the blank. While 
the pressure plate remains stationary 
dwelling with a constant pressure on the 
blank, the punch descends and draws the 
blank from between the pressure plate and 
die iqto the shape required. On the 
upstroke the extractor lifts the article out 
of the die, ready for removal by hand. 
This is far in advance of the older methods 
of stamping. The dies are subjected to 
considerably less strain, and article in this 
case is produced in one operation, whereas 
under the older methods it requires about 
5—20 operations according to the nature 
of work. 

To remove oil and to loosen the scales 
these wares are submitted to heat. Next 


these are dipped into a sulphuric acid bath 
made of one part of acid and twenty 
parts of water, and the last traces of acid 
are removed by dippingrthei» ii»*«Wilin^ 
soda solution. Following the bath they 
are rinsed in water, after which they are 
thiuoLighly scoured with fine sand. Again 
they are rinsed in boiling water, and 
allowed to dry which should be done 
immediately, because if kept for any length 
of time the surface of the metal again 
becomes oxydised. 

The bath is constructed of hard wood, 
but as it is corroded and spoiled by the 
acid, it is advisable to coat inside with 
suitable varnish, and thereby to protect 
the wood from contact woth the acid. 

The wares are now ready for the reception 
of ground enamel or first coating. Ground 
enamel may be applied to the metal either 
in the form of powder or of a liquid. A 
few years ago the powder coating was in 
general use, but at the present time the 
liquid form is in practice, as it is easy to 
apply and capable of forming a coating 
more uniform in thickness and less costly. 
In using the liquiil material the wares are 
dipped into the liquid, any surplus being 
drained off, any parts that are not to be 
coated being wiped out by a clean cloth. 
Phe coated wares are then dried, putting 
them on rests in a drying stone heated to 
about 10^ C. Irj the factory these coated wares 
are dried by the waste heat of the muffle 
furnace. Before charging, the temperature 
of the muffle must be raised to cherry red 
heat inside. The coated wares are intro- 
duced into the muffle with a long fork and 
are arranged over the fire-clay supports. 
The fork is then withdrawn and the door 
of the furnace is closed. The enamel 
coating will be uniformly melted within 
three to five minutes, and the wares are 
ready to be removed with the help of the 
fork in the same manner as they were 
inserted. Before preparing them ready 
for the pext operation these wares 
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should be carefully examirted and the 
defective ones should be put aside. 

The next operation is the coat! njsf n{ the 
wares with cover enamel i t. second coat- 
ing. The temperature required to fuse the 
cover enamel is lower than that of the 
;[Tround cnameL In order to regulate this 
temperature the wares will be kept for a 
shorter time in the furnace or will be 
submitted to a somewhat lower tempera- 
ture. The latter system is preferable, 
because there is no posMsibility of iusion of 
the groundmass. The application of the 
cover enamel is performed in the same vvay 
as In the case of grr)und enamel. The 
cover enamel should he made as liquid as 
possible, as the thinner the layer the hand- 
somer and more durable the enamel. 1 he 
temperature of the furnace should be below 
rooo°C. ; and the time taken is about five 
minutes. 

rhe last operation is the application of 
the blue enamel. Phis operation is similar 
to that of cover enamel. One coat <d blue 
should be sufficient, but if any defects are 
apparent a second layer is necessary. When 
coloured enamels are used, the ground mass 
is generally of low quality, made from 
impure materials. Then after brushing 
and packing, the finished wares are sent 
to the market. 

Frit Furnace, 

The best results are obtained in enamel- 
ling when the thoroughly ground and mixed 
ingredients are fused together, reground 
verv finely, and then applied to the metal 
surface in liquid state. In cheap enamels 
the ground enamel is sometimes applied 
without being melted, but it weakens the 
durability which can be obtained by fusing 
the ingredients at first and regrinding. 
"Two kinds of furnaces are generally used 
for melting, vis : - tank and crucible. The 
tank furnace is used for melting a consi- 
derable quantities of erg^mcl, and crucible 
's used for smaller quantities and as well 
as for finer enamels. A description of 
ciucible furnkce is given below. The 
J^rucibles are generally matle of fire-clay. 

' lie best crucibles are sold under the name 
^1 “Hessian crucibles”. These arc very 
expensive, and scarcely last beyond one 
P^^riod of fusion. The life of the crucibles 
cjin be lengthened bjr (i) gradually raising 
temperature, (li) not introducing 


cold mass into the crucibles, (iii) carefully 
protecting the hot crucibles from sudden 
cooling. The crucible will be put into the 
melting furnace in .such a way as it may 
be protected from chills. 

A He.ssian crucible is placed in the 
furnace, with a lid on the crucible. It stands 
on a tubular fire-proof support. At the 
bottom there is a hole, through which mol- 
ten mass runs off into a tube of water, 
which is placed just under the crucible. 

Muffle Furnace. 

The muffle furnace should be of such size 
that it may contain the quantity of work 
being turned out. For different classes of 
works, different size.s of furnaces are used. 
For this reason, it is better to have four or five 
muffle furnaces of different dimensic^ns. The 
front of the furnace is closed in by a sliding 
door, and in this an aperture is cut, through 
which the process of fusion can be seen. 

Preparation of the Materials. 

Hard substances must be broken up and 
pounded in a stamping mill or in any other 
suitable machines, thus reducing the lumps 
into an extremely fine state of divisior*. 
Hard substances such as quartz and felspar 
are difficult to pulverise in their ordinary 
state. It is advisable to calcine the materi- 
als first and then put them into cold water, 
and after drying, powder them in a stamp- 
ing mill, the resulting coarse powder being 
sifted. The fine siftings are ready for 
use. The remaining coarse powder is 
again treated in edge-runner mills. The 
coarse powder is ground very finely by the 
edge-runners. If more homogeneous and 
finer product is required, then the powder 
coming from the mills is washed by sediment- 
ation. The coarser particles are used for 
ordinary enamels. Other raw-materials, 
such as, lime, soda, borax, nitre, etc., are 
reduced to fine powder in a stamping 
mill or in a mortar and then passed through 
900 meshes. All the materials should be 
finely powdered and carefully protected 
from dust, and thoroughly dried before 
mixing. 

The prepared materials are mixed in a 
proper proportion and mixing with about 
three times their bulk of water, are 
introduced into the glazing mills for 
thorough mixing through a large bung-hole 
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which is then closed over by a cl6s<s4id. 
The cask into which the mixed materials 
are to be introduced, should not exceed 
the five gallon size and should not be 
more than two-thirds full. The cask 
containing materials will rotate until a 
condition ready for enamelling has been 
reached. 

Fuel. 

A large quantity of fuel is consumed in 
the enamelling factory to raise the masses 
to high temperatures in order to bring 
them into a state of fusion. In this respect 
the calorific power of fuel is not only a 
matter of importance, but it also may 
exert its influence on the quality of 
enamel mass. Therefore the consumption 
of fuel is one of the most important items 
to be considered. In the tank or crucible 
furnaces, the character of the fuel, should 
not be neglected, because light ash, iron 
oxide or injurious gases that fuel yields, 
may enter into the enamel mass aud affect 
its colour. Almost any of the various 
kinds of fuel may be used, but the system 
of combustion differs in different furnaces. 
Charcoal is the best fuels available, as its 
calorific power is very great, but it is very 
costly. Any coal that burns freely and clean, 
giving off little smoke, and capable of 
complete combustion, is suitable for ena- 
melling. The deep black shiny varieties 
are the best kinds of coal. Anthracite 
is excellent in every way, as it consists 
almost entirely of pure carbon, giving off 
a high degree of heat without smoke. In 
order to burn anthracite properly, the 
hearth requires constant compressed air 
from a blower, which is not practicable 
in manufacturing scale. Coke is the 
best medium for obtaining the necessary 
temperature required in enamelling 
furnace. Coke is the by-product ob- 
tained from gas-works, consisting main- 
ly of carbon, therefore it is somewhat 


similar to that of anthracite. Owing to 
its porosity, it burns more freely than anth- 
racite and can be used without difficulty 
in any furnace, where the arrangement for 
draught is excellent. It is an excellent 
fuel for smelting enamel mass and it can be 
had cheaper in all places. 

Some precautions : — 

1. 'Po make the surface of the sheet iron 
as nearly as possible like that of cast iron, 
so that the metal and enamel can lx 
adhered each other intimately as offered bv 
cast iron. 

2. The enamel masses intended for 

on sheet-iron ware must possess the highest 
co-efficient of expansion possible for vitreous 
substances. 

2- 1 he ground enamels should be of 

fairly refractory character, those rich in 
felspar being the best for use r)n sheet iron. 

4. The firing of ground and cover 

enamels on sheet-tron ware reijuires a great 
skill and should be carried out as quickl\ 
as possible. 

5. In all cases it must be remembered 
that the thinner the coat of the enamel 1 fit- 
better it will be distributed over the iron 
wares, and the greater will l)e its adherence 
to the wares, 

6 . The finer the iron sheet the greater 

must be the care used in coating if wiili 

enamel. 

7. .A careful record should be kept of the 
loss in weight of the dried materials at 
each operatirm. The weighings should l>t 
made before and after melting and after 
crushing. 

8. There should be always a reserve of 
mill-stones ready for use in the factorVi as 
the stones wear away verv quickly, 
frequently need trimming. 

{Concluded '. 

Santipada Gupta, 
Ceramic Engineer, Tokyo- 
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Self-Government in India. 

T here are many “authorities” possessed 
of extensive ignorance of ancient and 
modern India who hold that Indians 


have never been a self-governing people*- 
We have always held a contrary opioo”^ 
and stated the facts on which our opinion 
is based in many articles and notes. 
add a few more. 
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rhe late Dr. Leitner wrote ; — 

"Above all would f venture to draw your attention 
(0 ,1 consideration of the circumstances which serve 
10 |)i ove that the constitution of the native society in 
jiiill,! is emphatically autonomous and republican 
i\vh(;thcr aristocratic as with the Hindus or democratic, 
as with the Sikhs and Sunni Muhammadans), and 
that this autonomy has ever been respected under 
the most despotic ^governments that preceded the advent 
of Hritish power. 

* « ^ « 

"'rhere is, indeed, scarcely a domain of human 
hiiiiwh'd^e iiv which we cannot learn as much from, 

; s w( can impart to, 'the Fast'. I'he careful study 
nl llir caste-system of India will siitjorest thouifhts that 
mav throw light on problems in the solution of which 
we arc still engaged in Kurope. The more we know 
f)( the politics of Muhammadanism, Hinduism and 
Sikhism, the hotter must we be able to co-operate 
with our fellow-sul»iecis of those faiths in measures 

i) f ]uii)lic uiilit>- and in the adminisiration of India. 

( Vrt.'iinly, in eduaition, thev ensure its dissemination 
mort' by treating piety and kiunvledge as one and 
indixisilile, th.'in l>v the dualism which threatens 

ii) (liss(tciale religion from science in F.urope,**" 
inihgenous Flements (»f Self-( in\ernnu‘nt in India ; 
hiiroiluclion, pp. \' and vi.) 

"The Keimhliran, if aristocratic, instincts of the 
province ('Punjab are subdued under a pra<'ticall\ 
irresponsible hureaucraev of aliens in measures, 
frehugs, interest and knowledge, although enMol>led 
hy yo»od intentions. For say wliat one may, the 
tradiiions which liavc maintamed Indian society for 
liioiisands r>f years, are Republican. If its fabric, 
sli.tki'n to its fouTulation, is to be consolidated in .a 
111, aimer worthy of British rule it must be bv the spread 
rif Republican institutions. 'I'hal these are not a 
nneeliv may be shown bv a brief reference to the three 
great communities that inhaltil the I’linjab. 

“I. Thu Sikhs 

hnin whom we look over the responsiblities of rule,**'*. 
Ml their affairs, si'cular and spiritual, * * were 
regulated at the four great ' I’akhts' — liti'i.alK Boards, 
Rlatforms, or Thrones- of Akhalghar, Anandpur, Patna, 
aiul Alichalnagar, where ever}’ Sikh, great or small, 
j'<t(l a voice, for did not rmru Ciovind himself, after 
invesiing four disciples with the ‘pahal,’ stand in a 
humble attitude before them to be invested in his 
liim ? Again whenever Sikhs meet in the guru’s nanu* 
there is the Takhl. and it is not longr agm that 
■It one of them lh(‘ idolatrous practices, justified bv 
the Durbar of Amritsar, were condemned by the 
roiisent of the faithful assembled at Akhalghar. 

* * ® women, elergv and laitv, of sacred 

'"'d profane descent, all, is merged in the one stand- 
"tg of ‘Sikh' , — learner or disciple. 

“II. — The Muhammadans 

‘'O far as they are Sunnis and people of the congre- 
gation (Ahljamas’af), have no raisoft d'etre if they 
do not acknowledge the elective principle in political 
matters, the ground on which thev separated from the 
'mlioronts of the hereditary principle, the Shiahs, 
mleerl with the latter the Sovereign has sunk below 
' priesthood, whilst with the former the greatest 
''dk r is only acknowledged if he rules theocratically. 


The experience of their institutions, the absence of 
class or caste in pure Muhammadanism, and the 
partial success of the "Umuma” Turkish Parliament, 
so long as it lasted, not to speak of the Council of all 
races of the revered .\ 1 -Ma’mun and other Khalifas, 
the autonomy of every race and creed under Turkish 
rule, are the examples, if not proofs, to be held out for 
our encouragement in the noble task “which the 
Government has undertaken, if not for the guidance 
of our Muhammadan fellovv-citi/ens. 

“ 111 . The Hindus 

are an agglomeration of innumerable commonwealths, 
each governed bv its own siniial and religious laws, 
l'.aeh r;u:e, tribe and caste, cluster of families and 
family, is a republic in confederation with other 
republics, as the I'nitecl States of HIndui.sm, each 
jealous ol its prerogatives, but each a part of a great 
autonomy with Panebavets in every trade, village, 
caste, and subsection of caste invested with judicial, 
social, commercial, and e\ cn smnptuarv authority 
discussed in their own public meetings. What did it 
matter who the iN’rant was that tem|)orari!v obscured 
their hori/on and to(*k from them the surplus earnings 
which his death was sure to restore to the country? 
Fven now, if the bulk of the lower castes did not settle 
their dilTeu-iices at the ( oimcils of their Boards, 
and if the resjiectable and conservative classes did 
not shrink from attendance at ( oiirts of justice, we 
might increase the are.'i of litigation a hundredfold 
and \ei not do a ti-nth of the work that is still done 
by the arbitration of the 'Brotherhoods’. TDo. pp. 

I — 

Dr. Leitner speaks abf>ve of the Hindus 
as an agglomeration of social republics. 
We have shown in our last number that 
republics, in the political sense, existed in 
ancient India for at least a thousand vears, 
Are India.ns fit for self-government? 

In June or July, iqo8, Mr. Ratanshaw 
Koyasji, b.a., l.l.b., solicitor, of Blantyre, 
Nyasaland. contributed a telling letter to 
India on the above subject and i|uoted the 
following words of ihe late Mr. Anstey : — 

"We art apt to forget wlien we talk of preparing 
peo)'le ill the Fast by e(luc.Ttion, and all that .sort of 
thing, for Muiiicij)al government and Parliamentary 
government, that the East is the parent of municipali- 
ties. Local self-government, in the wiriest acceptation 
of the term, is as • Ul as the East itself No matter 
what portion of that country, there is not a jvortion of 
.Asia, from West to East, from North to South, which 
is not swarming with municipalities: and not only so, 
but like to our municipalities of old, they are well 
Ixmnd together as in a species of net- work, o that 
you have ready-made to your hand the frame-work of 
a great system of representation, and all you have to 
do is to adopt what you have there. 

...Take the case of China I happened to be called 
upon to prepare a scheme of j'olice administration ’for 
that portion of China which has fallen into our domi- 
nions. 'What did I do? Did 1 go to Germany, or 
the United States, or England in quest of models ? No, 
1 looked across to Canhm ; they had the tithing, the 
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hundred, the shire, the province and the I 

, adopted that system, and that is the system by which I 
believe that part of our dominions is cwerned ; t this 
day. Take Pen tral : open that most admirable of all 
collections of State papers, the celebrated Fifth Report 
of the Gonaniitteo of rSt r, and read there if vou wishto 
know of what migbtv thiner the municipal svstem of 
India is capable.. .Now let me fjo to what I <'all poli- 
*.^cal representative government on a lartre scale. Can 
•ny man who has in his memory the marvellous history 
of the Sikh Commonwealth tell me that the natives of 
India are incapable not only of sending delegates to a 
Council sitting in Calcutta or Bombay or Madras or 
Afra, but if the emergency required it. governing 
themselves? What was the case of the Sikh Common- 
wealth ? Who were the Sikhs when their prophet first 
found them out ? Poor miserable starvelings from 
Bengal, of whom their great founder, knowing well the 
stuff from which Asiatics were made, looking with a 
prophetic eye ihto the future, said, ‘I will teach the 
sparrow to strike the eagle.’ In comparison with the 
great dynasty of Aurangrebe, it was the sparrow as 
compared to the eagle, and in less than a centurv the 
sparrow did strike the eagle... We ought to profit 
by the moral, and we ought to believe that those poor 
Bengalce.s who in three generations ffor it only re- 
quired three generations to effect that marvellous 
Change) were able to find a Commonwealth may be 
reasonably considered to be fit to exercise the much 
less exalted function of meeting village by village, 
taluq by ta1u<i, and there, electing in their own quiet 
way, some spokesman on their behalf to go and confer 
with the Sircar. For that is the meaning of 
representative Government, 

"Let us not be frightened bv that bugbear incapa- 
<|ity; there is no nation unfit for free institutiops. If 
wait for absolute perfection, the world will come 
to an end before you have established your free insti- 
tutions; but vou must take the wf.rld as it is, and there 
is no nation so ignorant but knows its wants; or some 
of its pressing wants : there is no nation so poor, but 
it has some proprietary nr possessory interests for the 
perfection of which it is solicitous ; and there is no 
nation which is not entitled, therefore, with a view to 
its own want>, or what it conceives to be its wants 
and interests to be heard in its own defence.” 

Self-government in India in the 
pre-Brttisii period. 

Mr. R. H. Elliot wrote in Fraser^s Ma^a~ 
zine for April, 1872 : — 

"In former times there existed iti India reigning 
powers that lived on the resource.s of the people ; but 
though the.se powers levied laxe.s and waged war on 
each other at plea.sure, 'the internal management of 
affairs was left to the village communities, and the 
people had the power of mc^ifying their cu.stoms in 
accordance with what seemed to them to be expedient. 
Now this power we have entirely taken away from 
them ; and not only have we done this, but we thrust 
our meddling noses into all the details of life, and 
refine here and reform there, and alwav.s, it must be 
remembered, with increa,sed and unceasing taxation. 
It still, however, rerhains to explain how we hive de- 
prived them of tl^ power of mod:ifying their customs: 
and this has been done simply by semng on the 


existing cu.stoms as we found them, writing them 
down, and turning them into laws which the people 
have no power to alter in any way. And, to make 
matters as bad as they can he, where we have found 
gaps we have filled them up with a kind of law -.stucco 
of express rules taken very much at haphazard from 
English law books. The old rights of communities of 
Hindoos have tbu.s been entirely absorbed by our 
Government, which has now deprived the people of 
every jiarticle of civic power. * * • * We thus see, 
as was very dearly pointed out in Maine’s Village 
Communities only the other day, that if the people have 
gained some benefits from ii.s they have also lo,sl 
others ; and we need hardly add that the results of 
this entire deprivation of free action are altogether 
deadly and destructive to the very existence of the 
mo.st valuable power.s of man. 

Village ('iovernment in Ancient India. 

That in ancient times many parts of 
India possessed free and representative ins- 
titutions has been proved in our last 
number Elphinstone savs in his Account 
of the Kingdom of Cauhul : — 

"'rhere are traces in the N’illage government of 
India, of the existeiue of a system resembling that 
of the Afgbaun Ooloosses* ; the remains of it, which 
have survived a long course of oppression, still afford 
some relief from the disorders of the government, and 
supply the .solution of a difficulty, which must be 
experienced by all travellers in the centre of India, 
respecting the nourishing stale of parts of the country, 
from which all government appears to be withdrawn." 
Vol. I, p. 284. 

So if is clear that these village republic.s 
were so strong and so firmly rooted in the 
soil that even in the midst of anarchv they 
were prosperous. But it is not our ancient 
village communities alone that show that 
we have the instinct of self-government. 
Our caste brotherhoods are democratic in.s- 
tilutions, and our jr>int families are demo- 
cratically conducted. Some people might 
be disposed to consider it a long leap from 
domestic government to the government of 
a State. But, as Tacitus says, “Domestic 
rule is more difficult than the government 
of a kingdom.” And it is not unreasonable 
to think that the government of the home 
fits persons for the government of larger 
aggregations of individuals. For a family 
is the state in miniature, and in it all the 
functions of the government have to he 
exercised by its head : he has to be judge, 
jury, treasurer, law-maker, etc., in the 
harmonious management of the household 
and the orderly bringing up of the children- 

* See p. 189 of opr last number. 
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Ancient V 114 .AGE Associations il 
Southern InIha.^ 

It was not in Northern India alone that 
local self-government existed, but they 
were a feature of Southern India, too, as 
the following extracts from Vincent Smith’s 
Early History of India will show *. — 

"The records published by him [^the late Mr. 
Siindaram Pillai] show that at the beginning of the 
twelfth century Travancore, a Sbuthern Kerala, 
formed part of the Chola empire of Rajcndra Chola- 
Kulotiunga, and to all appearance was well governed 
nd administered, '['he details of the working of the 
aiKient village associations or assemblies arc especially 
inK'iosting, and pro\’e th.at the government w'as by no 
means a mere centrali/ed autocracy. I'hc village 
n^sianblies possessed consider.able administrative and 
jiidu ial powers, exercised under the supervision of 
the crown ofljcials.” Pp. 413-414- 
"( ertain long inscriptions of Paraniaka I. (a 
( hola King, lyaj A. D. j are of especial interest to the 
siiidenlsof village institutions by reason of the full 
details which they give tjf iht' manner in which Uxral 
.ilTaiis were administered by wel!-organi;!rcd local 
(omminees, or panchayats, exercising their extensive 
I'idministrativc and judicial powers under royal s.'inct ion. 
It is a pity that this apparently excellent system of 
Ideal self-government, really popular in origin, should 
liave died out ages ago. Motlern governments would 
he liappier if thev covdd command equally effective 
hieal agency. 'Phe subject has been studied carefully 
liy two native scl\oI.'irs, whose disquisitions are well- 
worih reading. Wfienevcr the mediaeval history of 


Southern India comes to be treated in detail, a long 
and interesting chiipter must be devoted to the 
methods of Chola administration,*" Pp. 4i4(*4iq. 

Municipal Administration in Ancient 
India. 

The following extract from Vincent 
Smith’s Early History of India will show 
the nature of municipal administration in 
the days of Chandra Gupta : — 

"The details recorded concerning the civil adminis* 
(ration of Chandra Gupt-i's empire, if not so copious as 
wc might desire, are yet sufficient to enable us to 
re.'dizc the system of government ; which although erf 
course, based upon the personal autocracy of the 
sovereign, was something better than a merely 
arbitrary tyranny. 

" The ailministration of the capital city, Pataliputra, 
was provided for by the formation of a municipal 
commission, consisting of thirty members, divided, like 
the war office commis.sion of equal members, into six 
Boards or ('ommiltees of fiv'e members each. These 
Boards mav be regarded as an offici«al development of 
the ordinary non-official panchayai, or committee of 
five members, by which every caste and trade in India 
has been accustomed to regulate ft.s internal affairs 
from time immemorial." Pp, 124-125." 

* S. Krishnaswami Iyengar, 'The ('hola Administra- 
tion. qoo — 1500 A. I), {Madras Re^nevi, ; V, 

Venkayva, ‘Irrigaiion in Southern India’ in Ancient 
Times’ {Archivln. Survey .Annual Rep., iqt)5-4, 
pp. 205 — nT 
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N.B. — Contributors to this section arc requested 
kindly to make their observation as brief as practi- 
cable, as there is always great pressure on our space. 
Wc cannot as a rule give to any single contributor 
more than two pages. A page in small type con- 
tains 1200 words approximately. 

A glimpse into Mrs. Besant^s Translation 
of the Bhagavadgita — a review b'jr Babu 
Dhirendra Nath Chowdhuri in the 
Modern Review of August, 1910, 

llabu Dhirendra Nath Chowdhuri, who .seems to 
na\t- had a glimpse lately into Mrs. Be.sant's Trans- 
jaiion of the Bhagavat Gita, has found fault with her 
’11 one or two places, Mrs. Besant does not claim to 
"‘ a Sanskrit Scholar, and it would be no surprise 
'' she had failed to catch the true meaning of the 
sacud scripture here and there. But what we are 
struck with in this reyiew is the bitterness of feeling 
^•'ich Babu Dhirendra Nath has thought fit to display 
t*kainst Europeans in genera^ and Mrs. Besant in 


particular. Where was the occa.sion for making re- 
marks like the following 

"Europeans mu.si be compelled to sit and learn 
ancient wisdom at our feet and should ne\'er be tolerat- 
ed as teachers and priests." Why should Europeans, 
we wander, be compelled to sit at the feet of the 
Hindus (all Hindus are* not wise) to learn ancient 
wisdom ? Who is to compel them ? Is it not sheer 
waste of time and energy to write such stufi as this ? 

Then in another place Babu Dhirendra Nath in- 
dulges in a bit of sarcasm, almost Mephistophelian in 
Us character, against Mrs. Besant and her cult. He 
writes : — 

“I wander who is the great and illumined Mahatma, 
human or astral, visible or occult, that has revealed 
this profound meaning of Prakriti to this inspired 
teacher of ancient wisdom." If Mrs. Besant has 
failed to understand the meaning of the term Prakriti, 
there was no necessity of attacking her in so offensive 
a manner. We are all apt to make mistakes. 

Let us, however, examine the head and front of 
Mrs. Besant's offence. She has .described Prakriti 
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in a footnote as "matter in its widest sense inckidinjf 
all that has extension." Babu Dhirendra Nath seems 
to think that this definition of Prakriti in the Sloka 

t II (Ch. vii. 4 .) 

will undermine the bulwark of Hindu spirituality by 
materialisinjj the spirit. For how can Prakriti which 
produces Manas (sensorium), Ahankara (ejiifoism) and 
Buddhi (intt.'lligence) he constituted of matter? Surely 
it is blasphemy, if matter be taken in its ordinary 
sense. Babu Dhirendra has, 1 think, no objection 
to call the five jjross elements as matter, but he is 
furious at tlie idea of manas, ahankara and buddhi 
being called material. 

But the question is "Is this doctrine newlv invented 
by Mrs. Besant, or is it part of a system of philosophy 
of hoary antiquity ?" 

rhe Gila speaks of the two aspects of Brahma 
calling them apara pyakrifi (lower nature) and para 
prakriti (higher nature,!. Apara prakriti is the 
pradhana of the Sankhya philosophy, and is the 
material side of Brahma and para prakriti is the 
spiritual side of Brahma corresponding to .Sankhya’s 
p urns ha. 

It is very difficult to find nn F.nglish equivalent for 
the word Prakriti. The English equivalents usually 
emplo\ ed are : primordial matter, undifferentiated 
matter, nature, rootless root of the universe etc. Purusha 
is soul, consciousness, self etc. In another place, the 
Gitt speaks of upt ^Tff ^ '‘^ responding to 

WT Beyond ^ ipir and 

there is the ' the highest being) in whom 

these two aspects of Brahma 3 ^?^ and ^ 

and merged and synthesised. 

Matter, then, according to the Gita is tlu; objective 
side of Brahma. The term matter is ordinarily 
associated with everything that is gross and therefore 
ungodly. We can therefore well understand Babu 
Dhirendra Nath’s pious indignation when matter is 
attempted to be associated with Brahma. But wc 
must take things as they are to be found in the 
Hindu scriptures and no amount of viliHcation will 
set matters right. 

Ntnv what is the nature of this scarecrow, matter? 
Numerous attempts h.ive been made by renowned 
.scientists within the last century to analyse it. It 
baffles all analysis and like Proteus assumes different 
.shapes at will. The greatest scientists of the iqth 
century have however come to the startling conclusion 
that "it is nothing but etherealised energy," "a 
centre of force," "a non-matter in motion". 
Profes.sor Gustave Le Bon says, "Force and matter 
are two different forms of one and the same thing. 
Matter represent^ the .stable form of energy, force 
represents its unstable form." rhus matter seems 
gradually to be vanishing away froTu the ken of the 
scienti.sts and they find only force or energy at the 
root of this visible universe. The three entities of 
science, matter, energy, and consciousness, may now 
be conveniently cut down to two, — energy and cons- 
ciousness or in the terms of the Hindu Philosophy 
Prakriti and Purush^ . 

If what the scientists .say be true, there is nothing to 
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be afraid of in matter. It is our old friend energy or 
sakti of Brahma. In the ladder composed of the twenty 
four tatwas (principles) of the Sankhya philosophy 
the lowest rung is ijfif (earth) and the highest pradhana 

or prakriti (undifferentiated matter). How prakriti, the 
undeveloped matter, the subtlest of all subtle things, 
devclopes into an objective and material world after 
passing through buddhi, ahankara, and manas is a 
process no doubt hard to conceive and is very trying for 
the ordinary human intellect accustomed to look upon 
the objective and subjective world a.s essentially and 
fundamentally diflerenl. 

Mrs. Fiesani's definition of prakriti as matter in its 
widest sen‘;e including ‘all that has extension’ Is not 
therefore so outlandish as it appeared to be at first 
sight. Matter in its widest sense, as we have been 
told by science, must come to bt' perceived as "power ' 
"maya" or "ereatise energy of the supreme" "the 
ultimate principle from which tin* phenomenal world 
has come into existence.'’ Materialism in its 
ordinary sense is quite out of date in the.se days, and 
the term "matter" is used by scieittisis in a sense <|iiit( 
ditTorcnl from that in which It is commonly eniploved. 
"K.xperimental science proves that matter attd energy 
of the perceptual world are convertible." In tlicsp 
circum.stances, the expressions "spiritualising tnatlfi" 
and "materialising the spirit" have no tneaning, 
srrictly speaking, and not'd not breed confusion 
and wrangling". 'Fhen again, the terms huddhi (in- 
telligence), ahankara ('egoism ) and waartA" (sensorium 1 
as used in the Sankhvaand the Gila in the sloka abo\i'- 
quoted eannot be taken in their psychological sei^si . 
Buddhi or nuihat, {ho first product of tnattrr /in its 
widest sense cannot he the samething as the intelli- 
gence of a Buddha or a Plato. It must be taken 
in a cosmic sense, as a phase in the cosmic growth 
of the imiverse. .Ahankara similary is something 
developed out of f)rimordial matter after that 
matter has passed through Buddhi. rids is the 
view taken by- Max Muller and Dr. Satis {'handra 
Banncrji the famous Inrlian commimtator ot (he 
Sankhya philosophy. I don't know whether Babu 
Dhirendra Nath vs'ill a(Tept this explanation. 

Thi.s much al)Out the; material or objective or jfida 
a.spect of the divine naluri', I be next aspect t'/^- 
the subjective side of Brahma is describea iit 
(jila in the follosving sloka. 

flirt?! It flmt I 

Mrs. Besant has rendered by ‘life element . 

Babti Dhirendra Nath has trmployed all the resourees 
of his powerful mind to hold up Mrs. Besant to 
ridicule for what he calls 'this piece of absurdity. 
Babu Dhirendra nath, I must say, is very inflanirn;il>le 
and anything that comes into collision with his prt - 
conceived notions of things sets him on fire. 

'Phe translation is very literal, no doubt, but if 'h'’ 
nio.st literal translation expresses the best sense wn\ 
should we have recourse to circumlocutory phrasco- 
^ 1 . 

If apara prakriti is theyarfa principle of Brahma, in'- 
para prakriti mu.st necessarily be the life-gi'''"P 
principle call it consciousness, or chit or .soul, 
anything you like. The rendering of b.V 
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( Icinent’ seem therefore to be very appropriate, and 
with due deference to Babu Dhirendra Nath’s wisdom, 
1 must confess that Mrs. Besanl has expressed the 
sense of the sloka in a very clear and sensible way. 

As I have already said, the distinction between 
these two f^spects of Brahma, is onl)^ nominal and 
( ouventionafl. To the these two merge in the 

One b)^ a mysterious process and they realise the 
ptescnce of only the One without a second. 

P. N. Chatterjee. 

The Possibilities of the Bengali 
Language. 

An article under the above title by “Bengalee” 
idvocating the claims of llie Bengali language to be 
KCt pted as “the international language of all India” 
appeared in the Modern Review for July KJlo. 1 
uonld make a few observations on the rem.ark.s of 
[h(' writer. It must be borne in mind that I could 
present here only the opposite view ; for a more 
thnroiigh criticism requires a deep study of .all our 
imp<irtant vernaculars and going iivio details which 
'Bengalet'” himself has not done in his article. 
I'urtluT we may not be wise to lay bare our weak and 
slrong [joints by carrying (his contro\ersy to its logical 
limits seeing that it treats of such questions ,as ‘which 
Ilf our communities is the most politically advanced?’ 
'uhlrh of our l.-inguages has a really good nationalistic 
liter, If lire” and so on. 

One class of arguments put forward bv “Bengalee” 
de.ils with tl)c‘ [R'culiarities of the Bengali language: — 
ih.'ii it has the power of thoroughly assimilating new 
words from Sanskrit, that its gr.immar and syntax 
ire easy, that it has a richer literature than any other 
indigenous language, N:c. “Advocates of Hindi and 
Matilhi auii Anti lira Hhnsita for will perhaps 

i lalni that the\' too possess these characteristics, and 
not n few wall be prepared to deny that in these 
respects ffengali occupies a pre-eminent position 
among lire Indian languages.” (’rUe italics are mine). 
l‘or my jiart 1 admit that the grammar and syntax 
ol the Bengali language .are very easy, that a non- 
Bengalee Hindu could easily learn the lattguagc in 
n few days, the only stumbling-block and repulsive 
feature being the strange manner in which it is 
spoken by the Bengalees — I mean its pronunciation. 

Anollier class of arguments runs thus. “If we 
refuse (why?) to identify Western Hindi with h^astern 
Hindi, the language which is found to have the 
'■ngesi numerical following in India is Bengali. I'he 
Bengali speaking people are .admittedly the mixsl 
"uellectually endowed and politicall)' advanced com - 
'nunity in India.” Again, l%it “in the field of poetry 
l^eng.ili literature -stands unrivalled,” and so on. ft 
'’i-iy not be out of place here to .slate that the Brah- 
f’l insof Southern and Western India and the Parsees 
'’loj bo pardoned if they think themselves not inferior 
the liengalces in the matter of intellectual endow- 
'’’<'' 11 , that the Andhra (Telugii) people think that 
•n( n literature rivals Sanskrit in poetic beauty and 
fffandeur, that about the beginning of Christian era 
Andhras ruled over Magadha for several centuries, 
that later on in the ibth century they were the 
"^‘i u.rs of the whole of South India from Jagannath 
( ape Comorin, and that till very recently the 
I ‘‘'hs and Mahrattas were independent nations. 

■I lain statements are made t ) show that Bengali 
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“has greater chance of success in the southern 
country” than Hindi. Personally I am a fond lover 
of Bengal, but I must say that the Madr^isi have not 
alway.s looked up to Bengal sold}', for light and 
guidance ; for, the only good trail of these benighted 
people is their open-mindedness and readiness to 
admit light from all quarters impartially and even 
enthu-sia-stically. You have to omit the iiltoral tract 
of Orissa to make Bengal border on the Madias 
Pre.sidency. The Andhra, the Karnataka and the 
Maharashtra people actually live side by side, and, 
what is more important, without friction. 1 am afraid 
it is not quite correct to say that “manv educated 
.Madrasis have not even heard the name of Hindi.” 
Most people in the South are familiar with the BirAgi 
beggar pilgrini-s hailing from Muttra, Brindavan, 
Ayodhya, KAsi and other “Punya Kshetras” of the 
North, ;is they travel to Kameswaram. Kver\ year 
hundreds of people from the .south go north for 
purposes of pilgrimage. There is a theatre in Masuli- 
p.'it.am, founded about twenty vears ago, which 
exhibits its performances mostly in Hindi. All the 
.actors are Telugus. 

Lastly an attempt is made to push the limits of 
Bengal by absorbing Bebar, Orissa and .Assam. But 
if the claims of the Bengali language are to be 
considerefi on the possibility of such a union, the people 
of the Dckkhan and the Southern peninsula hav'e 
pcrh.'ips greater chances of bringing about .ami pre- 
senting a similar and more formidable combination. 
Telugu and Kanarese are very similar, the mode of 
writing is almost the same. There is as much affinily 
between ramil and Mala\alam a.s there is between 
Bengali and Oriya, .M! the people of tiie Matlras 
Presidency (the higher cla,s.ses at an\ rate) with the 
.Maharashtras and the (iiizeratis come imder the 

common name “Panelia Dravidas "- it does not 

neces.‘.aril} mean lhe\’ are of l)ra\’idian origin. 
Probabl} they have been so distinguishe*.! from the 
name ot the country the\ colnni/tal) - in conlradi.s- 
tinciion to the “Pancha (ioudas”. ( I'he latter class 
contains communities which have no objection to eating 
fi.sh or flesh, such a.s the Bengalees, the Punjabees, 
the KanN'akuhjasi. .All the “I’ancha l)ra\ ida Brahmans'’ 
can and <lo imerdine without ariN' such distinction as 
“K.iclu hi Hasoi" and “pukki rasoi.” They can also 
ituermarry even accorditig to orthodox opinion. There 
have been many instances of imermarriag^es from \er\' 
old times between the I'elugus, the Marathas and the 
Kattarese. W’hen these ptxiple imerdine and inter- 
marry, it is not diflkult to evolve a common language, 
if they consciously work for tl. 

Now let us consider for a moment the merits of the 
a.s.sumplion upon which the attempt to unite ifie 
peoplei of Bengal, Behar, Ori.ss;i and Assam is made. 

1 believe with “Bengalee” that Oriya and As.samese 
are very clo.sely allied to Bengali and that the two 
former languages may iH'come merged in the latter 
ultimately ; but onl\' on ibis terrible condition that 
they are “incapable of putlingr forth' an\ high degree 
of activity.” VVhen we come to Behari we are not 
on debatable ground. The assuniption I referred to 
is this. “Bengali, Behari and Oriah constitute, in 
fact, the Magadhi branch of the ancient Prakrit and 
their close philological alliance is well established.'’ 
As otherwise mv remarks will not be clear, I beg to 
quote also part of the foot-note tyith the extract from 
the census report of fqot, by which the writer supports 
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his statement. "We have found by cxjXMiencc ihai 
the common illiterate Behari people, of Bankipur for 
instance, find difficulty in understanding and speaking 
Hindi as it is spoken, for Instance, at Allahabad 

the language of Bihar has often been considered 

to be a form of the "Hindi" said to be skoken 
in the United Provinces, but really nothing can 
be further from the fact. In spite of the hostile feeling 
with which Biharis regard everything connected with 
Bengal, their language is a sister of Bengali, and only 
a distant cousin of the tongue spoken to its west. 
Like Bengali and Oriya, it is a direct descendant of 
the old Magadha Apabhransa." Census of India, 
1901. "The Maithili script is practically the same 
as the Bengali.” I do not pretend to possess the 
scholarship of "Bengalee," nor do I ever think of 
comparing myself with the learned authors of the 
report on the census of India, 1901. But in all 
humility and hoping to be excused for this audacity, 
I would throw a suggestion — a mere suggestion for 
what it is worth — regarding the relationship between 
the 'Hindi' of the United Provinces and Behari. Not 
only the common illiterate people of Bankipur, but 
the common illiterate people of Bareilly or Shahranpur, 
or Jaipur find it equally difficult to understand and 
speak Hindi, as it is spoken of at .\llahabad. The 
fact is that Hindi is broken up into more divergent 
dialects than any other Indian language. Kven two 
adjacent districts seem to have two different dialects. 
But the affinity between the various dialects can be 
easily seen. For this one thing is necessary. We 
have to neglect wholly the language of the towns, such 
as, Allahabad, Agra, Lucknow, Benares, etc. This is 
ton full of Arabic and Persian expressions and 
constructions. Although the townspeople (of U. P.) 
think that they are more refined than the countryfolk 
in the language they speak, the language of the 
villagers and espedallv of women is soft and mu.sical 
and more Sinskritic. So if we pass from district to 
district, sav from Agra to Bankipur, examining the 
country dialects, we cannot fail to observe their close 
affinity and the gradual transition that Hindi 
■.ind< : vToi '. And afiei all Bengali itself might be a 
"distam cousin" of Hindi. Only in course of time, 
on account of the peculiar influences to which it 
has been subject, it has acquired more marked 
features and its present independent and distinguish- 
ing shape. Behari may have many points of resem- 
blance to Bengali owing to propinquity, but its 
affinity to the country dialects of the United 
Provinces can not be questioned. 

And then sentiment goes a long way in determining 
which way a people should go. In spile of the present 
administrative divisions w'hose purpose we all know 
too well, the Beharis and the Maithilis, with their 
dress and manners which resemble very much those 
of their brethren to the west, think they are one with 
the people of the United Provinces and generally 
care to study and cultivate Hindi more than any 


other vernacular especially in these days of reaction 
against Urdu among the Hindustanees in favor of 
their own tongue. By the way, 1 may be allowed to 
say here, that Urdu or the Persianised form of Hindi 
is unintelligible and unpleasant to non- Hindi -speak- 
ing Hindus. We of South India can understand 
Bengali or Marathi or Brajabhasha better than the 
"Hindi" as ordinarily spoken of in the towns. But the 
Sanskritised Hindi of the publications of the Nagri- 
Pracharini Sabha is to us more welcome than any 
other vernacular. 

Now I would very briefly indicate why Hindi has a 
better chance of becoming "the international language 
of all India." 

(1) Instead of "refusing to identify Western 
Hindi with Kaslern Hindi" and thus cutting down the 
Hindi-speaking population to a small figure, strictly 
speaking the people of the Panjab, Kashmir, 
Rajputana, C entral India and the northern half of the 
C'entral Provinces, must be added to it. At all 
events Hindi is the literary language of all Hindustan 
from Srinagar to Indore and from Lahore to Patna, 
inhabited by about ten crores of the purest of Aryan 
children, tlie proudest of Royal Houses, and the 
noblest of races ; and containing the most hislorii; 
scenes and the holiest of holy places. 

(2) The Mohammadan Stale of Hyderabad in the 
Dekkhan indirectly popularizes Hindi in the South, by 
making familiar through Urdu the common words 
and constructions, as these are almost the same in 
both Hindi and Urdu. 

(3) rhe Southern people are not complete strangers 
to Hindi, as I have already said, in spite of the fad 
that is very easy to learn compared with the 'gender' 
difficulty in Hindi. Only 1 hope our Hindi-speaking 
brothers won’t mind whether we Sriy, "pani giria 
hai"or "pani girlee hai". So if our present 
circumstances do not allow us to think of Sanskrit, 
Hindi must be "elevated to the dignity of the 
national language." 

K. Narasimha K.\o. 

Note by the Editor. — Wc have tried to show in a 
note in our last number that no Indian vernacular 
is likely to supplant all or any of the highly developed 
literary languages of India, that if any becomes the 
linfrua franca it will be only a second vernacular, 
that only that vernacular can become the lingtiu 
franca which is both widely spoken and understood 
as well as possesses a rich modern literature sufficient 
for the purposes of culture and education, and that no 
varnacular at present satisfies both these conditions. 
We do not think many persons will take the trouble 
to learn a second varnacular in addition to Ids own 
simply to carry on conversation with people of 
provinces other than his own unless this second 
vernacular has also rich lifprary treasures to offer 
him. That seems to us to be the practical man’s 
point of view. ' 
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English. 

Christ and Non-Christians. 

The intefpretation of the character of Christ to non- 
Christian races. — tiy Charles H. Robinson, M. A , 
Hon. Canon of Ripon f^c. fonjrmans, Green and 
Co. 3/6 NeC 

We extend a hearty welcome 10 the book lyin^ or 
our desk. It is divided into nine chapters and sottie of 
them may be said to be short disquisitions on the other 
principal religions of the world, Hinduism, Biiddliism, 

( onfucianism, Islam. I'he auilior has attempted to 
establish the claims of C hristianity by measuring it 
against the religions just mentioned, and seems to enjoy 
the ,self-cf)mplacency that conics of having accom|)hshed 
a thing to advantage. ( 'hristianity is, indeed, a 
power in the world and we cannot appreciate it too 
liiglil)'. (‘hrist i.s a regenerating force and the cross a 
noble symbol of complete self-surrender to the will of 
(iod. It is one thing to interpret Christ, it is quite 
another to set Christianity above the other faiths of the 
world. Each religion marks the different stages of 
evolution the human mind is passing through, nay, 
each religion represents the respectixe phases of the 
grand universal federation of mankind that will come 
lo pass in fulness of lime, This federation is nothing 
else than a whole-hearted recognition by the entire 
world of the di\'ine graces that all religions possess. In 
\it'w of ihi.s complete fusion of the human race, the 
book lying on our desk is an unwelcome production , 
for anything that tends lo keep alive tVie odium that 
one religion openly or covertly Hings at the other is a 
ring upon the progress of humanity. I he world needs 
the interpretation of the character of ( hrist, the total 
unveiling of his divine virtues but away with any- 
thing that pushes Christianity up into rude still.s and 
makes it ride savagely over its sister-religions which 
have also contributed largely to the civilisation of the 
World, Canon Robiicson has, however, steered clear 
ol sav'age attacks upon the other religions of the world 
hut there is no doubt that he has endeavoured to 
maintain that no religion but Christianity is sufficient, 
fhis is, indeed, a parochial view and must bo con- 
demned as such. 

The writer ha.s urged strong pleas in favour of 
( hrisiian Missions. We are in full sympathy with 
anything that preaches the noble Jesus ; for Jesus is a 
• force, an inspiration that we daily need. Nevertheless, 
wc feel that the methods of propa^tfon will have to 
by largely modified and we are quite at one with 
f anon Robinson when he says that the best way to 
fueach ('hrist is to live a Christ -like life. 


Manual Training in School of General Education. 

Special Report on Manual Training in Schools of 
General Education by H . f. Bhahha, M .A. Inspector - 
General of Education in Mysore. Published by the 
Department of Public Instruction in Mysore. 

We have here what is tantamount to a full publi- 
cation of the notes on edu ration — especially in its 
general manual and uoii'technical aspects which 
were made by Mr Bhabha, during his nine mouths’ 
deputation to the West for that purpose in 1906 to 
1907. 

The book as a who e can only be described as a 
treasury of descriptive and explanator 3 ' matter, 
w’hich might be found valuable by all thos • teach- 
ers and .school-committees who are at present so 
sorely exercised by the demand for educational 
commodities of which they know nothing but the 
names. By following the extraordinarily rapid 
and e ergetic Mr Bhabha in his meteoric flight 
from centre to centre, we are able to neutralise 
a good deal of our own very painful state of igno- 
rance, for if we want to know what a kindergarten 
is. we have only to read his suggestions for schools 
in India, accompanied as that i.s by a tabular state- 
ment of kindargarten activities, to form a ^ ery 
good idea. His Chapter Six again contains a very 
clear de.scription of Sloyd.or educational carpenter- 
ing, from which we may g'lin all the information 
we want as to what is actually meant by this word, 
when it is used. He ha.s vi.sited the negro-institu- 
tions at Hampton and Tuskegee, ^d faithfully 
describes them And he has pursued after manual 
training in all its grades and developments, in 
England. America, and Switzerland and has here 
faithfully set down his impressions. Besides 
all this, Mr Bhabha has made visits to famous 
Western educators and gives us in his report, not 
set interviews, but very strong impressions of tht ir 
theories and indivicual significance in the world 
of scholastic thought. 

We mu.st realise from the outset that Mr. Bhabha 
is a convert to the theory of manual training. 
That i.s to say, he has accepted We.stern, and more 
specifically American, views on the inadequacy 
of an education which is purely literary, and 
includes no elements of practicality in the form of 
fine muscular development. He is thoroughly 
convinced of the vast reflex action of the limbs 
and motor organs on the brain. He goes out to 
gain light on how to bring these principles into 
play in Indian schools, not in order to win Convic- 
tion for himself. 

His mind, therefore, is open o the significance 
of many other things besides the value and details 
of manual training itself. He is quite able to 
enter into the theory of the compression into each 
child's de welopment of the historical phases thro.ugh 
which the race has passed. He sees, with Dewey, 
the Importance of socialising education, that is 
to say, of recapitulating the successive phases of 
sympathy with primitive industry, with li anting. 


C'HimiLAL Mukkrji. 
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fishing', herding and so on One of the most valu- 
able chapters in his report is that oa the'^gliJ^CC 
of Industry in Elenr.entary Education. He eV^fen 
followK up this question so far as to deal with the 
transition from *• ■“* .rJi:”*- nii cr ■‘o the considera- 
tion of agricuV rl'iiib'sa, moreover, on 

his return to Myso e. has not been slow to put In 
practice »s much as he could of all that he has 
s en and learnt 'n this he seems to have had 
admirable facilities afforded him by His Highness* 
Government, which appears to be most generous 
and enlightened. An educational museum ha.s 
been established ; Sloyd classes were organised 
under the most famous of specialists ; and gardens 
have been begun in connection with every school 
where it was po.ssible. 

Our own diflicitlty as Indians is to remember 
duly the very experimental nature of all such 
attempts. It is inevitable that when beginning an 
effort of this character, the details of Western 
application should influence us, much more 
prominently than they ought to do later, when we 
have assimilated the idea, and hav ■; found our own 
footing in the matter of its realisation. It cannot 
be too clearly or too often pointed out that our fi»-st 
efforts are entire y tentative, and that, from sloyd 
and the kindergarten up to the elements of science 
and agriculture, our educational representations 
are today very different from what they will be, 
when we have thoroughly Indiatiised the ideas 
which they expre s An Indian village of the 
old type is the most perfect synthesis that can be 
imagined of the activities and industries that 
make up the social expression of human faculty 
It is that village, therefore, and not these render- 
ings of primitive nergy which have been thought 
out in Germany or America, that must be reflected 
in the Indian kindergarten. It is in the work and 
materials of the orthodox Indian home, with its 
abundance of clay, thread, coloured powder, 
pattern-making and symbolism that we must 
eventually find the natural basis for an Indian 
kindergarten. Before that day can come, however, 
there must be a great concensus or study. Changes 
in educational methods of this importance will not 
be worked out without the labour and experiment 
of man workers. And undoubtedly the first steps 
must be largely imitative Only we must remind 
ourselves constaot’y that this imitation is only pro- 
visional. We must not allow ourselves to think of 
it as the end in itself. Even in our m st ambitious 
attempts we must constantly say to ourselves 
that we are only seeking to learn what it is that 
western children gain from this particular thing. 
When we hav ■ determined this, we must next 
proceed to ascertain whether there is a simpler 
and more direct means of attaining the same end, 
by using methods and materials more familiar to 
our own civilisation. Sloyd is an excellent disci- 
pline, and there is no doubt tha'- educational car- 
pentering has a most beneficial effect on the brain 
and on the whole of our mental vigour and origi- 
nality. But we must not forget that Sloyd as it 
Stands is exactly what a Swetlish notion of carpen- 
tering and of education would make it. If it had 
originated in India it would have been quite differ- 
ent. Our ideal mdtt be to get back to that form 
Wbich it would hava had, had the same ends spon a- 
neously suggested thamaelyes to an Indian educa- 
tor, and the et^eme for their realisaticm been de- 
signed by him. 

Similarly. Indian manhar training in general 


may begin by being American, but it must end 
by becoming Indian. We must remember that 
manual training as an element in the education 
given in schools of a higher than elementary 
grade, is not primarily intended to turn out 
carpenters, plumbers, and artisans generally, who 
can read and write, though it is nut averse to 
doing this, as a secondary issue. The first and 
main object of manual training in schools of 
general education is to deepen and enrich the 
faculties of thought, observation, and self expres- 
sion. It aims at broadening the basis of feelitif? 
and knowledge. It aims at increasing originality, 
and fostering individuality and practicality of 
mind. It is clear that all these ends would be 
best achieved by an acquaintance with the rudi- 
ments of the mediaeval Indian industries, rather 
than with the highly artificial and mechanised 
arts of the West. In putting knowledge into the 
hands of the higher classes, which would enable 
them to react on the Indian industries and bring 
the knowledge and skill of the village workman 
once more up to such a general .standard as it must 
for instance attain in China, e should have one 
fine social result of the new educative factor. It 
is the intelligent use of the hands, during edu- 
cational development, that matters, not the 
thing on which they are employed Even if a 
course of martial training culminate.s, in the 
higher classes of a school, with Western me- 
chanical industrie.s. it • hould begin, lower down, 
with the recapitulation of the simple' Indian 
crafts. The loom, the spinning-wheel, the anvil, 
the potter’s wheel and clay, the printing -block, 
the spindle, the fishing-net, these are the eternal 
educators, the perpetual civilisers, and these, with 
the social developments that belong to them, are 
present in every Indian village, and can be 
brought into every school The educational 
synthesis should form a natural reflection of the 
social synthesis in which it takes nlace. How 
wonderful would be the fruit of such an organic 
connexion, in the revival of taste ! Let one confe.ss 
the fact that one is sometimes tempted, in face 
of Indian needs, to abandon the whole position 
about manual training ! One sometiine.s thinks 
that had western educators been faced by the 
peculiar problems of Indian educa' ion instead 
of by their own, they would have preached the 
Gospel of Athletic Education, and have let the 
delicate, elastic, fully-tactile Indian hand a one. 
Owing to the habit of eating with the fingers, and 
doing without tools or utensils in a thousand acts 
in which Eur 'peans habitually employ them, the 
Indian hand is already one of the most perfect 
things in the whole world, whereas the Europ‘‘an 
is stiff and expressionless It is not for the train 
ing of that hand, but only for the vivifying the 
brain by its means that it has to be admitted and 
recognised in <he school course. 

We can also, by reflecting the primitive indus- 
tries, stage by stage,— and by centring round 
them the song and story, the play and picture of 
the children in their classes— farther extend and 
ameliorate the social sympathies Here mannal 

training becomes a part of moral education and 

In this aspect it should not be ignored. The 
garden, regarded as th<» nucleus of agriculture 
and made into * the dream-world of peasant- 
stories, and culture-histories, brings us into 
imaginative touch with andient Egypt, China, 
and modern India, as a whole. Similarly, if fi.shing 
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and boating' be treated at the true industrial basis 
of aggressive and piratical civilisations, how 
organically related to itself will the child hence- 
forward see the great root-industry that has 
played in the yrorld’s history so august a part The 
sight of the fishing boats on the river will waken 
in him, the complex response of love, sympathy, 
and knowledge. Hunting, again, represent- 
ed in Indian story by the Kirat-Arjuna or the 
legends of Rajputana, as well as by the traditions 
of the humbler poacher, becomes another of the 
royal and imperial occupations. Thus the heart is 
broadened, and social harshness and narrowness 
arc made things impossib e. The poetry o' the 
primitive civilisations is wakened in us, and our 
sympathies ripen as they ought to do. We see 
the gradual climb that Ma’^ ha.s made from point 
to point, from level to level, and our conception 
of Humanity is henceforth more generou.s and 
noble. All this is the deeper because it mingles 
with our earUest associations, and forns part of 
the fibre of our childhood’s memo’ies. 

We must congratulate the Government of My.sore 
on its possession of a public servant so conscien- 
tious and indefatigable as Mr. Bhabha. and 
ourselves on the addition to the national library 
of education of the valuable report which that 
Government has so wisely made public 

N. 

Ronttcd^e Rlth's Alone: hy Will Levintj^ton 
Comfort. J. P. Lippi ncott Company. Pltilmielpliia 
end London, igio. 

Roulledge, the hero of the story, ihongli an ,\inen- 
r.in by birth, is a war-eorrespondent on the sl.itt of 
till' I .orulon AVt'/Vic, and old Jerry C'ardinogh, of the 
IF/Zam', 'by proh'ssion dean of the- cult of the IJritish 
vroicl-paintors of war,' and bv birth an Irishman of 
I vroMC, is his friirnd. Jerry f'ardinegh's daughter 
N'orei'n (’ardinegh is thi' handsome.st \vom.'in in all 
l.ondon, and the heroine of tlu- story, Koiit ledge is 
somewhat of a niystii , lo\ e.s ,\sia, has penetrated into 
I lie secret soul and the liyways of India more deeply 
tli;in .any other fMiropean, save and except the frieiul 
•it his eliiltihood, and his ideal l»rave m.in, Kawder, 
i\hn .after .a chequered career of heroic: self-s.aeriHee and 
imsiinderstanding in America and the Philippines, 
heeomes the eZ/e/a of Sekhar, an Indian .Sannya.si, who 
possesses great occult powers, Routledge was not an 
ordinary war -correspondent, for he had ';i tendency 
•o make the world see that war was a hang r>ver from 
ihe days when men ate their flesh hot from the kill, 
'lot trom the fire. Veiled under all his work, and often 
''>il)res,scd only in a stinging line, was his conviction 
'hat war was a ghastly imposition uixm the men in 
'ht ivinks. The sudden recall of an Indian expedition 
•^'1 Bhurpal, to the great disappointment of all the 
".ir-correspondents a.s.sembled there, is found to be 
'he outcome of the betrayal to Russia of a secret 
li'Hiunent which h,ad come into jerry C^ardinegh’s 
possession. Rus.sia exploited the secret so cleverly 
'hat she succeeded in rousing the harted of the Indian.s 
ji'ifl the Afgans against the ruling power, and Kng- 
oid was compellecr to conclude an alliance with Japan 
(m scribed as a boy, 'crud, unlit from within, formi- 
f yhlo’) in order to "play Ker off against Russia, and so 
di\[Tt the attention of the Great Bear from India 'for 
Ic.'ist another decade' (p. 162), The point of the 
runs on the fact that thougli Jerry Cardipegli 
guilty of the treachery, suspicions fell on Rout!e<%e 


who was blackballed by English .society, though 
Noreen, the only woman in the story, held fast to her 
faith in him and: w'hen she found out at last from the 
lips of her dying father that Routledge w’ho knew the 
truth had locked the secret in the chambers of his 
heart and did nothing to avert suspicion from himself out 
of love for Noreen and regard for her father, her love 
for Routledge reached white-heat and .she .set out to di.s- 
cover her lover on the out.skirt.s of the war- zone in Man- 
churia, where Russia ;md japan presented eacrh other 
‘fifty-mile battle-fi onts’ in the mightiest war recorded in 
history. She succeeded at last in effecting a meeting with 
her lover, who was wounded, as was predicted by Sekhar, 
Ijv his rival Bingley of the Thames in his attempt to be 
the first to reach an uncensored cable in Southern China 
t(* convey the news of the battle of Lyoyang to an 
American paper to which he had attached himself after 
his ser\ ices on the Review were dispensed with owing 
to the suspicion against his name, 'I'he superhuman 
efforts of the two ri\al war-correspondents to earn for 
the papiTs they represented the distinction of being 
the first to publish the news of the Japanese victory 
h.is been superbly narrated, and is one of the most 
effeetivi- in the whole range of fiction. Routledge 
wins the nice, .'md after his wound heals under the 
gentle ministrations oi .Noreen, the two travel together 
to the Leper \a)ley, somew'here on the border of 
China and I'hiliet, as predicted by Sekhar, and there 
they meet him .md his eliela, and the stor) 
closes with the union of the faithful lovers by the 
hand of Rawder, who then takes a last long farew'cll 
of the newly married couple .and departs with hts 
reviTcd m.isier up in the mountains to finish his life’s 
work . 

Ihe picture ot an Indian village in the Central 
Provinces during a great famine ha.s been pow'erfully 
drawn. I he language is \ igorous and forceful, but 
full of slangs and shocks to those who are unaccustomed 
to up-to-date .\mericati journalism, The author's 
referenct^s t«> the spirit utility, the occult wisdom and the 
capat iiy for sufh'rinj^ of the Hindus are exceedingly 
sympathetic. Hut his story is practically devoid of any 
plot interest. 

The Indian Anns .-iti Maninil : compiled h\i G. A'. 

Roy, Home Defutrlntenf, Government of Intiia. The 

City Hook Society, (>4. College Street, Calcutta 

l^rice Rs. 5 4. 0. 

I'his is a very luandsomely got up volume which in 
view of the numerous Arms .-Vet prosecutions, must be 
s^ritl to be a timely publication. The compiler has 
done his work very creditably, and nothing worth 
knt)vving on the subject has bwn left out. 'fne High 
Court rulings ;ind the \arious Go\ernmenl eircukirs 
w'hieh the author’s connection with the Home Depart- 
ment gave him special facilities for collecting have 
been duly incorporated and aai elaborate index contri- 
butes not a little to the usefulness of the publication. 
We recommend the bcnik wiiih pleasure to thevse for 
whom it is intended. 

The Collections of Nind*ii/ JUtw Texts: A Quarterly 

Magaeine. Nos, ! -if Jf, Girgauh Back Roaii, 

Bombay, Annual Sukscription, Rs^ 1 0. 

Bombay has always taken the lead in the matter of 
San.skril publications. The prt^sent venture is ambitiou-S 
in scope, but from the s|xximen copies presented to us,, 
it pnrmises to be an entire siKrcess, as indeed nothing 
le!is could be expected of the distinguished band of 
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lawyoT-s. ''('.-Klod h\ Justice Sir N. t’handr^arkar, 
who 100^.1111110 ihc Advisory Board. The piiWWaers 
propose to cover the whole field of Sanskrit fegal 
literature and bring out all the Sanskrit texts which 
have any direct or indirect bearing on Hindu Pasitivc 
I-aw, together w'ith their English translations. T^e 
printing and paper are excellent. Scholars and jurists 
who want to have direct access to the sourc’cs of Hindu 
law j as well as workers in the field of legal research, 
will welcome these publications. 

Mk K. Gandhi: A Sketch of his life and work. 

G. A. Natesan & Co„ Esflanade, Madras, 
Price annas four. 

This little book of 48 pages gives a short account of 
the ideal Karma-Yogri who has built up a common 
Indian nationality' In South Africa, including extracts 
from some of his speeches. The name of Messrs. 
Natesan & Co., is a guarantee of the nice get up of 
the book. 

X. 

The Vaishnmiiie Reformers of India, by T. RaJj^opala 
Chariart M.A., a.L. Price One Rupee. Published 
by G. A. Natesan Co. Esplanade, Madras. 

This is a collection of seven essays on the life and 
writing.s of some of the chief Vaishnava reformers of 
India. The first six areal! South India reformers. They 
are: Nathamuni, Pundarikakoha. Yamunacharva, 
Ramanujacharva, Sri Vedanta Desika and Manavala 
Mahamuni. The last is Sri Chaitanya, whose life is 
prefaced by a sketch of Northern India Vaishnavism. 
Ramanuja’s life i.s followed by a brief account of his 
|>hnosopby. The lives are all well-written and 
Interesting, but their brevity leaves an unsatisfied 
desire in the reader’s mind. We hope the writer will 
find time to expand them into a full history of 
Southern India Vaishnavism, 

Godward Ho I compiled from Annie Besant and 
Herbert Spencer by N. K. Ramasveami Aiyer, B.A,, 
B. L.f S. Printed by V. Gooindan and brothers 
at Skri Vidya Vinod ini Press, Tanjore. Price fn>o 
annas or two pence. 

The extracts contained in the pamphlet comprise a 
variety of subjects, earthly and unearthly. They are 
in the form of short paragraphs several of which 
captain only two or three lines. We cannot pronounce 
any opinion on their usefulness. 

A Critical rnSwmey and Summary of the Leading 
Vpanishads by Sham bbuprasad Shwprasad Mehta, 
Shree Saraswaii Press, Bkahnagar. 

The author says in his preface ; “The pregnant 
saying of Schiller that ‘the history of the world is the 
judgment of the world’ was deep laid into the 
bean, and »s a result, |he premature pangs of 
a widower’s state were drowned intd the cool- 
ing and cemfortjiig ejletls of the study of Vedanta- *’ 
It was all right. But “the cooling and comforting 
effects” such study might very well remain 
unpublished hefom they pould be put down «n readable 
language and brm^t out in the form of a decently 
printed hook. 

,, SitAVATB Tattwabhushan, 


rOR SEPTEMBER, 1910 

Old Dacca, ^ Sayid Aulad Hasan fC hat* ' Bahadur, 

Northbrook Mall Library Lecture, fGandaria Presn, 

. Dacca.) Pp, ' ' 

This pamphlet dt)cs equal credit to the Imurer who 
has tpld a fascinating story oi i>acca and its Muslim 
remain.s, and to the iSandaria Press, which ha 4 given 
us a pleasing -urpr se b\ -uch a proof of the excelleni c 
of mofussil piintiMu I he Arabic terms, however, 
required more care on the part of the proof-reader, 
and mistakes of this class of word.s make almost every 
page an eye.Hore to Orient^ scholars. 'I'he author 
has entirely relied on tradition and on equally untrusi- 
worthy compilations , of the early British period. 
Hence hi. s lecture, apart from its accurate observation 
of local details, ha.s no value as hi.story. In two 
instances which we have tested, the Khan Bahadur's 
accounts disagree with the contemporary official 
histor) of Aurangzib, vis., the Masir-i-Alamgivi. 
On page lu, I. i8, Mahrattas should be Rajputs. 
The date of Azam Shah's departure from Dacca was 
not August 14, but 2nd October, 1679 (“yth Ramzan, 
23rd year of the reign), as we learn from the Musir 
p. 183. Again, no daughter of Shaista Khan was 
married to Prince Azam Shah (p, 12), for a mauti 
between two such important person.s could not possibly 
have been ignored both by the 4/«A7>-/-,'4/flwg»V/ and 
by the .Masir-ul-Umara. Bibi Pari, therefore, seeiTi> 
to have been that daughter of Shaista Khan who was 
married to Itiqad Khan (aflerward.s Zulfiqar Khan 
Nasrut Jang Bahadur) and who died in Sc'ptember, 
r688, {Masir-i-Ahimgiri. p. 312.) 

Sketches of Indian Economics, by R. Palit, (Gauvs 

& Co., Madras), pp. rmx.?37, Rs. t. 8 as. 

This is a collection of the article.s W’hich Mr, Palil 
wrote as editor of the now defunct paper, the Indiyo 
Economist. Some of them are neccss-'irily of a topical 
character, others mere .sketches or exhortations which 
no doubt did useful w'ork when fir.st published, bin 
have no abiding value. I'he sery title of Sketches 
chosen by the author shows that it would be unfair to 
criticise his work in the same W'ay as a serious and 
elaborate treatl.se. But in our pre.sent deplorable 
ignorance of India's economic condition, several ol 
these sketches w ill serve a good purpose by imparling 
much-needed information and "opening our eyes.' 
In spite of much that is commonplace, much that is 
mere rhetorical padding in this book, the author’s 
earnest desire to improve his country’s condition 
entitles him to a ir'-pecrful hearing . 

But I think Mr. Palit kis done an injustice to 
fame by printing rt// hi.s former editorials without 
selection and excision. In a iwMjond edition ^dl 
ephemeral sketches «ind all rhetorical commonplaces 
should be left out, and the volume made smaller 
more uniforrn in value. 

A Note oH the Antiquity of the Ramayana, by Nobin 

Chandra Das, (Hare Press, Calcutta, tBqi)} PP- 

Annas four. 

This rather desultory pamphlet represents an carlicf 
stage (if Oriental Sch'olar.ship than that in which we 

live, as will be evideut from the following thronC' ot 

the author; , 

fa,) Valmiki dealt with historical events 
correctly* and minutely dt^Tilsed all that came with"i 
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fh/ \ do not endorse the theory that the Aryans 
tame into India from some place beyond the Indus. 

(p. .V) 

fcj 'I'he caste system was orii^nnally l)ased on 
personal character and calling of the people, (p. lo) 

A Note on the Ancient Geogrtiphy of Asia, compiled 
from N'lniiifi-R.imayam. with a Map, by Nabin 
Chondta Das,' (Huddhist Text Society, iSg6), pp, 
ViUA‘^' 1 , One Rupee, 

It is a painstaking attempt to trace the geopraphy 
of India and the lands around it, as known to Valmiki. 
TIk’ author is a loving student of the Ramayana, and 
his book has some value as a sketch of the mixture of 
naveilers’ reports and current degend-s which did duty 
for geography in the infancy of the world when the epic 
was written. But it cannot be accepted as the actual 
description of India in any age. The Ramayana is a 
picture of the popular beliefs of the age of its author 
and not a history of the age of its hero, just as the 
Iliad gives a correct \’iew of (ireek Soc iety in Homer’s 
lime and not in the age of Agamemnon. Here, 
in the words of Grote, "the curtain is the picture." 

I'he attempt to eonslruct history (or geography) 
out of myth is like twining ropes of s<'ind. To the 
scholar in search of accuracy the Ixxrk under review is 
not critical enough. For one thing, it is based on a 
translation in rhymed verse, which from then*iture of the 
case must be inaccurate. It would have been better if Mr. 
Das had given prose translations of his <wn and cjuotcd 
ilic Sanskrit text of every extract. Secondly, miracles 
and facts are narrated in the sjtme breath without a 
wurd of comment. 'Phirdly, all authorities from the 
piiinitive Schlegel to the modern h'rench scholars of 
Indo-l liina arc cited without any discrimination of 
their relative values. I'he author relies on Dow.son 
. \^ithoul going to and verifying Dowson’s .wurces. 
l astly the book was written 14 years ago, and much 
u.'itcr has flowed under the bridge since then. 

I'he map will be appreciated ; but it was a mistake 
I print Rama's route in the same colour as the 
j boundary-line of Aryavarta. Bharata’s route is not 
distinct enough on a red background. 

J, Sarkar. 

Youths Noble Path. 

VoutVs Noble Path: Being a book of moral lessons 
for the use of schools and families in India, by F. 
J. Gould. Issued for the Moral Education League, 
York Bnildings, Adelphi, London IV, C. Price 
hvo rupees. 

Preceded by a few words of warm commendation 
from Sir George Clarke of Bombay, the Moral 
I.‘ Jip ..e in London has issued a few pages 
f'* a forth-coming book of moral lessons for boys 
Hnd girls in India. These few pages have been to 
»ui selves a delightful *iurpri.se. Hero-tales of Arabia, 
Persia, and India, tales of Mohammedans, Hindus, 
nuddhists. and Parsis, tales from the Mahabharata and 
ana, and Krishna and the Snake Kaliya, side 
Jn side fyith Herakles and the Hydra, are all to be 
hnind in this dv'ighti I* bookie; 

'Ve confess that the prevailing talk alwui the need 
J' and religious tesi-books had not prepared us 
invihing so admirable. We fell that the talkers 
iiaking themselves ridiculous by the assumption 
li lt deepest iriiihs of human life could be taught 
0 words read oat of books Hid they not know iW 


it was the teacher, and what he loved, that the child 
learnt from, not yrhat he said? After reading this 
booklet, however, we think it may be well to give some 
set time regularly, more or less in the way irf 
recreation, to the consideration of this particular end 
and its compa.ssing, at least for young children. The 
wide sympathies the author, together with his 
great .simplicity, enable him to furnish the teacher with 
the raw materials of eharacter-buildin^, ammunition, 
as it were, for the assault on inertia. He has true aims 
and conceptions in his architecture of the moral 
life. He knows how lo fire the deeper passions, those 
of helping others, of aiding the lowly to rise, and of 
self-sacrifice. And above all, he has learnt the great 
secret of finding the illustrations he needs in a pee^ie’s 
own literature. It is of course clear that a book like 
the present is only intended for the very young. For 
boys and girls of fourteen or fifteen we would advise 
the abandonment of even those elements of didacticism 
which inhere in this book. In their case, it would be 
desirable to quote immortal fragments of literature 
without comment or critici.sm. 

We were much struck on one occasion to hear from 
a Russian that the Lament of Gandhari was to be 
found in Russian scboolbooks, and is therefore 
familiar lo all those in that country who can read. 
We cannot imagine any thing better than a textbook 
made up of such extracts. The entry of Yudislhira 
into Heaven needs no explanation. As it stands in 
the Mahabharata, it explains itself. And the 
literature of the whole world contains perhaps no other 
moral les.son like it. In filling the minds of the 
adolescent with piciurcs and ideals such as this we are 
giving them the highest and noblest of companions to 
live with them. Beside this, there is no other moral 
education wortfi the name. But for younji^r children 
a word of introduction is necessary. The teacher 
teat hes, by dint of his own love and aspiration after 
all that is great. Btit it is well that he should be able 
to call on something lh;it will expaiid and enforce the 
hints he himself can let fall on such a subject. A 
child’s critici.sm needs a word of guidance here and 
there. This guidance, s'i.ii^liifDrvv.ird. unobtrusive, 
it is Mr, Gould's aitn to give. He 'does it well.’ We 
live by admiration, hope atid love, says Wordsworth. 
Mr. Ctould’s service in lighting up the great ideals 
is no little one. 

That of the Moral Rducation League in drawing up 
the syllabus of moral and civic virtues which we nave 
also rtxeived, does not st'em to us so valuable. A 
syllabusi. of this sort is bound to be complicated, and 
to have the effect of crushing the enthusiasm of the 
teacher who refers to it, under the weight of what has 
to be done. The beauty of the concrete [personal 
Ideals of mythology lies expctly here, that they are 
seeds of life, .ind tlurreft»rr unfold' later, und^r a proper 
f^tering of the imagination, into infittitely more 
slgnificani e ^jhan the most careful analysis could have 
got out of them. A single story, told at a sympathetic 
moment in childhood, will have cfFecU on a fife, that 
the most agonised .setting out of pans* to collect 
the dew will never compass. 

Nor .should we like it to b<? thought that because we 
admire so deeply Mr. Gould’s little work, therefore 
wc are conwrts to the idea of set courses of moral 
instruction in general. We have a good deal of regard 
to the fact mat this task, when next done, is not 
likely to be deme so well. And wc ie.dise the disa*;- 
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Irons f.Trce of a scramble for the commercial prottil^ion 
of text-books in such a department, as vastly worse for 
the national conscience tlian is even the presettt 
-Spectacle in the matter of secular knowledge. 

Our Indian ideals may be said to centre in purity, 
alienee, and faithfulness. The English on the other 
and w'orship truth, courage, and di-scipline. There 
would be a great deal of good done to both sides by 
a mutual expression of the-se ide<tls. .A-mongst our 
many needs we have none like that of recovering a 
manly discipline, at once free and unfaltering, and 
perhaps the present state of the marriage-laws in the 
west is a sufficient evidence of all that they have to 
learn from us, in the ethics that knit society together. 
It might be said indeed that in ci\ ic discipline westerns 
are incomparable, and in .social, orientals. VVe might 
learn from each other. But we are not sure that it 
is of much use to try to turn the process into a school 
course, and furnish text -IBooks on the subject. 'Ehe 
virtue of Mr. Gould’s lies in the fact that he never 
ceases to be concrete. I he abstract has its own place 
in moral teaching, but we do not know how far most 
of us would be willing to go in rn.iking Emerson the 
Bible, and the Kamayana, into school -l)ook.s. It is 
clear that every step in the org-anisation of edueation 
puts a multiplied .strain on the tact of (he teacher, and 
tends increasingly at the same time to find us 
teachers who are incapable of exercising it. 

.N. 

Essays in National Idealism : 

By Ananda K, Cooninraswamy D. Sc. To be htui from 

Colombo, Apothecaries Co. Ltd. .S’. Sntesun Co. 

Madras; Probsfhain 6 ^ Co. London; 7 'he .inthor ■, 

Campden, Glos., England. Rs. 2 as. 12. 

'I'he peculiar love which the author of these Essays 
is known to cherish, for Indian music and Indian 
art, w'ill prepare the reader for many of the subjects 
treated by him under the title of "Naii/aial Idealism.” 
But' one could hardly be prepared lor the vigour of 
thought and ma.sculine energy of English, by which 
they are marked. The language is peculiarly happy 
when a reference has to he made to the epics, or, as 
Dr. Coomaraswamy prefers to call them, ‘the sagas'. 
We feel here a man who has moulded his cxpre.ssion 
on William Morris, — a twentieth century man who 
yet reads heroic literarure! ’i'hesc Essays in Indian 
Idealism are fifteen in nninbei and range over many 
.subjects, from Yoga to Gramophones. Their author 
is a logical and uncompromising reartionarv. Hi- 
eye.s are so firmly and determinedly set on THE 
IDEAL, as it might, under happier circumstances 
have been, that he would, if he could, erase Lord 
.Macauley’s name from the chronicles of time, and 
destroy power-looms along with Christian Missions 
and (jramopbones. Seeing that the world is as it is; 
and not a.s it might have been, we are unable to 
wish, with him, that Lord Macauley had bleu ladically 
different, unless our environment had been radically 
different also, A.s fbom extracts thorn, fire extingui.slie.s 
fire, and poison proves the antidote to poison, .so one 
evil may be necessary to Counteract another. Yet 
wo cai- iM! ilm V thft beauty and truth of the pure 
nlea! a-, he si nobly and persistently fiolds it up 
before us. This uiinpreIu ii«ion of the ideal is itself 
the greatest and best because the mo.st spiritual, of 
all the forces that are to make for our .salvation. 


How true are the words at the end of die beautiful 
esKiv on Indian music; 

“All this is pa.ssing away ; when it is gone, men will 
look back on it with hungry eyes, as some have looked 
upon the life even of mediteval Europe, or of Greece. 
When civili.sation has made of lift; a business, it will 
be remembered lliat life was once an art ; when culture 
is the privilege of bookworms, it will be remembered 
that it was once a part of life il.self, nt)t something 
achieved in stolen moments of relief from the serious 
business of being an engine-driver, a clerk, or ,-| 
governor. 

Let those who are still part of such a life take note 
of it, that they may tell their children of it when it is 
nothing" hut a memory. ‘practical’ and 'respectable' 
world has no place for the dreamer and the dancei ; 
they belong to the old Hindu towns where the big 
temples and (he chat rams tell of the faith and munifi- 
cenee of kings and merchant princes. In Madras tlu iv 
is the military band, or the music-hall company on 
tour, — what does it want with ascetics or with dantiiw 
girls?” 

“Let those who are still itart of such a life lake note 
of it, that they maN' tell their cliildren of it, when it 
is nothing but a momory.” Aye, and let those' who 
have been long babished from the beautiful olil lilr 
take note of it, th.u they may do what in them liesio win 
back what they can of that life for olliers. 

We of the present generation in Indian cities, air 
born to a certain extent or))hans and foreigners to tin' 
culture of our own motherland. AH who hav'c thoughi 
deeply know that the renewal of onr old life means lor 
India all that 'I’nion with the People.' ‘ Restorailon 
of the villages,' and ‘B.aek to the l-ind’ me.in, fur 
other nations, i''or this reason we cannot value too 
highly these readings from the old lifevvithin their sluth 
of Indian culture, which a patient and devoted 
student has made. He s.'tys : 

“tThe future of India ! lies in the livi's of those v\ho 
are trulv Indian at heart, whose love for India is (he 
love of a lover for his mistress, who believe th.it India 
still is (and not nuTcly may be, whea duly ‘educated' I 
the light of the World, who tc».day judge all thing'- 
by Indian standards, .aruJ in whom is manilesl (he 
work of the sliapers of India from the beginning until 
now. Without these, there can be no Indian fulure 
worth the name. How may they be known? I 'h'i 
answers unto like; but, if an empiric, -il test be asked 
for, I Ix'lieve that the love of Indian music and tin 
comprehension of Indian art are tests unfailing.” 
do not think Dr. Coomaraswamy says a word t'lo 
much .about the importance of Indian mu.sic, as a'l 
element in Indian culture. Gramophones, and even (he 
bastard perfeirmanccs on the hartnonium, we hate <0 
heartily .is he does. Only we vvinild point out that 
in every country the end oi native culture is to open 
the mind to universal culture, and that Indian uuf’K 
is no exception to this rule. lt.s labotir is justif'ec 
when the really beiiutiful in We.steni mu.sic is dse 
apprecujttxl. Western study al.so, has a value hn 
Indian life In its own time and place. Its deleet 1^ 
that We.slern study aims father at the ctficicnev 
the many than at the deep cultivation of the indi\ id"*' ■ 

The aulhor’.H sen ices to the Indian arts ot lorni 
and colour are many and inces,sant. His essays oy 
this subject therefore, and especially 
which he compares Ravi Varma and .\banindra 
Tagore, are of great \ aluc, T'he work done b> 
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Indian Society of Oriental Art receives his emphatic 
elucidation and support. Finally, in a notable passage 
comparing idealistic and realistic aims in art, Dr. 
Coomaraswamy says : 

"The great cat-gods of Egypt, the sublime Buddhas 
of java, the four^anded gods of India, even the 
preat Chinese Dragon, are greater imaginative art, 
belong more to the divine m man, than do the 
Hermes of Praxteles or the Venus of Milo. The 
Ideal of the last is limited, and the very fact and 
possibility of its attainment show it. I do not mean, 
of course, that even post-Pheidian Greek art could 
be spared from the world, or that it is not one of the 
jrieot achievements of humanity : only that it was in 
certain respects definitely limited, and does not neccs- 
s:irily stand on a pinnacle by itself as the greatest of 
,iil art the world has seen. Once the spell of this 
limited ideal is broken, you can never again be satisfied 
b\ it, but seek in art for that which has often been 
suggested, but never can, and never will, he perfectly 
expressed — the portrayal not merel}' of perfect men, 
but of perfect and entire divinity. Yon seek for an 
nri which, however imperfectly, seeks to represent 
neither particular things, nor merely physical or human 
iTiandcur, but which otvis at an intimation of the 
Universe, and that universe conceived, not as an 
empirical phenomenon, but as nonmenon within 
yourself.” 

The statement which we have here ventured to 
emphasise, is one of a great profundity and truth. 

Our author has no toleration for counterfeits. He 
cannot pardon the gramophone, or the harmonium, 
or the mission school. But now and again he gives 
us a larger glimpse, and it is for these th.'U we think 
ilic book he has written to be of :jM'>''.nL; value: 

“The great civilising force called Hindusim”, he 
says, "is a literal attempt to realise the kingdom of 
heaven on earth. This is the explanation of religious 
art traditions, of the continuity in Indian music, 
arifiitecture, and ritual. Those for whom the ideal 
was a matter of actual experience, who saw and heard 
the true realities and revealed them to less gifted men, 
willed that they should not befogotten. 

U is for us not to follow after our own vain imagin- 
ings in art or life, not even — though this might well 
content us — to follow blindly on the lines laid down by 
the ancient .shapers of Indian culture, but so to refine 
ourselves that we may see and hear again the true 
realities and re-express them in terms of our present 
consciousness". 

And so, with this hint of "the hope that lies in 
change beyond change' ", we leave a book that we 
commend to ever>' reader. 

N. 

Indiiui Heroes. 

Perots of Indian History and Stories of their Times 
J. C. Allen, Published by Messrs. Longmans 

(jreen and Co. Price twelve annas. 

It is a curious thing that amidst much that seems 
depressing, books begin to be issued English 
avithors ^^ich show a real respect and affection for 
bulian history and literature. 'Youth's Noble Path’ 
this little English schoolbook are both cases in 
point. Heroes of Indian history seems to have been 
'^'ritten with a view to being made a text-book for the 
reading of English in schools. Nor can wc imagine 
^'lything much better adapted to this end. It is quite 


necessary that in reading a strange iat^uage, one 
should be supplied with familiar ideas, '^ese ideas 
we have here, in the Indian history, upon which Mr. 
Allen ha.s drawn for his materials. There is nothing 
very detailed or complicated in the little book ana* 
nothing at all that could be called sectarian or disput- 
able. Asoka is described, and Buddha and Mahavira are 

f iven, but there is little told in the way of their doctrines. 

he F,ntrance of the Parsis into India is told, but the 
bringing of the Sacred Fire, or the poetry of their Towers 
of Stlence, is not even mentioned. Many persons and 
events dear to the Indian heart are altc^ether left out, 
but I he whole tone of the book is one of admirable 
synopsis, and of hearty respect throughout. Mr. 
Allen has altogether avoided the famous mistake of 
treating the legendary and hi.storic heroes of the 
Indian people as if they had been less worshippers of 
truth than others, iiiste.id of more so ! It is true that 
he refers to ‘writing, which we invented thousand.s of 
years ago,’ as if letters had been a creation of some 
modern European people, but perhaps the ‘we' in this 
case refers to Indians! It is perhaps of special 
interest to know how Mr, Allen refers to the 
great Self-Government Act of Lord Ripon. ‘This 
Act,’ he siiys, ‘was intended to teach the people 
of India the system of Representative Govern- 
ment in their towns. Afterguards when people 
understood it, he hoped that this system would 
become the system of the Government of the whole of 
India.’ It is little startling to re;id, further on, 'Under 
our present Viceroy, Lord Minto, this great rHorm 
has been completed. India is now Governed by a 
form of Representative Government.' However, the 
book is singularly free from the characteristic bias of 
European utler.inces, and wc are heartily glad to wel- 
come it amongst the resources of the teacher of English. 
Nor must we omit meotioh of the lavish illustnation, 
much of it from the best Indian sources, in which 
the l)ook abounds. When we see how many of the 
originals of these pictures arc lodged in Europe, we 
do indeed feel that we have cause for sadness. It is 
all the more desirable howexer, that our children 
should have the opportunity of studying their repro- 
ductions. I'hfw is a photograph here from one of 
the paintings in the Caves of Ajanta. There are 
numerous portraits, and historical pictures ; while there 
are also copies of many maps and photographs of 
places and persons. 

The Open Sesame of English Smonyms by R. P. De. 
Calcutta. 

This handbook has been well-planned. It has been 
arranged on a new though an e^isy method and the 
hope of the author th.at it w'ill be really a book of 
reference is likely to be fulfilled. He has' ranged over 
a wide field to select y>as5;ages to the point to illustrate 
the fine shades of difference and the .subtle distinctions 
between words which at first glance seem to convey 
the same meaning, thus leading the unw'ary writer 
whose mother -tongue is not English either into ridi- 
culous errors, or serious blunders. It will be a help 
to the scholar and the Bengali equivalent^ will explain 
what is not quite obvious and make clear what may 
not be evident. 

Synonyms are so to say, the ver>’ sinews of a 
language. All its strength, all its grace and gloT}', 
all its hquid flexibility or dewy sweetness or plangent 
resonancedepends upon its rich and copious vocabulary. 


?4 
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The vision of the poet, the fei-\’our of the orator, the 
far-sightedness of the statesman arc of avail #tdy when 
each has an inexhaustible store of terms and phrases 
and a ready command to marshal them to illustrate 
his thought in a varii^y of ways. 

It is essential that the student of English should 
have a thorough knowledge of English synonyms — 
the more so if he is ambitious of acquiring an elegant 
style. Vapidity, redundancy, affectation, ambiguity, 
circumlocution are some or the gravest faults that 
critics often notice in our compositions and these 
can only be removed by a careful study of words of 
analogous significance. Moreover a catalogue 
♦‘of such words on a methodized system will often 
suggest association other trains of thought, which, 
presenting the subject under new and varied aspects 
will vastly expand our mental vision.” A perfect grasp 
of synonyms therefore will not only make for clearness 
but energise thought into active channels. We shall 
welcome without any reservation all attempts in the 
present direction. 

H. L. C. 

Through Solitude and Sorrow by Syam Sunder 
Chahraverfy. Price eight annas only. The Kalpataru 
Agency, 1 4 Shyambazar Street, Calcutta. 

The book before us is not merely a narrative of the 
story of the author’s deportation — a dry and detailed 
of the life he led during his incarceration — but 
■fittddiMiht of the struggle of the spirit to overcome the 
weaknlSIs the flesh is heir to — to reach a purer and clearer 
atfifosphere. And this account is tasselated with 
splendid passages of picturesque description redolent 
of that poignant grief which is “more akin to pain — but 
resembles sorrow only as the mist resembles the rain.” 

The book reveals the man as he was and as he 
became after his trials and troubles. It deserves wide 
circulation, and we venture to add, wider appreciation, 

G, 

The Individual and Reality. 

The Individual and Reality ; an essay touching the Firs* 
Principles of Metaphysics. By Edward Douglas 
Fawcett. Longmans, Green and Co., London, 
Pp 449. 

Whether this book is a philosophical work or not 
the present reviewer, though he has read it carefully, 
is unable to say, but what is certain is that Mr. 
Fawcett’s temper is not that of a philosopher. Through- 
out the book, he makes ex cathedra assertions only and 
it never s^ms to have occurred to him that in order 
to carry his readers along with him, it was incumbent 
upon him to give more solid reasons for his amazing 
conclusions than he has thought fit to do. He begins 
^ informing us that “Absolutism in its German, 
English ana Indian forms is rejected outright.” 
To reject a system of thought outright is easy 
but to acquire an insight into it is Very difficuit. Prom 
the manner in which the author deals with what he 
calls Absolutism, it does not appear that he has ever 
taken pains to understand what exactly are the pro* 
btems whkh it attempts to solve. He repeatedly 
u^^^ with an idr ol triumph as if he had made a 
discovery unknown to the poor, benighted, Absolutist 
that experience atone must be the «>1id basis of all 
rationtil speculation. And yet this is the principle 
on which nit idealists of modem times continually 
insist. The only dl^erence between them and Mr. 
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Fawcett is that while thOy, on the whole, remain true 
to this principle, Mr. Fawcett’s acceptance of it is 
only nominal, for in developing his theory he sins 
grievously against it. “Empiricism,” we are informed 
several times, "ts the only wear”. This is the 
author’s favourite expression. But his own theory is 
such a medley of monadism, animism, idealism, 
pragmatism, Heraclitus, Spencer, Darwin, Fechnerl 
Schopenhauer, Clifford and others that he 
more appropriately exclaim, “motley is the only 
wear”. It is no use shouting that we must not 
go beyond experience. The essential question is, 
what is experience, what are its constituent elements 
and how are they related to one another, A thorou|jh 
analysis of experience shows that it is a systematic 
whole of inter-connected parts and involves the i 
duality of subject and object within the unity of it, 
The Absolute is no other than the all-inclusive 
system of experience. 7'he merit of the Idealist is 
that he is not content with merely laying down the 
principle that experience is everything, but takes 
pains to show in detail how every particular element 
of it isolated from its context is in contradict ion 
with itself and by an inner necessity passes out of 
itself into its complementary elements which, together, 
each in all and all in each, constitute the organic 
unity of the Absolute. This is, for example, 
the great task which Hegel sets to himself. In the 
execution of it he, to the uninitiated reader incapablt 
of getting rid of the abstraj;tions so dear to the 
unreflective mind, seems to move in an airy, unsubs- 
tantial region, though all the while his feet are 
firmly planted on the solid ground of experience. No 
Absolutist, not even Plato, has ever forgotten expe- 
rience. Mr. Bradley, for example, in his well- 
known work which Mr. Fawcett says he has had 
continually in mind, expressly calls the Absolute, 
Experience. It is to be feared that w'hat the latter clay 
champions of experience meant by it is merely sentient 
experience. “Where”, asks Mr. Fawcett, “does the 
Absolute dwell? I examine the contents of my experi- 
ence and he is not to be found." Even so did 
Lalande declare that he had swept the whole heavens 
with his telescope and found no God. Why examine 
the contents of experience only ? Is there, not such a 
thing as form which is the correlative of conient 
and may not a clue to the Absolute be found in the 
synthesis of form and content? Taking experience to 
mean mere sentient experience, the radical empiricisl 
commits the correlative error of identifying Absolute 
Idealism with a one sided inteUectuaHsm. I'^^r 
this, however, there is no excuse. The idealist does 
not contend that logical concepts constitute Reality- 
He fully realises that these concepts, apart from the 
concrete experience In which they are embodied are 
empty abstractions, but he insists upon the correlauve 
truth that scnse-expcrience would not be what it 's 
without, being animated and gustained by thought. 
The fact is that Mr. Fawcett and others wrongly 
imagine experience to be the same as appearaiKi’. 
They forget that experience is the systematio totality 
appearance and is, therefore, as much ideal as it is 
real. The real side of experittnee is obvious enough, 
but, surely, it is an error to supoae that it is the whole 
of experience. In Hegelian parlance, we may 
that frwif A of the real is the ideal. 

The radical ertipiricist assures us that sense inj- 
presstons are not isolated units, but are essentially 
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related to one auiothef. He, however, maintains 
that the relations between impressions are themselves 
impressions. "The relations between feelings”, de- 
clares Mr, Fawcett, "are themselves feelings.” A 
slight reflection is sufficient to show how untenable 
such a proposition is. Impressions are related to one 
another only as they are held together in the synthetic 
act of thought. This synthesis of thought, because 
it necessarily over-reaches the impressions, cannot 
itself be an impression and it is not effected by a self 
foreign to the impressions, but is I he other side of the 
impressions themselves. Much of the irrelevant 
objections of the critics of idealism arises from their 
failure to bear this important point sufficiently in 
mind. To say that A is related to B is to imply that 
both of them are co-present to a unifying principle, 
which is the ideality of them and is expressed in them. 
The ideal principle, from its very nature, cannot be a 
particular object of experience. It is a universal 
presupposed in the relatedness of impressions. To 
concede to the idealist that impressions are intrinsically 
related to one another and yet to refuse to recognise 
the logical implication of such a concession is a des- 
perate attempt to combine two inconsistent positions 
and can only lead to incoherence and self-contra- 
diction. 

riic theory which the author has propounded 
need not be stated here. It is as extravagant as it 
is groundless and has about as much connection with 
experience as a castle in the air has with a foundation 
on earth. Not a single cogent reason is given 
why we are Ixiund to accept his astonishing con- 
clusions. Mr. Fawcett, in fact, has given us not a 
philosophical theory but an Arabian Nights story, 
'['here is a great deal in the book which is valuable 
und .stimulates thought, but the author’s constructive 
effort, as a whole, must be pronounced to be a 
failure. We are also bound to say that we cannot 
oongralwb'tte him upon his attempt to introduce the 
Ikily Mail style in serious philosophical discussions. 
\Vc' are, however, not without hope that Mr. Fawcett 
will }'et "sire" a book really Illuminating to "folk" 
whom his present work only disappoints. He has already 
changed his opinions several times. Years ago, if 
We are not greatly mistaken, he came out to India as 
' I'heosophical worker and commenced a series of 
philosophical lectures at the Adyar head q^uarters. 
In 1893, he published his Riddle of the untverse 
which he advocated a form of monadism and now 
wc have this book which" is not a continuation of the 
Riddle but supersedes it" and in which the author 
|>ialce.s this confes.sion of faith, — "avoiding ambiguous 
language designed to conciliate critics, we shall avow 
ourselves atheists." We greatly hope that Mr. Fawcett’s 
present theory will go the way of his Theosophy and 
Monadology and that in his maturer years he will 
hnally produce something which will endlure. 

Hiralal Haldar. 
Bengali. 

Hindu-Moalcin Relations. 

a Society Sketch, by Babu Bhavani 
haran Ghost. Published by Babu Gurudas Chat- 
Bookseller i ao/, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

1 ■■■»iigh professing to be a society sketch, the book 
uiMisnes a good qui*i-his^^ treat. The scene 
bie story is, of couirse, laid in a modest village in 


the district of Oacx:a, but the main incidents of the 
plot take place in Murshidabad, the capital of 
Serajuddowla— 4 he old historic ciu- of pageantry and 
glory, plots and machinations. The chi^ characters 
in the novel are Hemendralal, Kasim Ali, Suratttn- 
nessa and Faizi Bibi. Hemendridal is an orphan 
child left to the care of his uncle and aunt, who tike 
him immensely, having no child of their own. As is 
the case with all ^ont children in the village, his 
education was not well looked-after, and his aunt was 
too fond of him to allow him to go abroad fbr the sake 
of learning. He learnt whatever he could of Bengali, 
Persian and Arabic at home. At the age of Iwenty 
he visited the capital of Eastern Bengal, Dacca, aiid 
cultivated the art of music for which he had some 
taste from the very beginning. Dacca was then the 
scat of a Naib Nazim, and the influence of Muham- 
madan civilization was there paramount. Hemendra' 
lal early felt this influence. He returned home 
after a short stay at the capital. Having nothing 
interesting to do at home, he was gradually growing 
into a vagabond. Reprimanded by his uncle for his 
do-nothing character at home, he sorely takes it to 
heart, ana leaves his home, wife and children, in quest 
of fortune. On the way he makes the acquairitance 
of a nobleman of Dacca, Kasim Ali Knan, who 
suddenly takes a liking to him, and is impressed by 
his courage, intelligence and handsome appearance 
which had a very close resemblance to that of a child 
he had lost. Kasim Ali loves him like his son and 
takes him to Murshidabad. Through Kasim AH's 
help Hemendralal gets an appointment under the 
Nizam.it and early gets himself introduced to 
Nawab Serai uddowla then in charge of Hooghly. 
Hemendralars character is heroic throughout. He 
endears himself to Kasim Ali Khan by the heroic 
rescue of his only daughter, Suratunnessa on two 
occasions, from the cruel hand of marauders that wanted 
to rob her for Mirzii Gholam Ali — a rake mad after her. 
Saved from hanging through the intermediation of Faizi 
— a Nautch girl, raised to the eminence of a Begum by 
Serajuddowla, previous to his becoming Nawab, — 
Hemendralal refrains from all illegal connection with 
her, though put to very great temptations. Faizi 
changes her nature gradually, but is unju.stly put to 
torturous death by SerajuddowLi through mere 
suspicion. She is buried alive. But this seems too 
much for her sin of inconstancy to her lord who.se salt 
she ate of, considering that she was nothing more than 
a mere nautch girl and harlot. U is also unfortunate 
that Hemendralal whose life had once been s.ived 
through the intervention of this woman, should have 
been associated with her final tragic fate. At least 
Hemendralal did not deserve it. Spme instances of Seraj- 
uddowla's whims and caprices which generally charac- 
terized a youthful Nawab early abandoned to theexerctse 
of limitless power, have been quoted in this book. The 
unbounded kindness of Kasim AU Khan makes 
Hemendralal feci as if he was one the members of 
his family. He is consulted by the old Khan Sahib in 
all family matters. He looks upon Suratunnessa as 
his own sister. She also looks upon Itiin as her 
brother. A tni© idea of their relative feelings cannot 
however be formed, till the reader comes almost to the 
end of the book. The generally immoral character 
of Amirs and Omrahs of the time— both at Dacca 
and Murshidabad makes Surat decide against 
marria^ and go to Mecca with her fath^, in 
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spite of latter's earnest solicitude to make her over tn 
tparriage to some worthy hand. Kasim All also does 
not go against her wish. Her character is angelic and 
worshipful. Simple like a child, she revels only in 
reading. She at last goes with her father to Mecca. 
While leaving for Mecca Kashim Ali makes over all his 
property to Hemendralal. The parting scene is most 
sad and pathetic, and has something in it of more than 
ordinary leave-taking. It shows that rdligious 
difference has nothing to do with that affinity between 
heart and heart which association breeds. Hemendra 
gets all honours and becomes a Rajah by dint of 
merit, under the patronage of Serajuddowla, when the 
latter is installed to the of the Nawab Nazim of 
Bengal. Steeped in wealth and honour Hemendralal 
eventually returns to his native village, much to the 
delight of his uncle whose chiding was the cause of all 
his ^eatness. 

The author has shewn that religious difference can 
never operate as a gulf to prevent friendship between 
Hindus and Musalmans. The brotherhood which 
existed among them in the days of Akbar and 
Shahjahan, can still be restored, if the two 
communities only will not to feel differently. 
Though perfectly well-intentioned throughout, the 
author has, however, unconsciously lapsed into 
one of those mistakes, which, from a Muhammadan 
standpoint, are the bane of some of the late Rai 
Bahadur Bankimchandra C'hatterjee’s best novels, 
and have fatally estranged Muhammadan sentiment. 
On page 113 of the Volume, the altercations that 
take place between a Muhammadan guard of the 
Hoogly Fort and the Hindu servant of Hemendralal 
mark that mistake. The Muhammadan guard is in 
the offensive and Rammohan’s “mlechha" is, no 
doubt, an apt retort to his "Kafir'*, but such words 
and expressions as have a tendency to accentuate 
estranged feelings between one community and 
another living Ime brothers on the same soil for 
centuries together, should always be avoided. It is 
hoped that in subsequent editions of this book, these 
CTpressions will be replaced by phrases that may not 
have the hall-mark of sectarianism. 

The book is eminently fitted for being adapted to 
the stage. The abundance of quotations from 
standaref Persian poets, of which Suratunnessa is 
made the mouthpiece, will probably interest Muham- 
madan readers. The author ha.s shewn that female 
education for which so much cry is now raised, both 
in the press and on the platform, was a thing most 
common in by-gone times, — pursued for its own sake 
and without a fuss,— and that the “native” home like 
the present English home was the be.st and the most 
natural centre of education. 

SvED Abdul Latip. 
Gujarati. 

(/) Shrikrishna, Kahan Chaku Gandhi. Printed 

at the Saraswati Printing Press. Bhavnagar, pp. 

4g, Paper hound. Price 0-2-6 {igio). 

(2) Arya Panchamrit ^ the same. Printed at the 

Kalhiaiwi Printing Press, Bombay. Paper hound 

pp. 44. Price 0-4-0 (igog). 

The first is a poettcal composition narrating the 
birth of Krishna, and the second acts out inverse 


the virtue of self -introspection, self-realization, mercy, 
&c. 

Shishu sad bodh mala, by Vrajlal Purushotam Mehta, 
Head Master, Taluka School, Waduwan City^ 
Kathiavoad, and Kallianji Khodidas Shah, of 
Nagnesh, Kathiawad. Published by N. M. Tripathi 
Co., Kalvadevi, Bombay. Cloth hound pp. 2g. 
Price Pe. i-o-o (igog). 

This is a collection of stories from the Ramayana, the 
Mahabharata, and thePuranas, bearing on the different 
human virtues. We see here, Aryan virtues set nut 
at their best, and the book is written out in such simple 
style, that it is bound to be popular with the masses. 
That there was a great demand for some such book, 
cannot be gainsaid, and its utility for being placed 
in the hands of our boys and girls, to teach them the 
better side of human nature as depicted in the lives of 
their great men and women, can hardly be doubted. 
The problem of the teaching of morals has come into 
prominence of late and it is such books only that 
can furnish a solution thereof. We need not say, wc 
are greatly pleased w-ith the book. 

Kamala Kumari by Bhavanishanker Narsinhram, 
Printed at the Jasvuat Sink Printing Press 
Limited, Kathiawad. Thick hoard-hound, pp. tSf). 
Price Re. i-o-o {igoy). Second Edition. 

This novel presents a true picture of Hindu 
domestic life — in its worst and crudest aspects — in a 
vivid form. It is prefaced in English by that well- 
known Social Reformer, Mr, Ramanbhai Nilkanta. 
(Thild-marriage, the agonies of young widowhood, the 
imiTtoralities of the lives of those I'^padhyayas who live 
iti sacred places, and other social evils of those who 
live in Gujarat and Kathiawad. Such as the mourn- 
ful beating of breasts by women in public &;c., are 
mercilessly exposed and ridiculed here. It will do 
good to the heart of any one to read such books, and 
see where we are socially, 

(j) Vidur no Bhav, by Madhadakar Nagar, of 
Kundla,in Kathiawad, Printed at the C handrapra- 
hash Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Paper-bound. 
PP- 39^ pricf 0-2-0 (tgoy). 

(2) Yamuna Gunadarsh, by same pp. 53. Price 2-4-0 
(igoSJ. 

ft) Shikar Kavya by same Price 0-3-0 {igog). 

All these three^^mphlcts are written in verse, at times 
spirited verse. The use of English words like “lamp' 
and of mispronunciations like “Shikkar,” instead of 
“Shikar” spoil however, the;*8^ood effect of the verses. 
Still they promise plentiful and praiseworthy work m 
future, the aim and idea) of the writer being of a 1”^" 
order. We wish him success. 


K. M. .!• 
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NOTES 


Ninety lakhs of private money for 
Polytechnics. 

As a nation, we can criticise the Govern- 
ment for not doing its proper share of 
the work to give us the kind of edu- 
cation which a community needs to 
be self-sufficient and happy. But when 
it comes to the question of digging into 
our own pockets and contributing our mite 
to further the very institutions that we 
profess to have most at heart, we usually 
shrink into the background, loudly cursing 
our fate because we are a poor people. 
India is not so much economically 
impoverished as unfortunately it is poor 
in the spirit of intelligent giving. We 
have rich men - some of them immensely 
wealthy. But either they are stingy or 
throw away their money to buy titles to 
adorn their names as tail-pieces, or they 
patronize shiftless, irresponsible beggars, 
who become still more useless drones 
through their patronage. Fo these purse- 
proud people we tell the following tale of 
an American millionaire who voluntarily 
has beggared himself in order to found a 
Rs. 90,00,000 polytechnic college at St. 
Louis, Missouri, in the United States of 
America, providing a chance for the poorest 
lad to learn a trade which will make him 
self-supporting and independent during 
his whole life. Today this man, David J. 
Rankin Jr., lives in three small rooms over 
a grocery shop. His income is just barely 
sufficient to supply his modest needs. 
But he is enjoying the peculiar satisfaction 
^bat comes alone from good deeds, as 
be watches his erstwhile millions moulding 
poor boys into useful citizens. He preferred 
rather to raise tihis monument to himself 
than to wait for roses to be scattered over liis 
grave whose perfume he could not smell 
"he saw fit to practically beggar himself 
>0 life so that he could see the good his 
rnoney was doingt rather than enjoy his 
princely income during his life, and leave 


it at his death, to accomplish good he 
could not see and appreciate. 

This man, who was the possessor of ninety 
lakhs of rupees, at the age of seventy-five 
turned over his entire fortune to the Rankin 
School of Mechanical Trades. He had 
endowed the school, years ago, with fifteen 
lakhs of rupees, but, not satisfied, he 
decided to make it one of the largest trade 
schools in the world. The fees incident 
upon securing instruction in this unique 
institution are only Rs. 90 per year, and this 
small sum is payable in three instalments, 
in order that it shall not be oppressive upon 
the seekers after knowledge. The scheme 
of education in the Rankin School is in- 
tensely practical. Not a single theory is 
taught in the class room that has not some 
application to actual shop work. For 
instance, in teaching Geometry, the pupils 
are made to compute the holding capacity 
of a funnel instead of an imaginary cone 
ofc like dimensions. All the class- room 
work is similarly practical, whether the 
theories are applied to drawing, bricklay- 
ing, carpentryq painting or steam 
engineering. 

David Rankin has grasped the fact that 
those who acquire a knowledge of trade 
are valuable additions to the wealth of his 
country, and he has proceeded to build an 
everlasting monument to himself upon this 
foundation. There is a lesson in his work 
of welfare for Indians who have wealth and 
wish to use it to the best advantage to 
their country and their countrymen. 

Another great lesson for India lies in the 
fact that the St. Louis philanthropist is not 
content to leave the work he has endowed 
entirely in the hands of hirelings. Every 
day he visits the school he has built up and 
takes an important share of the responsibi- 
lity of managing it, seeing to it that the 
teachers and other workers do their full 
duty toward the young people who are 
committed to their care. This is in direct 
contradiction to the conduct of the ordinary 
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donor, who gives munificently to an ii|§|itu- 
tion and then drops the whole matter, 
satisfied with' the immediate praise of the 
multitude for his beneficence, at best receiv- 
ing but an occasional meagre report of the 
progress of the enterprise and the spending 
of his money. t 

The Life of the Seditious Meetings 
Act Prolonged. 

The Seditious Meetings Act was given 
another five month’s lease of life by the 
Imperial Legislative Council assembled at 
Simla on August 6th. We do not at all 
wonder that- -this pet measure of the 
Executive has not been allowed to lapse, 
as it would have done on the 31st of 
October next. Jndeed, we should not .be 
surprised in the least if in March next this 
Act is permanently put on the Statute 
Books. However, we cannot help confes- 
sing to a sense of despair at the manner 
in which some of the non-official members 
behaved themselves in the Council Chamber. 
Three of these gentlemen, including Mr. 
Madge, the representative of the domiciled 
community, actually propounded that, 
inasmuch as the Act was not stringent 
enough, it ought to be made still more 
rigorous. All Mahomedans, with the 
notable exception of Mr. Mazharul Haque, 
voted for the measure. Of the two Sikhs, 
one explicitly, the other implicitly lent his 
support to the motion. The Hindu 
members constituted a solid phalanx of 
opposition. 

What really constituted the tragedy of 
this meeting was the fact that every one 
of the non-official members who spoke 
against the Act was distressed at heart with 
the firm conviction that no matter what he 
might say to the contrary, the measure 
under consideration would be carried 
through* Not only was this true, but he 
also felt that the official members were 
more or less bored by the speeches of their 
Indian colleagues — that tf it had been in 
the power of the departmental heads they 
would have much preferred getting through 
with the matter without si^mitting to the 
formality of listening to the tales of woe 
of. the “natives” before carrying into effect 
what they had all the trme resolved to do. 
Doubtless they would have preferred the 
shorter eotii^. Indeed, Mr. Jenkins, the 


Home Member, expressed this sentiment 
in almost so many words. 

Phis dcK^s not mean, however, that we 
are absolutely pessimistic about the work 
of the educated Indians in the Viceroy’s 
Imperial Legislative Council. Though 
they hopelessly are in the minority, and 
their views have no apparently direct effect 
upon legislation, there is no doubt what- 
ever, in our mind, that their words contain 
a great deal of com|vlling moral influence 
which is bound to increase in effectivene.ss 
as awakening advances amongst us. 

American contempt for the Asiatic. 

Here is w’hat an American missionary 
residing in the Philippine Islands writes 
about the way in which the “democratic” 
American behaves towards the Asiatic ; 

"No other people is so imbued with a small, despic- 
able, unC. hristian race-prejudice as are the Americans. 
Where the Ivn^lishnian looks upon the Oriental as 
an inferior and childish branch of the Imman family, 
and the Frenchman and German and Dutchman 
look upon the Oriental as a weaker people whom 
it will be comparatively easy to exploit and turn into 
perennial fountains of revenue, the American in the 
Orient ha.s more the air of being sole representative ot 
the human race, and the Oriental i.s classed as a 
subhuman species that may eventually develop, 
through long poriod.s of progressive development, 
into the genus homo.’' 

Comments are superfluous. 

Indian Unity. 

A certain school of British writers would 
deny to India, ancient or modern, any unity 
except that which belongs to her at present 
by virtue of being under the same govern- 
ment, They would do well to read the 
foll<»wing extracts frorh Vincent Smith’s 
Early History of India : — 

"India, encircled as she is by seas and mountains, 
is indisputably a geographical unit, and, as .such, 
rightly de-signaled by one name. Her type of civili- 
sation, too, ha.s many features which differentiate it 
from that of all other regions of the world, while 
they are common to the whole country, or nether 
continent, in a degree sufficient to justify its treatmcni 
as a unit in the history of human, .social, and intellec - 
tual development, 

"But the complete political unity of India under the 
control of a paramount power, wielding unquestioned 
authority, Is a thing of yesterday, barely a century old- 
The most notable of her rulers in the olden lime 
cherished the ambition of universal Indian dominion, 
and severally attained it in a greater or Ics-s d^rce- 
But not one of them attained it completely, and this 
failure iTbplies a lack of unity in political history whith 
rendters the task of the historian difficult. 
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“ I'he same difficulty besets the historian of Greece 
still more prcssingly ; but, in that case, with the 
,itt;iinment of unity, the interest of the history 
v.inishes/’ P. 5. 

"Twice in the long series of centuries dealt with in 
this history, the political unity of all India was nearly 
attained ; first, in the third century, B. C., when 
Asoka's empire extended almost to the latitude of 
Madras ; and again, in the Fourth century A. D., 
whrn Samudrs'gupta carried his victorious arms from 
the (ianges to the borders of the Tamil country. Other 
prim es, although their conquests were less extetisive, 
v(‘t succeeded in establishing, and for a time maintain- 
ing, empires which might fairly claim to rank as 
paramount powers,” P. 6. 

A Common Vernacular for India. 

The question of a common vernacular 
for India can be discussed with reference to 
either of two possible nie.n'iug'* of the 
phrase “a common vernacular,” tua., (i) a 
vernacular which will supplant all other 
Indian vernaculars and will be spoken and 
written exclusively, by all Indians, and (2) a 
vernacular which will be a lingua franca all 
over India for purposes of business, travel, 
social intercourse, and the interprovincial 
exchange of thoughts and itleas on subjects 
in which all Indians are interested. It 
would undoubtedly be of the greatest 
advantage to have a common vernacular 
in the first sense, but we do not think India 
will have that b essing within any measur- 
able distance of time. So those who feel 
inclined to discuss 'the question should do 
so with reference to the second sense. 

Most of the factors that have a tendency 
to make some vernacular or other predo- 
minant over the rest, have been discussed in 
the press. But one very important factor 
has been so far overlooked, which is religion. 

I It is well-known that the language in 
which the original literature of a religi«>U'' 
movement is written, and which is or was 
spoken by its founder or founders, is sure 
to acquire great importance. I,o<*king at 
present-day India we find that there are 
^I'rce important indigenous religiou'i reform 
movements which are more important than 
ihe rest. Speaking in alphabetical order, 
they are the Arya Samaj, the Brahmo 
Samaj, and the Order of Rainkrishna-Vive- 
I^ananda. We believe Hindi contains the 
•^ost important literature of the Arya 
Samaj ; that is to say, those \yho want to 
to the very fountain-head of Vedic inter- 
“ ■ ■.itloii according to Swami Dayananda, 
must know Hindi. Brahmoism had -its 


origin in Bengal. Ramkrishna and Vive- 
kananda were Bengalis. A knowledge of 
Bengali gives one a better idea of the 
Brahmo Samaj and of the Order of Ram- 
krishna-Vivekananda than if one had no 
such knowledge. It would seem, therefore, 
that the spread of the “Arya” faith would 
make for the spread of Hindi, and the 
propagation of the principles of Brahmoism 
and of the Order of Ramkrishna-Viveka- 
nanda would help to make Bengali 
known more widely. 

An allied but very vital point for discus- 
sion would be, which of these three move- 
ments had directly and indirectly produced 
the highest and most human, and therefore 
the most Influential and lasting literature ? 
We are not sufficiently acquainted with 
any Indian vernacular except Bengali to 
be able to open the discussion. There may 
also be unconscious bias in favour of one’s 
ovvn mother-tongue and religious faith. 
It may. however, be allowable for us to state 
that so far as information goes the Brahmo 
Samaj has been directly and indirectly pro- 
ductive of the most virile, the most elevating, 
the most hunjan, and, therefore, the most 
permanent literature to a far greater extent 
than any other modern indigenous religious 
movement. And this literature is for the 
most part written in Bengali. 

Indian Costume. 

Some months ago there was a discussion 
in the columns of the .Allahabad Leader as 
to the comparative merits qf Indian and 
European female costume, for Indian women. 
What we know and care for is this. The 
Indian sari is simple, cheap, graceful, decent, 
and good for the health, being suited to 
the climate and easily washable. Wearing 
the sari, the Indian woman can do the 
hardest work that . she is required to do, 
and can take any exercise that is womanly 
according to oriental notions. When 
there are so many things to be said in its 
favour, it is sheer idiotcy to urge against it 
that one can not be so fickly fashionable in 
it as in European costume. 

One most important thing in favour of 
the sari is that in it the Indian woman has 
a bond of unity and likeness to her sisters. 
As soon as she assumes European costume 
she makes almost a foreigner of herself 
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and becomes inaccessible to them, Sindt 4 Jkeir 
hearts also become inaccessible to her. ' ' 

We cannot speak for other countries, but 
in India no man or woman ought to think, 
of being different from their fellows except 
upon points of conscience. Of course, we 
are not speaking of individual differences 
in point of intellectual or other attainments. 
Nothing that is national ought to be 
changed or discarded unless it conflicts 
with one’s conscience or is clearly proved 
to be insanitary or stands positively in the 
way of national efficiency. 

To be banished from the heart of the 
nation is a thing which no one should 
think of lightly. 

Mr. S. P« Sinha^s Resignation. 

Speculation has been rife as to the 
cause or causes of Mr. S. P. Sinha’s 
resignation. He knew when he accepted 
his appointment that he was going to 
make a heavy sacrifice of income. To 
suggest, therefore, that the decrease in his 
income has led to his resignation, is to accuse 
him of an unsteadiness of purpose of which, 
we do not think, he can be guilty. In 
this connection some journalistic wiseacres 
have preached him a sermon on self- 
sacrifice, calling upon him to emulate the 
example>s of Messrs, Asquith, Haldane and 
Lloyd George, who have sacrificed their 
large professional incomes in order to be 
able to serve their country as cabinet 
ministers. Did it never occur to these 
“superior” journalists that Mr! S. P. Sinha’s 
initiative and other powers are not even 
a tenth of what these cabinet ministers 
enjoy? We suppose nobody is bound to 
sacrifice a princely income for the fun of the 
thing; there is no virtue in doing so. Not 
to speak of Mr. S. P. Siuiha, many Indian 
men of lesser note would gladly sacrifice 
all their income if they could exercise 
without let or hindrance even half the 
power of doing good to the nation which 
British cabinet ministers enjoy. 

It has also been suggested that Mr. 
Sinha should disclose the real cause or 
causes of his resignation. This is to take 
for granted that he has not disclosed the 
teal reasons. But supposing he has kept 
back anything, the suggestion is easier to 
make than to carry out. Whilst we are 
against the use of untruth in any shape or 


form, we must say that we can imagine a 
man being morally certain of the existence 
of a state of things justifying his resignation 
without there being the possibility of his 
being able publicly to prove the e^cistence 
of such a state of things. Under such 
circumstances, a man may not feel bound 
to state the real causes of his resignation, 
nor would it be expedient for him to do so. 
Of course, the public at large have no means 
of knowing whether Mr. Sinha’s case is at 
all similar to this hypothetical case‘or not. 

It is idiotic and ridiculous to think that 
Mr. Sinha has resigned under pressure from 
below, — pressure from his countrymen, that 
is to say. What have his countrymen to 
gain by his resignation ? 

In spite of an “authoritative” contradic- 
tion, most people seem still inclined to 
think that there may be something in the 
allegation of the correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian that Mr. Sinha has 
been obliged to recognise that he cannot 
expect to enter the inner circle of the 
Executive Council of the Government of 
India. 

Our own guess is that Mr. S. P. Sinha has 
been obliged to recognise that his usefulness 
to his country in his present position has not 
been and cannot under present circumstances 
be at all commensurate with to the sacrifice 
he has made. It may also be that for some 
reason or other he feels like a fish out of 
water. We are not thought-readers, nor are 
we in the confidence of Mr. Sinha ; but when 
a guessing competition is on, why should 
we not have our chance ? 

Presidentship of the next Congress. 

So far as the personality of Sir William 
Wedderburn is concerned, his choice as the 
President-elect of the next Indian National 
Congress, is quite unexceptionable. HU 
wisdom, his ripe experience, his sacrifice 
in the cause of India and his friendliness 
to Indians, are well-known. What we 

have to urge is that In selecting him, the 
Congress Committees have gone against 
the principles which Indian patriots have 
fora quarter of a century pressed on the 
attention of Government. It is that m 
filling offices, whenever a competent Indian 
is available, his claims should be considered 
superior those of non-Indians. We can 

not say that there are in this year 19*^ 
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Indians fit for the Presidenttal chair. Nor 
oat\ it be said that the times are more 
critical tWn in December^ 1909, ^hen an 
Indian gentleman ably , disehai^ed the 
duties of Congress Prestdertt. 

It is unpleasant and ungratious to have 
to say these things. But chtty leaves us 
no option. 

Tha Annexatioa of Korea. 

The annexation of Korea was formally 
notified by Japan last month ; — the real 
annexation had taken plate as soon as the 
Japanese occupied the country. British 
newspapers, for the most part, approve of 
the step and only express their anxiety 
rcj^ardirig the safety of Great Britain's 
commercial interests in Korea. This 
is honest, though cynical and selfish. 
Phey could not with propriety shed tears 
for the extinction of an independent 
nationality. “The Daily Chronicle" com- 
menting on the annexation says that the 
material progress of Korea under the 
Japanese cannot be questioned. Well, at any 
rate the Japanese will prevent the Koreans 
themselves from publicly questioning that 
fact. They will make it seditious for 
them to do so. “ The Daily News" says 
that the annexation “has been carried out 
with a ruthlessness which is a terrible 
foretaste of orientalism." So far as 
conquest and annexation go, in what 
t'ssieniial respect is occidentalism superior 
to or.entalism ? Perhaps in this that the 
oriental indulges less in the highly edifying 
talk of the altruism and philanthropy of 
'mperialism. 

Reuter wires from Seoul that Teraschi, 
the new Ut$ident-Qeneral, in a statement 
said that no stone would be left unturned 
to make the Koreans and the world feel 
that Japan% rule was beneficent. The 
Koreans would enjoy exactly the same 
“ghts as the Japanese. J‘hi$ assurance 
Will be to the Koreans what the Queen's 
rroclamation of 1858 has been to the 
Indians. 

Indians do the dirty work. 

Whenever some wioked and dirty deed 
One I y Police or other Government 
ornciai comes to light, Sir J. D. Rees and 
hers lifte him do not fall to throw it in 
teeth that the doers are, mostly at 


rate, Indians. Explain it as we may, that 
, is a fact, and a most shameful and 
deplorable one. So far as the remedy lies, 
in oar hands, it has a material and a 
moral aspect. If people were not so poor 
and if there were not in India so few 
careers and means of earning a livelihood, 
they would not feel tempted to do dirty 
work for money. The material resources of 
the country should, therefore, be developed, 
and new careers opened. But as many of 
those who do wicked things are by no 
means poor, the material remedy alone 
cannot go very far. Unless there is effected 
a true awakening of the soul, a rousing and 
strengthening of the nobler instincts in the 
young, moral lepers in large numbers will 
always exist among us, men who will 
feel in their element in whatever is base 
and wicked. The real remedy lies in giving 
our boys such an ennobling training as 
in course of time practically to cut off the 
source of supply of such men. They must 
also be made to feel always and everywhere 
that their company is loathed. 

There is a strong tendency existing among 
us to make money the end of life, though nq ‘ 
doubt, many will add that this end is to be 
attained by honest means. The real mis* 
take lies here. If one makes money the 
end and aim of existence, one is sure to b« 
often sorely tempted to throw aside all 
scruples as to the means to be employed. 
And not many can come out victorious in 
such a struggle. No, let us all impress it on 
our minds, and impress it on the minds of 
the young, by precept and eixampie, that the 
object of life is to be pure, noble, strong and 
loving. 

The Young Liberals' League. 

We have alwa^* held that no religion 
stands in the way of a man’s becoming a 
patriot, but that, on the contrary, every 
religion, rightly understood, is calcuiated tp 
stimulate our patiiottsm. Many a time 
have we felt prompted to begin the publica- 
tion of a series of papers entitled, “Why I 
am a patriot," the question to be answered 
from his own standpoint by the follower of 
each of the varfbus religions prevalent in 
India. We are, therefore, glad tp notice the 
circulation of two leaflets by the Young 
Liberals* League,“~“Christianity and Patrio- 
tism** by the Rev, C. F. Andrews, and “A 
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Miss Ki'Mvdim Mitra, b.a., Sakasvati, in Ai:ai>emu’ Costume. 


^'Slkher BftUdaa^^ 

“Sikher BaliicJan’’ or 
“The Sacrifice o( Sikhs/’ 
about which so much 
fuss has been made in 
the Dacca State Trial, 
is a harmless Bengali 
booklet of forty-five 
pages. I'here is as much 
of politics in it as in 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs 
or in the stories of the 
bloody persecution of 
Christians by Nero and 
some other infamous 
Roman emperors, it is 
essentially a book cal- 
culated to stimulate the 
reader’s religious faith. 
If ml'.giiiileii men made 
a perverse use of it, as 
the terrorists are said to 
have made of the Gi/a, 
the book itself would be 
as little to blame as the 
immortal Song Divine. 
The authoress, Mis.s 
Kumudini Mitra, b.a., 
Sarasvaii, describes in it 
in inspiring language the 
stories of the martyrdoms 
of leg l^ahadur, Fateh 
Singh, Zorwar Singh. 
Manl Singh, Hakikat, 
Tarn Singh and Subeg 
Singh. It is a very good 
book, as any one can 
judge for himself by 
buying a copy for three 


Conflict of Ideals: the Community or the 
Country” by Prof. N. C. Mukerji, M.A. We 
quote a passage from the first : 

It would be the most serious blow posssible to 
Christianilx’ in India, if it were to become separated 
and isolated from the new movements which are taking 
place in the country, — if the Indian Christian commu- 
nity were content to be occupied with its own internal 
interests, and to hold aloof from the larger life of India 
as a whole. 1 feel, more .Wrongly than I can say, 
that the time has come for Indian Christians to make 
their influence felt, wherever possible, for all that is 
good and true and right and noble in the new spirit 
which is spreading over the East. The path may be 
beset with difticulties and demand sacrifices, but it is 
the pathway of couragtJilfUd of hope. 

This is true not dl Christianity alone but 
of every other religtofi in India. 


annas. 

Scotch Home Rule. 

To us outsiders the position of the Scotch 
in the British Empire has always appeared 
practically the same as that of the English. 
But here is a Reuter’s telegram showing 
that the Scotch are not sati.sfied with it. 

The Scottish National Committee formed of twe'uy- 
ooe Scottish Liberal Members of the Hou.se of t om 
mons has issued a manifesto urging that 
settlement of the Constitutional question is an oppo 
tunity of securing self-government for bcotland, w ' 
claim i.s not lea? urgent than that of ’ 

The manifesto denounces present bureaucratic arm h 
ments in dealing with Scottish affairs. 

How ineradicable is the desire f®^ 
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complete self-assertionin the human mind ! 
How foolish it is to think that any political 
measure can finally and for all time satisfy 
a people ! 

Students trained Abroad. 

In the East City and Guilds of London 
Institute Technological examination, Mr. 
Probodh Kumar Dutta, L.'F.M., one of the 
present Guruprasanna Ghose scholars of 
the Calcutta University, studying at present 
in the Manchester Municipal School of 
fejhnology, has come out first In the whole 
of (ireat Britian in C.irsKM-wravlng. and 
has thus obtained the clothworkers’ com- 
pany prize of £.2, and a bronze medal. 



SuRBSH Chandra Bose. 


Under the auspices of the Association for 
the Advancement of Scientific and Industrial 
Education of Indians, Babu Surendranath 
Bose proceeded to Japan in 1907. He got 
admitted into the Tohoku Imperial Univer- 
College of Agriculture and studied in 
me Department of Agronomy. He took 
nekbcrops as the subject of his special 
and made some original investigations 
With regard to some of the crops. After 
years* training with laboratory and 
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field practice, he obtained a first class 
certificate. He stayed one year more in 
Japan and travelled through various parts 
visiting many agricultural institutions, after 
which he has come back home. He is a 
member of the Agricultural Society of 
Japan. 

Republics in Ancient India. 

The Etnfytre had the following leader in 
its issue of the 13th August, 1910 : — 

“One of the commonest sayings about 
India, as about other Oriental countries, 
is that if does not really want self-govern- 
ment. ‘What the Oriental wants is a 
master,’ we are told, and when we ask #1^ 
he should want one any more than 
peoples, the only answer is that it is the 
nature of the beast and there is an end of 
it. This line of arguintnt is much less 
frequently heard nowadays than it used to 
be, but there are probably majiv people who 
would be surprised to learn that between 
two and three thousand years ago the form 
of Cjovernnient in India was as a general 
rule eilliei democratic or oligarchic. Re-> 
publics seem to have been the rule rather 
than tlie exception, and the editor of the 
‘Modern Review,’ in an interesting note 
in the August number, makes it fairly^ clear 
that 

'ilu y fNistctl at Ii'.ir'i .as rarly •ts the clays of Biiddha 
and Sl.ihavira (sixtl) lenOiry B. t.'. i and as tale as 
the leieu cit .Saminira Gupta iloutili centwry A. t>.) 
and tliat they were situated in the extensive tract of 
tountry stretchipig from the Punjab to Behar and 
frtmi Nepal tt> the southern borders of the Central 
Provinres. So the republican form of Goyemmeht 
in ancient India had a duration of at least one 
thoii>and yeais. W'e kttqw of no other country, 
ancient or modern, where democracy has pre\ailed 
for a longer period. ' 

“It is probable, of course, that these anci- 
ent Indian republics were no more truly 
democratic than the old Greek States or 
the Italian republics of the middle ages. 
Modern democracy, speaking generally, is 
the product of Christian social and political 
ideas, which regard a slave as essentially 
the equal of his master. But these instances 
certainly upset the complacent, theories 
about absolute despotism, which is so. often 
alleged to be the ideal Government for 
Oriental peoples. It hardly required this 
eye-opener to down the old notions about 
the inherent inability of certain races to 
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govern themselves ; but Mr. Pamananda 
Chatterjee has done well to remind iH of 
these hard old facts, which are testified to 
by the most renowned Orientalists in the 
w.orld.” 

On this Mr. B. C. Mazumdar of Sambal- 
pur writes to us ; 

“The Editor could not deny the '‘hard old 
facts which are testified to by the most renowned 
orientalists'^ but yet he thinks (though he 
has got no information regarding the 
character of the old Institutions), that the 
old republics of India could not possibly 
have been democratic in the modern sense 
of the term. The reason he assigns is 
nothing but a bias in favour of Christianity 
stated with editorial wisdom ; — since 
Christianity, which always modern institu- 
tions, has alone given to the world the idea 
that the slave is essentially equal to the 
master, a good form of government could 
not exist in old days. I need not quarrel 
with Christianity, as all forms of religion 
are alike to me in my anthropological study 
of them. I need not also stop to inquire 
how far the Christian idea spoken of prevails 
in the world, or influences the institutions 
in America, Europe and elsewhere. I only 
ask the Editor, if he is in possession of infor- 
mation regarding the influence which was 
at work in ancient India, when theSramanas 
were suffering and dying for suffering human- 
ity, and for the softening of the heart of the 
world all around. 

“How the slaves were treated in ancient 
India, and whether slaves existed when the 
noble influence of the Sramanas prevailed, 
cannot be known by any reference to the 
rules regarding the Sudras as are found in 
ac^e later works of the Hindu Dharmasastra. 

“It is on the other hand on record, though 
the work of Megasthenes survives only in a 
few fragments, that when that celebrated 
Greek came to and resided in India, he could 
not find a slave in this country. “All Indians 
are free arid no one of them is a slave’*, is 
the statement. (Arrian, /wd., Ch. X).“ 

Our notfe has been commented upon by a 
few other editors. For obvious reasons, we 
quote below only the opinion of another 
Anglo-Indian paper, the Indian Witness, 
which says:— 

The hn\\i'AniediiQt oi The Modern Review has a strik- 
ingly interesting note on the subject of the method of 
governing in Ancient Indiai in which he gathers together 


from various sources evidences of tlie fact that inancic iu 
India the spirit of democracy had full play, 
subject is one of considerable interest to the studi nt 
of Indian history and would well repay further 
research. 

An appeal for a History of Ancient 
India. 

The Panjab Hindu Sabha has issued an 
appeal for funds for a history of the Hindu 
Period to be written in Hindi. Everv 
patriotic Indian and every earnest student 
of history will support this appeal. We 
suppose the Sabha includes the Buddhist 
Period in the phrase Hindu Period. While 
there is not the least doubt that such a 
history written by a competent Indian or 
group of Indians is a great desideratum, 
it is also certain that a mere rechauffe of 
what Western orientalists have written 
cannot give entire satisfaction. Such 

material should, of course, be used. But 
there must also be original research. For 
such research, in addition to a thorough 
mastery of historical method and criticism, 
one must have knowledge of archaeolo^'v, 
epigraphy and numismatics. A mere 

knowledge of Sanskrit will not do 

A knowledge of Pali is much more 
necessary. To this may be added a 
knowledge of Greek, Tibetan and Chinese. 
Now, one man cannot be expected to be so 
widely qualified. There must be a knot 
of single-minded workers. Among Bengalis 
there are a few archaeologists and perhaps 
half a dozen Pali scholars, a smaller number 
of Greek scholars, and two or three vvhu 
know Tibetan. We do not know of any 
Bengali who can pretend to scholarship in 
Chinese, though there are who have 

a little knowledge of that language. Mr. 
Kashi Prasad Jayaswal, B*A. (Oxon.), nf 
Mirzapur, U, P., is perhaps the only Indian 
who is a Chinese scholar. Probably owing 
to the paucity of workers of the right stamps, 
as indicated above, no attempt has yet been 
made in Bengal to write a Bengali history 
of Hindu and Buddhist India ; for if we had 
the men, money would soon be forthcoming- 
We should be glad however if, where 
Bengal has not yet ventured, Aryavarta 
should succeed. But we do not know 
how many archasologists, and 
Greek and Tibetan scholars there are 
among Hindi-siieaking Panjabis and 
Hindustanis. The TribunOt the Panjabh 
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At^vocak and the Leader may know. 
Tht: project will not succeed unless there 
arc at least a dozen such qualified men. 
Money is easier to get than men. 

Free Prlmaty Education. 

The Provincial Governments have all 
declared themselves against free education, 
mostly on the ground of paucity of funds. 
This is true now, and can remain true for all 
time. The richest government maj^ not have 
sufficient money for education, if other 
departments of the State are first given the 
choice to satisfy all their needs, real or 
imaginary. 

Among the claimants on the State purse. 
Education should not be alloted a back 
seat. Her place is in the first row. 

However, as our duty is simply to pay 
taxes, but not to regulate its expenditure, 
let us all, rich and poor, tax ourselves a 
little further voluntarily, keep the proceeds 
ill our hands, and spend them on the 
education of the people. Education is such 
a vital need that we must needs do our 
best for it. 

Money is not the only form that this 
self-levied tax can or should take. He who 
cannot give money, can give knowledge and 
time, can give land for a school-house, or 
can give the labour of his hands for 
erecting it. 

with every form of help should go the 
earnest prayer of a devout soul. 

The Canadian Head-tax. 

Speaking recently, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
the Canadian Premier, said that the head- 
tax cannot be imposed on a prohibitive 
scale on Japanese immigrants for imperial 
^tnd other high reasons. But it can be 
made prohibitive on the Chinese and the 
Indians. How much more, rev-freshing it 
would have been if the speaker had frankly 
said that the Japanese c.in give a knock- 
down blow, but the Chine.se cannot I 

The Transvaal Indians. 

I he case of the Transvaal Indians is 
heccmiing more painful day by day. The 
Imperial Government does not yet seem 
inclined to move, and the recent Indian 
Act to restrict or prevent emigration has 
•^nt yet been set in motion. From the first 
the moral victory has been with our 


countrymen ; and shou Id they eventually 
fail in their ultimate object, which God 
forbid, it will still be theirs. 

In the case of the Madras deportees, we 
all feel, that next to Mr. Polak, Mr. G. A. 
Natesan of the Indian Review^ has worked 
with the greatest brotherly enthusiasm. 

Musalmans boycotting Hindus. 

T'he deplorable news comes from some 
places in Sindh and the Punjab that 
Musalmans have taken to boycotting the 
Hindus. We cannot think of a more .suicidal 
step. This mischievous movement should 
be nipped in the bud by all available means. 
Those who are at the bottom of such things 
do not know how wicked they are. 

We try to be as optimistic as we can 
about India’s future. But it is things like 
the.se that, momentarily, dim our hopes. 
.May God give us all more neighbourly love 
and more light and guidance. 

Religion and Patriotism. 

The Christtafi Register of Boston says : 

Knjjflish people can die for England, l>ul few 
Englishmen can see the politico-religion that t.ikes 
hi'ed for Ireland, and grasps in one great sympathy 
even the whole of the Ih iiish empire, .\merican can 
die for .\merica, for one State as well as another; 
but we have not yet reached that C'hristian thought 
which loves our Chinese neighbor like ourselves. The 
only excuse for spending billions annually for naval 
vessels is that (icnnan religion and French religion 
and English religion and .American religion all stop 
with patriotism. 

It is good for Americans to feel and write 
like this; it is good for Europeans and 
.Americans to try to rise to the pure heights 
of true religion. But we have no right to 
make any comntent whatsoever on a para- 
graph like the above, seeing that large 
sections of our people are untouched by 
the influence of patriotism of even the 
narrowest type. 

Court Jesters: old Sc new style. 

In a recent issue we printed a short 
sketch of the life of Akbar’s Court Jester, 
the Mullah Do Piyaza. The reader must 
have seen that though he was technically 
called a Fool, he had much wisdom, and 
courage, too, to give wise counsel in the 
garb of humorous rebuke to the Emperor. 
The recent Simla .session of the Imperial 
Council has shown that there are court 
jesters still, though we do not in their case 
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speH the word with a capital J and tHough 
they do not wear the well-known titne- 
honoured uniform. They are humorous, these 
new style men are, — some consciously and 
others unconsciously. But as to their wisdom 
and courage, — well, that is another story. 

An Indian Hero. 

Mr. Ganguli, Assistant Superintendent of 
Telegraphs, was recently drowned in trying 
to swim across a river in full flood at mile 
502 on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. He 
wase- ii is to re-establish telegraphic 

communication. 

He has shown that he was a man, a hero. 

We learn from the Bengalee that Mr. 
Ganguli was born of humble Brahmin 
parents at the village of Manirampur. He 
was brought up as a free student in the 
Ripon College and graduated from it with 
double honours in 1906. In 1909 he passed 
the Examination at the Rurki College with 
distinction. He was first in the swimming 
competition of his College. He has been 
cutoff in the prirrte of life, as he was only 
25 years of age at the time of his death. 
He leaves behind him a widow and a child 
and dependent relations utterly unprovided 
for. 

Our contemporary has started a Ganguli 
Memorial Fund. All lovers of heroism 
ought to contribute to it. 

Demand for National Parliament 
in China. 

There is at present hcr(^ in Pekin an assemblv of 
delegates from the various provinces elected by the 
provincial assemblies, said Mr. Frederick Moorewriting 
to the Dnily Agrees from Pekin on June ii. W'ith 
them are also repre.sentatives from ('hinese commu- 
nities abroad, from Australia, the Philippines, Hawaii, 
IndO'China, and other places where the (’hincse are 
more enlightened, as a result of living under foreign 
Governments, and where, in consequence revolutionary 
organizations have developed. The purpose of thfs 
assembly which is being watched closely by the 
Government — is to obtain from the throne a decree 
proclaiming a national Parliament. Right of them are 
reported to have sworn, in their peculiar Chinese fashion, 
that the) will kill themi^lves if the Prince Regent 
again refuses to grant their petition, while the whole 
number vow that they will not again show their faces 
to their people that is to say they will not return to 
their provinces until the Regent assents. 

We suppose Indisto nationalists are pre- 
vented from taking similar vows by the 
fear lest Anglo-Indian bureaucrats die of 
the pang of separation from them, in case 


the former should carry out such solemn 
vows. Perhaps the Indian Police think 
that Mr. Aurobindo Ghose is making an 
experiment on Chinese lines. 

A Yankee Yarn. 

The following cutting is from Cos 
Angeles Times of June 2, 1910 : 

The Hindu population of British Columbia coniri- 
butes liberally lo the funds of the leaders of the aiiii- 
I3ritish agitation in India, according to secret -service 
agents employed by the India Office in London. As 
much as 2 ,<hh) dollars was raised in Vancouver on a 
recent Sunday afternoon on a direct appeal to Hindus 
employed in and about the citv for funds with which 
to buy rifles to aid the plot to overthrow English nik- 
in India. Those appealed to in this fashion rcadih 
respond and it is declared that most of the Hindii 
population of the province have been whipped into line 
as subscribers by leaders of the movement. The funds 
obtained in Vancouver and at other centres in British 
('oliimbia, where Hindus are to f>e foiu\d inany mimhci 
arc forwarded to agents of the agitation in London. 
The destination of the fund-, was learned bj'sccict- 
servict^ men who traced drafts dispatched from \ an- 
couver. 'fhe London agent savs sums as high as i>(a,()oo 
dollars have been sent from Vancouver iti one draft. 

So money vvoult) seem to be very cheap in 
British Coltimbia, f thou.saiKis of rupees 
could really be collected from ordinary 
workmen as the result of an hour’s appeal 
for such a mad project as the overthrow of 
Briti,sh rule by means (d some revolvers ami 
rifles. I hose who seek their fortunes in a 
distant and inhospitable land, are generally 
hard-headed men, loth to part with their 
hard-earned monev for foolish dreams. 
They are not such idiots as not to know, in 
the first place, that thousands of rifles 
cannot be surreptitiously landed on Indian 
shores and carried inland to different centres, 
and, in the .second place, that even if this 
were feasible, the British Government is 
too strong to be overthrown by such 
means. 

The project, if true, would certainly tal<e 
rank in foolishness with the alleged object 
of the “political dacolt.s.” We do not thinl< 
it can be true. 

As others see us. 

We print without comment the followiM^^ 
article from The Literary Digest of New 
York, dated July 2, as an illustration of most 
foreigner’s knowledge of the past 
contemporary history of India and of the 
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^l^;l^lcter for sincerity and courage which 
thcv give to Hindus. 

Hindi s I’ause in Sedition to Mouun Khwakd. 
WlK'icas, in years ^onc !>>’, the death of a king 
Mjclled riot and revolutions in India, the year of our 

I p,(l die Hast Indians pause in sedition- 

nioni^riing and honih-throwing to mourn the demise 
ol iliVir laic Kmperor, Ktlward \'1I. Kver since May 
„ th( date of the king's death, native newspapers, 
^oiulm led in Faiglish and Nernacular, have been full 
of .mounts of condolence meetings held throughout 
iltc length and breadth of the land, by all sections of 
liuli.ins, Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs, Buddhists, and 
( hri^tians, 'I'he most curious .fact of ail is that the 

( iminuinil ies that eist while were teeming with 
M'diiiniiists and anarchists mow are the most vociferous 
in tlieir espression of lo\alt\ to tlie new King 

ioniKMor. 

I acii the liengalis, who are hlarned by the British 
inr li.ning worked up the “unrest” in the dependency, 
li.i\r held hunch eds of meoluigs in various parts of 
(he [leiiinsu!;! to eoiu'ey theii' sense of sorrow to the 
io\ il l.iiniK . The piesideni of one of lliese assemblies 
is K [lorted l»\' T/if 'I'rihii nc (L.diore, the I’unjabj to 
lM\-e s;ild : 

“A -oeereign, act (>i fling to Hindu .S7o/v7/'a.v.isregard- 
ril ,e I he fat her of his people aiulil is incinnhent on them 
;e lliiidus to go ini f> uunn n ing on aeeoimt of the demist,' 
(if ,1 oi\ eieign wlu) was in tiiiih their f.uher and the 
]!( Ml ern.ikf'r of tliis world. I'he Ifengalis have been 
till cnliesi comrades of the Ifritish in India and ha\e 
immensrlv hy this < onnet t ion, and il behoves 
(111 in In show iheli" rc'speel atid gratitude in a special 

II is e.'isv to dismiss disdoiidiilly these (t'fnsions ol 

II tee lo\all\- to the Briti'-h Socfreign, hot il must 
ir I ( inemhered llial during rereiii months the Hindus 
liiw hecome alarmed In’ l he I bought that tiu- very 
''iiinil.iiion', of soeieiN' might he undermined by head- 
sii'oiig young anarehisls. I'hus it c'aine to jiass that 
I few wec'ks since a nuinher o( the most infbiential 
I Imdiis presented a meinortal to ihe X’ic'croy in which 
tl'iw sought to suggest nu-ans to arinihilate anaichism 
"1 [ I iiuitisian , As reportCfl in I'he Punjahee (l.ahore ) 
dll' iH iitioners declared that “Hindus are naturally 
law-aiiidlog and loyal to the core; and most of the 
i' ll ligious tendencies of the modern Hindu youths 
'•'list he attributed to the picsent materialistic civili/a- 
lifin and secular education which deprive them of 
their ancient religious training, character, and 
iiitmtinn”; and the mernorialisls, therefore, pray that 
“religious education and training on thoroughly 
uritiodox and non-sectarian lines may^ be allowed to 
he imparted to Hindu youth, s.” 

hether or not the Covernment will see its way clear 
|f» arrange to teach Hinduism to Hindu school-children 
I " I known ; but it is widely felt that anarchism is 
rcalh menacing Hindu Society. Young men who call 
ihniisolves patriots do not at all hesitate to loot people’s 
hoiiM s iti order to find funds for their red propaganda. 
Alai iMcd tiii-s turn sedilon has taken, The Bengalee 
(f aleutta) declares : 

“We fail altogether to understand what possible 
Combination of causes could have led to this utter 
'^^‘giition of common senisc and perversion of the moral 
iiense m the Cfise of these youths.” 
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The educated Indians are unequivocally condemning 
these nefarious tactics, and are also In'ginning to 
realize that if they keep up bomb-throwing they will 
have to pay the cost of additional police and magisteri- 
al forces required to cope with the evil. The Pioneer 
f Allahabad) points out this fact, and The Capital 
(Calcutta), an organ of the Hnglish commercial 
community, goes to the length of proposing that a heavy 
punitive fine be imposed upon the neighViourhood 
where a convicted anarchist has been born and bred. 
It adds ; 

“'riiis would be an incentive to the people in such a 
district to keep their coasts clean from the foul cancer 
of sedition and allied disorders. I would even go 
farther. What arc parents or gaurdians doing w’hen 
they send forth from their home a young man who is 
not ashamed to he an assassin ? I hev are responsible 
for his upbringing and education in right and wrong, 
in loyalfv arnl disloyahxN riicy’ are responsible, as no 
one else is, for his real cli-iracler. 

As a natural result Hindus are cfiming to co-operate 
with the Kngli.sfi to put down nihilism. The Indian 
Mirror (Calcutta i writes : 

“ The mass of the people have a solemn dutv' imposed 
upon them at this moment — ihe tiuty of .strengthening 
the liands of the (iovernment in every possible wav 
W’e all know what the factors are which are to be held 
responsilde for the deplorable tension of feeling between 
luirope.ifvs anvl Indl.ins. Why do we not coiiU’ to a 
cordial understanding and reiiiove the causes of 
misuiulerstanding ” 

The Peshawar Riots. 

Readers of the Tribune and the Pan j /hi 
can gather several tineont ratlicted facts 
regarvllng the iceent l*eshavvar riots. ()nlv 
Hindu shops were btoted, Musalman shops 
situated between Hiiulu sliops did not suffer 
in the least, the plunderers were all or 
almost all Musalmans, these Musaiinat s, too 
were for the most part trans-frontier bad 
characters, the general population were not 
to blame for the riots and the plunder of 
shops, il has not been shown that the 
inhabitants are generally turbulent or crimi- 
nally inclined, with ordinary foresight and 
care the executive and the police could 
have prevented or at least stopped the riots 
and plunder, and no public enquiry has 
been made into all the circumstances 
connected with the affair. Under these 
circumstances we consider it highly unjust 
to impose a punitive tax of Rs. 48,000 per 
annum on all the inhabitants without 
distinction. 'Phe authorities are also bound 
to fully compensate all the plundered shop- 
keepers ; they should not rest satisfied with 
offering them the beggar’s dole of Rs. 13,000 
in all. 
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The |il|ackarness Pamphlet. 

The latest news regarding the Mackltrness 
Pamphlet is that Mr. Mackarness has 
given in the columns of the Times a crushing 
reply to all the charges brought against 
him by Mr. Under-secretary Montagu in the 
Commons, but that the latter has not yet 
attempted a rejoinder. The sound and 
fury of his speech should have led us to 
suspect that this young official had a very 
weak case to support. 

Our Frontispiece. 

The figure which forms our frontispiece 
this month was copied by Brahmachari 
Ganendranath Baiidyopadhyay from a 
group in the Ajanta Caves frescoes. 

Congested Colleges. 

We take the following lines from the 
Hindoo Patriot (July jg, igio) ; — 

The Presidency College wa.s flooded with applica- 
tions from bo) S for admission, but to our regret we 
learnt that a large number of applicant has bt?en 
informed that there is no available place for them in 
the College classes. I'he admissions that have been 
made were due entirely to luck and good chance and 
that they were so was apparent from the mode of 
selection made. The choice of the College authorities 
that fell upon few was neither discriminate nor 
indiscriminate and wa.s not confined to a prescribed 
limit. Some of the best boys were admitted while 
qualified boy.s of equal merit were refused admi.ssions 
at the same time, whicli goes to .show ilial there was no 
uniform rule to observe in connection with cases 
of admissions. Boys passed in other divisions than 
the first followed tite same fate. I'liis goes to prove 
bieyond the shadow of a doubt that those who passed 
the matriculation examination in the first division were 
not g:\en any special preference and they were 
liable to rejection like other.s. Indeed several students 
who have passed the matriculation examination in the 
first division have been informed after dancing 
attendance for .several days that they cannot l>e 
admitted and they must seek admission elsewhere. 

This shows that many boys both meritori- 
ous and able to pay fees could not have 
the advantage of an education in the best 
equipped college in Bengal, and that those 
who had the advantage were made to feel 
that they had it merely as a matter of 
favour bur not of right. The latter we 
consider the worse evil of the two. Where 
men cannot carry their heads erect, but 
must from their boyhood cultivate the arts 
of courtiers and bend their supple necks 
low to clerks arid principals indiscriminately, 
and in their post-academic careers, again, 
seek to obtain appointments to the public 


service not by merit as tested by competitive 
examinations but by the favour of men in 
power, true manhood can not grow. As 
mercy is twice blessed, so is patronage and 
favouritism twice cursed ; it not only enfeebles 
the backbone of the patronised, but brings 
down the patron, too, from the heights of 
sturdy and simple manhood. Let patrons, 
therefore, beware of this natural nemesis. 

The good of the new university regula- 
tions is not yet apparent, the evil is. Fhe 
regulations have neither given us better 
professor.s, nor given the old class professors 
more leisure and opportunity to pay greater 
and more individualised attention to the 
needs of the students. Stiffer courses alone 
cannot give us better graduates. 

All colleges are overcrowded ; some of 
them look like village bazaars on market 
days. And this, though many students have 
failed to obtain admission into any college. 
The reason is, the new regulations stand in 
the way of the multiplication of colleges 
to keep pace with the increase in the 
number of .students. It is a strange country 
where one cannot get ordinary college 
education by paying for it. 

We appeal to our rich men to enmiate 
the examples of Mr. P. Palit, Maharaja 
Manindra Chandra Nandy, Babu Brajendra 
Klshor Rav Chaudhuri and others and fouml 
and endow colleges. I here is no better 
way to earn the gratitude and blessings of 
their countrymen. There is no greater 
benefactor to the community than he who 
helps in the making of men, 

As there is much less provision in our 
colleges for science teaching than the 
teaching of ihe arts courses, science coUege.s 
should be established by preference. And 
they should be situated in the healthy 
uplands of the Santal Parganas arid Chota 
Nagpur. 

Musaltnaos aiicl Sanskrit. 

It is a great pity that a Musalnian 
graduate who wanted to attend the Calcutta 
University lectures in San.skrit to enable him 
to appear at the M.A. examination has 
been driven away from the lecture- room by 
the orthodox Hindu professors. And the 
university, a non-sectarian instkullorif 
supportea them I Of course, tha Pandits 
have every right to stick to their orthod(>x 
ideas, but this they are entitled to only m 
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their own private * schools. They cannot 
take tiie money of the university and at 
the same time exclude non- Hindus from 
their lectures, lint what shall we say to 
them, when enli^^htened Westernised men 
support their action on the ground of 
expediency ? 

The Mahaparinirvana day. 

I’he day on which (iotama Buddha at- 
tained Mahaparinirvana, has been fixed 
by Dr. Fleet with considerable certainty, 
rn be the 13th day of October 483 B. C. 
The Sarvasti vadios will no doubt admit 
the correctness of it, but there are still 
many who ma\^ not feel inclined to substi- 
tute Ivarti k-Sukla-Ashtarni for Vaisakh- 
purnima. Ihough mv him conviction is 
tliat Dr. Fleet’s tlate is sure to prevail, 
1 bo not enter into any controversy with 
those v\ ho adliere to the statement of the 
nnjL»lity and venerable Siauiana. liuddha- 
gho>,lia. The only purpose 1 have now m 
View IS to get a day on whicli the people 
belonging to the various section of the 
heterogenevius mass of Imiian population 
may most com'cnlcntl\\ emne together to 
merge tiielr elifferences, at least temporarily, 
m ilie common feeling of deep veneration 
winch they all cherish for the great 
Tarhagata. It ts not uncommon that 
merely for the sake of coinenience, a day 
is fixed for the celebration of a memorable 
event (say, of a birthday) which is not 
exact l\ the date for it. 

Those who ha\e not got any religious 
feeling In the matter, nuisl remember, 
^'hat influence such meetings may have 
upon tile growth of at least social feelings. 

* he value of it cannot be overestimated. 

I may state it without offending the feeling 
of any section of the people, tl^it tliere is 
00 such Common festive tlav m India when 
'oen of diverse races and faiths may come 
tooftber to evolve a social sympathy, a 
social sense, and a social habit. 1 have 
00 right to speak against those festive days 
''hich have been recently brought into 
vogue by the political leaders of our coun- 

; but as they touch politics, or 
concerned with sectional interest, 
niany persons fail or become unwilling 
|o take part in the celebration of them. 

‘hitieal ideas may one day unite the 
P'-fiple of our country, but all that 1 main- 

16 


tain is that in India, ideas relating to the 
moral feelings of man (including the religi- 
ous sentiment) are far more powerful and 
abiding. In the words of a celebrated scholar, 
“the texture of life in India is thoroughly 
impregnated with religious convictions and 
practices.” 

The orthodox Hindus all over the land 
worship the Buddha as an avatar of Vbshnu ; 
those of our educated people, who have 
lost all faith in religious creeds, or have 
adopted some form or another of a theism, 
consider the moral influence of the teachings 
of Gotama to be great ; the mere scholars 
regard him as the greatest man of the olden 
times; the liberal Christians and the liberal 
Mahomedans utter his name reverentially. 
Since the teachings of Gotama do not 
militate against the essentially necessary 
religious practices of anv church of the 
world, all may equally accept them with 
aiKantage. The great Buddha came to 
liberate the world from the thrahlom of sins 
ami miserie'i by shewing the path about 
which there is no such thing as sectarian 
limitations. The Christians may say, that 
theii Lord has given them a fuller fv>rm and 
a perfected new dispensation, but they can 
not accuse lUiddhism of }>i>v>{.‘ssing any 
such posilii'e tiogma as may be considered 
baneful in its influence. 

It will lie admitted by all, that antagon- 
ism existing within the people of our 
count rv, can disappear only as fast as ta.stcs 
that are exclusive make for tastes that can 
be enjoyed by many. Nothing can be 
more universally attractive in India, suiting 
the taste of all classes of people, than what 
1 have proposed. 

We must also come upon a day which 
may prove most convenient to the majority 
of the people. As the r3th day of October 
is ^ure to fall every year within Pooja 
holidays, when all the public and private 
offices and institutions vif Bengal and all 
the High Courts in India reiriam closed, a 
time more suitalfle cannot he thought in 
the commemoration of the great event - 
the Mahaparinirvana. 

As I reside at a distant country place 
I am not in toucli with the Buddhist 
brothers of my country. I do not know if 
they will kindly accept my suggestion. 
If they do, I leave it to them as to how a 
meeting or meetings may be organised on 
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tfae ensuing 13th day of October 1910. Sale at the averag^rate ot 'oWei abna: 
May my appeal reach the Sraman^V t^'c each (while in Cal^tts^ markets a smally 
Bhikkus, and the lay worshippers ! Papya is sold at 

B. C. Mazumdar, =Rs- -*5% sale proceeds, 

Sambalpur. Less ’’ 35/- 


Papya cultivation. 

0ne bigha of land is equal to 80 cubits 
square. Sow the plants at 5 cubits apart 
in holes of one cubit deep. Hence a 
bigha may very well have space enough 
for 256 plants. More clearly as follows: — 

On tlie North 16 plants. 

On the South 16 „ 

On the Past 14 „ 

On the West 14 „ 

and in the inner 14 lines at 
the rate of 14 plants in each 

line 196 „ 

256 plants. 

On the whole, we may, however take 
200 plants of sound health for granted. 

Expenditure. 

1. 7 'he land should be ploughed, cross- 
ploughed till a fine tilth is obtained, after 
which leave the soil for a month or so to 
the action of the air and sun, &c. The 
probable expenses for ploughing, &c., for 
a bigha of land should not 

exceed Rs. 500 

2. To make a seed bed to 

raise plants „ 040 

3. To make 200 beds of one 

cubit deep each „ 200 

4. Fencing of the garden... ,, 10 o o 

5. Seeds „ 200 

6. Manure „ 10 o o 

Rs. 29 4 o 

, Taking some more miscellaneous items, 
I may, safely say that the total expenditure 
tor one bigha of land should not exceed. 

Rs- 35/- 

Income. 

You will get the fruits ready to be mar- 
ketted in the second year and you may 
expect at least 20 healthy fruits out of 
hundreds from each tree. 

20X200 trees = 4000 fruits. 


Rs. 215/- 

Or to make it doubly sure 1 may very 
well take Rs. 200/- as the nett income 
and sure profit from one bigha of land. 
You can never expect such an amount from 
Paddy, Jute, Hemp, &c. Of course, I do 
not mean to say that the cultivation of 
Paddy, &c., should be .stopped. Papya 
cultivation can be carried on only in high 
lands, while Paddy, &c., require low lands. 

The educated Indians of to-day perfer a 
“Clerical life”. There are men among them 
who have provision enough to make an 
independent start in life, but what pity it is 
to see them slaving at the desk, and dying 
by inches year after year ! 

Norendranath Mozoomder, 
Agriculturist, Seraigunge. 

i^th August y 
1970. 

To intending Contributors. 

We are sometimes asked many questions 
by intending contributors regarding the 
nature, length, &Cy of the articles that may 
be acceptable to us. In reply we may say 
generally that articles should be of general 
interest and as free from technicalities as 
possible. We should prefer to have type- 
written MSS., but where thisis not practicable, 
they should certainly be written legibly, 
on one side of the paper, with a fair 

margin, and some space between the lines. 
Editors always find it easier to print .short 
articles than long ones. We like articles 
containing not more than 3,200 words 

each ; and as a general rule no article 
should contain more than 4000 words. 

Contributors will greatly oblige us if they 
kindly mention on the first page of their 
MSS. the number of words their articles 
contain. We try our best to meet the 
requirements of the writers by frequently 
printing extra pages, but there is a limit 
to our resources. 


Printed and Pctblished by Purna Chandra Dass, at the Kuntaline Press, 
61 ft 62, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 
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I r is in no sense with any desire to choose 
a sensational title, but with the most 
sober realization of the /^^ravity of the 
issue, that 1 would call attention once 
more in the public Press to the seriousness 
of the Drink Problem at the present time. 
The Indian People have hitherto had the 
proud distinction among the nations of the 
world of being freest from the baneful 
influences of intoxicants and drugs. India 
has had no Opium cur.se like Cl; na, and no 
Intemperance like Europe. I^iit now with 
'I tcrril)le steadiness, year by year, the 
total volume of intoxicating liquors 
consumed is rising ; and in fresh districts 
every year the drink haltit is spreading. 
What will be the enil ? 

In such a matter, where the area is so 
vast as India, and where the plague spots 
of drink are still not numerous, the 

testimony of (iovernment figures is most 
convincing to those who may not have 
witnessed in their own immediate neigh- 
l>ourhood the evil in question. Phere can 
be in such returns no danger of mistake 
exaggeration. Let me state briefly 
'vhat they reveal to us. 

Lrst of all we may take the revenue 
■■eturns themselves. Fhe figures of net 
revenue from intoxicating liquors were 
given in reply to a question in the House 
{qHows : - 



£ 1,561,000 

1883-4 

3,538,000 

1894-5 

3,620,000 

1904-5 

5,295,000 

1909-10 

6,717,000 


An examination of these figures shows 
that in the first decade the increased 
revenue amounted roughly to a million 
pounds sterling and again in the second 
decade roughly to a million pounds sterling. 
In the third decade the increase was very 
much larger, namely, £ 1,600,003, or more 
than half as much again. But, far more 
alarming still, in the last 5 years the 
increase h'ls been roughly £ 1,500.000, that 
is to say almost equivalent to the whole 
increase of the preceding ten years. Yet 
another fact, which adds further to the 

seriousness of the situation, last year’s 

increase amounted to £ 400,000, a terribly 
high figure. 

The significance of these returns may be 
brought out in another way. Fhe annual 
Excise revenue of the Madras Presidency 
alone exceeds today that of the whole of 
India, thirty-five years ago ! In Bengal the 
increase of country liquors distilled during the 
last five years amounted to 50 percent, while 
the population only increased 2 per cent. ! 

The more closely the figures are examined 
the more clear it becomes, that in nearly 
every province it is in the consumption of 
country liquors that the chief rise occurs. 
This means that the evil is growing chiefly 
among the poorer classes, who are getting 
a depraved taste for the raw country spirits. 
These are probably the most harmful of 
all in their evil effects upon the liver and 
stomach. 'Phey are little else than a slow 
poison. 

There is one class of poorer people, which 
must soon become a ver>' important factor 
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In the community, if India is to develop 
her Swadeshi Movement. I refer the 
workmen in the mills and factories. The 
close confinement and long hours of work 
make this special class peculiarly liable to 
the dangers of intoxication. 'Vhey are cut 
off from their old surroundings and often 
packed into insanitary buildings. The 
more healthy village life is left behind, and 
money passes through their hands more 
freelv than before. The dram-shop is near 
at hand, and they fall. The Governor of 
Bombay has recently lamented the spread 
of drinking habits among this working 
class. 

It is a common-place that History repeats 
itself. The social anarchy and dissolution, 
which took place, when England turned 
from an agricultural to a manufacturing 
country, was one of the chief causes of the 
spread of drinking habits among the poorer 
working classes in England. This process 
may only too surely be repeated on Indian 
soil, unless statesmen and social workers 
have the wisdom and intelligence to 
forestall the danger. What prospect could 
be more gloomy in India than a drunken 
proletariat in all our great cities? What 
could be more destructive of the new 
Swadeshi enterprise, than the growth of 
intoxication among workmen wherever 
there was a growth of factories and mills? 

India is the poorest country in the world. 
So far, it has managed by a >riigalii\ and 
abstemiousness, that wins the admiration 
of all who have witnessed it, to avoid some 
of the more terrible aspects of poverty that 
are common to other lands. There arc 
no work-houses or Poor Law regulations 
as in Europe, no swarms of beggars as in 
China, but a wcmderful system of family 
support exists instead, which only breaks 
down under the extreme calamity of 
famine. Should drunkenness, however, 
once become common among the poorer 
classes, the days of family self-respect and 
self-support will be at an end. The 
drunkard is one whom no family purse is 
deep enough to keep from squalour and 
misery. Rather, the whole family sinks, 
and is dragged down lower and lower in 
the dust. I can speak on this point from 
knowledge of the effects of drunkenness 
upon the family life in England. Among 
the poorer working classes there is nothing 


which so completely breaks up the family 
as the drinking habits of one of its members. 
Often and often I have seen a whole house- 
hold reduced in a few months’ time to 
beggary and rags by a drunken father, or, 
what is far worse, a drunken mother. 
When the craving gets a firm hold of a 
man or a woman, no money or property 
is safe. Children may starve, relations 
may entreat, the home may be ruined, but 
the drunkard, lost to all sense of decency 
and shame, cares nothing, heeds nothing, 
as long as he can get his dram. This is 
no fanciful or exaggerated picture, but a 
fact of bitter daily experience in England. 

With the knowledge, therefore, that j 
have of the terrible effects of drunkenness 
in my own land, the thought of what is 
happening today in India, as the drlnklnjs; 
habit steadily grows from year to year, 
raises the gravest misgivings. It will be 
useless twenty years hence, when the 
insidious evil has caught a firm hold of 
the Indian poor, to cry ‘Halt!’. I'he 
stream, which is now comparatively small 
in volume, will then have become a roaring 
torrent, which no legislation can restrain. 

There is one remedy which, more than 
any other, appears to be suited to present 
Indian conditions. Local control of the 
drink traffic and its regulation by local 
public opinion would probably be found 
in many districts of India both feasible and 
salutary. 

In putting forward this as a remedy, no 
imputation is made with regard to the 
sincere desire of (iovernment to keep down 
the liquor consumption. But even the most 
strenuous efforts of Government are m 
danger of being defeated, when the control 
of licensing is in the hands of those who 
are collecting the revenue. Even if some 
of the worst abuses of the auction of 
licenses, by which the most immoral people 
obtained the rights of sale, have been done 
away, it still remains a fact, that, human 
nature being what it is, considerations of 
revenue will inevitably bulk large in the 
Government officers’ eyes. Ehis will often 
prevent recognition being 
will of the community which suffers frmn 
the drink evil. 'Phere needs to be an abso- 
lute right on the side of the people to 
prevent liquor being sold in any given ar< a. 
This has already been practised with 
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(.ffect in the Baroda State. There, if 60°/^ 
of tht' population in a certain quarter object 
to the opening of a liquor shop, no shop 
can be opened. Again if a shop is open, 
the same percentage of the people in 
the neighbourhood signify their desire that 
it should be closed, the State closes it. 

The evils of the lack of local control may 
be seen from a pitiable story recorded in 
the last Annual Report of the Anglo- 
Indian Temperance Association. I give it 
as it is there stated. The Khonds of 
Bengal and Madras are a simple, aboriginal 
hill-people, peculiarly in need of protection 
from the drink-habit. A Temperance 
movement was started among them, and 
fifty thousand of them, through their re- 
presentatives, took a solemn vow of absti- 
nence. Crime decreased and the prison was 
empty for nearly three months. Never had 
the people so much money to spend before 
on rice and cloth and household things. 
Then, notwithstanding the protests of the 
people, shops for the sale of liquor were 
newly auctioned. Twenty-seven of the 
shops which had been closed were re-open- 
ed, with the most disastrous results. If 
local control instead of official control had 
ocen exercised in that district, there can 
be little doubt that no shops would have 
been opened. But the mistake that was 
made l>roiight an end to the temperance 
reform. 

It is not, of course, for one moment 
implied that the excise officials are bent 
upon increasing drunkenness in order to 
i^will the revenue, or that Government is 
anxious to see the excise returns increase. 
Intlccd it is only the extreme vigilance of 
tbf excise officials that prevents large secret 
^hstillation and smuggling of country liquor. 
T^be Excise Department has immense 
responsibilities which it ably discharges, 
htif those responsibilities could be still more 
ably discharged, if the officials were 
dcjiendent on local public opinion with 
regard to the issue of licenses, and had not 

trust merely to their own judgment in 
the matter. 

I he demand for the right of public local 
control w.ll probably be granted experi- 
mentally by the Government of India in 
yerrain districts before many years are pa.st. 
* he Bombay authorities are already 
moving forward in that direction. Mean- 


while enlightened public opinion must be 
formed, and this can be done mainly 
through two channels, the Press and 
Education. It would be a sad confession 
of weakness, if rights were granted, and 
then were not exercised ; if public control 
were given, and then the people themselves 
were found to be so apathetic and un- 
intelligent as not to seize the opportunity 
of dealing a death-blow at the evil. There 
is needed, therefore, now in the present 
time an immense amount of educative 
work. In the primary schools this can be 
most systematically and effectively done 
for the rising generation. But Temperance 
Societies are the only organisations which 
can directly reach those who will have the 
immediate responsibility of voting, when 
local control is admitted in any district. 

I'he labour of continuing year after year 
I'emperance meetings and lectures is often 
painlul and disheartening. The dull 
routine palls and the temptation is ever 
pre.sent to leave everything in the hands 
of the State. But not in such ways are 
great achievements wrought. I'here is 
needed behind the Indian I'emperance 
Movement today a clear programme to 
work towards and a great purpose to 
accomplish. 

That programme should be ‘The control 
of the Drink Traffic by the Indian People 
themselves’. That purpose should be, to 
awaken the social and religious conscience 
of India to the evil which threatens the 
nation. 

It will be found that wherever caste is 
losing its hold, or has not yet bound a tribe 
or race with its own restrictions, the drink- 
ing habit spreads with the greatest rapidity. 
This may be seen in the Indian Christian 
community, where drunkenness has become 
a serious evil to be combated with all the 
moral power of the Christian religion. 
The reason is obvious. Under the caste 
svstem, as Mr. Rabindranath 'Tagore so 
ably pointed out in the August issue, 
individual initiative is reduced almost 
to a minimum. The individual loses the 
power of acting for himself. But when 
those restrictions are withdrawn, as in the 
case of Indian Christians and others, a 
revulsion takes place. There is a large 
amount of individual freedom given, with 
little experience of its uses and its dangers. 
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Among the higher classes the dangers of 
newly acquired freedom are greatly 
minimised by education and social poskion, 
but among the lower classes an entirely 
new social environment has to be built up, 
with new social sanctions, and the period 
of transition is specially dangerous. It is 
noticeable that in the North of the Panjab 
and in the new industrial quarters of 
Bombay, where caste restrictions are losing 
hold, intemperate habits are spreading. 
The remedy is not to go back to the un- 
individualised life of the past, but to go 
forward. At the same time, in going 
forward, the wisest statesmanship and the 
most careful provision are needed to tide 
over the time of transition. 

It is at this point that local control offers 
itself as the most Important means of 
building up a new social sanction, wider 
than that of caste. Fhe people themselves in 
a given area are the best judges of the 
needs of their own district. The moral 
sense of the Indian people is still strongly 
on the side of temperance and sobriety. 
Where er it was clearly seen that the 
drink evil is in danger of spreading, there 
is little question that the people, of all 
religions, would rally to the side of tem- 
perance reform. The prohibition or control 
of the drink traffic within each area would 
be the free expression of public opinion, 
and as such of immense educative value 
to the whole community. It would also 
give a golden opportunity to members of 
different religions to work together on a 


common platform for the common good. 
In this way it would be a unifying influence 
in the midst of much else that divides. 

It is not for a moment claimed by 
Temperance reformers that local control is 
the panacea for all the evils of intemper- 
ance. It is quite possible that in some 
districts, where it is tried, it may break 
down, while in others it may be a success. 
It may need supplementing by other 
remedies. It may even, in certain districts, 
need supersession in favour of other methods. 
But what is claimed with reason is that 
local control of the drink traffic offers a 
solution that is far superior to the present 
system of licensing. It is also urged with 
reason that the experiment itself will have 
great educative and civic value. This 
opinion is shared by all Indian leaders, of 
whatever race or religion. It has had the 
unanimous approval, year after year, of the 
All-India Pemperance Conference. It has 
been tried with a considerable amount of 
success in States such as Baroda, where 
conditions are the same as in British India, 
Its sanction, after so many years of waiting, 
would be a stimulus and encouragenient 
to the earnest body of Temperance workers 
who are carrying on their labours in every 
part of India. It w'ould lead on to new 
ventures and further steps being taken to 
make the sobriety of the Indian people, 
under the more open conditions of modern 
life, no less notable among the nations 
of the world than it has been in past ages. 


MEN I HAVE SEEN 

III 


Personal reminiscences of 
Ananda Mohan Bo.se. 

B efore, ■ „the reminiscences 

of my friend Ananda Mohan Bose 
1 must once more ask the reader to 
refer to other sources of information, notably 
to Mr. H. C. Sarkar’s biography of Mr. A. M. 
Bose, for a complete account of his life. My 
object is to note down such facts alone as 
came within my personal observation and 
still linger in my memory. 


I first came to know my late friend 
Ananda Mohan Bose personally in 1869, 
when we were both formally initiated 
together into Brahmoism by the late 
Brahmananda Keshub Chunder Sen, on the 
occasion of the consecration of the Bharat' 
barshiya .]Brahma Mandir^ in the month of 
August of that year. Before that we, all 
young students, had seen Ananda Mohan and 
had heard of him. The distinction with which 
he had passed the University examinations 
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I'he Late Mr. Ananda Mohan Bose. 


had placed him as an ideal before us. 
Besides, the eminent qualities of his 
character, as reported by his friends and 
associates, were also subjects of talk 
amongst us. To me he was specially dear ; 


for though not personally acquainted with 
him, I was admiring him from a distance for 
his warm interest in the Brahmo cause. 
He was a Brahmo in faith, like myself, 
for some years, before our public initiation. 
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and was taking an active part in Brahmo 
Samaj work. 

'I'he day we met we were 
towards each other by some magical 
influence as it were. We came into the 
world in the same year 1847, entered 
the Church on the same day, and were 
from that day united in love and spiritual 
companionship. Witliin a few months, after 
our initiation, Ananda Mohan obtained 
the Roychand Premchand Scholarship and 
accompanied Mr. Sen to f'.ngl.ind, to finish 
his education in one of the English Univer- 
sities. 

He was in that country for nearly 
four years, during which period many 
important events happened in the Brahmo 
Samaj. 'Phere was a tug of war between 
the party of Mr. Sen and a party of 
advanced thinkers on the subject of Female 
Education and Female F^mancipation. 
After his return from England Mr. Sen had 
established a school for adult young 
ladies, where 1 was a teacher, as already 
reported in my Dwarakanath Vidyabhushan 
article ; but the ideal of female education 
adopted by Mr. .Sen was not after the mind of 
a section of our fellow-believers headed by 
the late Messrs. D, M. Das and D. N. ( janguli; 
and they proceeded to found another 
school where a more liberal standard of 
education for g'tls was followed. 
Phere was also a conflict on the subject of 
allowing ladies to .sit outside the screen 
in our places of public worship. Mr. Sen’s 
friends were not ready and willing in the 
beginning, to allow that right to the ladies 
of the advanced families ; "* 

there was -oinetliing like a little .schism in 
the Church. 'I he advanced section gave up 
attending Mr. Sen’s services and opened, in 
another place, a weekly Divine service of 
their own. In course of time Mr, Sen came 
to see the wisdom <»f reserving a wing in 
his Mandir for the ladies of the advanced 
section, where they could sit r^utside the 
screen, and the rival service was given up. 
Besides the formation of this party of 
Female Emancipationists in the Brahmo 
Samaj, another party had also made its 
appearance who clamoured for the intro- 
duction of constitutional modes of govern- 
ment in the management of the affairs of the 
Church. Of this party 1 was a member. 

At this juncture my friend returned from 


England and joined the High Court as a 
barrister. 1 was living then at Bhowaniporc 
as Head Master of the South Suburban 
School and he came to reside on the South 
Circular Roatl, within a few minute’s walk 
from mv house. So 1 met him almost 
daily. My love for him drew me into 
friendship with liis wife, her sisters, and with 
all who were dear and near to him. I spent 
hours upon hours in his house talking upon 
matters relating to the work of the Brahmo 
Samaj, and the general progress of the 
country. My friend earnestly sympathised 
with the causes of F'emale Education 
and Female Emancipation and at once 
stood by the side of our friends Messrs. 
D. M. bas and D. N. Ganguli in keeping 
up the school for the high education 
of women which they had established 
and were maintaining with considerable 
difficuitv. Properly speakijig, from this 
time the maintenance of that institution 
fell upon him and Mr. D. M. Das It 
was a good round sum that he began to 
contribute to its funds month after month. 

With our idea of c<mstilutional govern- 
ment in the Church also he warmly 
sympathised. He specially made common 
cause with us in our efforts to get trustees 
appointed and a trust-deed executed for the 
Bharatbarshiya Brahmo Mandir, Mr. Sen’s 
Chapel, towards the building of which 
many of the constitutionalists had 
contributed. Somehow or other Mr, Sen was 
afraid of conceding t«> their demand, and the 
agitation was kept up for years, the constitu- 
tionalists publishing a monthly journal 
called Surnadarshi or “The Liberal”, of 
which they made me the editor, to ventilate 
their ideas. 

Ananda Mohan’s house became some- 
thing like a club nn here all advanced 
thinkers met to discuss their ideas. At this 
time two subjects occupied our foremost 
attention. First, the necessity for doing 
something for the student population, 
secondly, the need for a political association 
for the middle classes of the country. 
'Fhe British Indian Association, under the 
guidance of 4 :he late Kristo Das Pah was 
doing excellent service to the country in 
its own way at that time. But we all felt 
that it was rather aristocratic, and there 
was need for an association representing the 
middle classes of the country. Much of our 
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talk at these frietidly gatherings was 
ocCLipied by the pressing necessity that we 
all felt on this subject. Mr. Surendranath 
Bnnerjea, who came to reside in Calcutta 
at about this time, would be present at many 
of these meetings, and threw himself heart 
and soul into the matter. At last as the 
result of our repeated conferences the 
foundation of the Indian Association was 
decided upon. One day I and my friend 
waited upon Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, to ask him to encourage and 
jriiide us by heading bur movement. He 
could not accede to our request but gave 
us sound advice, pointing out to us the 
dangers that were t<^ be avoided. 

In due course the Indian Association was 
ushered into existence at a public meeting 
held in the Albert Hall, which Mr. Banerjea 
made It a point to attend, in spite of 
the death of one of his children on that 
dav or the day previous. Of course, Ananda 
Mohan was a prominent figure amongst us 
on that occasion. As far as I remember, we 
made him the first Secretary of the newly 
established Association and I was given the 
charge of overlooking the collections. 

Messrs. Bose and Banerjea had in tiie 
meantime opened operations amongst 
the student population of Calcutta, in 
which I also joined them. Hundreds of 
stuiients flocked to hear the speeches of 
these two leaders of Young Bengal and 
returned edified and strengthened in their 
noble resolves. 

At about this time, I think at the 
‘■■■giiinlrtg of 1877, ^ seriously ill, 

so much so that my life was despaired of. 

I vvas then serving as a teacher of Sanskrit 
in the Hare School and living in a house 
on the Amherst Street, where my friend, in 
spite of his pressing business engagements, 
would pay his visits almost every clay, and 
sit by the side of my sick bed trying to 
cl^er me up by his conversation, which, 
all who knew him in life, must remember 
to have been characteristically sweet. He 
was known to all as the mild, gentle, 
loving, self-effacing Mr. Bose. His very 
presence had a soothing and elevating 
effect on all who were afflicted. 

Indeed, ardent love and unostentatious 
goodness were his characteristics. The 
nianner in which he loved his mother, his 
brothers and his wife and children, was 


often a subject of talk amongst us, his 
friends. How often did it happen that 
returning from the High Court, he found 
his dear old mother, quietly seated in his 
room, perhaps counting her beads, and then 
he would at once throw aside his over coat 
and fall prostrate on the ground before 
his mother, placing his head on her lap, 
lying in that condition for minutes, till the 
old lady would pat him on the back and 
order him to rise. 

Here again I am drawn aside to say 
something about my friend’s mother 
who also was a remarkably pious woman. 
In point of religious devotion and dutiful- 
ness, we have seldom seen her equal. Her 
husband died very early when iny friend 
was a little boy, and that good lady had 
to manage extensive estates, look after the 
education of her children, and keep up 
the power and prestige of the family in 
the village. All these duties she quietly 
performed with calm resignation and 
unflagging zeal. Her devotion to her 
husband was so great that from the time of 
his decease to the day of her death, she 
would never permit his name to be even 
casually mentioned in her presence, with- 
out stopping the speaker for a minute, 
joining her hands, and placing them on 
her head as a mark of respect for his 
memory. So great was her reverence for 
great and good men that she would never 
drive in a carriage even before the tomb 
of a Malmmedan saint, without alighting 
from her carriage, and walking before 
it in humble silence. On one occasion, 
when a number of pilgrims were sailing in 
a vessel to the shrine of Jagannath at Puri, 
they were overtaken by a storm, the 
ship went down, and they were all 
drowned. My friend’s mother was to have 
formed one of the party in that vessel, 
but some cause had intervened to prevent 
her from so doing. When informed of 
the sad catastrophe that had befallen the 
.pilgrims, the good lady instead of rejoicing 
that a similar fate had not overtaken her, 
was found weeping that her god did not 
deem her worthy of such a blessed death. 

Is it any wonder that the gifted son of 
such a mother should also be remarkable 
for his piety ? However that is a digression. 
To return to my subject : Ananda Mohan’s 
love for those who were related to him or 
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drawn to him by friendship was a character- 
istic feature. 1 shall never forget th% 4ay 
when his younger brother Dr. M. M. Bose 
returned from America after finishing his 
education there, f was present in his 
house on that occasion. We were all 
eagerly expecting his return that morning. 
Hearinghis carriage driving in I went up 
to the door and gave him a hearty welcome ; 
but Ananda Mohan ran forward and warmly 
embracing him led him to a seat where he 
held him for sometime clasped to his heart, 
as if they could not bear to part. We 
were all inspired with a sense of awe, as 
it were, by that manifestation of fraternal 
affection. His loving and reverential 
devotion to his elder brother, the late 
Haramohun Bose, was also characteristic. 
It was beautiful and elevating. 

After recovery from my Illness in 1877, 
I went for a change to Monghyr, in the pro- 
vince of Behar, for a few months. Ananda 
Mohan also came there shortly after with his 
wife and the family of his father-in-law to 
give a change to a sick brother-in-law, the 
younger brother of Dr. J. C. Bose. At 
Monghyr, soon after our arrival, my youngest 
daughter died a violent death from a fall 
from the terrace of the house we occupied. 
It was a very severe shock to my wife, 
who became quite prostrated with grief. 
After hiiii arrival at the town, my friend 
made it a point to come to my liouse almost 
every day to speak to my wife and give her 
some consolation. She loved him and had 
great respect for him, so his words gave her 
great consolation. My wife \\ ould often say 
“to see him is a great pleasure in itself ; and 
to hear him speak, would make one forget 
all sorrow. I v^ onder how one’s wordscanbe 
so gentle and soothing.” His very advent in 
my house would be heralded by a chorus of 
joy that my little children would raise. They 
would immensely please him by lisping their 
observation — “you are an Englishman”, 
referring to his mode of dressing. 

Strangely enough it so happened that 
within a short time, my friend lost one 
of his sons by disease and death at 
that station. Then came the turn for me 
to look to his consolation and that of his 
wife. The calm resignation with which 
he bore that calamity was a lesson to us all. 
He spoke few words, but his very demea- 
nour showed that his eyes were fixed some- 


where else and that he was literally kissing 
the rod that had smitten him. One morning 
I went to his house and finding Mrs, Bose 
quite disconsolate offered to ta.ke both 
of them to the side of the river Ganges, 
which flowed near by, by way of a 
diversion. When standing by the river- 
side I found my friend entranced with 
a new thought, his whole countenance 
aglow with emotion, with his eyes transfixed 
on the river, apparently lost to all sense of 
things ha|ipciiiiig around us. But not 
so was the condition of Mrs. Bose. The 
beautiful scenery somehow made her sorrow 
more poignani. and she was quite over- 
powered. 1 hen my friend began to speak to 
his wife about calmly resigning our fortunes 
to the providence of God. That sorrow would 
certainly benefit them spiritually, he said, 
if they could only resign themselves to the 
goodness of Ciod. No words of mine can 
convey an adequate idea of the sweet, gentle 
and loving care with which he bent over 
his sorrowing wife who had fainted away 
and the words of faith and trust in the 
goodness of God he spoke to her. Such 
mosnents are very precious. You can then 
see a man at his best, and 1 shall never 
forget the scene and the calm majestic faith 
that every svord of my friend indicated. 

1 he year 1878 was the ever-memorable 
year when the second great schism in the 
Brahmo Samaj took place, after the 
marriage of Mr. Sen’s daughter with the 
Maharaja of Kuch-Behar. We both 
became involved in that great controversy 
and both had a hand in the formation of 
the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. What 
wordvS of mine can adequately express the 
deep, very deep pain that my' friend 
felt on that occasion. He did not 
enter into it lightly. He was living then 
in his chambers, after having left his 
family at Monghyr. How many days, 
and sometimes nights, I spent in his 
chambers, lying on a couch, with my 
arms crossed on my bosom, and with eyes 
closed, lost in deep thought, my friend all 
the time walking by my side apparently 
lost in the same thought, stopping at long 
intervals near my couch, bending over 
my prostrate figure and saying, “Sivnath 
Babu, what should we do ? A great respon- 
sibility rests upon us.” In tWt state of 
agony of mind he wrote a fetter to Mr. 
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imploring him to Jake certain things 
•jito consideration. Phis letter, though 
unheeded by the latter at the time, stands 
as a monument of the noble and lofty 
spirit that actuated my friend at the time. 
|-(e also called more than once on Mr. 
Sen to have a personal conference with 
him on the subject of his daughter’s 
marriage in contravention of some of our 
well-known principles, but nothing could 
ward off the danger. 

The night of 2nd February, 1878, in 
which a number of friends held a meeting 
at 93, College Street, where the newly 
established Indian Association was then 
located and where I was residing at the 
time, under the presidency of the old 
and revered Babu Shib Ch under Deb of 
Konnagar, to discuss the question of 
sending a letter of protest to Mr. Sen, is 
ever-memorable in Brahmo history. The 
proceedings commenced with earnest prayer 
and vve sat deliberating till about 2 a.m. 
when the question of sending the letter was 
decided upon and its points settled. But 
a new difficulty arose at that point. Our 
friends Messrs. D. M. Das, late Vakil of 
the High-Court, and D. N. Ganguli, late 
Assistant Secretary of the Indian Association, 
raised the question as to the next step we 
wanted to take, in case Mr. Sen gave no heed 
to our letter. Were we prepared, they asked, 
to start a neN\' Samaj ? Every one was 
taken aback, for they had not thought over 
such a contingency till then. Myself and my 
friend positively declared that such a thought 
was till then out of our mind, and that we 
were earnestly hoping that things would 
settle down, without leading to a rupture 
in the body. Whereupon Messrs. D. M, Das 
^nd D. N. Ganguli refused to sign the letter 
with us, declaring that they would not 
make common cause with persons who 
were not prepared to “go the whole hog 
With them,” the characteristic expression 
used by Mr. D. M. Das at that meeting. 

these two left without signing the 
document at that meeting, which they 
however did sign two days after. 

How Mr. Sen treated that letter and 
what were the consequences are matters 
Brahmo Samaj history and I need not 
oilatc upon them here. My point is to 
down what my friend did after- 
''"ards. We were soon involved in the 


tremendously difficult task of organi.^ing 
the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. We were 
all novices, in the art of constitutional 
organisation Ananda Mohan alone, by 
reason of his residence in England, and his 
association with many Societies there, had 
some knowledge of it. So most of the 
meetings for laying down the constitution 
of the new Samaj and for framing its 
rules were held in his house. I wonder 
to think at this distance of time, how we 
sat at his dining table, after the 
table- cloth had been removed, day after 
day, till an early hour in the morning, 
deliberating upon the constitution of the 
new SaVnaj. One Incident in that con- 
nection I vividly remember. That day 1 
had to superintend the publication of 
our two journals, “Brahmo Public Opinion” 
and “Tattwa Kaumudi”. So I had to work 
from early morning till 8 or 9 p.m. From 
the editor’s table, after a short repast I 
had to run to my friend’s house to take part 
in that day’s deliberations, which were very 
important and from which my friends could 
not agree to see me absent. I went and sat 
till 12 P.M. when my whole frame absolute- 
ly needed rest, and 1 could no longer sit. 
1 found I was not attending to the business 
but dozing. At this point, in order to 
avoid their notice, I quietly slipped down 
from my chair below my friend’s dining 
table, and stretched myself in sound sleep 
on the matting. After an hour or so a 
question turned up which needed consulta- 
tion with me, when every one turned round 
to see me, and how great must have been 
their surprise to find me missing. At once 
a search was made and after a few minutes 
my friend discovered me quietly sleeping 
below the table. So he dragged me out 
by my ankles, to the laughter of all present. 
As I am narrating this event I almost see 
my friend smiling at me, for this incident 
many times formed a subject of talk and 
merriment to both of us in subsequent 
years. 

I was tired but my friend knew no tiring. 
He was indefatigable. Indeed, the very 
news that he was in town and was 
coming to the Committee Meeting of the 
Samaj would often fill the minds of the 
other members with the dread that th^y 
would be forcibly detained by him at the 
meeting till a late hour of the night ; for 
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his custom was, whenever any member 
wanted to depart, to rise from hi«s jieat, to 
hold the departing friend by the arm and 
forcibly make him resume his seat by saying, 
“Please wait a short time ; we all must soon 
depart”. That “soon” seldom came within 
one or two hours more. 

In the beginning of 1879 we opened the 
City School. My friend and myself chiefly 
conceived the plan and carried it out. 
Our objects in opening the Institution were 
two-fold. First, we thought the school 
would enable us to have"* near at hand a 
number of earnest Brahmo teachers, who 
would render valuable help to us in carrying 
on the work of the newly established Samaj ; 
secondly, we wanted to bring a pretty 
large number of young students withiri reach 
of our moral and spiritual influence. With 
these objects in view we opened the School. 
Mr. Surendranath Banerjea gladly con- 
sented to join us in opening the Institution, 
for his interest in the moral welfare of the 
student community, at that time as in 
subsequent years also, was great. So the 
prospectus was issued in the names of three 
of us. I became its first Secretary and 
organiser, Mr. Banerjea kindly undertook 
to give his services as a teacher and Ananda 
Mohan supplied the initial expenses. 

A few months after, another Institution, in 
the spirit of the Brahmo Samaj, called the 
Student’s Weekly Service, was also started, 
which held weekly meetings for prayer and 
the delivery of religious and moral dis- 
courses. Of course we did not ask Mr. 
Banerjea to join us in this. The City 
School and the Student’s Service imposed 
further work on myself and my friend. 

] hese two institutions involved new work, 
in addition to the work, already mentioned, 
needing frequent conference.s with my 
friend. 1 became almost a daily visitor 
to his house and spent hours upon hours 
in close conference with him. Some of 
these conferences would stretch far into 
the night, makini^ the return home difficult 
for me, and obliging me to spend the night 
at his house. One day’s occurrence still 
lingers in my memory. That evening we 
were shut up in his study, after dinner, 
absorbed in conversation till i or 2 a.m. 
We had no idea of the hour of night 
till Mrs. Bose, quietly stepped into 
the room through a side door, with wonder 


and amazement in her eyes. Her verv 
looks excited our laughter ; we felt as if we 
were two culprits maturing some dangerous 
plans and arrested in the midst of our 
nefarious work. But her remonstrances 
soon brought us down in our laughter and I 
apologized to her, telling her the important 
nature of our deliberations. We were 
forced to close up then and there and as 
it was too late for me to return home, I 
accompanied my friend to sleep in the 
same bed with him for the l■clnaiM■:l^ 
hours of the night. 

rhe question will naturally occur to 
many how could my friend afford to spend 
so much time on such matters and yoi 
succes.sfully carry on the business of a 
practising lawyer. That was a mystery to 
us also. How often have 1 heard attorneys 
and others connected with the High Court 
say — “Alas ! if Bose could give more time 
to his legal practice, he would far outshine 
many others.” But that thought was not 
in Bose’s mind. He looked upon the law- 
papers, as he said to his wife one clay, as so 
many serpents. ’Fheir very sight filled his 
mind with dread. How can successful 
legal practice be possible tf) such persons ! 
Yet the genius of my friend made him a 
successful legal practitioner. 

rhe truth of the thing is this ih t niy 
friend’s mind was somewhere else, in the 
service of Goil and of his country. No truer 
patriot than himself have I ever seen. His 
addresses as President of the Indian Natinnal 
Congress, his oration in connection with 
the opening of the Federation (jround, 
where he was literally carried on mens 
shoulders from his death-bed almost, and also 
the many speeches he had delivored in 
this country and in England bore testimony 
to the ardent love he bore to his country 
and to his people. He had a great mind m 
settle down in England for some years, as 
an independent counsellor to the friends 
of India in Parliament, and to the Indian 
Committee. That he thought would 
of greater use than to enter Parliament 
like Mr. D«adabhai Naoroji or Mr. BhoW' 
nuggrie and become involved in current 
English politics. I saw the widson of th^ 
course suggested and we held conference 
together about raising the necessary funds. 
Unfortunately my friend had a large family* 
and be had not been able to lay by any- 
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thioL! a fortune, and as there was no 

[•ich man to back us in carrying out our 
object, it was eventually dropped to his 

great sorrow. 

The raising of the City School into a 
College in subsequent years was not quite 
after my mind. But in that matter I 
acceded to the wishes of my friend. After 
having raised it into a College he wanted 
fo place it in the hands of a devoted 
brotherhood like that of the Poona 
Fergusson College, but in this idea he was 
opposed by many of his College associates 
ami severely criticised by many of his 
lirahmo friends. His motives were mis- 
understood and many unkind things were 
said about him. Baffled in his noble efforts 
mv friend made over the College to a body 
of trustees with a constitution that will 
stand as a monument of the high principles 
that actuated him in founding and keeping 
up that College. 

To me, his close personal friend, his deep 
piety was the most attractive feature in 
his character. He was humble, gentle, 
charitable and forgiving and forbearing 
in all his dealings with others. He was 
prayerful and devout ; and high, noble and 
holy in all his aspirations. But his nature 
was secretive in these matters. He always 
avoided display and exercised his pi«^ty 
in the solitude of his study. Day after dky 
he spent long hours in prayer and medita- 
tion, and at times retired from the engage- 
ments of the town to some solitary abode 
far away, to be able to spend his time in 
devotional study, in meditation and prayer. 
How he could be alone with the Alope, 
even in the midst of the pressing engage- 
ments of the town, the diaries he has left 
behind bear witness to. I hose diaries are 
nlled with impassioned prayers offered 
during press of business for repose of the 
T>'it and spiritual guidance. One incident 
occurs to me relating to this side of his 
nature. It was a Sunday, a day of rest. 
He had confined himself to his study from 
an early hour, and had ordered for a 
specially abstemious breakfast, with strict 
•njunctions not to disturb him in his study. 

the appointed hour his wife sent his tea 
by a servant. The tea was placed before him 
on the table. It remained there for more 
than two or three hours without his drinking 
't, himself being all the time engaged in 


devotional study, meditation and prayer. 
After three hours another cup was taken 
to him by his wife herself, which he drank. 
Then came the hour for breakfast ; but he 
would not come He sent back the servants 
with promises to come soon ; but there was 
no sign of his coming. Mrs. Bose went twice, 
but had to return with the same assurance, 
till at last she too gave up the attempt in 
despair, and chose to patiently wait. It 
was near to 2 p . m . when I called for some 
special business with him. Mrs. Bose gave 
me the whole story. Finding her tired of 
waiting and disquieted in her mind, I 
went to the study of my friend, and before 
any explanation of my visit was offered, 
literally drew him by the hand into the 
dining room and made him sit to his 
breakfast. 

During his residence in Calcutta he 
would often retire to his Dum-Dum house 
with a pet servant and give himself to 

, diet and the practice of devotion to 

his heart’s content. 

But his modesty was so great that he 
would shrink from the least display of his 
piety to others. He shrank from offering 
vocal prayers even in the presence of his wife 
and children, and to my remonstrances, 
against the consequent neglect of domestic 
devotions, he would always reply by- 
saying, *‘Why don’t you give us a book 
from which prayers can be read by some 
one else ? 1 feel so shy when called upon 

to pray before others.” 

On our festival days and on other 
occasions, his sweet, humble, and devout- 
looking face, bedewed with tears and glow- 
ing with emotional fervour, was one of the 
inspiring spectacles to behold. He sat 
fixed to his seat for hours together, without 
stirring or slmwing the least Impatience ; 
and when any of my words roused his 
devotional feelings, he would come up to 
me after the service was over and clasp 
me to his bosom, as a mark of the pleasure 
he had felt at my words. 

He was very shy and reserved, yet to me 
his dear personal friend, he at times opened 
his mind. To my complaints that he was 
over-working himself, made ' specially 
during his last days, he would make answer 
when we two were alone, by squeezing my 
hand, and whispering in my ears, “Siv- 
nath Babu, Sivnath Babu, I have laid down 
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my life at the feet of God and let me die 
in His service.” Indeed, ihe inmost 
secret of his greatness and goodness, and 
of his multifarious activities, was his de*- 
sire to lay down his life at the feet of God 
for His service and the service of his fellow- 
men. His was a life lived truly to the glory 
of God and the good of man, the signi- 
ficant aim he has laid down in th(* consti- 
tution of the City College. 

I have spoken much about my friend’s 
natural humility and habitual self- 
effacement, but when occasion demanded he 
could rise to manly independence and 
could stick to his sense of right in the face 
of all opposition ; as was often witnessed 
at the meetings of the Senate of the 
Calcutta University. One significant 
occasion, when he manifested his sturdy 
independence, I shall never forget. He 
was at that time a Member of the 
Legislative Council of the Government 
of Bengal. Burmah had been recently 
annexed, a step he did not approve of. 
The official party were returning in a 
special Steamer from Burmah, and seats 
were reserved for Members of the Lieutenant 
Governor’s Council, at the Chandpal 
Ghat, where they were asked to be present, 
to accord welcome to the returning party. 
All went except my friend who was 
conspicuous by his absence. I inquired into 
the reason of his non-attendance and had 
a conversation with him on the annexation. 


which he heartily deplared. It is a known 
fact that he never coveted official favour ; 
his heart having been laid, as 1 have said 
before, at the feet of God for the service 
of his fellowmen, regardless of personal 
loss or gain. 

The next thing worthy of mention is 
our close association in Temperance Work. 
He had joined the Temperance movement 
from the early sixties under the late Peary 
Charan .Sircar. My accession to it was 
later in 1871 under Mr. Sen. During his 
visits to England he took an active part in 
that movement and after his return spurred 
us on to do something for its promotion. 
As the President of the Metropolitan 
Temperance and Purity .Association he never 
lost an opportunity to strengthen the cause. 

Such was my friend .Ananda Mohan Bose, 
whose memory is a precious legacy to me, 
and whom, taking all thing.s together, 1 
consider to have been one of the best of 
the great and good men I have come actt»ss 
during my life. Oh ! how can 1 forget that 
modest piety, that mild and gentle disposi- 
tion, that forgiving and forbearing temper, 
that warm-hearted love which it was our 
pleasure and privilege to see and enjoy for 
so many years. My friend ’.s whole life was a 
uniform devotion to noble aims. It was a 
life laid down at the feet of God, as he had 
once whi.spered in my ears. 

SlVANATH SaJSTRI. 


FEMALE EDUCATION IN JAPAN AND IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


M uch attention has recently been 
given in this country to the question 
of the education of boys and young 
men. But female education has not yet 
received any adequate attention. One 
does not feel happy when one thinks that 
even China, which has taken up modern 
education, in a serious -vay, only recently, 
is more enthusiastic arid earnest in educating 
her girls than India. The need of a com- 
prehen.sive .system of female education has 
been long felt by those who take a broad 


view of Indian life. Female education 
will largely contribute to the solution of 
some of our perplexing domestic and social 
problems. It is, at the last analysis, about 
the only thing that can raise the social 
status of Indian womanhood. We need 
not be much concerned at the mistaken 
though honest opinion of many of our 
friends of the Christian missions that women 
have . been oppressed in India., 
missiouary frjends should know, as tlif 
welLIttnown Japanese writer Mr. Okakura 
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has pointed out, that in the East woman 
has always been worshipped as the mother 
and what the Christian knight paid to his 
lady-love the Indian Kshatriya, the Japanese 
Samurai and the Chinese Mandarin placed 
at the feet of his mother. And, considered 
from all points ot view, the Hindus alone 
of all the ancient peoples produced a worthy 
type of womanhood. Yet it cannot be 
denied that, generally speaking, woman’s 
position in the contemporary Indian society 
is far from what it should be. And what 
is needed is her restoration to her ancient 
dignity and glory. Even if we leave aside 
the debatable question of the social dis- 
abilities of our womanhood, all sensible 
men will agree that expansion of female 
education is a fundamental requirement of 
national efficiency. Education to be truly 
beneficial should of course be organised 
in accordance with the needs of the 
particular community'' concerned. Yet the 
results vvorked out by others have also their 
lessons to teach. Comparative Instltutirnial 
study is essential to the efficient training 
of social workers, educationists and states- 
men. The subject of this paper may, 
therefore, have some interest for Indian 
readers. 

Having taken for granted, at the outset, 
the natural limitations of such comparison, 
if vve proceed to compare the Japanese and 
American methods of female education, 
there are certain fundamental differences 
that should be borne in mind, fhe ideal 
of the American system is to develop 
every pupil into an efficient social unit. 
The Japanese system is designed to impart 
such training that every pupil may, in 
time, become a worthy wife and a good 
mother, and, while not ■.■■g!-. . ring to 
develop their faculties, the pupils 'being 
firm in their resolutions and noble in their 
aspirations., .shall endeavour to make them- 
selves mistress of ail that make women 
loveable and adorable*. The .\mericans 
assume that if a woman has received sound 
general education, she will naturally 
make a good mistress of the home. There- 
they think, in the educational system 
the social point of view should be empha- 
seized. The Japanese, on the other hand, 
hold that in any sound educational system 
fi*'' women the family point of view should 
fit-' mainly emphasieed, although sufficient 


3^7 

provision should also be made for the 
social point of view. 

The Americans are so educating their 
women that they may co-operate with 
men in the advancement of social good. 
The Japanese are so educating their 
women that they may make the family 
a centre of refinement and the home, a 
nursery of patriotism, loyalty, truth, justice 
and bravery. Thus here woman is not 
so much man’s co-operator as his complementy 
if we may use that mathematical term. 
Thus the Americans concieve a common 
field of work for both men and women, 
while the Japanese conceive separate though 
related spheres of influence for them. So 
much then for the point of view. Let us 
see how these ideals are practically carried 
out. 

In accordance with the different con- 
ceptions of education in the two countries 
different systems have evolved. Thus 
the .\mericans have only one system for 
both men and women with, however, one 
or two branches of learning, ^.g., domestic 
economy and music, which are specially 
though not exclusively intended for the 
latter. Neither do the Americans believe 
in separate institutions for women. Hence 
the system called Co-education,^ A visitor 
to an American University may easily find 
that here a man-professor ’s lecturing a 
combined group of men and women on 
literature, perhaps, and there a woman- 
professor is teaching perhaps mathematics 
to a similar group. The object in view 
is that, as women should be trained to be 
partners of men in the work of the world, 
they should he educated under the same 
physical and social environment with men, 
so that both sexes may grow in mutual 
understanding and sympathy before they 
begin life’s work as husbands and waives. 
Economy of expenditure is also another 
point raised in favour of co-education. 

The Japanese, on the contrary, have not 
only different systems but separate insti- 
tutions also except in the case of elemen- 
tary education. Even in these elementary 
schools it has generally been thought 
convenient to form separate classes. The 

• There are only iwo educational institutions, in 
the United States v\orth mentioning which arc 
exclusively intended for women, the most eminent 
one being the Vass;vr College. 
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object in view is that as women’s furictions 
are different from those of men, they sn6iiild 
be trained not only in a special way but also 
under special environmental influence, so 
that they may freely develop their special 
virtues and acquired their special require- 
ments unhampered by those restrictive 
forces which are necessarily incidental to a 
common system. 

From what has been said it would follow 
that according to the Japanese conception 
and ideal women’s education need not be 
as high as that of men. Accordingly the 
Japanese Government have not made any 
provision for collegiate education of women, 
the high school being the highest institution 
for their education. Even these high 
schools do not pursue such a high standard 
as the men’s high schools do, and may be 
regarded as practically equivalent to men’s 
secondary or middle schools. There is, 
however, otie private institution of the 
collegiate rank which is doing excellent 
work. It is to be noted that even here 
the system of education followed is in 
harmony with the Ideals pursued by the 
Government system. That is, the studies 
offered in this college (the “Japan Women’s 
University” as it is called) are arranged in 
accordance with the special requirements 
of women, as conceived by Japanese edu- 
cators. Thus, to speak in the official 
phraseology, ‘this University aims at impart- 
ing higher education to the liaiighter^ of 
Japan with the object of enabling them 
to satisfactorily discharge their duties as 
women, wives and mothers fully equipped 
with ideas and knowledge in touch with 
the progress of the nation and the world’. 

This system is in sharp contrast with the 
American, in which the University is freely 
open to women, and women students have 
equal freedom with those of the other sex 
in choosing their subjects of study. And the 
reader may be assured that women students 
fully avail themselves of these advantages. 
There is hardly a branch of study offered 
at these Universities, which is not graced 
by the attendance of some young ladies. 
The “humanities” are naturally their 
favourite subjectSt but the natural sciences, 
both pure and applied, also receive their 
dile share of feminine attention; and the 
writer is not sure that even such a technical 
subject as engineering altogether escapes 


the attention of the women scholars. If 
the reader will pardon the writer’s reference 
to his personal experiences as a student at 
the University of Nebraska, he would also 
like to state that he had among his fellow- 
students quite a few ladies attending some 
of the advanced and technical courses in 
finance and commerce. 

Now, if one would choose between the 
two systems of female education — the 
Japanese and the American — one will 
certainly find it very difficult to decide as 
to which one should be preferred. The 
choice will largely depend upon one’s 
conception and ideal of woman’s functions 
and position in society. I'he writer has 
no mind to hazard an opinion on the 
matter. There is difference of opinion 
among the Japanese with regard to the 
utilitv of College education for women, 
and the “Japan Women’s University”, 
though patronised by a large body of 
influential men, is strictly speaking a 
sectional institution not countenanced by 
the nation at large, although the opposition 
against College education is diminishing 
day by day ; but they are decidedly 
against a common system and co-educa- 
tion. In America, on the other hand, there 
is certainly difference of opinion on the 
merits of co-education but the people 
there are all satisfied as to the utility of 
a common system and of College education 
for both men and women. This much, h(iw- 
ever, may safely be said that at the best each 
system has produced gratifying results. 
The Japanase system produces intelligent 
mothers of loyal, efficient, heroic children. 
The American .system developes farseeing 
and resourceful women like Miss .Aidams, 
President of the Chicago Hull House, 
Mrs. Young, Superintendent of the City 
Schools of Chicago, and Miss Eaves who 
was a member of the Executive Committee 
in charge of the relief work of San Francisco 
after the fateful earthquake and fire that 
overtook that city a few years ago and 
who is now Professor of Practical Sociology 
at the University of Nebraska. 

As there is no separate system of educa- 
tion for women, apart from that of men, in 
the United States, any further description 
than what has already been noted of female 
educaitmn in that country will be simply 
a description of its system of education for 
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men as well. And the interests of this 
paper will not be served any better by 
entering into an examination of the grades, 
carriculum, etc., of that system than not. 
The rest of the paper will, therefore, be 
devoted to an examination of the Japanese 
method of female education. 

The Japanese system of female education 
is organized on a broad class- basis. Educa- 
tional thinkers of Japan do not deny the 
theoretical validity of the generally accepted 
principle that equality throughout, and no 
class differentiation, should be the guiding 
principle of education in the case of females 
as well as in that of males. Yet they are 
of opinion that in a distinctly classified 
community each class may conveniently 
possess a modified system to suit its own 
need. They observed that in no civilized 
country except Russia, where there is a 
Peeresses’ School, are there special schools 
for the education of higher'class women, 
who generally receive their education at 
home; and believing that the best form of 
education is that of the school, they have 
established the Peeresses’ vSehool, of Tokyo, 
on the model of the Russian institution of 
its kind, ‘to emancipate the daughters of 
aristocratic families,' observes a Japanese 
authorltv, ‘from the thraldom of narrow 
ideas and cramped intellect, and to instil 
into their minds the light and power of 
new knowledge so that rhev might be 
regenerated as wives and mothers, broaden- 
ed in view, made healthv in body and 
active in spirit.’ 

I he Peeresses’ School, which now forms 
a part of the Peers' School, consists of two 
departments, viz.^ the Common School 
department and the .Academic department, 
<-"ach of which consists of two divisions, 
higher and lower, and gives a course of 
l^tiuly for six years. The subjects of study 
'n the common school department are : 
Morals, Japanese, .Arithmetic, Object Lessons, 
Writing, Drawing, Music, Athletic Sports, 
•Sewing and Calisthenics, Japanese Geo- 
graphy, and stories from Japanese History ; 
‘irnl those in the Academic department 
are; Morals, Japanese, Chinese Literature, 
mench or English (optional), Foreign 
Geography, Arithmetic, Caligraphy, Paint- 
Sewing, Music, Calisthenics, Japanese 
History, Physical Geography, Chemistry, 
hysics. Foreign History, Natural History, 


Physiology, and Household Matters includ- 
ing lessons in tea-making ceremonies and 
the art of floral arrangement. The subject 
of household matters consists of such 
branches as etiquette, food, raiment, 
habitation, mode of life, book-keeping, 
nursing the sick, education of children, 
how to employ servants, etc. 

It should be mentioned here that while 
the Peeresses’ School is primarily intended 
for girls of noble families, its doors are 
open to girls of respectable families among 
the commons also. 

To come down now to the .system of 
education of the commons, they have first 
the elementary schools which consist of 
two divisions, viz.^ the Ordinary Division, 
and the Higher Division. The pupil enters 
the Ordinary Division at her sixth year 
and leaves it at her tenth to join the 
Higher Division, where she must pro.secute 
her study for two years and may continue 
it for two years more making up altogether 
four vears in the latter division. T'hus, 
study of six years in the elementary 
.schools is compulsory. In these .schools, as 
we have already noted, boys and girls are 
taken in without distinction, and the 
system of education is the same for both 
sexes. We do not, therefore, propose to 
make an enquiry into its courses of study, 
grades, etc. 

Coming now to an examination of the 
girls’ high .schools, we are told that they 
have been established with the object of 
‘giving gicKs a general education of high 
grade, having for its aim the inculcation 
of moral and ethical principles and the 
sending forth of 'accomplished young 
women of good character,’ so that they may 
become “worthy wives and good mothers”. 

'Fhe qualifications for admission into these 
schools are that the girl must not be 
below 12 years of age, and that she must 
have completed at least six years of work 
in the elementary schools or its equivalent. 

The course of study extends ov'er four years, 
and consists of Moral Precepts, Japanese 
Language, Foreign Language, History, Geo- 
graphy, Mathematies, Science, Drawing, 
Training for domestic affairs. Sewing, Music, 
Gymnastics, Pedagogy and Handicrafts. Of 
these Foreign Language, Pedagogy a-nd 
Handicrafts are entirely optional, and Music 
may be omlted in the case of those pupils to 
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whom the art may be deemed difficult. The 
training for domestic affairs consis%> of 
the remarkable variety of subjects which 
we have noted in the carriculum of the 
Peeresses’ School. 

Insides the high school there is a girl’s 
higher normal school in Tokyo to train 
instructors for the high schools. This 
school has three departments of literature, 
science and art. [n the first department 
are taught Ethics, Pedagogy, Japanese 
Language, Chinese Literature, English, 
History. Geography, Music and Gymnastics. 
The curriculum of the second department 
consists of Ethics, Pedagogy, English, 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Natural 
History, Music and Gymnastic.s. The third 
department offers Ethics, Pedagogy, English, 
Physics, Chemistry, Domestic Management 
and Family Education, Cutting-out and 
Sewing, Handiwork, Dra^^iIlgand Design, 
Music and Gymnastics. 

The above description practically covers 
the entire field of the public system of 
female education in Japan, for, as we have 
observed before, the only Institution of the 
collegiate rank for female education that 
exists in Japan is not a Government con- 
cern. If now we take a broad, and some- 
what critical survey of this entire system, 
certain characteristic features come out 
prominently. In the first place, we observe 
that the whole scheme is designed in 
accordance with the family point of view. 
The courses in general literature, science, 
mathematics and similar subjects are all 
intended to give an intelligent basis to the 
appropriate culture and training of the 
girl, so that she may in time efficiently 
occupy her natural position in the family 
polity. Thus the declared principle of 
Japanese educators that in their country 
female education aims at making “worthy 
wives and good mothers” is easily verified. 
In the second place, matters, such as those 
relating to household affairs which we 
in this country assume to be beyond the 
scope of academic instruction, are regarded 
by the Japanese, as also other advanced 
nations, as worthy subjects for systematic 
and scientific method of study. That is 
not a very strange thing. There were 
erygineering enterprises in ancient Babylon, 
but engineering sciences are of modern 
origin. Years ago time-pieces were made 


in jewellers’ shops, and lawyers and doctors 
were trained in the practitioners’ firms. Now 
time-pieces are produced in great factories, 
and lawyers and doctors are trained 
in Universities. A vast field has already 
been occupied by Science, but immense 
regions are still to be explored and 
conquered ; and who can predict the 
extent and boundary of the future empire 
of Science ? Finally, we see that two 
subjects constantly occur in every grade 
of the entire educational system, m>., 
Morals and Gymnastics. It should, how- 
ever, be noted that morals as taught in 
Japanese schools are not based on any 
religious sanctions and are as secular as 
it could possibl}^ be. Comparing thi.s 
aspect of Japanese education with the 
American system, we find that, while like 
Japan America has no provision for religious 
education in her public schools, unlike 
Japan she has no provision for teaching 
morals as such either. The following 
observation of an American University 
Chancellor represents the general sentiment 
of the Americans with regard to moral and 
religious instruction. The Chancellor said : 

“J .irn inclined lo the opinion that the splendid 
example, the spirit of clisintere.sied service and the 
practical every day living out of the teachings of the 
Sermon on the Mount on the part of the vast 
majority of the teachers in our graded schools, is 
doing more for the religious and ethical welfare ol 
our people than all the normal religious instruction 
of the countries of the old world." 

As regards Gymnastics as a con.stant subject 
of instruction, 1 need hardly say, the 
Japanese fullv realise the neces.sity of regular 
and scientific physical exercises in the ca.se 
of women as well as in that of men, 
because, to quote the words of a Japanese 
educator, ‘a weak and sickly woman can 
not but be an object of misfortune not 
only to herself but also to the home ol 
which she is the mistress. But the evil 
does not end there, becau.se there is a fear 
of her leaving trouble behind her in her 
posterity and thereby becoming a source 
of mischief to the society.’ 

Any study of women’s education in Japan 
will, the writer feels, remain incomplete 
without a description of that unique 
institution called the Nippon Joshi 
(Japan Women’s University) of which 
something has been said in a previous part 
of this paper, because, although th»s 
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iiiiKMi is not an organic part of the 
Governmental system, it is nevertheless a 
growing power which neither the Govern* 
ment nor the general public can any longer 
overlook. U has received substantial help 
from Her Majesty the Empress of Japan 
and the deep sympathy of men like the late 
Prince Ito, and among living men Marquis 
Saionji, Count Okuma, Baron Utsumi and 
other important personages ; and, although 
only ten years old, it now possesses a total 
endowment fund amounting to nearly 
750,000 rupees and i^ eJiivaling 1300 
Students under a teaching start of over 
eighty. But its position as a very important 
institution is perhaps better indicated by 
the fact that in the educational circles of 
Europe and America it is regarded as a new 
experiment worthy of respectful watching. 
I\"rsonally the writer may say that this 
noble temple of learning at picturesque 
Koishi Kawa* made a very strong impres- 
sion on his mind — not so much for its past 
achievement or its present organization 
as for its suggestion of certain principles 
which may help to solve the difficult and 
complex problem of women’s higher 
education which shall have to be faced in 
right earnest by all civilized couritries in 
the near future. I have called this 
j institution “unique” advisedly. There are 
I vital differences in the systems of female 
' education of the states of luirope and 
America, but, generally speaking, fhe 
curncnluni of studies of the Universittes is the 
same for women as that for men all over the 
western world. But in the Japan Women’s 
University the courses of study and their 
choice are desij|ned to be In full accord with 
the social conditions peculiar to the country 
and with the special requirements of 
'ivomankind^ as conceived by Japanese 
educators. The object in view of, and the 
ideal pursued by, this university cannot 
l>etter be explained than in the words of 
Jmzo Naruse, President of the 
University. President Naruse says : 

"Viewed from the standpoint of the individual the 
! y oal of the university is the realisation of self, 
I fhf' lull development of the natural gifts of the 
I '^dividual, the fulfilment of Heaven’s ordained duties, 
'rum the political and national point of view, it is the 
realisation of the idea of state and country. From the 
standpoint ^ of the human community, it is the reajisa- 
of the Idea of humanity. If we regard it from 
*A suburb of Tokyo, y 
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woman's point of view, it is a means of realising 
womanhood. Finally from the home point of view, 
it is the realisation of the ideal of home. Using the 
word 'realisation' in the sense of the full development 
of all good qualities and powers, the university devotes 
a large part of its efforts to realising home, since 
it is judged that the national trend of affairs makes 
this line of endeavour very important." 

A careful look into the curriculum of 
studies offered at the university clearly 
convinces one of the justification of the 
above statement of the President. 

The University proper consists of 
altogether eight departments, iwa., those 
of Domestic Science, Japanese Literature, 
English Literature, Pedagogy, Music, Art, 
Science and Calisthenics. Some idea of 
the character of the education given in this 
University may be formed from a careful 
look into the curriculum of studies offered 
in some of those departments. Thus the 
department of domestic science offers the 
following courses : — Ethics, theoretical and 
practical ; Psychology ; Pedagogy ; Physio- 
logy ; Hygiene ; Applied Sciences ; Domestic 
Science and Art ; Economics ; Constitution 
and Civil Code ; History of the F'ine Arts; 
Physical training; Japanese Literature; 
Chinese classics ; English : French ; History ; 
Philosophy and its history ; Methods of 
Teaching; Music; Drawing and Painting. 
Of these the last eight courses are elective. 

The department of Japanese literature 
offers the following courses : —Ethics, 
theoretical and practical ; Psychology ; 
Pedagogy ; Japanese literature and its 
history; Rhetoric; Chinese Classics; 
History of F'ine Arts ; Philosophy ; History ; 
Physical Training; Physiology; Hygiene; 
Applied Sciences; Domestic Science and 
Art ; Economics : Constitution and Civil 
Code; Music; Drawing and Painting. Of 
these the last eight courses are elective. 

It will be a tedious task to enumerate 
the courses of study given in all the depart- 
ments. Now, therefore, the reader’s atten- 
tion may profitably be drawn to certain 
general features of the entire scheme of 
studies. In ihe first place, apart from the 
department of Domestic Science which 
aims at training women specially for 
home work, in every department, . in addi- 
tion to the subjects specially appropriate 
to it, the home point of view has been 
provided for, either in the elective or in 
the required side, by certain course of 
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study in Domestic Science and Art, Hygiene, 
Physiology, Psychology fchild .i||udy) 
Pedagogy (child education), and Ap^led 
Sciences ; the national and the state idea is 
fostered by courses of study in History, Eco- 
nomics, and Constitution and Civil Code; 
and^he aesthetic side has been represented 
by Courses in the history of fine arts and in 
some of these arts. All these again have 
been given abroad, human and cultural basis 
by courses in Literature, Philosophy and 
History. Finally, the superstructure of the 
entire system rests on compulsory ethical 
instruction and physical training. Thus 
President Naruse’s statement with regard 
to the ideal of education pursued by this 
University, which we have quoted before, 
is clearly realised. 

A few words may now be added concern- 
ing certain external features of the 
university. There is a dormitory where 
the resident students are encouraged to 
cultivate the habit of self-helping and 
self-improving, while at the same time 
uniting in their effort to promote co-opera- 
tion and harmony, making the dormitory 
a place of home-like ideals. All the 
dormitory students have to share in the 
varied duties of house keeping according 
to their ability ; and students of advanced 
standing are required to hold in turn the 
posit iont of a head woman and to learn 
the management of a home under the 
supervision of a matron. The dormitory 
authorities occasionally take students and 
make calls upon distinguished women or 
invite such persons to the dormitory, so 


that students may have the opportnnitv of 
listening to their wise coun.sels ;iik 1 
experiences. There is a special dormitory 
building of foreign style under the 
management of a foreign professor for the 
accomodation of those who desire to learn 
the ways of a westerji home-life. The 
Japanese are a practical people and take 
facts as they are. The authorities have 
observed that many of their educated 
countrymen like the western style of living. 
Hence the need of the provision for 
teaching the ways of a western home in 
the dormitory. They even encourage 
foreign education in the case of those 
women who desire it. And some of the 
representative ladies of Japan may he 
found among those who were educated in 
foreign countries, one of w’-hom is the wife 
of Admiral Uriu and another is the 
Marchioness Oyama, wife of Marshal 
Oyama. Both of these ladies were educated 
in America. 

In conclusion, it should be stated that 
the Japanese educators entertain great 
expectations as to the future of their system 
of female education. They believe that 
the results of this system will influence not 
only the future progress of their own 
country but that of the whole orient 
Thus President Naruse has said, 

“It is as though the day is at hand for our diiughitr.s 
to become the rallying point for their sisters of iH<‘ 
whole orient and as such take .an active pan on the 
world's -Stage.’' 

Satish Chandra Basu. 


EUROPEAN COUNTRIES WHERE WOMEN VOTE 

By Saint Nihal Singh. 


N orway and Finland are the only 
two countries on the European conti- 
nent that have seen fit to grant their 
women full citizenship rights. The Land 
of the Midnight Sun possesses the proud 
distinction of being the first country bn the 
fa'ce of the globe enjoying “sovereign” 
powers, to enfranchise the fair sex ; Colorado, 


Utah, Idaho and Wyoming, of the Ameri- 
can Union, New Zealand and Auitnd'a 
of the British Empire, and Finland, the 
Russian .Archduchy the only principalities 
where women are full-fledged citizens — one 
and all being tied to the apron-strings of 
their respective overlords. Finland, howe\ er 
has the advantage over Norway, sinpe 
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Finnish woman was the first female in 
Europe to be given the parliamentary 
vole and also to be returned as a member 
of the legislative assembly. As yet no 
fiiir member of parliament has been elected 
to sit in the Storthing— thp Norwegian 
Chamber “ whereas a score or more of 
women have sat in the Landdag^ the Finnish 
Lejilslature. 

Unlike the suffragettes of England, neither 
the women of Norway nor of Finland have 
had to read the riot act to the authorities 
or engage in hoodlum acts in order to win 
their franchise. On the contrary, the men 
have rewarded their constitutional agitation, 
spread over a comparatively brief period, 
hv willingly and cheerfully yielding to 
their demands. 

I. — Feminism in Norway. 

The vvay the woman of the land of Fjords 
her citizenship rights is easily told, 
h'arly in 1905, the nation came face to face 
with the problem as to whether Norway 
sliruild continue to he governmentally 
‘submerged by Sweden, or assert its indivi- 
duality and become the arbiter of its own 
fate. As the Storthing did not feel like 
taking upon itself the responsibility of sunder- 
ing its country’s union with Sweden, that 
had been in force since 1814, it was decidiid 
to refer the question to the people at large — 
which,' at that time, still meant just the 
men of the nation. As a result of this 
referendum, about 400,000 men cast their 
ballots, only 13 of this number declaring 
themselves in favour of the prevailing order 
of things. Now, the far-seeing amongst 
the adult women of the country, who had 
not been consulted in this serious matter, 
saw their opportunity to prove that their 
was awake to the needs of the people 
and was anxious to bear its full share of the 
national responsibility. They, therefore, 
•organised an unofficial referendum. 500,000 
W(>mcn past the twenty-fifth milestone of 
lift, voted and every one of them in favour 
of absolute freedom /or Norway. The votes 
of the women, though unrecognized by par- 
f lament, could not but confirm the men in 
ihcir resolution and convince them of the 
patriotism as Well as political sagacity of 
womenfolk. This statesmanlike move 
^0 the part of the Norwegian women came 
at the psychological moment, and in% little 


over one year the Storthing passed, by a 
combined Conseryative and Liberal majority 
of more than two-thirds of its 123 members, 
a bill giving three-fifths of the adult women 
of the land full citizenship rights— the 
parliamentary vote as well as the right to 
be elected a member of the Supreme 
Legislature. 

Nnw while the women of Norway was 
given the franchise without being compelled 
to wage a bitter war for it, it must be borne 
in mind that she was not enfranchised as a 
mere act of charity. The ejtigencies of 
party politics makes it imperative that the 
leaders of various factions shall favour or 
oppose such electoral innovations as will 
aid or injure the cause of their political 
“machine”. This principle applies to votes 
for women just as much as it does to every 
other influence that enters into the fight for 
g •% ri nmenfal supremacy. If woman’s 
suffrage promises to be beneficial to a certain 
section, the more will it be likely to support 
and promote measures enfranchising the fair 
sex. I he more prejudicial the effect of femi- 
nine ballots threatens to be to a party, the 
more violently will it be opposed to the 
granting of citizenship rights to females. 
Moreover, politics may demand that only a 
portion of a certain class of people, or of a 
sex, shall be invested with the vote — the 
others being undesirable from the point of 
view of the “Machine”. This system is 
sordid, though it represents the real psycholo- 
gy of modern political institutions. Its 
import must be fully grasped before it is 
possible to understand just why the Norwe- 
gian women so easily won the vote, and 
why only three-fifths — and not all of them — 
have been enfranchised. 

First as to the latter : The 200,000 adult 
Norwegian women who have been left out 
in the cold are working women and wives 
of poor peasants. It was inevitable that 
their influence would be cast on the side of 
the progressive and radical elements— the 
Liberal and Labour parties, thus weighing 
dowit the scale of power against the Conser- 
vatives. The latter, therefore, refused to 
ermit universal adult suffrage to be granted, 
ut limited the right to vote to spinsters who 
paid taxes, and to their married sisters 
whose husbands paid taxes amounting to 
Rs. 300 a year, thus ensuring that the compa- 
ratively wealthier classes alone, who would 
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be likely to hold more conservative opinions, 
should be given the coveted privilegii 5 ii;^,v^. 

The reason why the Conservatives at all 
condescended to enfranchise a portion of 
the Norwegian women is easily explained : 
they desired to break up the Liberal majority 
that then existed in the country. If the 
Conservatives had not brought the propertied 
women into the game to constitute so many 
additional chess-men to drive the Liberal 
winning party off the political board, they 
were doomed to remain the ‘■iinder-vlogr.*’. 
In 1898 Norway gave suffrage to all the men 
over twenty-five years of age, Instead of per- 
mitting only such males as paid a certain 
amount of taxes to vole, as theretofore had 
been the custom. This innovation enfran- 
chised the men amongst the proletariat, 
more or less honey-combed with socialistic 
and radical doctrines. I'he change naturally 
increased the votes of the Liberals and 
Labourites, and thus reacted against the 
Conservatives. It was to offset this balance 
of power that the Conservatives decided to 
throw in their weight to give the vote to 
women on a property basis. As in the case 
of the labouring men, the working women 
would have added strength to the Progres- 
sive party, therefore both the Liberal and 
Labour sections of the Storthing were in 
favour of a universal franchise for females. 
This, however, would have meant increased 
disaster to the Conservatives, and since self 
preservation is the first law of nature, they 
would not commit political suicide by 
supporting this reform proposal. The 
Liberals and Labourites who wished to 
carry through the scheme, could do nothing, 
even if they were able to command a majo- 
rity, for the law of the land demanded that 
in a matter where the country’s constitution 
had to be changed, two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of parliament must consent to it. On 
January 14, 1907, the bill that would grant 
universal suffrage to women was killed, 
since only about 48 out of 123 members of 
the Storthing voted in support of it. But 
immediately after this measure was defeated, 
another asking for women’s limited fran- 
chise was introduced, and this was passed 
into law, twenty-nine Conservatives voting 
along with sixty-seven Progressive members 
in favour of it. 

'rhat the leaders of the conservative 


“machine” did a thing wise beyond measure 
for their party in granting parliamentary 
suffrage to three-fifths of their women, the 
recent election in which the Norwegian fair 
sex voted for the first time furnished 
incontestable testimony. The Conservatives 
with the aid of feminine ballots, have driven 
into a corner the Liberals, who, until last 
fall, were in power.^ Women voters in 
some parts of the realm went *0 the length 
of polling their ballots against candidates of 
their own sex, in order to return a conser- 
vative member to the Siorlhtng. In fnet, 
the silver-haired but plucky old woman Miss 
Gina Krogh, who has devoted all her life to 
the cause of equal suffrage, was defeated in 
her fight to capture a constituency in Chris- 
tiana, the first city of her land, the women 
voters of her wealthy political district 
voting with the men to return her conserva- 
tive opponent to Parliament over her head, 
Although three women were up for election 
as members of the Storthings not one of 
them was successful. One woman alone 
was elected to act as a deputy of a mnU; 
member; but she can not take a seat in 
Parliament unless he dies or fails to attend 
the sessions through sickness or other 
reasons. 

In the matter of female .suffrage, although 
the Norwegian Liberal party has been 
outwitted, yet, prompted by selfish motives 
if by no other, the progressives propose to 
fight for the universal enfranchisement of the 
women of Norway. Indeed, today this 
reform movement constitutes a plank in the 
platform of the Liberal, Radical and 
Labour parties of Land of the Midnight 
Sun. 

In this connection there is one consideration 
that must be borne in mind. The women 
of Norway w^ho have passed the twenty- 
fifth year of life, muster just about 100,000 
more than do the adult men, whose number 

* rhe attention of the reader may be called to the 
fact that live very political considerations which have 
been responsible for the grant of the vote to Norwegian 
women, are standi^ in the way of the Kf.gl:‘>ii'-;iff:‘-i ‘ 
and suffragette.^. Tne I.ibcrafs in power know full 'vtn 
that the enfranchisement of the women would swell the 
conservative vote and hopelessly goap;,inst their party. 
The example of Norway makes this absolutely pl dn. 
No wonder, then, that Premier Asquith and his chiefs 
firmly set their foot on "vote.s for women’' propaganda 
and even go to the length of terrorizing turonlent 
suffragettes. 
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i.s about 400,000. As yet the \oi vvfj»iaii 
females liave not formed a party of their own 
on a sex foimdaiioii : but in ease they do 
ami especially if they are given the vote on 
the same basis as men have it, they will 
overwhelm the male voters. Just what 
iiili lienee such a contingency may exert on 
tlie progressives, it is hard to predict. 

Be this as it may, the agitation which 
lias re.sulted in the emancipation of the 
'vonien of Norway, though crowned with 
success by the men of the land, for they 
alo.u* possessed the power— originated with 
^nd was agitated by the fair sex to the point 
where the males were practically forced 
to take hold of it and complete the work 
tile females had begun. The movement 
really was conceived in the time of John 
Stuart Mill — toward the middle of the 
Nineteenth Century— and has been active 
since 1885, when the first suffrage society 
organized. During the past twenty- 
hve years countless resolutions and petitions 
have been forwarded to the Storthing asking 
votes for women. 

Strange to relate, the suffrage leaders in 
Norway have had to contend less with 
^’PP^^sition offered by men than with the 


apathy and resistance «»f the great bulk of 
their own sex. Naturally the work of 
agitation has had to be done by a small 
handful of faithful ones who saw the 
importance of bringing about the reforms 
they desired. In addition to calling the 
attention of the men to the neces.sity and 
advisability of giving the ballot to women, 
the fair leaders have been compelled to 
carry on a patient and progressive educa- 
tional propaganda amongst the leaders of 
their own sex. I'he women who have been 
rhost assiduous in this important labour of 
love are Miss (iin.A Krogh, Mrs. Ragna 
Nielson and Mrs. Frederikke Onam. These 
three ardent suffragettes have devoted their 
lives to inspiring women to clamor for their 
rights and to gather their forces together to 
successfully bombard the citadel of male 
prejudice. As a result of consistent, 
conscientious agitation, the last twenty-five 
years have seen most of the sex disabilities 
removed and the women of Norway 
admitted to all the professions and depart- 
ments of life. 

So far as the actual enfranchivSement of the 
women went, the first material gain vi^as 
scored by the suffrage agitators only in 1901 
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Miss Anna Rogstad, the popular teacher of the Grunner- 
lokken Public School, who is the first woman deputy 
member returned in the Norwegian Storthing. 

when the Municipal Vote was given to the 
Norwegian fair sex on the basis of taxation. 
This law entitled two-fifths of the married 
and single adult females to elect city fathers 
and vote on all matters pertaining to the 
municipality. The Norwegian women took 
advantage of their right at three elections, 
in 1901, 1904 and 1907 respectively, the 
percentage of women who actually cast their 
ballots rising at each successive election. 
In fact, it is claimed that in the two largest 
cities of the land, a slightly larger per cent, 
of women than of men performed their 
electoral duties at the last election. The 
bin that gave limited municipal franchise 
to women, also granted her the right of 
election to municipal corporations. As a 
result of this provision, 150 women to-day 
are sitting on the various Norwegian 
municipal boards. 

In addition to securing the Municipal Vote, 
the women of Norway also was giving other 
important citizenship duties. For instance, 


she could sit on juries, and even act as 
^‘foreman” of a jury. She could be appointed 
head of a taxation committee. As a muni- 
CfpaJ^ voter, city councillor, juryman and 
mediber of taxation committees, the 
Norwegian woman has acquitted herself 
creditably. Her Municipal Vole has done 
a great deal to minimize the drink curse in 
the country, for she has taken full advantage 
of the local option law and have driven the 
liquor dealers out of business wherever it 
was possible for them to do so. The 
influence of the feminine Municipal 
Councillors has been exerted in the same 
direction, and also has proved instrumental 
in improving the sanitation of the cities and 
the hygienic conditions of the home. As 
jurymen the Norwegian womqp have been 
particularly severe in cases where a member 
of their sex has been maltreated or assaulted, 
in some cases actually recommending such 
drastic punishment that no one ever could 
point to excessive emotionalism in a member 
of the “weaker sex” as being a bar sinister 
to her giving an impartial hearing to a case 
in which she may be acting as a member of 
a jury, inclining her to pity the guilty 
culprit and let him off with a light punish- 
ment. On taxation committees, too, the 
fair sex of the Northern land has proved 
itself to be capable and conscientious, 
performing the duties of the office without 
fear or favour. 

Not long ago a case came up before the 
Norw'egian courts in which a husband 
sought to upset his wife’s official dictum. 
The man in question complained that he 
had been exorbitantly taxed by the “taxation 
committee” of which his better half was the 
chairman. The presiding judge, after enquir- 
ing into the case, agreed with the husband 
and reduced the amount of taxes which his 
wife’s committee had inflicted upon him. 

rhe world over, co-education has been 
the fore-runner of the emancipation of the 
female sex. Association with the opposite 
sex, from childhood up, instills in the woman 
the feeling that she is every bit as the 
man, and as a direct consequence, she 
begins, as soon as she awakens to the 
uneven-handed justice with which political 
and social affairs are managed so far as she 
is concerned, to clamor for her rights divine. 
This probably has hastened the enfranchise- 
ment of the Norwegian tVoman, for all 
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schools, from the kindergarten to the 
tJniversitv, are open to both sexes on 
perfectly even terms. From the seventh 
to the tenth year, education is compulsory, 
and the girls go to school along with^the 
boys, studying with theni, playing with 
them, associating with them on an equal 
status in all matters. In the schools the 
girls and boys are instructed both by male 
and female teachers. 

The women have not hesitated to go in 
for the highest education obtainable and 
from 1882 to 1909, in the neighbourhood of 
1,000 females passed the examination that 
gave them entrance to the university, where 
thev have the same standing as men. All 
of the women graduates now are taking 
an active part in public affairs, either as 
doctors, lawyers or teachers. 

Kven more than co-education, the Nor- 
wegian woman’s great strength and power 
of endurance, which comes quite up to 
man’s are responsible for her desire and 
ability to secure a “square deal” for herself 
and the rest of her sex. Besides this, the 
female of Norway has splendid chances for 
mental improvement, since during the 
months when the land is be-nighted, women, 
like men, devote their time to reading. 

One of the first fruits of woman’s eman- 
cipation has been the opening of schools 
where all branches of domestic science are 
taught. The “kitchen-schools”, as they are 
called, now are maintained in connection 
with all common schools, and here the 
girls learn cooking. Separate schools have 


also been established by the State to teach 
all branches of house-keeping and to practi- 
cally educate the wives of the peasants. 
The more advanced among-it the Norwegian 
women now are agitating for the founding 
of State schools to teach girls the laws of 
health, marriage, motherhood and the 
nursery, so that, grown to women, they 
will not enter upon the duties of wife and 
mother without the necessary knowledge. 

Just what effect the enfranchisement of 
woman will have on laws regulating divorce, 
female and child labour, legitimizing bas-^ 
tard children, women’s properly and other 
serious questions that concern the fair sex, 
yet remains to be seen. But the newly 
created citizens appear to be tremendously 
in earnest about making good use of their 
ballots. During the last parliamentary 
election Norwegian women, attired in their 
best apparel, went to the polling booths, full 
of the solemnity that must accompany 
voting if it is to be effective in democratic 
government. Ladies gathered together in 
little knots at or near the polls and discussed 
together the great new event that had come 
into their lives. Many feminine voters of 
Norway are attending classes of political 
economy and lectures on civics and parlia- 
mentary law, so that they will know how 
to utilize their votes and creditably 
discharge their duties as jurymen, councillors 
or members of the Storthincr^ if they are 
called upon to fill any of these offices. 
These political positions now not only are 
open to them, but they are obliged by law 
to accept them if they come their way. 


PRINCE GOHA 


(A TALE OF Rajasthan, adapted from the 
Bengali of Abanindra Nath Tagore.) 

L ike a bird’s tiny nest, safe and high up 
on the spreading banyan tree, lay the 
white marble palace of Chandrabati 
On the brow of the great Vindhachal hills. 
Before setting out to battle Raja Siladitya, 
•^'ng of Ballabhpur, had sent his beloved 
yueen Pushpavati to ficf father the Raja 


of Chandrabati. The hope of a son and 
heir soon to be fulfilled kindled the hearts 
of the Royal pair as the)^ parted. And as 
Siladitya prepared for battle the thought 
of the peaceful days he would spend after 
it in the palace of Chandrabati- filled his 
heart with a new gladness and gave him 
fresh courage. But alas ! Fate had ruled 
otherwise. A poisoned arrow from the 
infidel enemy pierced the heart of the 
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young king putting an end to his hopes and 
his life for ever. , 

Rani Pushpavati sat alone in the marble 
palace and awaited the coming of her 
royal consort. Her chamber overlooked 
a steep precipice and a part of the road 
leading to Ballabhpur. A white marble 
balcony jutted out into space over it. There 
she sat embroidering for her lord, a scarf of 
silver gauze light as a feather, bright as 
a star. 

With a golden needle she broidered the 
picture of the Sun-God on his chariot of 
gold. She longed for the moment when 
the King would return to her victorious 
and with this turban, her beautiful gift, 
wound round his brow, he would sit beside 
her and tell her tales of the battle-field, 
on this white balcony looking like a piece 
of white cloud on the hill-side. The road 
to Ballabhpur went winding along from the 
foot of the hill. Sometimes a spear could 
be seen flashing like a point of fire in the 
rays of the setting sun on the road and 
a rider on a black horse would come 
galloping swiftly to the lion’s gate of the 
palace, then with lowered spear and 
bended head he would deliver a letter to 
the queen and retire. With a joyous heart 
Pushpabati would sit with the letter in 
her hand, gazing at the blue sky and green 
hills, dreaming the day away in happiness, 
and that day those who came near the 
queen would have a present from her. The 
next morning the rider would depart with 
the queen’s reply, riding swiftly away, his 
shield and spear shining like burnished 
gold in the sunlight. 

When from the temple of Bhabani the 
evening hymn pealed forth amidst the 
clash of bells, Pushpavati, with the letter 
hidden in her knot of raven hair, would go 
to the temple in her red sari and pray for 
her lord’s safe return. 

The day Raja Siladitya gave his life on 
the battle-field, Pushpavati sat embroider- 
ing the beautiful silver scarf. She took up 
a golden thread, finer than her silken hair 
and brighter than a flame of fire, and as she 
threaded the golden needle it pierced her 
finger which was like the Champa flower. 
Tears came to her lovely eyes and she 
saw a drop of bloo'd like a little ruby on 
the delicate cloth. She tried to wash it 
out with water, but like a flower which 


sheds its fragrance all around,* the drop of 
blood spread all over and coloured the 
gauze scarf a rosy tint. 

As Rani Pushpavati gazed at the stained 
cloth, a new fear entered her heart and with 
tears in her eyes she said to her mother: 

“Oh mother, bid me farewell, and let me 
go to Ballabhpur, for my heart trembles and 
I fear some danger has befallen my lord.” 

The Queen Mother replied, “Stay awhile, 
daughter, and let thy son be born.” But 
Pushpavati stayed not, and with an escort 
of eighty brave Rajput soldiers set out for 
Ballabhpur. A desert lay between the towns 
of Chandrabati and Ballabhpur. When the 
queen reached the little town of Birnagar 
by the desert, she heard that her lord was 
no more, and that the beautiful town of 
Ballabhpur was desolated and destroyed. 

Pushpavati shed not a tear, spake not a 
word, but her heart was like the sandy 
desert stretched before her, dry and silent 
and lone. In silence she cast off her pre- 
cious jewels and flung them on to the 
sands in a gl ttering mass. She wiped the 
red sindur (vermillion), the symbol of her 
happy wifehood, from off her forehead, and 
putting on a widow’s cloth, took refuge in 
a large cave in the Malia hills, at the foot 
of which lay the desert. 

At the appointed time in tlie dark 
(cave) a son was born to her and he was 
named Goha. Then Pushpavati sent for 
the friend and companion of her childhood, 
a Brahmin’s daughter named Kamalvati 
who lived in Birnagar. In the presence 
of the eighty faithful Rajputs, she put the 
babe into her arms and said, “Sister, I give my 
little Goha into thy keeping. Rear him 
like a son and when I am dead take a 
handful of ashes from my funeral pyre and 
cast it into the Ganges which flows by 
the holy city of Benares so that I may he 
saved from widowhood in the life to come. 

With tears streaming from her eyes 
Kamalvati received the infant prince i'^to 
her loving arms. 

That evening the eighty faithful Rajputs 
piled a pyre of sandlal wood on the Malia hiH 
and stood around it in reverent silence. 
With the light of hope in her eyes and a 
smile on her lovely face, the young queen 
entered the flames and ere long only ashes 
remained of the beautiful Pushpavati- Then 
with pne voice the Rajput soldiers ct'^u 
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Messenger of Siladitya to Poshpabati. 

'Sometimes a spear could be seen flashinj^ like a point of fire 
in the rays of the setting sun on the road and a rider on a 
black horse would come galloping swiftly to the lion’s gate of 
the palace, then with lowered spear and bended head he would 
deliver a letter to the queen and retire.” By Babu Nandolal 
Bose. By the courtesy f)f Babu Abanindronalh Tagore. 
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out “Glory to our Queen, glory to the 
Sati/; _ 

With a handful of the Sati’s ashes in oiie 
hand and the babe in another Kamalvati 
returned to her home. The eighty Rajputs 
followed her and settled in Birnagar near 
their prince, entrusted to their care, living 
only for him. 

Thus Prince Goha grew up in the home 
of Kamalvati, the Brahmin woman. She 
tried to teach him to read and write like 
the Brahmin lads, but Goha loved more to 
roam with the Bhil youths from hill to hill 
or to ride with the Rajputs hunting the 
lion in the desert or the deer in the 
forests. 

In the quiet little town of Birnagar at the 
foot of the Malia hills, dwelt the peaceful 
holy Brahmins. In the dark forests of the 
hills, where the waterfall thundered and 
splashed along, and wondrous flowers and 
ferns bloomed, where the tiger roared and 
the deer roamed and the snake hissed, lived 
Magulik, the king of the Bhils. Black- 
skinned like the snake, with the strength of 
the tiger and the heart of the lion, he ruled 
over the simple, child-like, truth-loving 
Bhils. The sonless bid chief loved the 
noble young Rajput as a son, and unlike 
other Rajputs Goha despised not the black 
Bhils but deemed himself as one of them. 
One day the Bhil youths clothed in 
tiger-skin.s gathered round Prince Goha, 
who had ridden to the Bhil territories to 
see his friends. They cried out in merry 
sport, “Our new king has come, our king 
has come.” Thus they went about singing 
and beating drums with their play-king 
from hill to hill till at last they neared the 
old Bhil Raja’s thatched palace. Magulik 
hearing them, came out and said: 
“Where is your new king, lads?” They 
pointed to Goha. The old man’s eyes 
rested long and lovingly on the fair open 
countenance of the Rajput princeling. 
At last he said, “’/ou have said well. I have 
no son and Goha shall be your king,” 

A Bhil youth then cut his thumb and 
with his blood drew the raj-tilak (the 
mark of royalty) on the prince’s forehead, 
thus setting the eternal seal of Bhil royalty 
on his brow with the blood of a Bhil. 
Goha then went and sat on the heir's scat 
so long empty at the foot of the Bhil 
Raja’s throne. The heart of the lonely 


old man was filled with joy and hope, but 
this happiness was not to last. 

Ten years ago Magulik and his younger 
brother had quarrelled, and the boy had 
parted in anger and bitterness and had 
never been seen since. On the day Prince 
Goha was made heir to the Bhil throne, the 
younger brother suddenly returned. Going 
up to the old king he said in bitter angry 
tones, “What hast thou done, brother? 
Thou hast no son, and after thee I am 
king, but thou hast put a stranger and a 
Rajput on the throne of the Bhils. What 
means this ?” 

Magulik. who had never heard of nor 
seen his brother these ten years, cried out, 
“Calm thee, brother.” But the young Bhil 
prince strode away in anger, exclaiming. 
“I shall be calm only when I am revenged !” 
and left the palace. Pondering sadly, the 
old Bhil Raja said to himself, “The raj- 
tilak has been drawn on Goha’s brow and 
no human hand may wipe it out. He has 
been as a son to me. He is a good and 
noble lad and he shall be king.” Then he 
.seated himself on his wooden throne and 
taking the prince on his lap called together 
all the old Bhil Chiefs and made each of 
them swear with his hand on Cioha’s head 
that he would stand by him always in 
danger or trouble, in joy or sorrow and 
that Goha's enemies would be theirs. 
After great rejoicings the assemblage broke 
up. At night Magulik went to the prince and 
said, “Give me thy dagger, Goha, so that 
with it 1 may kill thy enemy.” Goha took 
out his dagger, with his name engraved on 
it, from his belt, and handed it to the old 
Raja. 

Then Magulik with Goha’s dagger in his 
hand went out into the dark night to seek 
his brother. He found him at last in a 
little hut, lying face downward on the mud 
floor, like a common Bhil. At sight of his 
only brother lying there in his youth and 
loneliness, the heart of the simple old Bhil 
smote him, and all the bitterness and anger 
left it. The memory of the happy days of 
their childhood, of their loving mother, 
rushed upon him. He flung aside Goha’s 
dagger, and kneeling by called softly, 
“Bhaya.” Three times he repeated softly the 
dear name after tert years but no reply 
came. Tfien bending low he stroked the 
curly black hair of the lad and said in sad 
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low tones, “Art angry, Bhaya, with thy old 
brother for denying thee ? Why didst thou 
leave me these ten years, lad ? If thou hadst 
been near, my hungry lone old heart would 
not have turned to Goha, the noble young 
Rajput. He has been as a son to me. But 
half of the Himalayas are mine and thou 
shalt be king of those territories. Awake, 
brother, and forgive thy old brother. Art 
an/:(ry still with the old man, who after 
taking thy birthright has come to kill thee? 
Then take this dagger, Bhaya, and plunge 
it Into this cruel heart !”* 

Picking up Goha’s dagger he thrust it 
into the silent Bhil lad’s hands, but it fell 
from the stiff motionless hngers on to the 
floor. T'hen Magulik felt the cold body 
and knew bis only brother was no more! 

A great sorrow filled his heart. Blind 
with grief and pain he thought with a bitter 
heart of Prince Goha on the throne which 
sliould have been his brother’s lying dead 
and still tliere. An unreasoning anger 
tilled his mind and he thought to himself, 
“but for Goha, my brother’s heart would 
not have broken and his young life gone 
for ever !” 

He stroked the cold black breast, then rose, 
and with the dagger in his hand left the 
luit and went out. With feeble steps and 
a breaking heart the old Bhil wempled 
his way on the Malia hills. Some Bhil 
^ifls returning from the palace festivities 
passed by and one of them exclaimed, 
“Sister, didst thou see how handsome our 
new Prince looked as he danced tonight. 
Ah! he will make a noble king indeed P’ 
And Magulik hearing thought, “Already the 
bhils cast me off like a worn out garment,” 
and he felt lonely and miserable. It 
seemed there was none in the world to love 
him. Again two Rajputs came riding 
along and one said to the other, “Why did 
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not Goba sit on the throne but at the foot 
of it ?” His companion answered, “Knowest 
' thou not that Goha has resolved to sit at 
the old king’s feet so long as he is alive?” 

A great gladness flooded the heart of 
the lone old man and he exclaimed in joy, 
“Bless thee, Goha, for thy loving noble 
heart l” 

Suddenly he heard a deep sigh behind 
him and wondering turned to find his 
brother’s great black hunting dog standing 
by him. The wound still fresh in his heart 
bled again and tears blinded his eyes. Spent 
with grief the old Bhil stumbled on a rock. 
He fell heavily face forwards, and Goba’s 
dagger held firmly in his hand pierced his 
breast and went through his falling body. 

In the stillness of the dark night the jac- 
kals cried out, “Hai, hai, hai, hai !” and the 
cry was echoed from every hill. 

Next morning a Rajput rider passing 
that way saw the dead body of Magulik. 
the Bhil Kaja, and Priiice Goha’s dagger 
plunged into his heart. 

In anger and wonder he drew^ it out and 
went with it to Goha and said, “W’hat hast 
thou done, Juvaraj (prince)? How 
couldst thou murder the old Raja who has 
been a father to thee, and who has made 
thee king ?” 

But Goha not knowing anything was 
angered, and he commanded the Rajput 
to be put to death. 

Then taking the blood-stained dagger, 
he stuck it into his belt with one hand and 
wiping the tears which streamed from his 
eyes with the other, he sat on the Bhil throne. 

Thus prince Goha, son of Siladitya, des- 
cended from the royal Solar line of Aryan 
kings, became the king and ruler of the 
black Bhils. 

Snehalata Sen. 


THE RAMAYANA IN THE BUDDHIST JATAKAS 


I ^ is now-a-days well known that the 
* jalaka, that is the Book of the stories 
of the former Births of the Buddha, is 
^ storehouse of many fables and folk-tales 


which we meet with in many countries. 
It has also been pointed out as not only a 
receptacle for such children of early human 
imagination but also as the common 
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source which both the Eastern and the 
Western countries have largely drawn upon 
for their popular edification. Though 
many tales and fables have been traced 
back to this canonical book of the Bud- 
dhists, still, perhaps it is not so generally 
known that the story of the Rllm^yana, 
so familiar to every Indian, can also be 
found there. Of course we get here only a 
part of the story, but some scholars say it is 
the only portion which we can properly 
call our own. 

Lassen had, indeed, pointed out the 
ante-Buddhistic existence of the legend of 
Rama,* but it was in 1866 that D’Alwis in 
his “Attangalu-Vansa”! drew the attention 
of the scholars to the fact of the Jataka- 
Book containing a story of Rama. He .gave 
in his work an abridged translation of 
the same and also of another Jataka named 
Sama-Jataka, of which more presently. 
D’Alwis also tried to arrive at some 
conclusion as to the later redaction of the 
legend. He is of opinion that the part of 
the story containing the abduction of 
Sita etc. “is altogether an addition to the 

Buddhist Jatakas and is an invention. 

...Its bona fide relation to the main story of 

Rama may reasonably be doubted 

and [ it ] is foisted into the history of 
Rama.”!]! The point raised by him was, 
of course, very interesting, and Prof. A. 
Weber was tempted into writing a long 
dissertation on the Ramayana§ based on 
D’Alwis’s appendix, in which he tried to 
weave out a whole theory about the 
redaction of the story of Rama, “from its 
contents, or”, as Dr. Fansboll has happily 
expressed it,|| “rather from what it does not 
contain.” His opinion is that not only are 
the latter portions an addition but that the 
innovation was derived from the Greek 
legend of the Trojan War. He would trace 
the abduction of Sita and the consequent 
siege of Lamka to the parallel instance of 
Helen’s seizure and the Greek expedition 

* Lassen, S. Ind. Allerthumskunde, pp. 490 — ^494 
f D’Alwis.) 

f Appendix, D'Alwis “Attangalu-Vansa,” Colombo, 
1866. 

i D’Alwis, p. 173. 

I Translation published in the Indian Antiquary, 
iSji, Vol. I, pp. 120, 172, 2^. 

Ij preface to ‘'Dasaratha-^staka” by V. Fansboll, 
1871. 


and the siege of Troy.* However, for 
more convincing proofs of Valmiki’s 
account being intimately connected with 
the Buddhist one he asked for a publication 
of the Pali original of the Jataka, f which 
was brought out by Fansboll with an 
English translation and notes, thus 
establishing the fact of this relation more 
strongly.!}! 

The story of Rama as found in 
Valmiki’s version naturally falls into three 
or perhaps four parts. The first ends with 
the return of Bharata from Chitrakuta, after 
vainly entreating his brother to return to 
Ayodhya ; the second contains the abduction 
of Sita ending with the death of Ravana ; the 
third relates the reign of peace and plenty, 
to which are added the episode of Rama’s 
putting away his wife, and the doings of 
Laba and Kusa. In the Jatakas, however, 
we find only the first part of the story, 
and, perhaps, a litte also of the second 
part, while they give us no clue whatever 
to the rest of the incidents found in 
Valmiki. 

There are in all two Jatakas in the 
Buddhist collection which remind us of 
the Ramayana, and of which one is more 
than a resemblance : it is the story itself. 
Space forbids us to quote the stories at 
full length, which otherwise would have 
proved very i:r,eie«.;!ng. and we must content 
ourselves vvlth merely giving here their 
outlines, sufficient to show at once the 
similarity and the difference. 

We give here first the outline of that one 
which is found earlier in the Jataka collec- 
tion, and which is the less striking of the 
two. It is named the Devadhamma- 
Jataka,§ and runs as follows : 

At Birinasi reigns king Brahmadatta. 
His queen-consort gives birth to two sons 
named Mahims^so-Kumiro and Chanda- 
Kum^ro. The queen-consort dies, and 
the king takes another queen, who bears 
him a son named Suriya-Kumiro. The 
king highly pleased offers her a boon, 
which is reserved, only to be availed of 
when her son is grown up. , At the proper 

* Indian Antiquary, 1872, p. 172 et seq. 

i Indian Antiquary, p. 124, Excursus. 

Ibid. p. 253, note. 

No. 1 . 1. 6. in Fansboll’s original Pali Text Edition 
of the Jatakas. See also his "Dasaratha-Jatakrt,’ 
and “The Jataka." Translated into English. Edited 
by Cowell and Rouse, Vol. I, Jataka No, 6. 
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time the queen demands the throne for her 
son. rhe king, afraid of secret mischief 
to His two elder sons, sends them to the 
forest. The third Suriya also accompanies 
them of his own accord. They go to 
Himavantam. The youngest goes down 
to a haunted pool for water and is seized 
bv a man-eating demon, who asks him, the 
question “What is the Devadhamma ?’* [The 
godly Rule of Right]. The second also fails 
to answer the question and shares a similar 
fate. Then the eldest, Mahimsaso, answers 
the question properly, wins the demon 
over to a righteous life, and on the death 
of His father brings him to Baranasi where 
the Prince begins to reign righteously. 

The second story, which we have 
already alluded to and which bears a great 
resemblance towards its beginning to the 
first one, is named the Dasaratha-Jataka.*'' 
Here we are concerned more with this story 
than with the first one, and we give an 
outline of this striking Jataka also ; 

King Dasaratha reigns in Baranasi. 
Ihe queen-consort gives birth to two sons, 
Raninpandito and Lakkhana kuinaro, and 
to a danglifei Sita-devi|, and afterwards 
dies. I he king takes another consort who 
gives birth to Bharata-Kumaro. The king 
offers her a boon which is reserved till 
hharata is seven or eight years old, when 
queen asks the kingdom for her son. 

1 He king refuses, but being afraid of secret 
n^jj^chief sends Rama and l.akkhana to the 
forest for a period of twelve years, by 
"Hich time he ascertains he was to die, 
asking them to come and occupy the 
throne at its termination. Sita-devi 
accompanies them, and all the three go to 
bimavantam. Dasaratha, however, dies 
nine years after this, and Bharata, instead 
"ccupylng the throne himself goes to 
Ratna to bring him back. Rama refuses 
as the period of twelve years is not yet 

* .Slc Fansboll’s "Dasaralha-Jataka", and Cowell 
"Id Rouse’s "Jatakas”, Vol. IV, Jai. No. 461. 

j t We cannot help quoting here a curious note to 
I :^a‘'Rivcn by Mr. W. H. D. Rouse. [See Cowell 
[ ""d Ri)use’s “Jatakas”, Vol. IV (Translated by 
I "iisi ) No, 461, p. 79, Footnote,] In this footnote 
s^ys, ••[Sita means] cool which has in India the 
pleasant associations as warm has for us.” 
j. d i ill that has been said on the mythical interpreta- 
>on ol (be Ramayana based on the significance of the 
^'f Sita, which means "a furrow”. Thi.s note is 
a poser. 


elapsed, but sends his shoes with Bharat^ 
as his representative. After the completion 
of the promised period he returns to 
Baranasi and marries his sister Sita and 
reigns for sixteen thousand years. 

Such in brief are the outlines of these 
stories. It will be seen that the opening 
of the two is almost the same, though the 
latter goes further, and is interesting to 
us in more ways than one, by its retaining 
the familiar names of the important persons 
of the Ramayana, and also for the incident 
of Rama’s shoes. Perhaps it will neither 
be useless nor uninteresting to mention 
the points of resemblance and difference 
of these tales as compared with the 
stories, taking up afterwards further similar 
items of these two taken separately. 

The common points of agreement are the 
promise made by the king to the second 
queen which was taken advantage of by 
her later on, reminding us of Dasaratha’s 
promise to Kaikeyi, though the occasions 
of the granting of the boons are different ; 
the sending away of the princes to the 
forest equivalent to the going away of 
Rama and Lakkhana ; the death of 
Dasaratha though there issome disagreement 
as to the time of his death. The points of 
difference are that the first queen dies 
while Kousalya does not : the two princes 
are born of the same queen, while Rama 
and Lakkhana are not so ; in the Jatakas 
we have Baranasi and Himavantam 
whereas in the Ramayana we have Ayodhya 
and Chitrakuta. 

When we take the stories individually 
we find that the first one differs from the 
version of Valmiki inasmuch as the third 
brother, who by the way, stands in this 
tale for Sita, follows the elder two, while 
Bharata does not ; there is no female 
character in it, and finally there is no fixed 
period of Rama’s exile. The second, how- 
ever, we find bears a great resemblance 
to the Ramayana in the names of the 
characters, the fixing of a period of exile 
though the period itself differs from that 
of Valmiki’s by two years. Then, again, 
we find a similarity in Bharata’s character, 
and in the episode of the shoes. • But the 
most important and interesting difference 
is that while Sira is the wife of Rama m 
the one, she is his sister in the other, i.e. the 
Jataka, though married to him after the 
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termination of his exile. Moreover, there 
is yet another differeace which not 

mentioned in the outline as it is not Wt^in 
the range of the present subject. While 
in Valmiki’s representation Rama becomes 
disconsolate on being informed of his 
father’s death, in the Buddhist story we find 
him calm and undisturbed, serm )nising 
his brother and others present there on 
equanimity and patience in sorrow* There 
is no doubt that this difference occurs 
owing to the influence of Buddhism which 
preaches an absolute indifference to pleasure 
and pain, while Valmiki has painted his 
hero after a more human and thereby a 
more natural ideal. 

Thus we see what broadly are the 
resemblances and dissimilarities in the 
various legends of Rama we meet with. 
In considering the history of the main 
story we have to examine the following 
points : — ( 1 ) The relation of the first part 
of Valmiki’s account to the story as given 
in the Buddhist Jatakas ; (ii) the change 
of Sita from a sister to a wife ; (ili) the 
probable source of the second and third 
parts of the legend as found in the 
Ramayana. 

As to the first we find that the Dasaratha- 
Jataka agrees with the first part of the 
Ramayana in all the essential features 
excepting one, that of Sita. The resem- 
blance in spite of this is so striking and so 
complete that there seems scarcely any 
doubt as to these two being intimately 
related. Here we find that both external 
and internal proofs go in favour of the 
Jataka version being the earlier of the two. 
Most scholars are now agreed that the 
Ramayana in its present form was comple- 
ted about the beginning of the Christian 
era. But on the other hand we have proofs 
of the Buddhist Jatakas existing as early 
as the third century b.c. Again, if we 
turn to the internal evidence it is found 
that in the Jataka “we have doubtless the 
‘original substratum’, which, considering 
the want of extravagance, — the absence of 
exaggeration, and above all, its rational- 
ity,”*®^ may reasonably be taken as the 
earlier. Had the Jataka been the later 
one, the story-teller would never have left 
out the many interesting side-scenes with 
which the Ramayana abounds. It is not 

* D’Alwis, p. 175. 


to be supposed, however, that Valmiki 
borrowed directly from the Jatakam. Par 
from such being the case, we find one 
vast difference in the respective treatments 
of the hero in the two recitals. In the 
Jataka, Rama is no higher than an ordinary 
prince who had distinguished himself by 
his remarkable truthfulness. But in 
Valmiki we find him a popular hero, a 
dearly cherished idol of the people, nay, 
a very god. For this important change 
we have a period of about three centuries 
at least during which time the bare story 
as found in the Jataka must undoubtedly 
have undergone various changes, assimilat- 
ing fresher ideas and incidents, resulting 
ultimately in the epic. 

Though, indeed, Valmiki did not borrow 
directly from these stories, still it seems 
almost certain that he had for his original 
a direct descendant of the Jatakas now 
under consideration. We shall soon see how 
a possible redaction of the story came 
about : That Valmiki’s account has more 
than a mere chance relation with the 
jataka version is proved by the occurrence 
in the Ramayana of three verses or parts 
of verses which are also found in the 
Dasaratha-Jataka.*®* They are almost 
identical, there being only some verbal 
difference. 

1'he slokas alluded to are 

ri) Phalanam ina pakkanam niccam papalan;'i 
bhayam, 

evam jatAnam maccdnam niccam maranalo 
bhayam. — Verse 5, Dasa.-fat. 

[“As ripe fruits always are in danger of falling, 
so born mortals are always in danger of deaili" 
— Fansboll.] 

Cf. Yatha phalan;im pakvandm nAnyatra patan.lcl- 
bhayam 

evam narAnAm jAtAnam nAnyatra maranad- 
bhayam. 

— Gorresio, Ramayana, Vol. 11 , p. 421, ch. Ii4r 
verse 4. 

(ii) . P 2 ko va macco acceti eko va jAyale kule 

— Verse 10, Dasa.-Jat. 

[“Alone a mortal pa.sses away, alone he is born 
in a family” — pansboll.] 

Cf, Yad eko jayale jantur eka eva vinashyciii- 
— Gorresio, Ram. Vol. II, ch. 116, p. 429, verse, 12. 

(iii) Dasavassasahassani satthivassasatani ca 

Kambugivo mahabahu Ramo rajjam akarayh',-' 

Last verse in Dasa.-Jat. 

["During ten thousand years and sixty centuries 
the fine-necked and great-armed Rama reigned".] 

Cf. Dashavarshasahasrani dashayarshashatani "i 

* Ind. Antkj. 1872. pp. 126, and 253, note. 
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vitasokabhayakfodho* * * § Rawio rajyam akarayat. 
_Kani. Hk. VI. 

I'hcre is one more correspondence for which 
we quote Prof. Weber : ‘‘When Bharata- 
liuniara comes to tell Rama of the death 
of Da.saratha and to call him back, he finds 
him sitting at the door of the iiermitage 
sutihuthapita^ancanorvpikafn viya, [ Kansboi I 
translates : “like a fixed golden statue”, 
Rouse : “Like a figure of fine gold firmly 
set. ” Should it not be : “like a beautifully 
placed golden statue” ?t] Thus Ravana 

saw Sita fiwuWRTt II 

(Gorresio Ram, Vol. Ill, ch, 52. v. 21. )t 
These then are the instances in point, 
and in spite of the several dissimilarities, 
these go to show the truth of the statement 
that Valmiki was indebted to a direct 
descendant of these Jatakas. 

Next we have to consider the situation 
of Sita. In the Dasaratha Jataka we have 
seen that Sita is the sister of Rama, and 
is ultimately married to hlm.§ This pre- 
sents us with a difficulty. How was it 
that the sister was married to the brother ? 
There can be but two explanations, that 
either it was a very ancient story and, 
therefore, retained an indelible stamp of 
its antiquity in the marriage of brother and 
sister, and we know that in the early 
stages of mankind such marriages were 
allowed, or that it was merely an ove^-igli! 
But the first alternative seems to be the 
more probable one. The people of those 
days saw nothing strange or uncouth in 
^uch an alliance. But perhaps the gradual 
change in manners and sentiments was 
making it more and more imperative to 

* There are different readings, 

t We hope to be pardoned for another remark, 
m iho same page we have "laddhassasesu” which 
oners a difficulty to Dr, Fansboll. He translates it 
' comforted.” House has “set them upon dry ground,” 
We beg to suggest “made them regain their sense 
(breath),'’ Pali breath. 

+ Ind. Antio. 1875, P* 219. 

§ Prof. Weber (Ind. Antiq , 1872, p. 120'! refers 
‘0 the marriage between the brothers and sisters in 
. h gend of the ancestors of the Sakiya and the 
l^oitya race, but that docs not seem to have any 
I '"'R^on the point under consideration. He and 
‘’thers along with him seem to take this as a Buddhist 
yry But, instead of that being the case, like most 
0 the Stories of the Jatakas, it was only a current 
popular tradition which was utilised by the Buddhist 
tellers “to point a moral.” See also Indian 
^oiHpiHry 1875, p. 248. 


alter the situation of Sita, and when the 
people found the former version repugnant 
to their ideas, the whole thing naturally 
underwent a thorough revisal and Sita had 
to be given a different history peculiar 
to herself. 

D’Alwis seems to think that it was 
Valmiki who brought about this change. 
He is of opinion that “it would be difiicuh 
to portray all the domestic virtues which 
the poet wanted to show without introdu- 
cing a married woman from the date of 
Rama’.s departure into the woods. This 
explains the change of Sita the affectionate 
sister into a loving wife.”^ But that this 
most significant change was so abruptly 
made by Valmiki at his own instance 
seems scarcely conceivable. The thing 
must have been going on for some time. 
No single poet or story-teller was directly 
responsible for this innovation. But 
whatever might have been the process, 
doubtless the story was undergoing an 
important reconstruction, inasmuch as it 
gave Valmiki the opportunity of painting 
so beautifully.and vividly the character of 
the ideal woman “chaste as ice and pure 
as snow.” 

Lastly, we come to the very interesting 
question as to the later redactions of the 
central story as found in the Jatakas. Let 
us here once for all take it for granted that 
though it is improbable that the whole of 
the Ramayana was written by any one bard, 
it can be allowed that at least its greater 
part and the more important portions were 
worked out by Valmiki himself. We have 
seen that there is no difference of opinion 
about the story of the Dasaratha-Jataka 
having been, through one channel or other, 
adapted as the beginning of the Ramayana. 
The difficulty comes in when we try to find 
out the origin of the later incidents found in 
Valmiki, namely, the abduction of Sita by 
Ravana, Rama's expedition to Lamka and 
the siege to that place and the other subse- 
quent events. Prof. Weber has indeed, 
made out a strong case, though pot an 
invulnerable one, in favour of the mcidents 
of the abduction and the siege having 
originated in the story of the Trpjan war. 
His argument mainly depends upon the 
parallel instances of the abductions and the 
transmarine expeditions and the sieges of 
* D'Alwis, p. 174. 
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the two epics. But, ih our opinion, for the 
abduction at least there was no ty 

for Valmiki to be indebted to the meagre 
tales of the western heroes floating up from 
a foreign land ; for have we not in the 
Devadhatnma>Jataka a hint for such an 
abduction in the seizure by the man-eating 
demon of the youngest prince Suriya- 
kumaro, who, we know already, takes here 
the place of Sita of the other story ? 

The question will seem clear if vve try 
to follow the possible development of the 
legend of Rama. The versions contained 
in the Jataka show that at the time when 
these were current the cult of Rama had 
not yet begun. But we can well imagine 
that as this cult of Rama became more and 
more popular, these stories came to have 
a greater demand. Now there were these 
two parallel accounts beginning in the 
same way, and therefore there was every 
chance of these two being mixed up together. 
Naturally, the Dasaratha-Jataka, which 
had the two advantages of having the 
namesandalso of being the more interesting 
of the two, proved stronger in the struggle. 
But the other, the Devadhamma Jataka, 
though it lost its identity in the stronger 
one, had st«ll one interesting incident to 
subscribe, vtz.^ the seizure of the youngest 
prince by the man-eating demon. Butin 
the more popular story the youngest prince 
had been thrown out in favour of Sita, — 
and the bards of those days were fully 
aware of the advantages of having a 
heroine in a popular tale, --and therefore 
the demon was allowed to seize Sita after 
Bharata had returned to Ayodhya, thus 
opening up a new avenue for a further 
development of the plot, 

I'hat this is not altogether an impro- 
bability may be seen from the fact that the 
demon who caught hold of Prince 
Suriyakumaro in the Devadhamma-Jataka 
is called a rakkhasa,^ and seeing Ravana 

* We read here in the Jataka, “Atha nam so 
rakkhaso gahciva 'devadhamman janasiti’ piicchi." 


also w;as a rakkhasa and the master of 
an island-kingdom, that this demon under 
consideration had rule over a piece of 
water is a most significant fact especiallv 
when we take into account the magnifying 
lens which the ancient poets, and especially 
Indian, always looked through. This 
seems, indeed, to have a greater chance of 
truth in it than Prof. Weber’s theory of the 
influence of the Greek legends, the circum- 
stances of the two abductions, the manipu- 
lationofthe two expeditions, and everything 
about them being so vastly different from 
each other. We have a right to ask for 
some surer and more tangible proofs being 
brought forward before we can believe that 
the splendid picture of Sita has been 
woven in a frame supplied by Greece. 

But the difficulty remains. Where are 
we to look for the sources of Rama’s 
expedition to Lamka and other concomitant 
episodes? Here, perhaps, certain parallel 
instances will be helpful to us. We find 
that the Sama-Jataka,^*^ in which King 
Piliyakkha of Benares kills inadvertently 
the son of a blind hermit pair in the 
woods, seems to have subscribed to the 
main story of the Ramayana the account 
of King Dasaratha’s killing the son of a 
similar blind pair.f Then, again, the story 
of Rishyashringa in the epic seems to have 
a possible ancestor in a Jataka of which we 
are unable to furnish the exact reference 
just now. From these we may infer that a 
more intimate acquaintance with the 
folk-lores of the Buddhists and also of the 
Jainas will ultimately yield us the much 
coveted clue to the whole story of the 
Ramayana. 

“Chronos." 

[And the demon having caught hold of him asked 
him ‘Do you know what ts the devadhamma?’] 

• See Cowell & Rouse’s Jatakas, Vol. VI, N«' 
540, pp. 40—52. 

♦ Sec Gorresio Ram. Vol. II, ch. 65, pp. 22^ 
et sef, 
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THE SECRET OF THE ILE SAINTE-MARGUERITE 

Ry Dr, Greenwood. 


W HO was the mysterious man who for 
more than forty years was immured 
within prison waUs, first at Pincrolo 
,n the Italian Alps, later in the He Sainte- 
MarLIuerite, and lastly in the Bastille, for- 
hiticlen under pain of death to show his face 
even to his gaolers or to breathe a word that 
mi^jlit betray his identitN' ; and every trace 
of whom vvas so ruthlessly destriTved when 
;it last death brounlit him a tardy release 
from his miseries ? Some declared that he 
w;is none other tlian the Due de V'erulome, 
one of Anne of Austria’s favourites, on 
whom Cardinal Maza tin’s jealousy had 
wreaked this terrible vengeance ; others 
asserted with equal confidence that he was 
Charles II. ’s natural son, tlie Duke of 
Monmouth ; while seniie dared to whisper 
that Ite was a very near kinsman to Louis 
\1V . the '‘grand Monarque” himself. 

riie few who knew his true identity, also 
knew that it was only at the cost of life that 
they cendd betray it. Madame de I^ompa- 
donr and others of tlie inwal mistresses 
practised all their wiles in yaln to learn the 
secret ; Loui.s XVI. refused point-blank to 
communicate it to Marie Antoinette ; and 
VI. de Charnillard, although his son-in-law 
the Marechal de la Fcnilladc went on his 
knees as the mini.ster lay dying, begging 
him to reveal ‘he mystery, answered with 
kis last breath that ho could not and dared 
"nt (1(, so. 

It was a woman who at last succeeded in 
niising the veil which had so long concealed 
mystery. Although the regent had 
'■cfuM;il to reveal the secret to Lr>uls XV. on 
day before his Roval ward reached his 
'^tqority, he succumbed at last to the plead- 
of his daughter, the Duchesse de 
oerry, when, flinging herself Into her 
lather’s arms, she besought him with 
and sobs to tell it to her. A few 
hours later the papers which held the clue 
the mystery were in the hands of the 


Due de Richelieu, the Duche.sse’s lover, and 
the story w’’hich they revealed was surely 
the most remarkable ever committed to 
paper. 

The singular document was headed, 
“Account of the Birth and Education of the 
unhappy Prince, restrained in prison by the 
order of Louis XIV., told by the Prince’s 
governor on his death-bed^’ ; and in brief 
outline this is the story it tells. 

At mid-da V on the 5th of September, 
1638, Louis Xlll. s Oueen, Anne of .Austria, 
after more than twenty childless years, gav^e 
birth to an heir to the crown of France, to 
the great delight of her Royn! husband. 
But the king’s pleasure was short-lived ; 
for, a few hours later, he was warned by 
the midwife that her Majesty would bear 
a second child, news which he dreaded, for, 
limg previously, he had been warned by 
prophecies that the Oueen would bear two 
sons, and it was being said in Paris that 
if she should bring forth two Dauphins, as 
foretold, it would be the height of misfor- 
tune for the State. 

Fhe news threw^ the king into a state of 
great consternation, for there was no priivi- 
sion in the Salic law for such a contingency 
as the birth of twin heirs to the throne; 
and his alarm was heightened by Cardinal 
Richelieu, whom he hurriedly sent for, and 
who promptly declared that, if a second 
child should be born, this birth must be 
carefully concealed, “For he might in future 
wish to become king and fight his brother 
to elevate a second line in the State and 
reign.” 

What was foretold, happened, for the 
(Aueen gave birth to a second son more 
delicate and beautiful than the first, who 
never ceased to wail and ciy, as if he already 
felt regret at having entered a life in which 
he would have so much to suffer, Louis, 
in his dilemma, determined to follow the 
Cardinal’s advice ; all who were present 
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at the second child’s hi rtE., sworn to 

secrecy, and the infant was at once>o.|a^cn 
away in the charge of the midwife. Who 
was threatened with death if she ever 
revealed his indent! ty. Under such condi- 
tions of mystery and tragedy opened the 
life of the most unhappy prince who was 
ever cradled. 

Banished from the palace of his royal 
parents, the infant prince was tenderly 
cared for in the humble home of his foster- 
mother until, in early boyhood, he was 
handed over to the care of a noble man, 
one of those who had sworn to guard the 
secret of his birth ; and under his careful 
direction the prince grew up to young man- 
hood, handsome and intelligent beyond 
his fellows, and bearing in his graceful and 
dignified exterior all the marks of his royal 
origin. Long, however, before this period 
of his life had been reached he had puzzled 
his brain in vain to discover who he was. 
That he was no ordinary youth was proved 
by the money lavished on him and by the 
deference paid to him even by his noble 
guardian. Who were his parents? Where 
were they? and Why was he not with 
them ? were questions which filled his mind, 
and to which he could find no answer. 
One day, however, the solution to this 
puzzle came to him with dramatic sudden- 
ness. The secret of his birth was revealed 
and he was overwhelmed by it. 

During his guardian’s absence he came 
across an open despatch-box full of letters; 
and impelled by curiosity he examined 
them. They were from the Queen and 
Cardinal Mazarin (Richelieu’s successor), 
and in them he read words which could 
only have one meaning and that, for him, 
more bewildering and dazzling than even 
he, in his wildest conjecture?, had ever 
dreamed of. He, the outcast, the no man's 
child, was son of the late King of France 
and twin-brother of the glorious Louis XIV., 
then occupying the most splendid throne in 
Europe — a throne which — could it be 
possible ? — should have been his 1 

Here was a dramatic revolution in his 
life, and a splendid vista opened to a youth 
whose birth had hitherto been wrapped in 
obscurity! But could it be true? If he was 
indeed twin-brother of Louis XlV. there 
must be such a resemblance in features, 
as would place the matter beyond all doubt. 


His guardian, whom he asked, declared 
that he had no portrait of the king. But 
there was in the house a pretty young 
governess who loved the prince passionately 
and who could procure one for him. Frorn 
her he got a portrait of Louis, and the 
moment his eyes fell on it he saw that, 
feature for feature, it was his own exact 
presentment. So faithful Indeed was the 
likeness that he, and not the great monarch, 
might have sat for it ! 

Jubilant at the discovery and furious 
that the secret of his birth had been kept 
from him, he rushed with the tell-tale por- 
trait into the presence of his guardian, 
exclaiming, “Behold, my brother ! And this 
is who I am.” But never was discovery 
more latal in its consequences. The prince’s 
guardian, in his consternation and alarm, 
immediately despatched a messenger to 
inform the king what had happened ; and 
within a few hours the angry sovereign 
gave orders that both guardian and prince 
should be immured in the pestilential fortress- 
prison of Pinerolo, in the Italian Alps, 
where the cold and dampness were so terrible 
that “the hair of prisoners came off and 
their teeth dropped out.” And here the 
prince’s governor, whose only crime had 
been his loyalty, shortly died, leaving his 
royal charge to a fate infinitely more to he 
dreaded than death. 

Such was the strange and terrible story 
which the regent, in a moment of parental 
weakness, had entrusted to his daughter’s 
keeping, little dreaming that through her 
the secret so long jealously guarded would 
one day become the property of a horrified 
world. It was the long-sought clue to the 
identity of the ^‘unknown prisoner” whose 
cruel fate had so roused the pity and anger 
of Europe, and who now stood revealed as 
the son of Louis XI II., condemned by his 
father and his twin-brother to a life which 
was worse than death, that their throne 
might stand secure. 

It would be difficult to Imagine anything 
more pitiful than the plight of this ill-starred 
prince after the death of his guardian and 
only friend. By this time the fierce sense of 
injury which had found vent in outbursts 
of impotent fury hid given place to a hope- 
less resignation. Shut away from ali 
of the outer world in his cell, With its walh 
streacuing with moisture or hanging with 
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icicles, forbidden to exchange a word with 
the gritti warder who brought him food and 
drink twice a day, it is little wonder that 
he became a pi^y to a deep-seated melan- 
choly, or that he prayed for death to come 
and end his Bufferings. 

His brother, in distant Paris, revelling in 
his splendour and his pleasures, seemed to 
have forgotten his very existence until one 
day it was brought rudely to his memory. 
Rummaging among his mother’s jewels in 
search of a trinket to give to one of his 
many lady-loves, Louit accidentally came 
across a bundle of papers in the handwriting 
of the late Queen, which contained refer- 
ences to her unhappy son. This reminder 
of his brother’s existence filled I^ouis with 
alarm. Several of the countries of Europe 
were in arms against him ; the prison- 
fortress in the Italian Alps might fall into 
the hands of one or other of them, and with 
It the prince himself. The possibility was 
appalling; for in such an event his throne 
was not safe for a moment. Europe to a 
man would fake up arms for his ill-used 
bia>ther against himself, and his crown and 
probably his life itself would be the forfeit. 
,\t any cost the prisoner must be removed 
to a place of greater safety ; and the plan 
was soon arranged. 

One day, after the prince had spent about 
nine years in his Pinerolo prison, his gaoler 
announced that a French nobleman had 
arrived and desired a few minutes’ conver- 
sation with him. Trembling and agitated, 
the announcement so affected the prisoner 
that for a time he was unable to speak. 
Had it come at last, the long-despaired-of 
freedom? The thought was intoxicating, 
‘ ei whelming in the emotion it excited. 

“Who is the gentleman ?” he asked 
when at last he had mastered himself 
sufficiently to speak. “The Marquis of Cinq- 
Mars,” was the answer. “Cinq-Mar.s !” 
He recalled the name as one of honour and 
high repute in France. It was a name, 
moreover, a.ssociated with freedom ; for was 
It not a Cinq-Mars who had helped to 
assassinate Richelieu, one of his own chief 
tncmies? The bearer of such a name could 
surely bring none but good news - news that 
his brother, the king, had at last relented 
and that he was to be restored to freedom. 

“Tell M, de Cinq -Mars that I shall be 
pleased to see him,” he said to the goaler ; and 


a moment later a tali, handsome, splendidly 
attired officer was greeting hirti with a deep 
obeisance and a low sweep of his plumed 
hat. “Monseigneur,” said the magnificent 
stranger, “I am instructed by the king to 
give you this small parcel, containing an 
article, the use of which your Highness 
will understand when you have read his 
Majesty’s commands. With your Highness’s 
permission 1 will withdraw while you read 
one and inspect the other.” When the 
door had closed behind the marquis the 
prisoner took the order and read it. With 
feverish fingers he untied the parcel, from 
which an iron mask fell with a loud clSitter. 
Then, with a cry of heart-piercing agony 
and despair he fell senseless to the floor. 

“A few days later,” says Voltaire in his 
“Siecle de Louis XIV.,” “an unknown 
prisoner was sent, in the utmost secrecy, to 
the He de Sainte-Marguerite, off the coast 
of France. He was above the middle 
height, young, and had the most noble and 
handsome features. During the journey 
the prisoner wore a mask, the chinpiece of 
which had springs of steel which allowed 
him to eat with the mask on his face. 
Orders had been given to kill him if he 
uncovered himself.” 

For twenty-nine years the prince remained 
in this terrible island-prison, wearing night 
and day the iron-mask, the removal of 
which, even for a moment, might betray that 
fatal likeness to the “great and glorious 
Louis XIV“the Sun-god” ; and no soul, of 
the few who knew his idenity, dared to 
breathe a word of it lest an equally dread- 
ful fate should befall him. 

The agonies he suffered during this 
lifetime of awful isolation, brooding until 
his brain reeled and reason tottered on her 
throne, over the cruelty and hopelessness of 
his fate, no pen can portray. His proud 
spirit was at last humbled in the dust ; and 
his greatest ambition was to die and thus 
end a misery too gf*at for human flesh to 
bear. No words of complaint escaped his 
lips ; indeed, his patience and the mute 
pathos of his anguish touched the hearts of 
the most callous of his gaolers. 

In the early days of his imprisonment in 
the island he made several futile attempts 
to get into touch with the outer world, one 
of which is thus described by Voltaire : 
“One day the prisoner wrote his name with 
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a knife on a silver-plate an4 threw the plate 
out of the window towards a 
was at the foot of the wall. A fishefliian 
to whom the boat belonged, picked up the 
plate and took it to the governor. He, 
startled, asked the fisherman ; 

** ‘Have you read what is on this plate 
and has anyone else seen you with it T 
“ ‘I do not know how to read,’ replied the 
fisherman. ‘I have only just found it, and 
no one has seen me.’ 

“The peavSant was detained until the 
governor ascertained for a fact that he had 
never learned to read, and that no one had 
seen him. 

“ ‘Go,’ he said ; ‘it is very lucky for you 
that you cannot read !’ ” 

On another occasion, it is said, a friar found 
in the water near the prison a folded shirt of 
fine linen on which the prince had written 
the story of his birth and his cruel fate. The 
shirt was at once taken to the governor of 
the prison by its unlucky finder, who, 
although he swore that he had not read a 
word of what was on it, was found dead in 
his bed two days later — another victim to 
the fiendish conspiracy of which the prince 
was the object. 

Even death seemed to be in the conspira- 
cy, for though he prayed earnestly for it 
every day it refused to come to his relief. 
After twenty-nine years of worse than death 
in St. Marguerite Island the Man in the 
Iron Mask was at last mercifully removed 
to the Bastille, which, dreaded prison though 
it was, seemed to him Paradise compared 
with the horrors from which it released 
him. 

Here, we are told, “he was refused nothing 
that he asked for, and his principal taste 
was for linen of an extraordinary fine 
quality and for laces. He played upon the 
guitar; they fed him as well as possible, 
and the governor rarely seated himself in 
his pre.scnce. But all this homage to his 
rank only served to mock him in his miserA^ 
The iron mask had now been changed for 
one of velvet, which, like its predecessor, 
was never raised for a moment night or 


day; even to the doctor he was only per- 
mitted to speak through the mask ; he 
might show his tongue, but never his face.’’ 

And thus it was until his last day, which 
was now happily near. For forty-three 
years that terrible mask concealed the 
features which would have proclaimed his 
kinship to the king, and he drew his last 
breath within its grim environment. 

“On Monday, November 19th, 1703,’’ the 
bald prison-record run.s, “the Unknown 
Prisoner, always masked with a mass of 
black velvet, whom M. de Cinq-Mars 
brought with him from the He Saintc- 
Marguerite, finding out frum the Mass, died 
to-day about to o’clock himself vesterday 
a little worse when coming at night with- 
out having had a great illness. Surprised 
by death he was unable to receive the 
Sachameuts, aud our Alniotu'r exhorled him 
for a minute before d\ ing. He was inter- 
red, Tuesday, November 20th. at four in the 
afternoon, in the Cemetery Saint Paul, 
our parish. His interment cost forty livres." 

Thus obscurely perished at the age of 
sixty-five, a prince who. if he had luit 
entered life a few' hours earlier, would have 
been one of the world’s greatest sovetelgns 
and whose only crime was that he was 
not wanted. His very name was unknown 
to those who conducted his burial service; 
and it was said that his head was either 
cut off or his features gashed after death, 
while tjuicklime or chemicals which would 
consume the l)ody w'ere placed in his coffin, 

Nor did this desecration of his remains 
satisfy hi.s royal brother and persecutor. 
No trace of his existence must be allowed 
to .survive him. Evcryihig that had been 
used by fiim or a.ssociat(d with him was 
destroyed ; his silw r-dlnner-service was 
melted down, his furniture and bedding 
were consumed 1>y fire, and the very walls 
which had been mute witnesses of Ins 
tragedy were scraped and replastered hst 
some tell-tale scratch should reveal to keen 
eyes the stoPj' of one of the greatest wrongs 
whicli ever blackened the pages of huntan 
history. 
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I. 

The hef^inninf^s of British Rule in 
Chotana^pore. 

Sit clown, old men, toj^ether, 

Old wives, in quiet spin, 

Henceforth the Anglo-Saxon 
Is the brother of the Finn. 

— Whititer' s 'Tint Conquest of Finland’ . 

W Fl now come down the stream of our 
sketchy narrative to what may he 
called the Modern Period of the 
History of the Mundas. d'he commence- 
mcMt of this epoch may he taken to corres- 
pond roughly with the occupation of the 
country hy the British. 

The Aln-Akharl, ® that excellent account 
of the institutes of the great Emperor Akhar, 
writrcn hy his able Prime Minister Alamy 
Sheikh Ahul FazI, fells us that in the time 
of Akhar Shah. Kokrah, as Chotanagpur 
was then called, formed part of the Subah 
of Behar. When in the year 1765, the grant 
of the Oewani of Bengal, f^ehar and Orissa, 
was made to the East India Companv by 
the Emperor Shah Alam, Chotanagpur, as 
part of the Subah of Behar, necessarily 
passed to the British. 

In the beginning, however, this obscure 
part of the Dcwany does not appear to 
have attracted anv particular notice. It 
was in the year 1772 that the first entry of 
the British into Chotanagpur seems to have 
taken place. In that year, a British Officer 
of the name of Captain Camac, at the 
head of a troop of soldiers, appeared at 
f’alamaii to reinstate Gopal Rai, Rajah of 
l^alamau, who had been driven out from 
h's dominions by the Thakoor. The Sat- 
hunt fort is still pointed out as the place 
^vhere the Rajah Gopal Rai had an 
interview, with this representative of the 
India Company. The Raja acknow'- 
^^'^ged himself a vassal of the British Lion, 

* The Ain-i^ Akhar forms the Third Part of Abul 
r azi ’ s great work ‘ ' Akbar-namah . " 
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promised to pay an annual tribute of three 
thousand rupees, and undertook to assist 
the Company against the Marhattas. 

An exchange of head-dress, it is said, 
sealed the compact. The year 1872 also 
witnessed the conversion of the then Maharaja 
of Chotanagpur into a vassal of the 
Honourable East India Company. 

As we learn from the Minute prepared 
in April, i8;j2 b^* Mr. Thomason, who was 
then Deputy Secretary to Government, 
“During the operations of Captain Camac 
in Palamau, Muchchun Singh, the Raja of 
Ramgarh, intrigued to prevent the success 
of the British to whom Durpnath Shahi of 
Chotanagpur rendered essential service,” 
The Rajah of Ramgarh then u.sed to pay 
an annual tribute of Rs. 27,000 to the British 
Government, and this amount included 
Rs. 4,000 levied by him from the Raja of 
Chotanagpur. “Captain Camac,” says the 
Minute of April, 183^2, “represented to the 
Provincial Council at Patna the importance 
of securing in our interests the Raja of 
Chotanagpur, whose country w^ould form 
an effectual barrier to the incursions of the 
Marhattas, thus coxering Behar and 
Beerbhoom, and at the same time, giving 
us the command of the passes into the 
Deccan, through which, he stated, that Mr. 
Law’ had retreated after his defeat in 
Behar.” With this view', Captain Camac 
recommended that Rajah Durpnath Sahi 
should be allowed to pay his malgmzar^ 
direct to Government, instead of through 
Muchchun Sing the Rajah of Ramgarh, 
whose conduct he represented to have been 
most arbitrary and oppressive. 

“If this request were granted, the Rajah 
was ready to pay Rs. 13,000 in lieu of Rs. 
6,000, which had been before * extr|^cted 
from him. On this occasion Durpnath Sahi 
himself addressed a letter to the Provincial 
Council at Patna, w'hich commences thus : 
‘I have been from old a Malgoomr (or renier) 
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of the Ciovernment, and the ^ajah Muchchun 
Sing, has long been a servant of me aiid my 
father.’ He proceeds to state that Muchchun 
Sing had acquired power by being employed 
for the Nlzamut, and had usurped authority 
over him ; and he prays that he may be 
allovi'ed to hold the country as formerly, 
and that he will be responsible for the 
rents. 

‘‘The Patna Provincial Council acceded 
to the proposal of Captain Camac, and 
accepted Paja Durpnath Sing’s offer, making 
a settlement with him for three years at 
Rs. 12,000 per annum. On this occasion 
he received a Khilat from the Patna Coun- 
cil and a Perwannah from the Chief and 
Rajah Shital Roy. In 1772 the Rajah of 
Nagpur afforded our troops much assistance 
in the reduction of Ramgarh, but suffered 
himself much from the incursions of the 
Marhattas and the disturbances occasioned 
by Nanna Sam, a pretender to his Raj. 
The revenue appears to have been irre- 
gularly paid and balances to have accrued. 
The authority of the Rajah over the Jagir 
dars in his country \\ as very imperfect, the 
Subordinate Rajahs of 'Poree and of trie 
five Pergunnahs, 'I'amar, &c., seldom paid 
him anything.” 

Thus Maharaja Durpnath Sahi, the then 
incumbent of the Chotanagpur guddi 
obtained his first patta or sanad under 
which he was to pay to the Company six 
thousand rupees a year as Nazarana or 
tribute and another six thousand rupees as 
rent. This was subsequently raised to 
Rs. 1^,100 I5as, 3 pies at the Decennial 
Settlement, and later on to Rs. 15,041. 
The internal administration of his dominions 
yvas left entirely in the hands of the Maharaja 
who thus became a tributary chief. 

Eight years later, in 1780, however, a 
District under the name of the ‘Ramgarh 
Hill Traci’ was established with its head- 
quarters alternately at Sherghatti (now in 
the Gya District) and Chatra (now in the 
Hazaribagh District). The first officer 
placed in charge of this new District was 
one Mr Chapman, and he combined in 
himself the functions of a Judge, a Magist rate 
anc^ a Collector of Revenue, A force of 
native infantry' called the Ramgarh Batta- 
lion under an European Commander was 
also stationed at Hazaribagh. 7 'he newly 
formed district comprised the present 


districts of Hazaribagh, Paiamau, and parts 
of the present districts of Gya, Manbhum 
and Monghyr, while Chotanagpur proper 
under its own tributary chief owned a 
vague allegiance to the East India Company 
and formed but a nominal part of this huge 
district. In the year 1781, we find Mr. 
Grant, the then chief Sheristadar of the new 
district, describing the dominions of the 
Rajah of Chotanagpur as “an elevated 
region which forms part of Subah Behar, 
containing nearly 18,000 square miles, 
though proportionally (to Behar and Tirhut) 
of very inconsiderable value. This highland 
district, including the modern subdivisions 
of Pal 'mail, Rarnghur, and Chutia Nagpur, 
bounded on the west by the Subali of 
Allahabad, on the south Orissa, and the 
East Bengal, hath since the age of Ptolemy 
been geographically termed the Three 
Bellads and Cantons, in Arabic.” 

In the beginning, the Bengal Regulaiinio 
were in force in this unwieldy district, 
without any consideration for the widely 
different conditions of these parts from that 
of Bengal, .’\ppeals from the decisions of 
the District Officer who combined in himself 
the offices of Judge, Magistrate and Collec- 
tor, lay direct to the Governor General. 
With foreigners from Bengal and Behar 
unacquainted with the customs, the land 
tenures, and the language of the people 
in all the subordinate Government posts, 
and with alien landlords lording it 
over in the villages, the Mundas had a 
very trying time of it. Signs of unrest 
among the aboriginal population all over 
Chotanagpur proper, were abundantly in 
evidence. Now and again, serious riots 
broke out which drew the attention of the 
authorities. And In the year 1809, the 
Maharaja of Chotanagpur was ordered to 
keep up police stations in his dominions 
and appoint 'rhanadars and Chowkidars. 
But this measure, as it was soon disco vered, 
tended to aggravate the discontent rather 
than allay it. Phere was a rising of the 
Mundas and Uraons in the year 1811. And; 
about the year 1817, the country of the 
Mundas and Uraons was brought under the 
direct administration of the Cast India 
Company as part of the Ramgarh District, 
and the Maharaja of Chotanagpur was 
deprived of his pOvSition as a Tributary 

Chief 
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The grievances of the MundaS and 
{Jraons were not* however, directly concerned 
with the Maharaja. It was against the 
new class of Thiccadarfi or Jaglrdars who, 
armed with a grant of the Raja’S or his 
khorposhdars* rights in the villages, wanted 
to encroach upon the immemorial rights 
of the villagers which the Maharaja had 
never dreamt of questioning, that the 
aborigines were mightily incensed. Some of 
the khorposhdars of the Maharaja, too, 
appear to have followed the example of the 
new Jagirdars. As Mr. Brad ley- Birt 
writes, — “Everywhere the Zamindars had 
been giving grants of lands to the new comers, 
Hindus, Sikhs and Mussulmans, who were 
fast ousting the original holders of the soil. 
The new landholders, ignorant and unmind- 
ful of local traditions, had inflicted great 
oppression on ihe ryots.” 

A Report to the Governor General’s Agent 
by his Principal Assistant at Kishanpur — 
Dr. Davidson, dated the 29th August, 1839, 
^ives the following account of the rise of 
the various classes of middlemen under 
the Maharaja of Chotanagpur : — 

“Ihe great mass of the population of 
Nagpur, known by Europeans under the 
name of Coles, consists of Mundas, Khareas 
and Uraons The uniform tradition states, 
that the Mundas originally cleared the 
country and brought it into cultlv \tion. 
There was no Rajah of the whole country 
which was divided into purhas (or patches) 
from r 5 to 20 villages each under a Rajah. 
It is impossible now to say what these 
Rajahs received from their subjects, most 
probably only assistance in war and salami 
at festivals. Finding, I suppose, that this 
system of managing the country by means 
of so many Rajahs did not answer, the 
Mundas elected the ancestor of the 
present Palkote family to be Rajah of the 
whole country, since which 62 Rajahs of 
that family are stated to have sat on the 
(hiddi with a few adoptions In the same 
family. The Rajah’s faiiiily and friends 
pretend they were Rajputs at the time 
of the election, but there can be no doubt 
that their ancestor was a Munda, and 
the fami]|r prospering, they managed by 
^orce to get married into'the Rajput families 
Pachete and Singbhum, and eventually 
'>^to others, and now pass for as good 
Rajputs as any in India. 


“The remains of the former S3'stem of 
Cole Rajahs are still visible in Pergannah 
Khookra and other parts of Nagpur. T'hey 
have still their purhas and nominal Rajahs, 
who are always men of influence and on 
their festivals the members of the purha 
assemble to hunt, amuse themselves and 
decide disputes, &c., on which occasions 
the Rajahs’ authority is still recognised. 

“Each purha, in general, has its distin- 
guishing flag or ensign, any attempt to 
make use of which by the Coles of another 
purha, at their festivals, immediately leads 
to serious quarrels. 

“ I'he custom in those remote da3"S was, 
that whoever cleared the land became the 
owner of the same, free of rent, only in 
return rendering to the head of the villages 
such services as the common good required. 

»•*} « * 

“To enable the Palkote Rajahs^ to keep 
the peace and carry on the wars in which 
they were constantly involved, a certain 
rent from each village| came gradually to 
be paid, but the right of property of the 
head Mundas of the villages^ appears to 
have been long recognized. 

“On the Palkote family becoming 
Hindoos and regularly marrying into the 
neighbouring Hindoo families, it became 
a great object with them to induce other 
Hindoos to settle in Nagpur. The only 
mode of doing so, in their power was, to 
grant villages, by which means, all the 
Suds or foreign proprietors in Nagpur have 
been established. Burraicks, Rajputs 
Brahmins, Rowteeas &c., are all foreign- 
ers brought in by the Palkote family as 
a sort of military force to enable them to 
support themselves against the neighbouring 
Rajahs, and also to control the Coles. T'he 

• The seat of Maharaja of Chotanagpur was 
then at Palkote. 

-f This is obviously an inaccurate statement. The 
Maharaja did not originally receive a rent from the 
headman or Munda each village, but from each 
Manki or head of a patti group of villages considentid 
a%a unit. Even to this day, in such Manki-/9wifr>> 
as still survive, it is only the Manki or ^a^#i-hcaa who 
is'liable to pay a quite-rent for the entire paiti to the 
Maharaja. 

This again is an inaccuracy. Neither the Mupda 
nor the Manki had .’*ny 'right of property’ in the 
villages. Such proprietary right Delong<^ to -the 
vill^fe community collectively and not to any one 
individually and excvilsively. 
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being more civilized than the KoU 
were not long in obtaining the mast^l^ and 
have kept it. And now in all the more dipen 
parts of Nagpur, there is hardly such a 
thing to be met with as a Cole proprietor 
of a village. In the southern parts of it 
they have been more fortunate ; and the 
Mankees and Mundas of Sonpur exhibit 
at this day much the same state of society 
as formerly prevailed all over Nagpur, 
only the Mankees and Mundas pay their 
rent, than was ever paid by the Cole 
proprietors in Pergannah Khookra in for- 
mer times. 

“I say nothing of the Mankees and 
Mundas of Tamar and the five Pergannahs 
as those countries did not form any part of 
the Nagpur family’s possessions till modern 
times. 

“In all the various changes of rulers in 
India no Government seems to have in- 
terfered in the internal management of 
Nagpur until our own times. The para- 
mount power appears to have been always 
contented with getting a moderate rent for 
this country, and when that was not paid, 
a force was sent to collect as much as it 
could, but no attempt ever appears to have 
been made to interfere with the police or 
administration of justice, which was left 
entirely to the Rajah. The consequence 
was that only those of the original heads of 
villages, who were strong enough to inspire 
fear such as those in Sonpur &c,, were 
able to keep their villages, the others were 
entirely dispossessed and replaced by .Suds, 
or their villages resumed by the Rajah 
himself long before our time. 

« fir ^ 

“The persons to whom lands have been 
granted in Nagpur by the Rajahs may be 
divided into three classes. 

“i. The younger brothers of the different 
Rajahs and their decendents. On a Rajah 
succeeding to the estate, his younger 
brothers always received a grant of lands 
subject to a small rent. 

“ 11 . Burraicks, Rajputs, Rowteeas 
who hold Jagirs granted originally on 
payment of a fixed rent for the performance 
of military services. The latter are now 
little required, and they pay in general a 
somewhat higher rent than they did at the 
time of the introduction of the authority 
of our Government. 


“III. Brahmins and individuals of other 
castes who have come from below the 
ghats and got grants of lands, generally 
by purchase at fixed rents from the different 
Rajahs, sometime also rent-free, —and also 
grants of rent-free lands for religious 
purposes, in the mode usually given by 
Hindoos. 

“Almost the whole of the lands above- 
described with the exception of those for 
religious uses are held on what is called 
in Nagpur, putraputradik tenures, f.c., the 
grantee and his direct male descendants, 
are entitled to hold the lands on payment 
of the rent stipulated as long as there are 
any direct male descendants, on failure of 
which the Rajah is entitled to resume the 
estate.”*'*' 

* To this classification a fourth cla.ss has to be 
added — viy.., tenures held by some 'Dependent Kr'ij<ihs' 
whose tenures were not originally created by the 
Chotanagpur Raja. Of these Mr. ( uthbcrtsoii in 
his Report of 1841, writc.s : — “.Six subordinnle 
Purganas were incorporati'd with ('hotanagpur, viz,, 
Tamar, Bundu, Rahe, Baranda, Silli, and Bar we. 
How or when these Perpunas became dependent on 
the Rajah of (’lu)ianappur, I cannot ascertain, but 
it would appear that for a long time the dependence 
was little more than nominal. It was not until 
the country came into the British posstvssion 
that these Rajas were permanently and actually 
incorporated with Chotanappur. The ret’cnue 
which these Rajas pay at present to the Raja 
of Nappur was fi,\ed by Major C'rawford in i84(j 
S ambat and is as follows : — 'Fhe Raja of I'amar 
po.ssesscs about 185 villapes and pay.s as malgusan 
26,060 rupee.s, Raja of Rahe 8,'^ villape.s, pays 1,500 
rupees, Raja of Bundu 88 villapes, pays 705 rupees, 
Raja of Silli 87 villapes, pays revenut: 647 rupees, 
Raja of Baranda 255 villapes, pays 1,462 rupees, 
Takurof Barwe 29 villages, pays H46 rupees. 

“The Raja of Chotanagpur has no right in these 
Purpanas saving the revenue payable, to him, and 
thus these Rajas may be considered in the light of 
Talukdars. The Rajas, however, still acknowledge 
the Raja of Chotanagpur as their feudal chief, 
and on the death of a Raja, his successor waits on 
the Raja of Nagpur, pay,s homage and present.s a 
considerable Nazeerana, generally 1 ,oot) rupees, and 
receives the title from him. 

“The same feudal rights and customs prevalent in 
Chotanagpur proper are exercised by these Rajas.” 

The position of these 'Dependent Rajahs' and 
‘their relation to their chief appears to have since 
undergone a considerable change, as the following 
extract from Mr. Webster’s well-known Report of 
the 8th April, 1875, shows. After quoting a few 
passages from a letter of Mr. Nathanitl Smith to 
the Secretary to the Government, Mr. Webster say.s— 

“It may be gathered from this extract that the 
tenures of these dependant Rajahs were not creations 
of the Maharajah of Chotanagpur, but that they 
had been gaitied by conquest. 
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•‘Tamar, indeed, was at one time subject to Orissa, 
and it seems probable that it was brought under 
subjection when the Chotanagpur chief aGcompanied 
the Mahomedans in their invasion of Orissa. Bundu 
and Rahe were not finally reduced and made tenants 
of Chotanagput under regular covenants till 1793, 
when Major Farmer compelled their rulers to give 
Kabuliyats. SUU, as far as I can learn, was fully 
under the power of the Chotanagpur estate some 
time before the country was ceded to us, as I find 
in some old papers that rent was assessed on each 
village in that Purganah. 

"Barwe was originally subject to Sirguja and was 
not finally brought under the power of Chotanag- 
pur till A. D. 1799. The traditional origin of the 
Barwe family is as follows ; — A Benares Brahmin 
came to sec the Raja of Sirguja in his Kutcherry just 
before he entered. It so happened that the Rajah 
had gone out, but his chamar -baircr was sitting 
(lose to the Rajah’s seat. Now the cA <2 waf”- bearer 
was dressed in the Raja's cast off clothes, and the 
Brahmin seeing him, mistook him for the Raja, and 
addressed him as Maharajah -Sahib. When he 


discovered his error, be begged the real Raja not 
to let him fail under the i mputation.of having told a lie, 
and to make his words come true. So the Sirguja 
potentate in order to save the honour of the holy 
man, made his servant a Raja, and settled him in 
Barwe. His descendants quarrelled with their old 
patron and went over to Chotanagpur. The 
present holders are not the legitimate descendants of 
the original Jagirdars. 

"All these estates are held under what are called 
Bhandowapottahs, and on the failure of heirs-male 
of the original holder, they fall into the Chotanag- 
pur Estate. Tori and Rahe have already so fallen 
in. It is generally held that ail under- tenancies 
created by the holders determinate with that of the 
grantee 

"The present possessors of Bundu and Tamar are 
not legitimate descendants of the men who were in 
possession at the time of the permanent settlement, 
so that now these tenures may be considered as 
creations of Chotanagpur." 

Sarat Chandra Ray. 
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I N our new born zeal for a national 
regeneration, we are attempting to 
grasp and grapple with many a new 
enterprise, but laudable as our attempts are, 
we are sometimes confronted with failures. 
Failures, however, are but precursors of 
success yet to come. It would speak ill of 
us if we were to be daunted by a few un- 
successful attempts. Failures should how- 
ever, make us study our subject more 
thoroughly for the next successful attempt. 

The history of glass manufacture is very 
old and tradition assigns the discovery of 
manufacture of glass to the East ; indeed 
India is said to have been the place where 
the best kind of colourless transparent 
glass used to be manufactured. 


Mr A. C. Chatterjee, in his notes on 
Glass Industry in the United Provinces, 
quotes the import of glass into India in 
1905-1906 to be as follows ; — 

Beads and false pearls ... Rs. 17,21,000 
Common Bottles ... ... 6,23,000 

Sheet and Plate ... ... 16,51,000 

Bangles ... ... ... 38,76,000 

Camp-ware ... ... 5,51,000 

^ ' M ... 37,67,000 


Other wares 

Totalling in all 


111,89,000 


6 


I understand year before last it was 
something like Rs. 144,50,000. Consumption 
of imported glass is daily increasing. Could 
we not attempt to do something to save even 
a very small share of this heavy drain ? 

Glass factories had been started at 
Titaghar and Sodepur in Bengal, at 
Ahmedabad in Bombay, at Umbala in the 
Punjab, at Rajpur near Dehradun, at 
Sikandara Rao in Aligarh, at Morar in 
Gwalior, two at Firozabad near Agra and 
one or two more here and there, but they 
all tell a tale of failure or struggling exist- 
ence for some reason or other. 

There are a few more companies already 
floating in the air, despite the above 
failures; and what is more, in some of thesSe 
proposed companies the moving figures, 
promoters, are some who had been prime 
factors in those that are now non est. It 
sh#ws that the)'^ believe that their new 
venture will be more successful. So far so 
good, but the public may naturally fight 
shy at taking the bit all at once. • 

I shall try to give my own imjSression, 
on this subject of glass manufacture, as 
gained from visits to some factories and 
from interviews with some proprietors and 
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managers. One of my former pupils Mr. 
Ram Swarup Gupta has been smelling 
glass in his own factory at Makhanpur and 
1 had every opportunity afforded me of 
studying the subject. Further he had been 
consulting me on various points connected 
with the manufacture, during the last two 
years or more —his period of private experi- 
mentation — and my advice I am assured 
has been of service to him. 

I shall take the sul ject point by point 
in the order of importance as it has struck 
me. 

(i) Capital required. — It has been a general 
complaint in every attempt of our Swadeshi 
enterprise that there is not sufficient 
money — fluid capital. Public does not 
come out with its monev as readily as it 
should — so say the company promoters. 
The company Managers find that before 
they have actually begun working in real 
earnest the collected capital has all gone 
to pay for the initial costs of office buildings, 
paying the travelling and other expenses 
of the agents, &c. It must really be a case 
of very bad calculation, ignorance or I do 
not know what, if the directors of a 
company have to wind up, with a big debt 
to pay, before they have started work 
in earnest. It is but natural that so many 
cases of failure should have made the 
public 'fight shy of limited companies. I 
agree with Mr. Chatterjee that we should 
attempt at working smaller factories and 
with gain in experience and training up 
of skilled labour, of which there is such a 
great dearth at present, we might take up 
bigger jobs by simply extending and 
expanding the smaller ones. There is 
enough margin of profit. There is not only 
lesser risk but to get to the top we must 
begin at the bottom. 

I shall give an estimate on the basis of 
a glass factory as a Cottage Industry, 
where the proprietors may be themselves the 
top men — smelter and chemist with possibly 
a business man. 

1 . Waste land about 3 bighas in a suitable * 

locality (in U. P. ushar land is quite 
good enough and indeed desirable.) Rs. 100 

2. Office rooms Consisting of 3 or 4 cutcha 

or tin sheds Rs. 400 

3. Pothouse .. Rs. 250 

'4. Store house ... Rs. 300 

5. Mixing in rooms with a small labo- 
ratory room Rs. 500 


6. Furnaces — smelting and baking (to turn 

out 40 to 50 mds. of glass per day) Rs. (),(,oo 

7. F'ive annealing rooms Rs. 200 

8. Sundries Rs. 

9. Chemicals for one month .. ... Rs. 2,300 

10. Fuel for one month Rs. 

11. Salaries of the working staff for one 

month Rs. fjoo 

12. Reserve chemicals ... ... ... Rs. 

13. Reserve Fund Rs. 4’3oo 

Total 19,75,) 

Or say Rs. 20,000 

It will be observed the biggest item o( 
expenditure is under the furnaces. The 
furnaces are entirely of firebricks with outer 
lay of ordinary bricks. The high figure is 
due to high prices charged for fire bricks 
and fire clay. Burn and Co., Limited of 
Raneegunj and Jubbulpore and Perfect 
Pottery Company, Limited of Jubbulpore 
have monopoly, so to say, in this respect. 
Their rate I am told is sometimes as high as 
Rs. 40 per ton of burnt fire clay and Rs. 20 
for unburnt. 

In this Instance, there is chance for 
substantial reduction of cost, if one could 
choose and manufacture his own fire clay. 
The only localities uptil now tapped are 
Raneegunj and Jubbulpore. Sir George 
Watt in his “Commercial Products of India” 
mention “Jowai in Assam and the Chanda, 
Umaria and Gondwana Co£il Fields” as 
promising localities. {Vide Clays, page | 
330 et seq). [ 

My respected and kind friend Rao 
Bahadur Syam Sundar Lal,C.I.E. of the Com- 
merce and Industries department, Gwalior 
State, told me a few days ago of the 
occurence of suitable clay in Gwalior. I 
saw some samples of other mineral products 
of that State and I expect to hear of the 
State’s rapid rise in this department. 

As regards the kind of furnaces to he 
recommended, direct firing pot furnaces are 
in general use in upper India. They require 
renewal of some bricks after every three 
or four months. This means stoppage of 
work and loss. Pots are liable to crack 
during smelting, a rather serious mishap 
sometimes, requiring a continual supply of 
pots in baking furnace and in pot house; 
introducing a pot into position in a working : 
furnace has to be carried out very carefully- i 
These are drawbacks but in a pot furnace | 
one can work with various kinds oj , 
(coloured) glass all at the same time, ana , 
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what is most important the workmen and 
masons have already acquired some experi- 
ence in constructing pot furnaces. Two 
or three pot furnaces of smaller dimensions 
are preferable to one of large size. The 
smaller furnaces get heated much sooner 
and may be made to yield even two 
“pourings” in twenty-four hours, but will 
require additional men for firing, etc. 

d'ank furnaces do away with pots, require 
much less repairing, give a much larger 
vield of glass in one “pouring” but it is 
only one kind of glass that can be taken 
out at a time. The heavy demand for a 
particular var ety of glass (such as amber) 
may be met with by such a furnace. 

k\>r a description of furnaces, pots, &c. 
please, see rhorp’s “Outlines of Industrial 
Chemistry” under “glass” page T76 et seq. 

(2) Men to work the factory. - The most 
important person in a glass factory is the 
smelter; until now he has usually been a 
foreigner — German, Austrian or Japanese. 
It is obviously a great disadvantage. It is 
but natural that he should guard his secrets 
zealously, and in order to do that he must 
deal himself with his own pet firms for 
chemicals, Sic. He must be the master of 
the situation, for on him depends the success 
of the glass factory -he goes and the factory 
stops work. This sort of thing must be 
avoided. Men at the top should have an 
abiding interest in the industrial develop- 
me»Tt of the country. They must be men 
who will work honestly. 

I propose to put two men at the top of 
the list. One is to be a smelter, who has 
had practical experience in cosi-i : ,u s !.‘g 
furnaces and in actual smelting operation. 
He should be able to manufacture his own 
crucibles and should be able to put his 
hand into everything. Indeed he should 
he a sirdar cooley and a boy cooley all com- 
hined in one. Indeed he will have to train 
tip his own batch of men and not depend 
ttpon and be on the look out for decoying 
tnen from other factories. 

1 he second man need not, to start with, 
have any practical factory experience but 
tttust be an intelligent chemist, ready to 
^carn and put his soul into the affair; he 
pick up the practical smelting work 
pterty quickly. Between the smelter and 



One of the reasons for the many failures 
of glass factories in India is, I think, our 
inability to gfasp how a chemist can help. 
Indeed smelters are heard to say that they 
have nothing to learn from a chemist, they 
know as much of chemistry as is required 
for their business. Alas! they know not 
the history of Jena glass works. But I do 
not want to talk big. 

Let me take an example to show how a 
chemist may help the smelter. 

The approximate formula for ordinary 
soda glass may betaken as: — Na2 0 . CaO 
.6 Si02. I'aking the atomic weights of 
Na, Ca, Si and O as 23, 40, 28 and 16, we 
easily work out the proportions to be, 
360 of sand, 56 of lime and 62 of soda. But 
as soda used is carbonate Na2 COj the 
proportion for soda works out to 106. 

An Indian smelter generally shakes head 
saying “the mixture would not melt”. The 
chemist going deeper into the thing finds 
that the smelter generally uses a particular 
grade of soda from a particular firm. The 
fact of the matter is that a number of 
articles go by the name of soda. It may 
be NaOH with varying proportion of water 
(soap maker’s soda) or it may be any of the 
following Na2 CU? , Na2 CO j Ho O, Na2 CO3 
10H2O, and NaHCO^ with v ary ing propor- 
tions of other impurities. And to make confu- 
sion worse confounded for the Indian smelter, 
different countries use different scales of 
“grade” for one and the same commercial 
article. English (or Newcastle) grade 
34*44, French (Descroizille) 5374, German 
58* 13 are one and the same. The English 
people calculate the percentage on the Na2 O, 
French on the H2 SO4 (neutralisation) 
and the German on the Nao CO? basis, &c. 
{vide H. Bliichar, Anskunfsbuch fiir die 
Chemische Industrie 6. Tahrgang, 1908- 
1909, page 1063-1064). 

“Was die Bezeichnung der ‘Gradigkeit’ 
von Handelssoda betrifft, so geben die 
deutschen Grade die Prozente Nai COj, die 
Gay Lussac Grade die Prozente Na2 O an, 
wahrend die franzosischen Grade (Discroizil- 
les Grade) die Mengen Schwefelsaure (H2 
SO4 ) bedeuten, welche von 100 T. der soda 
neutralisiert, &c. &c.” 

If the particular Soda were “Deutsche 
Grade” 58, it would really mean that ido 
parts by weight of that variety of Soda 
contained only 58 parts by weight of Soda, 
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NaaCO?. A Chemkt takes accounts 
of this, and for this he d^^x^not 
depend upon the label but on his 'bwn 
determination for each sample of Soda and 
at different times with varying season of the 
year (humidity of the air affects the per- 
centage a good deal sometimes). 

An Indian smelter is somewhat satisfied 
if after taking account of these impurities 
in his samples the proportions are given as 
360 of sand, 72 of air-slaked lime, and 177 
of Soda or roughly say 1000 sand, 200 lime, 
and 500 Soda. 

A greater proportion of Soda makes the 
glass softer and easily smelted and easily 
attacked, &c. 

Now as to price too, the Chemist can 
give valuable information : — 

60 Frozen ti, Deutsche Grade is suppose 
Rs. as. 

4 8 per cwt. 

100 Prozenti, , , 7 ® P®*" cwt. 

It works out that really there is no 
difference in price from chemical point of 
view of Na2 CO3 value ; for 100 cwt. of 58 
0/0 is equvalent to 59 cwt. of 1000/0 Both 
contain the same quantity of Na2C03. 
The 100 Prozente is preferable where purity 
of the material and freights are consider- 
ations. Similarly Soda crystals contain in 
286 cwt., 180 cwt. of water; even though 
we are not paying for the water we have to 
pay for its freight and again we lose in 
fuel when we have to drive off that very 
large amount of water by heat. There are 
many problems which the chemist will 
solve for the betterment of the manufacture. 
In order to be able to utilize our own 
country raw materials intelligently a 
chemist’s help is indispensable. The sooner 
the glass factory promoters grasp this fact 
the better. 

I pul the salary of these two top men at Rs. 300 
per inonlh with a share in the profits Rs. 300 o o 
4 Mixing rooiev'-, who will also fill up 

the pots ... 32 o o 

1 Strainer of Chemical .. 800 

2 Firemen (their most important duty 

is to clear the fire and ash, once 
just before taking out the molten 
glass and four or five Limes during 
firing) ... ... ... 24 o o 

2 Boy a.ssistants to firemen 10 o o 

2 Men for carrying away the ash from 

the pits ... .. 18 o o 

2 Pot makers ... ... ... 16 0 0 


4. Men to take out the molten ^ass ■ 

(4 or 5 hours hard work). They 
have also to take out the glas.s i 

from annealing roora^ weigh, pack 
and store them ... ... 40 0 (, ' 

5 Men to carry the blocks of glass 
(often pouring out) to the anneal- 
ingroom ... 40 o 0 

I Bisty ... 6 0 0 

I Clerk and two peons ... ... 50 o 0 

Total Rs, 544 o 0 

In the above 1 have calculated the cost 
of manufacturing cakes of glass which can 
be sold out to the bangle makers. In 
addition to the smelting work, articles, 
which can be turned out by pressing viscid 
glass in moulds, can also be easily manu- 
factured in the factory with little difficulty 
and slight additional cost. There are not 
many good glass blowers in the country ; 
those of Nazibabad and Nagina near 
Dehra Dun, 1 am told, are sometimes 
exhorbitant and unreasonable in their 
demands; but blowing work may be slowly 
taken up. 

Let us say, roughly, the monthly expen- 
diture on this head to be Rs. 600. 

(3) Lastly the question of locality. — Every 
venture to be successful must be economical 
— that means the materials must be 


abundant and cheap ; and there must be 
local demand. Railway freight is a ^reat 
question. If one has to indent every raw 
material from outside and then send the 
manufactured articles outside the province 
to a great distance overland, the railway 
freight itself would make competition with 
seaborne European articles hopelessly 
prohibiting. *But raw materials are not 
wanting even in an inland province like 
the U. P. Quartz and that of the best 
colourless transparent kind are abundant 
and cheap. Only we must not believe too 
blindly the smelter, who would have us 
believe that Dehra Dun Sand is the only 
kind of sand that gives glass. I have been 
shown samples of Quartz of first class 
quality as available in Karouli State near 
Agra. And if 1 am not to disbelieve 
my informant, big blocks of such Quartz are 
waiting our finding use for them I 

Gwalior is rich in Quartz and lime-stone 

as well as in pek. 


The soda is the most costly of all 
ordinary chemicals required for glass 
dustty^ and in the uaar lands of the 


the 

in- 

P. 
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and the rek mitti^ wc have an abundant 
supply of soda that avraits dur intelligently 
tapping them. ^ . i. 

I examined a sample of bazar reh, one 
can have it almost for nothitig, and found 
ir contained 4*5 per cent, of Na2 pOj • The 
village people and Shishgars of Mainpuri 
district and roundabout places at this time 
of the year stir up the land into mud with 
water. The vvater dissolves the soluble 
alkali and the water evaporates off, the 
upper crust of earth dries up and cracks 
giving bits or cakes known as papri — con- 
taining a high percentage of Na2C0 3. I 
examined a sample obtained from a 
tobacconist (tmn^VWfT), who uses it in his 
tobacco preparations as an adulterant (?) 
through Mr. Ram ^warup and found the 
percentage of Na2 CO3 to be as high as 21*8. 

These lands happen to be kankar (lime- 
stone) bearing, so that the sand mixed with 
soda, of more than sufficiently high per- 
centage for ordinary glass, and limestone, 
when heated sufficiently highly, yield a 
kind of opaque green glass or slag. The 
sishgat^s have learnt the art and colour it 
blue with cobalt salt. Their method is 
crude and wasteful and takes days to a 
week; yet this ’irrv is fetching Rs. 2 

per maund (a few yeais back only I2 as. 
per maund). I was able to melt the sample 
examined by me within 20 to 25 minutes, 
using a spirit stove of Primus kerosine 
store construction. Glass made from papri 
with addition of proper clearing agents 
would easily fetch more than double the 
above price. Indeed as the glass is very 
soft one can very easily add an extra quan- 
tity of iron free sand (quartz) and there- 
by get a more transparent and colourless 
sample. (Vide Mr. A. C. Chatterjee’s notes). 
A few years back Papri used to sell at the 
rate of Rs. 12 per 100 maunds, now the bazar- 
rate is from Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 per 100 village 
maunds equivalent to 150 maunds, (Vide 
Sir George Watt’s ‘Indian Commercial Pro- 
ducts’, page 56, ei seq.) 

It is quite feasible to still further purify 
the papri and raise the available Nas CO3 . 
Indeed although it is difficult to filter a 
water-mixture of PujbW on account of the 
impervious nature of the silt which first 
forms on the filtering cloth or bed, it 
seemed to me that the suspended matter 
settled down fairly quickly when a. watery 


mixture was treated with lime water. Of 
course the supernatent liquid was no longer 
Nao CO3 blit NaOH. Ido not intend to 

f o into the subject deeper just now but 
have indicated the line on which work 
may be profitable. 

Another point connected with locality is 
the availability of fuel. I have given the cost 
as twenty rupees per day for fuel on the basis 
of Rs. 10/- per ton of coal with Railway 
freight, &c. As my calculation is on the 
production of 40 to 50 maunds of glass per 
day, the cost per maund would Work out 
considerably lower in Bengal and Assam. In 
this respect as well as in certain other 
respects already noted down with additional 
advantage in river communication, Bengal 
and Assam have an immense opportunity. 
Ready market for the glass turned out is 
the most important point. People of differ- 
ent localities have special liking for glass of 
different shades of colour and of different 
fusibility &c. A busine.ss man has to study 
these points carefully and the smelter will 
have to cater to the taste of his customers. 
Firozabad has been long doing business in 
bangles and Firozabad people can work 
and prefer to work with harder glass than 
people of other localities. 

Climate of the locality is also of some 
importance. The chemicals in certain 
places will require more attention in stor- 
ing them up ; further, it is almost impossible 
to work during the day time with molten 
glass in hot countries like certain places 
in the United Provinces. 


I shall conclude by giving some inform- 
ation regarding the prices of glass and 
the profit that may be expected on an 


outlay of Rs. 20,000 — 

Amber Glass ... Rs. 3 12 

Green ,, ... Rs. 4 8 

Blue ,, .. Rs. 4 8 

White ,, ... Rs. 5 o 


Whole.sale 
rates at the 
factory. 


Retail rates are 4 to 8 As. higher per 


maund at the factory. 


Now let us see as to cost of production 


per maund. My calculation is necessarily 
approximate, as the qualities and price 
of chemicals may vary with the nature of 


the glass. 

1000 Mds. Quartz at As. 8 per md. ^ Rs. 5(x» 
300 Md.s, ot lime at Rs. 40 per lotj m’ds. Rs. 80 


500 Mds. Soda Rs. 4/8 per Cwt. Rs. 1640 
Clearing and colouring material ac- > o ' , 
cording to the variety of Glass. j 


Approximatb Total Rs. 3320 
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This will give us about 1300 mds. of 
glass as one month’s production. , 

Fuel and salary bill Rs. 1200, ' ' 

This brings the total expenditure per 
month to Rs. 3520 or say Rs. 3600. 

We might take the cost per maund of 
glass as Rs. 3/- at the most, and profit per 
maund of glass at Re. i/- at the least. I 
have intentionally put the rates for some 
of the chemicals at a higher figure so as to 
keep myself always on the safe side. In 
fact for the coarser kinds of glass, the 
chemicals need not be pure and the cost is 
correspondingly lower. For kinds of glass 
where Red lead, Baryta or costlier chemi- 
cals are used the margin of profit is still 
higher, for the market price of such glass 
is indeed very high ranging from Rs. 10/- 
or so, to as high as Rs. 40/- or so per 
maund {Vide Mr. Chatterjee’s notes). 
Indians have not as yet taken to producing 
this latter class of glass and enamels. It 


is well worth our attempt. Lead and 
Barium minerals with quartz generally go 
together, and favourable Indian localities 
are not wanting. 

Now to return to profit- allowing for 
loss due to unforeseen circumstances we 
may count the profit on sale, to Rs. loco/- 
per month. If we charge something under 
the heading of commission, &c., to agents 
and business partner, we shall still have a 
respectable income on an outlay of Rs. 
20,000/-. And indeed of this I^s. 20,000/- 
Rs. 16,000/- only need be rolling, if proper- 
ly managed. But absolute honesty and 
whole- hearted work of the men at the top 
with readily marketable articles are what 
we must command, and it would be no 
good blaming others for our own incom- 
petence. 

Nagendra Chandra Nag. 
Agra, J^th June, kjio. 
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II. 


Place 

Distance 

Remarks 

Srinagar, 

18 miles 

on accomodation, 
from De\apra\.ig A City 

Battisera 

8 miles 

with dharmsalas rmd dak 
bungalow, 

Chappays. 

Chantikal, 

miies 

Dak bungalow. Two 

Riiclraprayag 
or Pundar 

1 T miles 

villages with chappays. 

City. Dak bungalow and 



dhavmsalas. 

Agastyamuni, 

12 miles 

Dharmsalas. Kund Chat- 

Gupta Kashi, 

lo miles 

ty, 9 miles. 

Dharmsalas. 

( Pilgrimage to Triyugi Narain begins here! 

Fatta Chatty, 

7 miles 

Dharmsalas. 

Bhim Chatty, 

3 miles. 


Rampur 

Chattya, 

2 miles. 


Goiiri Rund, 

ro miles 

Dharmsalas. 

Rambarrah, 

4 miles. 


Kedar Nath, 

8 miles 

Pandas’ guest houses. 


W E reached Srinagar on the evening of 
the twenty-third, or five days after 
leaving Hardwar. The present town 
stands ntkr the centre of a wide flat vale, 


in which the cactus and the bo-tree proclaim 
a sub-tropical climate. It is obviously new, 
having been rebuilt on a slightly different 
site, so lately as the time of the Gohonna 
Flood about fifteen years ago. This event 
was a great epochmaker, throughout 
the valleys leading up to Badri Narayan. 
It has swept away ancient temples 
and images, and necessitated the rebuild- 
ing of many a town and village. One 
cannot but mourn the loss of historic 
remains of priceless interest, but at the 
same time one suspects that, from a 
sanitary and cleansing point of view, this 
flood may have done more good than harm. 
Like the Great Fire of London in 1667, it 
seems to have wiped out the past, and 
bainished disease-germ.s as well as carvings. 
Perhaps the living rnen and women on the 
pi’gi'ltH road- have more cause to bless than 
to lament its memory. 

Srinagar h^s been rebuilt, as already.^said, 
since the flood, but the site of the older 
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city is ^tiU evident enough, as one enters 
from the south, by the clustering of temples 
and shrines, amongst the cactus hedges and 
peepul-trees of the wide open plain. There 
are many still older temples to be seen from 
the road, of a ponderous and severe beauty, in 
a type immediately preceding that of mediae- 
val Orissa. They are comparatively small, 
but marvellously perfect. The style must 
have persisted long in the Himalayas, hence 
there are examples of it, in more developed 
and slender form, even here at Srinagar, as 
modern as two hundred years old, but the ear- 
liest examples must be very old indeed, dating 
from the days of the Hindu Revival under 
the Guptas, that is to say from about 400 
A. D. or even earlier. liven the town of 
Srinagar, as it was at the time of the flood, 
was only founded, it is said, by Rajah Ajaipal 
in the year 1446, so that it could not be re- 
garded as old from an Indian point of view. 
But the fact is that there must always have 
been a city here, ever since the Himalayas 
began to be inhabited, and certainly ever 
since the corning of the Asokan missions. 

The geographical situation, in the midst 
of a valley that is almost a plain, forces 
the formation of an organic centre. The 
height is only about sixteen hundred feet 
above the sea, so it supports a suh-tro)oical 
vegetation and at the same time is acces- 
sible to all the cooler airs of the higher 
mountains. We can well imagine how the 
first colony of Buddhistic monks W(HiId 
gradually settle down, and live their 
monastic life, with its regular worship, 
:^.:ilng. and studv, contented in the 
main to become an organic part of the 
life about them. Actual traces of their 
occupation have all been obliterated long 
long ago, but wherever we find a very old 
religious dedication, which has been a 
sheet-anchor of worship for century after 
century, we may infer with some certainty 
that it was established by them. Such 
centres exist at Srinagar in the 
I^ernples of Kcmoleswar and of the Five 
Pandavas. Of the two, Komolesvvar is 
probably the older. The story told in the 
Furanas of the Mother, is here appropriated 
to Siva, and He appears as the god to 
whom Rama made the offering of blue 
lotuses! There is a Siva here of pre-Sankar- 
acharyan type, and the temple stands in 
a- large and ancient enclosure, round which 


are houses and other buildings. Vaishna- 
vism also has flowed over Kornoleswar in 
its time, for there are scores of votive 
tablets carved with the feet of the Lord, 
But the place has never forgotten iis Saivlte 
origin, and claims to have been visited by 
Sankaracharya, which we should certainly 
expect to have been the case. T}\e old 
temple of the Five Pandavas, stands on the 
roadway into Srinagar. 

Was there once an Intention of laying 
out the whole country with temples dedi- 
cated in order to the heroes and munis 
of the national epic ? One shrinks from the 
thought of a task so gigantic, but there 
seems some rea.son to think it may have 
been contemplated, and the fact that most 
of these must since have disappeared, is no 
real argument against it. I'he Himalayan 
kingdom has always been in such vital 
contact with the Hinduism of the plains, 
through sadhus and pilgrims and merchants, 
that it has shared to the full in each period 
as it rose, and each wave has been 
followed by another striving to efface the 
traces oi that which preceded it. In this 
particular temple of the Five Pandavas, the 
Vaishnavism of Ramanuja has left its 
mark. There is a grotesque image of 
Narada worshipped here which is said to 
commemorate the primeval sivayambara^ 
where Nara5^ana chose Lakshmi to be 
his spouse. The bride shrank from the 
appearance of Narada, who sat imme- 
diately in front of his master, and looked 
at Narayana himself instead. This 
was indeed the end to be attained, for she 
was the destined bride of God. But the 
method involved a wound to Narada’s self- 
love and for this he cursed Vishnu — the 
devotee cursed God ! — saying that in a 
future birth as Rama he would have trouble 
with this wife. This is evidently a late 
and corrupt tale, intended to appropriate an 
image said to be Narada’s, and to synthetise 
all the developments through which 
Vaishnavism had already passed, claiming 
them as historic phases of the mediaeval 
form preached by Ramanuja. 

Vaishnavism made a strong impression 
at Srinagar. It seems to have been held 
meritorious to make a pilgrimage there, and 
give offerings at the shrine of Lakshmi- 
Narayan, in lieu of going all the way to 
Badri Narayan. There is one grand old 





temple, erected, for this 'purpose^ four hun- 
dred years ago. Unfortunately it fi%sipiw 
surrounded by a cactus-hedge, and is thel'e- 
fore inaccessible. It was superseaed two 
hundred years later by a building of much 
poorer architecture. But the traditions are 
interesting. The Garur in front of the later 
temple is said to be inferior to that which 
originally stood there. This, it is said, was 
so beautiful that it flew away! ‘Even this,’ 
the guide will add, with pardonable pride 
in local gods, ‘is such as you will not often 
see’. Alas, 1 could not share his high 
opinion of the present Garur as a work of 
art 1 

There have been many Srinagars, and 
one of them at least would seem to have 
been connected with the consecration of a 
great rock-altar to Devi. If the tradition 
is to be trusted, human sacrifice was 
practised here, and there is a story of the 
splendid indignation of Sankaracharya, who 
hurled the stone of sacrifice upside down 
into the river, and left to the sight of future 
generations only its bottom. If this was 
so, Sankaracharya would appear not only 
as the enemy of Tantrikism, but also as the 
reformer of Mother-worship, in this matter. 
The rock is some miles out of the present 
town, and stands near a great deodar cedar, 
on the opposite bank. 

From Srinagar, we went eight miles, and 
stayed at a dak bungalow called Chantikal. 
The dharmasala here is only six and a half 
miles from Srinagar, and is called Battisera. 
It is very unsheltered, in a ravine, and there 
is little water. There is no other dharmsala 
for about four miles, but this march is 
through beautiful forest, and two and a 
half miles are descent. At Chantikal we 
were for the first time amongst the pines. 
How wonderful it is to lie awake at night 
and listen, in the darkness, to the sound in 
their branches, like the song of the sea, 
“Parabrahman I Parabrahman !” There is 
no undergrowth in a pine-forest, and every 
evil or unclean thing is spontaneously 
banished, Insects flee from their strong hot 
fragrance, and even flies cease to be trouble- 
some. How grand is India, possessing within 
her boundanes every kind of beauty 1 She 
could not l?ut be the home of a vast and 
complex civilisation. 

Rudraprayag, eleven miles beyond 
Chantikal, is the last halting-place on the 


common road to Kedar and Badru It is 
magnificent. Immense crags and boulders 
lie piled beside the stream, and the water 
boils and foams in its rocky bed. Here 
the Alakananda and Mandakini meet, 
and lower down, at Devaprayag, we had 
seen the junction of this united stream 
with the Bhagirathi or Ganges proper. 
But it must be understood that to the 
people who live along their banks each one 
of these rivers is the Ganges itself. Each 
one is holy. Each man’s local river is to 
him the head-water of the sacred flood. 
This is a spirit one cannot refuse to 
admire. Rudraprayag is a little place 
built on the point between the streams. 
There is a long temple-stair, as at Deva- 
prayag, leading down to the prayag, and a 
couple of small temples set at the top. It is 
said to have suffered terribly in the floods. 
The old temple was literally carried 
away. On the near side, the mountains 
have receded slightly and left room for a 
grove of mangoes and bo, while on the 
slopes behind, and far above, are the pines, 
with their perpetual chant. 

At Agastyamuni, after twelve miles of 
journey, we entered a more obscure and 
ancient world. The road from Rudra- 
prayag onwards had been terrible, but the 
scenery wild and beautiful. Everything 
henceforth was on a smaller sca,Ie. 
Agastvamiini itself was the most primitive 
of places. Here the rishi Agastya had done 
his tapasya, they said. The same is told 
of Kashmir, a valley formed in the same 
way as this. Comparing the two, and 
remembering that the rishi is said to 
have drunk up the ocean, we were all 
inclined to regard the tale as a geogra- 
phical myth, referring to a tirne when 
the valley was a lake. The soil is so 
evenly placed here, as also in the vale of 
Srinagar, that there is no room to doubt 
that it really was once a lake, and that 
geologically speaking, at no distant epoch. 
Are myths like this of Agastyamuni, dim 
memories of something seen by primitive 
man, or are they a kind of Physical Geo- 
graphy, deliberately invented for educa- 
tional purposes ? The last suggestion does 
not sound so absurd at the place itself, 
as it certainly does on paper. At Agastya- 
muiiii, for tlie first time, we found the 
temple enclosing a square which 
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contained the village, and even now held 
several dharmsalas. We had seen this 
square already in the temple of Komo- 
leswar, but there it was within a building 
in a larger town ; it did not itself stand as 
the principal fes^tute, and constitute what 
was evidently the old market-place. The 
fields about Agastyamuni were very beauti- 
ful. Great trees offered shadow here and 
there, and pebble banks ran by the side 
of the road, as we left the place next day. 
Under a great bo, we found a number of 
exquisitely beautiful images, gathered 
together as a Kshetra-Pal. These attested 
the old importance of the place. But the 
heart of the whole was the temple. The 
great court, they told us, was the scene of 
Agastyamuni’s tapasya, and he was com- 
memorated by an image In the principal 
chapel. But there was a stone guddee in the 
middle with a smaller seat beside it, which 
the people regarded as the throne of Ram- 
chandra. This is only one of many signs 
of the ancient and deep-seated impression 
made on this region by the Ramayana. 
All through our visits to sacred spots, we 
were apt to find that ‘the age of Rama’ 
was used as an indication of profound 
antiquity. There is an idea that the hero 
himself once visited these parts. And 
every village otherwise nameless is called 
Rampur, or something equivalent. “This 
place has been here since the days of 
Ramachandra”, they say, as the utmost 
that they can conceive in age. Hence the 
two seats in the old court of Agastyamuni 
have a significance of their own, w hatever 
their actual function may have been. 

But besides this, there are a thousand 
interesting scraps. In the porch there is an 
Image of Narasinha. In some of the chapels 
there are plaques and masks of the Nine 
Planets, of Narada, of Ganesh, and of old 
Buddhist carvings. Some one bought here 
the head of a stone Bodhisattva. There 
is also a chapel to Sringi Rishi, the father 
of Shamika, in the Adi Parva of the 
^lahabharata. And there is an ordinary 
Siva in an old square watercourse, while 
outside there is an emblem that ought to be 
famous for its pecularity of form, a dharma- 
chakra that is really a Siva of pre>-Sankara- 
charyan type. The people call it a 
Brahmarnurti, which fact is a^in almost as 
ionportant as the form itself. Ponr wheels or 


chakras are placed one on each side of the 
top of a short pillar. The top of the pillar is 
a cube, as is also its foot ; but its shaft is 
octagonal. The cube surmounted by the 
octagonal shaft, surmounted by a thimble- 
shaped top, is the form of Siva which 
was common before Sankaracharya. The 
temple-enclosure which may once have 
been the court of a monastery, and then 
and afterwards the village square ^tid 
market-place, still contains dharmsalas. It 
is half inn, and half cathedral close. In 
inn-yards of this type were played the 
miracle-plays and moralities of mediaeval 
England. And here, if a party of strolling 
players came along, or a group of students 
went out with their magic lantern, it would 
be in the temple-court that the country 
folk would foregather for their entertain- 
ment. Outside, all is of the most primitive. 
The sanitation is also, sad to say, not very 
advanced in kind. But the beauty of these 
mediaeval settings is wonderful, and all 
about the place are the wide fields and 
those cool winds that go with the rushing 
stream. 

The cloister-like court is still more notice- 
able at Gupta Kashi, twelve miles further on. 
Here the temple-court actually adjoins the 
\ illage-'iiiiare in which we are housed, and 
the whole is like something seen in a play. 
Merchants come, and sadhus clad in ashes, 
with malted locks, perform strange worships 
round fires of cow-dung, and the simple life 
of the pilgrims is lived before one’s eyes. 
We reached Gupta Kashi through some 
of the most wildly beautiful scenery that the 
world can contain. There is one long glen 
which is surely the very crown of the 
earth’s loveliness. At the end, we came out 
on a group of shelters called Kund Chatty, 
and when we had reached our destination 
we much regretted that we had not insisted 
on waiting at Kund Chatty till the cool of 
the day, so hard and arid is the climb, in 
the fierce noon-sun, between it and Gupta 
Kashi. If we had done this, however, though 
we should have had greater physical com- 
fort, we should not have drunk so cjeep of 
the middle ages as we did on reaching 
Gupta Kashi. This village regards its own 
claims to recognition as resting on the 
shrine of Vishwanatb, in the temple ha*^^^ 
by the dharmsala. This they only prof^ 
tpt have owned sinci?? tb© eta of ^he troubles 
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under Aurungzeb. But the site is, in {act, 
immensely older. There are two in 

the one court, as so often happens, and ode is 
that of Vishwanath, with images of Nara- 
yana outside the door, while the other is to 
Ardhanari, a very very old and quite pre- 
Sankaracharyan dedication. The place 
has underground drainage, covered by flags, 
like Benares and Mauryan Pataliputra. 

A very interesting feature of the pilgrim- 
life, as one sees it in a spot like this, is its 
leisure and freedom for refined pursuits. 
Half an hour after arrival, when those 
whose duty it is to cook have taken up 
their work, all the others may be seen seat- 
ed, each little party round its own mat or 
carpet, deep in conversation, or listening to 
some one whose words are heard with evi- 
dent respect. It reminds one of the stories 
told of travellers in the Arabian Nights. 
These people are, some of them, merchants, 
some of them pilgrims ; their packages are 
all bestowed under cover ; their animals 
are being fed and watered by their appoint- 
ed servants, and they themselves are ready 
for their meal, when it shall be announced. 
Meanwhile they are at no loss. Some 
one is telling a story, or reading from 
a book, or they are all absorbed in 
conversation. Thus far the men. The 
women are still threading their laborious 
way, doubtless, from shrine to shrine and 
salutation to salutation, and have not yet 
begun to think of comfort. But this civili- 
sation of the men reminds one, I do not 
know why, of merchant-civilisations every- 
where. It seems to belong to that stratum 
of evolution, and one’s thoughts are driven 
back on those scholars who say that long 
before the appearance of royal and military 
nationalities, the whole of the East was 
covered, more or less, with a great mer- 
chant organisation emanating from the 
Bharatas, and ramifying over the, then 
known vvorld, a mercantile civilisation, 
which moreover, laid the foundation of all, 
that Europe has since gained of culture 
either moral or intellectual. Can it be 
that here, in this life, of which, as one sits 
on the Stone window-seat overlooking the 
square at Gupta Kashi, one catches a 
glimpse, we have a surviving fragment of 
tne Age of the Caravans ? Yonder, in the 
dharmsala opposite, sit the caravan-chiefs, 
and the talk they hold amongst themselves 


is of distant lands and the opportunities of 
trade, and is yet to build up results, in 
migrations of faiths and learning and cus- 
toms, of which they, talking, little dream. 
We are back in a distant seon, and the 
nations of Europe and Asia that are to be 
born of the tendencies here at work, are 
still in the future. 

The road to Fatta Chatty, the Village 
of the Ruins, which is our next stopping- 
place, is of surpassing interest. A very 
short distance out of Gupta Kashi the way 
divides, for Akhi Math on the one side, and 
Kedar Nath on the other. Soon after this, 
we are in the midst of an old religious 
centre of great importance. On the hill 
opposite is Akhi Math, the present winter- 
seat of the Kedar Nath order of Sankara- 
charya. Here on this side is Nalla Chatty, 
with a temple which contains ancient Saivite 
remains, ; - l !. l’. i;' .1 lies of the great age 

in sculptii ■, B I' ■ I ■ ■ ^ I ' and the rest, but 
the great thing is a memorial of some kind, 
perhaps a Jayastambha or Kirtistambha, 
as the people themselves suggest, which is 
evidently a curiously modified Buddhistic 
stupa. There is also a host of little temples 
which mark the transition from stupa to 
temple, and give us the link sought so long 
in the evolution of the Bengali temple. 
Most of the site is disused. I he little 
temples have become meaningless to the 
villagers. There is a great dais or platform 
on which sacred memorials seem at some 
far, past time to have been crowded, and 
this reminds us of Komoleswar at Srinagar, 
where we have an example of the same 
kind. But the great feature of the place is 
an immense unenclosed terrace, representing 
the monastery-court or village-^qu.i re. which 
stands on the face of the hillside looking 
out over the valley, and having access to 
an old road from the riverside, which the 
villagers call the Gangarastha. Interesting 
things, amongst them a stone guddee, are 
scattered about and around this terrace. 
It has a swing, too, and doubtless is st'" 
used for village-festivities. Ancient 
was vastly more coherent and organic than 
modern, and monastery or temple was 
scene, not merely of prayer and meditation^ 
but also of school and play, of bazaar and 
parliament, of drama and art and hospital j' 
ty. It is because they are the heirs of al 
these inultifarious functions and activi't^'® 
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that the ancient sites have to this day so 
complex an aspect, 

Thus the front of Nalla Temple overhangs 
the river, while its opposite entrance is on 
the pilgrim-road. The whole sacred 
enclosure Ills between. The road now 
winds down into the valley, and it becomes 
evident from the character of the village- 
buildin js and farm-houses, as we pass, that 
there has been wealth and splendour, once 
upon a time, in this unknown place. 
Another feature of past glory that we notice 
d'.V'-ughoiit this particular district is the 
care of the water. The valleys are rich 
in springs and streams, and these are very 
carefully and skilfully engineered for irriga- 
tion and then made to debouch at convenient 
places for bathing and drinking, through 
old carved spring-heads. When this sign 
of advanced civilisation ceases, we may 
believe that we have passed beyond the 
influence of an old civic and monastic 
centre. On our return journey, in a very 
different part of the Himalayan kingdom, 

1 was able to see the same thing again, at 
a place called Musaki Nau, between Pauri 
and Kotdwara. The care and worship of 
water is always in this country the mark of 
a deep and splendid civilisation. The 
worship of rivers has a new meaning for me 
since I have made the Northern Pilgrimage. 

1 can .see now that it has had much to do 
with the preservation of drinking-water 
from defilement, and has expressed royal 
responsibility for checking of infection. 
Nalla, then may have been an early 
Buddhistic site. It is not unnatural that 
monasteries should give place to temples, 
although the true arrangement is undoubted- 
ly that which we now see at Bodh-Gaya, 
where the temple stands outside, and the 
monastery, in a place apart, guards it and 
cares for it. There is a tendency, when 
learning grows dim, for monks to build a 
shrine in their own enclosure and conduct 
regular services there. This shrine, when 
the order has disappeared, falls to the care 
of the Brahmins or secular clergy, who thus 
acquire a vested interest in its maintenance. 
Hence we may find a temple where there 
was once a monastery. In this way we 
may account for the origin of Komoleswar 
in Srinagar* and of Nalla Temple here, 
^^^nt it is not SO clear that Gupta Kashi 
and Agastyamuni were also monastic, 


though it is not impossible. In these, the 
temple square has more of the P/acc, or 
civic element, and less of the sacerdotal 
and purely theological. 

When we have gone a few miles further 
and have passed through what seems to 
have been an old-time city of importance, 
we come to Bhethu Chatty. Here there are 
two temples, standing together on the road- 
side, and an immense cluster on the opposite 
side. The two on the road itself are the 
older. One, the older of these again, is to 
Satya-Narayana. The other is to Birbhadra, 
or Siva. On the other side of the road, 
the main temple’ is to Lakshmi*Nara- 
yana, and this adjoins a tank which 
has no less than seven small temple- 
like shrines on its sides. Altogether the 
small shrines dotted about the main temple 
of Lakshmi-Narayana here are twenty. 
There is also a curious monument with an 
inscription, which the people call a Kirti- 
stambha. .All the temples and shrines are 
surmounted by amalokis. Going back to the 
temples of Satya-Narayana and Birbhadra, 
on the other side of the road, w-e find that 
there is in this case also a tank with many 
little shrines about it, down in the valley 
below, not far from the river. The 
Lakshmi-Narayana centre evidently imi- 
tated all this, at a later age. In three small 
shrines which are in a row behind Satya- 
Narayana and Birbhadra, with a large 
bo-tree beside them, I found one old Siva, 
and in all cases square w^ater-courses. 
Amongst the small shrines clustered about 
Lakshmi-Narayana on the opposite side 
of the road, I found one small chaitya-like 
building covering a spring. The archi- 
tectural form, and the fact that on the 
lintel of the door is a medallion contain- 
ing Ganesh, would go to show that this 
is more ancient than the shrines near it, and 
perhaps belonged to the Birbhadra centre, 
before the Vaishnava movement of 
Ramanuja caused the building of a Lakshmi- 
Narayana temple here. The chaitya form 
cannot fail to suggest the Buddhist period.* 
Bhethu Chatty is part and parcel of some 
chapter in history, which, if it could be 
uitravelled, would tell us much about a 
series of religious transitions through 
which the Himalayan peoples have passed, 
beginning with Buddhism, and ending 
with Vaishnavism. The centre of which 
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it forms a part may be sai<3 til’ extend Rom 
Gupta Kashi bn the south, to 
Chatty on the north, and even to include 
Akhi Math on the opposite side of the 
valley. This whole region has been the 
theatre of much religious and monastic 
history. 

Fatta Chatty, where We next passed 
the night, was only seven miles in all from 
Gupta Kashi. It was a very lovely place, 
with large mud and timber-built houses, 
a stream with a mill-wheel, and one 
immense deodar. This is perhaps the place 
to speak of the architectural beauty of 
the chatties. The room we occupied 
at Fatta Chatty that night was the 
most perfectly proportioned chamber I 
have ever inhabited. It was large and 
low, with great beams of wood, open 
verandah-like windows with wide seats, 
and mud-floor. The social dignify, and 
something very like splendour, that are 
expressed in such, a building cannot be 
described. But Indian people are .so accus- 
tomed to architectural beauty in domestic 
buildings that it does not strike them, as 
it does one of long European associations. 
The palaces of kings in Europe would be 
proud to contain rooms as lovely as the 
^stic halls in these Himalayan villages. 
At Fatta we had special opportunities also 
for admiring the care spent on the springs 
and the fountain-heads. 

Our next stopping-place was Gouri Kumd, 
ten miles away. On the way, we passed 
Bhim and Rampur Chatties. We also 
passed Sone Prayag, a rude and dangerous- 
iboking bridge over a river-confluence. Here 
last year there was a good modern bridge, 
but it broke suddenly, under the weight 
ol two hundred pilgrims who were all on 
it at the same moment. For it is said that 
never was there seen a year like the last, 
fbr the. multitude of the pilgrims. On the 
occasion in question, some forty or fifty 
were, it seems kilted, and another forty 
^or fifty maimed or injured. .Many of course 
‘escaped hurt altogether. Incredible as it 
sounds, the bridge has not yet been mended, 
and pilgrims have still to cross by some sort 
of makeshift contrivance. 

The scenery of this day’s stage was very 
fine. We went through long defiles of 
mountains* pine, fir and cedar clad. Gouri 
Kund it$elf is ancient and squalid. At least 


oUe pre-Sankaracharyan Siva may still be 
traGed, and there is a tank in a sacred square, 
ft is here that we find the hot springs that 
belong to Kedar Nath. The pavements 
speak of the age of the village, and though 
one looks upon them tenderly for this, one 
is not altogether reconciled thereby to their 
dirt and slush. 

Eight miles further is Kedar Nath itself. 
The road, on this final day, is terrible, 
especially the last four miles of steep 
ascent. Soon after leaving Gouri Kund 
a road branches off for Triyugi Narayan, 
evidently tjie rival shrine of the Vaishnava 
period. At the foot of the hills the last 
chatty we pass is Rambarra, a damp 
e,xposed place where it would not be wise 
to pass the night, and this fact makes the 
final stage of the journey doubly hard for 
old or Infirm persons. About the beauty 
of the scenery one could not say enough, 
but the difficulties of the climb ought not 
either to be forgotten. It is a dolorous 
stairway, as hard as life itself, in very 
truth, as the panda ruefully said to me, 
**.the way to Heaven !” All this is forgotten 
however when at last we reach the uplands 
and begin to feel ourselves within measur- 
able distance of Kedar Nath. We are 
now amongst the wide turf-covered 
tablelands, and the flowers begin to 
abound, as in some paradise of Mogul 
painters. At every step, we pass or are 
passed by other pilgrims. The eagerness 
round and about us is indescribable. At 
last comes the moment when the temple 
is visible for the first time. A shout goes 
up from our carriers and others, and many 
prostrate themselves. We press forward, 
more rapidly than before. It is even now 
a mile or so to the village. But at last we 
arrive, and entering find that the shrine 
itself stands at the end of the long avenue- 
like street, with the mountain and glacier 
rising sheer behind it, as if all India 
converged upon Kedar Nath as its northern 
point, and all roads met at the sacred feet 
of the Lord of Mountains. Ptobably, when 
first the temple was built in this spot, it 
was actually on the edge of the glacier, 

which in all these centuries has retreated 

only to a distance of less than a mile. Wc 
had made great efforts to reach our goal 
on a Monday, for this is held a great 
benison ' in visiting a shrine of Siva. But 
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when we arrived^ it was the naiddle of the 
(jay, and the tenij^le was closed tilS the 
evening /iroi*. As the afternoon ended, 
the cold blue mists came down from the 
mountains, enwrapping everything; and 
one sat out in the village street, watching 
cowled forms, in their brown kombols, 
pacing back and forth through the mist 
before the tight-shut doors. Suddenly we were 
called to see the orat*. Darkness had fallen, 
but the mists had gone, and the stars and the 
snows were clear and bright. Lights were 
blazing and bells clanging within the temple, 
and we stood without, amongst the watch- 
ing people. As the lights ceased to swing, 
and the arati ended, a shout of rapture 
went up from the waiting crowd. Then 
the cry went out to clear the road, and 
the rush of the pilgrims up the steep steps 
began. What a sight was this ! On and 
on, up and up, they came, crowding, breath- 
less, almost struggling, in their mad anxiety 
to enter the shrine, reach the image, and 
at the last, by way of worship, to bend 
forward and touch with the heart, the sacred 
point of the mountain ! For this half- 
embrace is what the worship consists of 
at Kedar Nath. They poured in at the 
great south door, out by the east. On 
and on, up and up, one had not dreamt 
the place contained so many people as 
now pafnted forward to obtain entrance. 
Suddenly, from one of the door-keepers I 
heard an exclamation of pity, and then he 
stooped and tenderly lifted a little bent old 
woman, bowed down under the weight of 
years, who had lost her footing in the crowd 
and might have fallen and been trodden 
under foot. It was one of the sights of a life 
time, to Stand there, in the black darkness at 
the top of the steps, and watch the pilgrims 
streaming in. It seemed as if all India 
lay stretched before One, and Kedar Nath 
were its apex, while from all parts every- 
where, by every road, one could see the 
people atreaming onward, battling forward, 
climbing their way up, all for what ?— for 
’lathing else than to touch God I 
We had a wonderful walk next day, to 
the glaciers and the heights, for a while 
and some of us rested on a hillside, listening 
Jo the perpetual muffled boom of the ava- 
anches, as they ceaselessly broke and felt 
irom some part or other of the great ice- 
ti^ass to the north. said the peasant 


who guided us, thoughtfully, as he stood 
gasing with us at the glacier. “It looks as 
if it stood perfectly still. But really it is ^ 
moving, like any other river !” The great 
temple iboked small and distant now, like 
a village-church, and only the towering 
heights seemed grand enough for the wor- 
ship of God. We felt this still more 
when we stood and looked up at the 
vast snowy expanse that they call the 
Mahaprastiian, the Great Release. For 
the Pandava story culminates at Kedar 
Nath, and we are shown the very road by 
which Yudhisthira ^nd his brothers and the 
Lady Draupadi went, on that last great 
journey by which they reached the end. 
Others since then have followed them, it is 
said, and have signed their names, at the 
last, on a great rock-face that stands on 
the way. We made our way there, and 
sure enough we found numbers of trisuls 
drawn in white and black and refd, in 
wavering lines, some of them, as if by hands 
that shook with age, and some of them 
strong and firm, but all, if the country- 
folk are to be believed, the autographs of 
those who felt that desire was ended, and 
the supreme renunciation theirs to make. 
“For the shastras,” say those who know, 
“make man free of society at two places, 
Kedar Nath and Allahabad.” Surely Allah- 
abad must once have been very beautiful I 

The site of Kedar Nath is very old. 
There is a temple of Satya-Narayana built 
over a spring, in the village-street. There 
is al.so a tiny chapel, containing the nine 
forms of Devi. There are pre-Sankara- 
charyan Sivas, also, and square water- 
courses, dotted about the central shrine. 
On the whole it would seem as if, at the 
period commonly referred to as the visit of 
Sankaracharya, Satya-Narayana had been 
superseded by Siva as the principal deity. 
And the Devi-worship which was probably 
still older than Satya-Narayana remained 
henceforth side by side with it, in a similar 
subordination. This question, of the order 
in which its pre-Sankaracharyan phases 
succeeded one another, is the great crux 
of the story of Hinduism ! 

The carving tound the ^ doorway of 
the temple is evidently ancient, and the 
ornament consists of Hinduistic figures *of 
gods and kings contained in niches, not 
unlike those which contain Buddhas, in the 
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last of the art-periods at Ajanta. This 
would pre-disppse us to assign 
between the expulsion from Gandhara 
751, and the year 1000 A.D., leaning some- 
what to the latter, because of the very 



Kedarnath Temple. 


manifest decadence in style. We must 
remember that the importance of Kedar 
Nath as a place of pilgrimage has always 
kept it in touch with the Plains, and that 


at the same time there seems never to have 
been any Mohammedan invasion of these 
Himalayan valleys. These^ facts explain 
why it is possible to find in this remote 
spot an important link between older 
Buddhistic and later Hindu sculpture. 

Above all, Kedar Nath is the shrine of the 
Sadhus. As in the days of Buddhism, so in 
those of Sankaracharya, and as then so 
also now, the yellow robe gleams and 
glistens in all directions. There is no 
begging, for the sadabratas supply all the 
wants of monastic visitors. But there is 
a world of enthusiasm, and still the tradi- 
tion goes amongst them that Kedar Nath is 
a place of good omen for sannyasis, for here 
came Sankaracharya and falling into 
samadhi died ! 

It was the second day of our stay when 
an old man who had been seriously ill for 
many months, reached the place and made 
his daraana. He had ended his journey, 
and hastened to fulfil his vow within the 
hour. But scarcely had he done so, barely 
had he ceased from prayer, not yet was the 
rapture of achievement abated, wlicn the 
battle was declared for him to be finished, 
and in the bright morning air, with long 
sighing breaths, his soul went forth. Such 
is the benediction with which the Lord of 
Mountains lays His hand upon His own ! 

Nivedita of Rk. V. 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT AND LIFE 


THE SUFFRAGIST MOVEMENT. 
Woman in the East and the West, 

T he very strujctures of the civilisations 
of Europe and India are so different 
from each other, that it is exceedingly 
dd^cult, if not absolutely impossible, for 
people born and brought up under one of 
these civilisations to correctly understand 
and appreciate the larger social and politi- 
cal movements of the other. The European, 
for instance, very rarely understands the real 
meaning and significance of the present 
ferment in India. He reads it in the light 
of his European experiences; and knowing 
that in Europe revolutionary unrest has 


always been intimately associated with 
some deep economic causes, he at once 
rushes to the conclusion that this so-called 
unrest in India also must have at its back 
a similar cause. He has heard of the extreme 
poverty of the Indian masses, and naturally 
thinks that this poverty is the root of this 
ferment. Even your own people, trained in 
English schools* and deriving their culture 
from the study of European life and thought 
more than that of their own country and 
nation, have very frequently interpreted 
Indian movements in the light of European 
psychology, These have all overlooked, it 
seems to me* the simple fact that wealth 
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and material possessions have not that 
value in India as these have had for almost 
countless centuries in Europe. If ever there 
^as a people who knew and realised that 
man liveth not by bread alone, it was, I 
think, the Hindu. Plain living and high 
thinking, an almost forgotten ideal in our 
modern civilisation, is still a living rule of 
life among your people. You have always 
been a race of idealists : and nothing really 
disturbs the calm dignity of your lives as 
long as you are able to keep your ideals in 
tact. This idealism perm'eates all your social 
and political relations. It is this which 
contributes to the peace and grandeur of 
your domestic life. Every rose has its 
thorn, and every light its shadow : so even 
your life and institutions are not without 
their defects. But even these have not 
destroyed the original ideas of the race. 

To the superficial European observer, 
the position of woman in India seems to 
he very low. Judged by our modes of life, 
it is v^erv low, no doubt. But is ours the 
highest ? There arc people even among 
Europeans who do not quite think that it 
is so. And they are among the very best 
of our civilisation. Tolstoy, for instance, 
declared, almost as a protest against the 
so-called equality of the sexes which has 
been increasingly insisted upon here, in 
England especially, ever since Mill wrote 
his epoch-making book on “ I'he Subjection 
of \Vomen” — that God made one law for 
man, the law of labour: and another for 
woman, the law maternity. And, if what 
Tolstoy says be true, then surely, you in 
India seem to have kept God’s law much 
better than what we are doing, at any rate, 
at the present time, I am not sure, really, 
that we ever had, in Europe, especially 
after the decline of our old Catholic ideals, 
a higher ideal of womanhood than yours. 
Even our ancient Chivalry centred round 
Plan’s physical prowess and courage and 
woman’s beauty and love. The romance of 
inaidenhood had, therefore, a most wonder- 
ful play and development in Europe, when 
the beautiful maid was the main inspiration 
of most of our noblest deeds ; but we have 
had but little in the way of the romance 
of rnotherhood, outside, of course, our reli- 
gious literature and art. The Madonna is 
an inimitable work ; but the Madonna re- 
presents more a religious than an active social 
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ideah Though it must be recognised that 
the worship of Mary, and especially Mary 
with her divine child, did influence the ideals 
of maternity, and helped to raise the 
maternal functions very considerably, all 
over Christendom ; and even today we 
see its influence in Italy and other conti- 
nental countries where Roman Catholicism 
is still a living force. But in .spite of the 
healthy influences that Catholicism was 
able to exert upon European society in this 
respect, trying to invest the relations 
between the sexes here with a superb spiri- 
tual element, woman, though loved and 
petted and wooed and served by our men, 
has never been honoured among us in the 
way she has been, I think, in India. Our 
Deity represents the male-principle only : 
the only woman we have had in our religi- 
ous scheme is the Mother of God, But she 
is not the wife of God. The conjugal 
relation has never been deified in our religi- 
ous consciousness. On the contrary, it has 
been indirectly condemned as essentially 
carnal. Pangs of child-birth, according to 
Hebraico-Christian tradition, are a punish- 
ment permanently meted out to humanity 
for the transgressions of the first parents. 
In your religion, however, the sex-relation 
has been idealised in a way absolutely 
unknown to our history and culture. 
Modern science, - the romance of biology 
and physiology, has just started rehabili- 
tating the sex-idea and the sex-function 
among us, and, thereby, even to impart an 
element of poetry and idealism to these, 
which you, in India, had from your ancient 
religion. Your highest religious synthesis 
presents the Deity not as representing 
merely the male-principle, but equally also 
the female-principle. And it is significant 
that in your scheme of the universe, the 
active principle is really not the male, not 
the Purusha, but the Female, the Prakriti. 
The idea of power and domination is 
associated, thus, not with man but with 
woman. Man’s power and activities are 
only apparent, but not real : the woman’s 
on the other hand, are not apparent but 
real. And here, it seems, your spiritual 
insight peered into the very souT of creation. 
Nature always works her greatest schemes 
in secret, Prakriti is Nature but Nature 
not merely working in matter but equally 
working also in man. Prakriti is the name 
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of the energising, the lemafe, principle in 
creation. Woman is the prototype of l^^riti. 
Man is the prototype of Purnsha. Logically, 
Purusha is before Prakriti ; bur it is only 
a logical but has no chronological 

priority. Logically, again, Purusha i$ 
superior to Prakriti : but logic and actual** 
ity are not the same. And, actually, there- 
fore, there is neither superiority nor 
inferiority, nor even any equality or inequal- 
ity, between the two. These questions, 
in fact, never arise in regard to the parts 
of an organic whole. Purusha and 
Prakriti constitute one organic whole. 
They are differentiated, but never separated, 
from each other. They are mutually 
interdependent. They mutually supplement 
each other. And where two entities are 
mutually dependent upon each other, are 
so constituted that the one is perpetually 
imperfect without the other, and both 
joined together, form one organic whole, 
there the question of equality or inequality 
or of superiority or inferiority, dependence 
or independence, can never arise. To 
raise any such questions in regard to such 
entities, is to ignore the very fundamental 
nature and constitution of these entities. 
If I understand it aright, this seems to me 
the underlying philosophy tha* has hitherto 
dominated your national ideals of the 
man-and-woman relation. 

« « « « 

The Cult of the Mother and the 
Cult of the Maiden. 

The especial ideals that have, from very 
ancient times, regulated this relation among 
you has created a great and holy cult, the 
cult of the mother, in your country. In 
Europe, as 1 have already said, these ideals 
have developed what may be called, though 
in a much looser way, the cult of the 
maiden. I do not forget, that the Hindu 
too has his own cult of the maiden. But 
there is a wide difference between our cult 
of maidenhood and yours. You worship 
the maiden as the promise of coming 
motherhood: yOu see in her the future 
mother. Our cult of the maiden is not 
like this : we see in the maiden, not the 
future mother, though of course, she will 
be one, in due time*^but the future wife. 
Both the cult of the mother and the cult 
of the maiden among you are centred 


:aTOund the functions and ideals of mater- 
nity. We have^; practically, no cult of the 
mother; and our cult of the maiden has 
grown out of our ideas of the nuptial 
function and relation. The maiden is the 
most important person in our society; it 
is she who is most sought after, most petted 
and courted, and both the wife and the 
mother have to give way to hetv She is 
an “unappropriated blessing,*’ a prize 
which men strive to secure. In olden times 
she played the role of the queen in our i 
tournaments : now she plays the same role ! 
in our social functions. The wife is some- i 
body’s “property”, she has been “appro- 
priated” by some one : the mother has had 
her day, and is more or less of a pensioner 
in social life, retired from active service 
and they both must give way to the maiden. 
And when woman is placed at her best 
and highest as maiden, and in this way, 
as a person to be wooed, a prize to be won, 
a blessing to be appropriated, she naturally 
receives a kind of homage which she does 
not get among people who emphasise, in 
their ideas and ideals of womanhood, not 
her maidenhood but essentially her mother- 
hood. The desire to please, dominates the 
attitudes and activities of the wooer 
towards the wooed. The very uncertainties 
of his position, make him excessively 
mindful of little courtesies. He is perpe- 
tually on the look out to render some little 
service to the object of his wooing. H 
she drops her handkerchief, he is the 
first to stoop down to pick it up. If she 
is going for a drive, he rushes to lend her 
his hand to help her to get into her 
carriage. He yearns for feeling the perfume 
of her breath, or the touch of her fingers ! 
Her nearness sends a thrill through his 
frame I And these are the realities that 
originally stood at the back, if not of all, 
in any case, of most of the chivalric ways 
of the European male in his dealings with 
his wcMtienkind. In social history and evo- 
lution, conventionalities or customs that 
have their original in one relation of life, m 
one kind of psychological conditions, often- 
times extend to other relations alsb, andt 
thus, become a general code of sociaj 
conduct. And* therefore, this so-called 
chivalry of the European r ces, tbat had its 
origlnf . clearly, first in the desire to 
please, noble datnes and lovely maidens, 
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oftentimes in course of wooing thcmV and, 
next in the natural anxiety of all traly 
heroic persona to help the weak and the 
helplessi became graduaHy a common 
matter of social courtesy, a fortn of noblesse 
oblige. The real value of all this chivalry, 
as a sign and symbol of the European man’s 
true estimate of his woman, must, however, 
be sought for in the history of its origin, 
and not in the sphere or manner of its 
subsequent use and application. It had 
its origin in sex-reference.. When it became 
a mere rule of social life, and the original 
sex-reference no longer consciously worked 
behind it, it symbolised another sentiment, 
namely the natural pleasure and duty of 
the strong to serve and help the weak. 
Originally, chivalry bent its knees before 
woman, drawn by her beauty : subsequently, 
it commenced to continue the same service 
to her, moved by pity for her weakness. 
It did not openly declare that the woman 
was weak, but only looked upon her as 
“a delicate little creature.” The age of 
chivalry was • the age of great physical 
strength, and equally of great social service, 
in and through which this physical strength 
found its highest satisfaction and fulfilment. 
The strong took as much pride and pleasure 
in fighting the strong as in serving the 
weak. The service of woman, — of “the 
weaker sex”, became, thus, a common 
feature of mediaeval manners in Europe. 
In rendering all this apparent homage to 
woman, European chivalry, however, put 
a prominent badge of rudimentary infe- 
riority upon womanhood. She represents 
among us, therefore, the weaker sex. I do 
not know if you have anything like this, 
our “weaker sejr,” in your native language 
^nd literature.^ And because woman was 
■■'■garded, and openly acclaimed, as the 
weaker sex, she became an object of some 
tender regard ; and, as if to compensate 
for this weakness and inferiority, the 
generous European man commenced, when 
mated to him, to call her his 
better half.’* ^.Indeed, a careful analysis 
our life anq custonis, would seem to 
prove that the position Which woman has 
itherto occupied in our Western civillsa- 
'On, has been essentially based upon pity, 

* In Sanskrit we have Abala as an equivalent of 
in English.— Ed. Af. 
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upon . kindness lor the Weak, upon natural 
sex-instinct, hallowed no doubt, by refined 
poetry and delicate romance, but stilt not 
appreciably spiritualised by higher religion. 
Of course, humanity being an organic 
whole, it exists everywhere, among all the 
races of men, in all its wholeness or fulnesk, 
—in some expressed more fully than 
perhaps in others, but no jot or tittle of 
this Fullness is absent from any man or any 
race. So, in Europe also there has been 
the growth of truly spiritual ideals in the 
man-and-woman relation, as in India also 
there is a good deal of carnalism and 
brutality in many a man’s view of his 
womenkind. I do not deny all this. What 
I mean to emphasise here is, not the 
presence of exceptions in either of these 
civilisations, but the things that are pre- 
dominant in these two great world- 
cultures. 

If, thus, in Europe, as I have tried to 
point out in the above, ideas cancerning 
woman have taken the form of what I have 
called the cult of the maiden ; in India, 
and particularly among the Hindus, these 
have created what may well be called^ 
the cult of the mother. In Europe, a 
stranger meeting a woman, would call 
her “Miss”, if she is young, or “madam”, 
if she is elderly. I'he former is a contfa<:- 
tion of mistress, and the latter is derived 
from French, ma, my and dawc, lady, 
which in Latin is mea domina. In neither of 
these addresses you find any reference to 
the fundamental function of womanhood, 
as recognised by the Hindu, the function, 
namely, of maternity. But in India, 
among the Hindus, it is the dominating 
idea of the concept woman. The holiest of 
the holy Brahmin in Southern India, 
I am assured, feels absolutely no hesi- 
tation in addressing an unknown Pariah 
woman, one of the so-called “un- 
touchable” castes, as “Amma” or mother. 
This mother is the ordinaty way of address- 
ing women of all ages and classes in India, 
by those who are not related to them. In 
no Coiintry in our civilisation, have we, so 
far as 1 know, any text similar to that well- 
knOWn Sanskrit injunction,— “Look upon 
other people’s wives as your mother.” And 
where this is the central conception of nian 
rejgardtog the woman, quite a different 
kind of social etiquette must necessarily 
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grow in the relations betsyeen the two 
sexes. Mother is not a person thiit>l|^s to 
be wooed, but only to be worshipped. '^Her 
affection and her love is assured, and endures 
irrespective of our acts or attitudes towards 
her. This affection has not to be earned 
by little services. Like all the great things 
of nature, like the air that we breathe and 
live upon, like the warmth of the sun which 
is the support of the life both of animals 
and vegetables, like the light of day that 
lights our path, like all these elementals, 
the mother^s love comes naturally to us for 
its own self-fulfilment, and, in realising 
itself, at the same time it blesses us too. 
There is a freedom of the heart born of 
absolute and unsha en and unshakable confi- 
dence in her love, in all our relations with 
our mother. And this freedom absolves us of 
the ordinary formalities of the other social 
relations. A young man or woman may 
even desire that the object of his or her 
love, the maiden or man whom they may 
be wooing, may be overtaken with some 
great calamity with a view to give them 
an opportunity of rendering loving service 
or proving the strength of their affections. 
But what son or daughter ever desires 
that the mother should be ill so that she 
might receive proof of their love? Yet 
this service the mother gets whenever she 
actually stands in need of it. The women 
in India are treated similarlv. Men make 
no fuss about them, do not vie with one 
another to give them small tokens of their 
regard. But all (he same, there is the same 
respect for womanhood, as you find in any 
other country. Indeed, it seems that the 
Hindu has carried his regard for the gentler 
sex even far beyond the plane of humanity, 
'fhe father chastises the boy and sometimes 
with apparent cruelty, but social decorum 
forbids the application of the same chastise- 
ment to the girl. She is to be reared with 
temdernesR, eclucated with care, protected 
with sleepless vigilance, but never to be 
chastised. There are wife-beaters in India 
as there arc in England ; but in neither 
country do they represent in anv way the 
general social ideal. But while it is 
cowardice to strike a woman here, it is 
irreligion in India. The female of every 
species is almost an object of reverence to 
the Hindu. The Hindu who offers animal 
sacrifices to his gods, kills the male animals 


only, never t^e females. The meat of he-goat 
is permissible food to those who take meat 
but not of the she-goat. So it is with the 
poultry. The drake may be killed and 
eaten and the gander, but never the duck 
or the goose. And all this shows the deep 
regard of the Hindu for the functions of 
motherhood. And the entire relation 
between the two sexes in Hindu society is 
regulated by this primary sentiment. 

In India, therefore, they seem to have 
realised from of old the truth of Tolstoy’s 
dictum that God made one law for man, 
the law of labour, and another for woman, 
the law of maternity. And the moment 

you accept this dictum, the sphere of 
activities of the two sexes at once divides 
of itself. The home becomes the dominion 
of the one, and the field, the market, the 
Court, the Exchange, dominion of the other. 
The woman’s proper sphere becomes her 
family. It is here that she must not only 
find the legitimate field of her activities, 
but also seek for all her enjoyments. Nature 
has so made woman that she cannot 

spend all the hours of her day or every 
day in her month in out-door occupations 
or amusements. Rest, quiet, freedom from 
worry and hurrv, work and recreation that 
soothe but do not excite or irritate the 
nerves, all these are absolute physiological 
needs of the woman who is to be a mother. 

Ifi primitive culture, men and women 

w'orked together, sometimes even the harder 
and more toilsome duties of life being 
placed upon the shoulders of the woman. 
But as civilisation advances the sphere of 
activities of the sexes is gradually divided, 
the w'oman becoming more and more the 
mistress of the house and the man the 
master of all outer concerns. I'o break up 
this division seems almost like a relapse 
into barbarism and primitive culture. 

Woman under Modern Kconomic 
Pressure. 

But whether we like it or not, the old 
ideals and conditions of woman’s life are 
being rapidly broken up under the relentless 
pressure of modern industrialism. I ke 
situation is, I think, not as yet so hopeless 
in India as it undoubtedly is in Europe or 
America. And this is due to the old joint 
family system which has not been conv 
pletely broken up as yet in India, b 
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condemned, no doubt, by our copy-book 
economists as a great economic evil, being 
the nursery of lazy drones. But lazy drones 
are to be found in every community eastern 
or western, but only among the wealthier 
classes. We have them even in England 
without the joint-family system. There is 
hardly a wealthy family in this country 
who have not men and women who sow not 
vet they reap, who weave not but are yet 
dressed In all the glories of our changing 
fashions. But the masses^ whether here or 
n India, have really no drones in their 
family-hive, for the simple reason that they 
cannot afford to have them. Phe poor 
Indian family compelled to live literally 
from hand to mouth, cannot support any 
lazy drones. But the joint-family system 
helps there to protect the indiv iduals, and 
specially the women and the children, from 
that cruel economic pressure which is 
manifestly breaking up western family-life 
and destroying both the manhood and the 
womanhood of the European races. Every 
man, and every woman also, in the Indian 
joint-family has to work hard to help to keep 
the family pot boiling. But love usually 
inspires their labours ; and wherever in 
any joint economic effort or struggle, the 
natural human affections stand as the 
inspiring and the regulative force, there is 
always a natural and uplifting rivalry 
between the workers as to who should 
bear the heaviest burden and do the 
hardest work. Where labour is regu- 
lated by human affections, the State has 
no need to interfere with it in the interest 
of the young and the weak. Under the 
co-operative system of the joint-family, the 
head of the family is practically the 
employer of labour, and the general fore- 
mJin of works, And where one’s father 
or husband or brother is one’s employer 
and foreman, and where the fruits of one’s 
labours go to the common purse of the 
family, out of which the normal wants of 
all are equally supplied, there must neces- 
grow an almost perfect system of 
division of labour, eacfi individual being 
put to do not merely that which he or she 
>8 best able to do economically, which is 
^he economic principle of division of labour, 
but being permitted to do only just as 
rnuch as he or she can undertake consist- 
ently with the requirements of personal 


health and happiness, which, indeed, is 
really the higher ethical principle of 
division of labour. Ehe joint-family system, 
working under the impulse of natural 
human affections, thus works out the 
principle of division of labour not only 
economically but morally also. Under 
conditions such as these, the individual can 
hardly be reduced to the position of a 
mere economic factor, a machine or instru- 
ment for the production of commodity ; 
and neither woman nor child has to cam 
their bread in the sense in which they hsive 
to do so in an essentially competitive and 
capitalist economic system. In India the 
solidarity of the family-life has been largely 
kept up, and with it the natural division 
of the respective spheres of activities of the 
two sexes has so far been practically main- 
tained, in the economic field. How long 
it will be preserved under tne impact of 
modern western industrialism and capital- 
ism, it is difficult to say. In Europe and 
America, however, it has been almost com- 
pletely broken up. 

And it is partly due to the social economy 
that has prevailed in western countries for 
ages past, and partly, no doubt, to their 
present competitive capitalist system. 
Indeed, this capitalist system could not 
have possibly grown so rapidly and 
luxuriantly here if the very structure of 
European society had not been essentially 
individualistic. I he joint-family system 
is almost unknown in Europe. Our law 
of primogeniture has long since destroyed 
the fundamental solidarity of the family- 
life, as it is known under the joint-family 
system. Even the natural affections, 
deprived of the support that the communitj' 
of economic interests lends to them in 
countries where the joint-family system 
obtains, have become naturally enfeebled, 
and are, therefore, easily liable to break 
down under the economic strain of bur 
industrial civilisation. I’his economic 
struggle and competition have developed 
a spirit of independence and a special code 
of economic honour which deter people 
from receiving financial help or eupport 
even from their own flesh and blood, until 
at any rate it comes in the form of an 
unexpected inheritance or legacy. And 
the need thus imposed upon each indivi- 
dual to work for what is called an 
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independence, which means rfe'^itly a jgrivate 
banking account, has rendered it 'al^riEirast 
impossibk to maintain the old and 
healthy division in the respective spheres of 
labour of men and women. The only form 
of co-operr-tivc labour between man and 
woman known in the West is in the 
husband-and-w'ife-relation. But the in- 
creasing difficulties in the way of women 
getting tnarried and having a home and 
family of their own, have considerably 
narrowed the field of this co-operation. 
Driven, therefore, by cruel economic needs, 
women are increasingly invading the field 
of work hitherto exclusively occupied by 
men. It is really not of their own choos- 
ing. They are simply driven to do so 
by economic forces that are continually 
bearing down on them, with such 
cruel disregard of their physical and 
ph ysiological, as well as of their intellectual 
and moral peculiarities. Thus has grown 
up a keen rivalry between the sexes here. 
And wherever there is such rivalry betw^een 
one section of the community and another., 
there the stronger section invariably put up 
all kinds of exaggerated claims to natural 
superiority over their weaker competitors 
trying to claim a new recognition and 
status. The so-called classes have every- 
where denied to the masses those superior 
intellectual and moral capacities that 
they have claimed . as an almost original 
endowment for themselves. The governing 
classes have similarly always denied to the 
governed the capacity to manage their 
own afiairs. Upon ihe denial of these 
superior and specific virtues and natural 
aptitudes to their rivals, the favoured 
few in every country and in every age have 
sought to base their moral authority or 
predominance oyer those who are below 
them. So men, top, in our civfUsation, 
have long tried to justify the exclusion of 
women from every sphere of economic 
activities where the latter has shown a 
desire to enter into inconvenient competition 
with their erstw'hile “lords and masters”, 
on the ground that they are naturally 
inferior to the stronger sex not only in 
physique, but also in intellect and morals. 

Ths ‘‘Rights of Wom»n” MovxmeKt. 

The ** Rights of Women Movement” in 
Europe qame as a protest against these 


pretensions of the stronger sea* and the 
position of intellectual and economic 
inferiority to which the women were relegat- 
ed. Female education in the true sense of 
the term^ having for its object the fullest 
development of the liuman personality by 
the highest cultivation of every individual’s 
intellectual and moral capacities, is as 
much a new thing in Europe as it is in 
India. Fifty years ago, even here, women 
were trained simply to di.scharge their 
functions as wives and mothers. They had 
no entrance into the universities. Even 
to-day, they are admitted to the examina- 
tions for degree in some of the universities 
only on sufferance. In Society they enjoyed 
always a certain amount of freedom, and 
the women of the higher classe.s had to 
acquire certain so-called accomplishiMi;!i!«. 
the object of which was to fit them for theis 
social duties. But the woman’s personality 
was never fully recognised. It was against 
this state of things that John Stuart Mill 
raised his protest in his historic essay on 
the Subjection of Women. John Stuart Mill 
was a child of the eighteenth century 
Illumination. His protest against the 
subjection of women was based upon the 
general philosophy of individual freedom 
of that Illumination, The position of 
wpman had hitherto been regulated by 
status, and , their duties and functions 
determined entirely by their place in 
Society. It was practically the application 
of the old pagan view of society to the 
case of women. Christianity had freed 
man from the pagan rule of status. The 
Lutheran protest had set up his claims to 
the rights of personality. The French 
Revolution had carried that propaganda to 
its logical conclusion by asserting the 
dogma of the equality of man, which found 
concrete expression in the declaration of 
the rights of man. The movement for the 
rights of women came as a necessary 
sequence to all this. 

The Suffragist is thus quite a legitimate 
child of our modern Western civilisation. 
Even the so-called Suffragette, who breaks 
windows, hunts Cabinet Ministers, chams 
herself to chairs and pillars at public 
meetings with a view to protect herself 
against summary ejection, and who 
eagerly gpt^ to prison with a view to force 
her rights upon the attention of the public, 
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_^is only walking in the footsteps of those 
who have built up the present free political 
institutions of Europe. If she has declared 
a mild war against constituted authority, 
it is only what the who stand for that 
authority to-day had themselves done, with 
infinitely greater violence ahd fury, at one 
time, to secure what they called their just 
rights. No representation, no taiation : 
this is a fundamental principle of the 
politics of European democracy. The 
structure of European society being what 
it is, it is a necessary "political principle 
nere. And if it be so, the woman pay 
taxes as well as the men. why then should 
they not have the same franchise as is 
enjoyed by the men ? The question is 
simply unanswerable. In fact, those who 
have tried to answer it, in the recent debate 
in the House of Commons on the Women’s 
vSuffrage Bill, have actually shifted that 
old basis of democracy. Mr. F. E. Smith 
did not hesitate to say that “Votes were 
to the sword exactly what bank-notes 
were to gold — the one was effective only 
because the other was believed to be 
behind it.” In other words, the old 
principle of no representation no taxation, 
has been substituted to-day by the new 
principle enunciated here by Mr. Smith, 
namely, no sword, no votes. And whether 
the women succeed or they fail, this new 
principle offers an ample justification to all 
the militant methods of the Suffragists. 

But modern European democracy will 
have to grant the franchise to woman 
sooner or later. They cannot refuse it 
without altering the very fundamental 
basis upon whicjEi it has built itself up. The 
basis of our democracy is the doctrine or 
dogma of rights. Indeed, the whole of our 
modern civilisation is built upon this 
dogma. Ever since the Lutheran protest, 
Christendom has been engaged in securing 
‘ts rights. We started with claiming our 
bght of private judgment in matters of 
faith. It was the charter of our intellectual 
freedom. To this we owe all our marvell- 
ous achievements in scientific research, 
I^rom religion we gradually commencedi 
^0 apply this dogma to politics, and called 
those forces into being which broke out 
with such fury in the French Revolution, 
for the last hundred years and more 
have been carrying on this same 


struggle, hoVr in one department of life and 
now in another | and we are still very far^ 
indeed, from the end of it. In economies' 
and industry, labour is asserting its rights 
against capital. In society, the masses 
are asserting their rights against the classes. 
In politics and administration, the ruled are 
asserting their rights against the rulers, and 
the woman against men. Even the peace 
and harmony of family life has been 
attacked by this dogma ; and the wife is 
claiming her right against the husband, 
and even the rights of children are not 
infrequently sought to be enforced agamst 
their parents. And the inevitable result 
of it all is a general disruption of alt the 
old social and moral bonds that at one 
time contributed to the peace and progress 
of Society. 

Working out our Karma. 

In and through all this, however, Europe 
is only working out her own accumulated 
Karma. The finer spirits among us, whether 
of men or women, do not like this struggle. 
But they cannot avoid it. To try to avoid 
it would mean, in the present state of our 
society, decadence and death. For Europe, 
this struggle is the fulfilment of the very 
law of life and progress. Our way lies 
through this desert. The old basts of 
society was everywhere status. But though 
the rule of status secured, at an early stage 
of social evolution, the stability of the social 
order, and thereby made social progress 
possible ; after a certain point it became 
a positive hindrance to that progress itself. 
Status secured peace, but sacrificed person- 
ality. It reduced the human individual to a 
mere part and limb of the social organism, 
and denied thus to man as man and 
woman as woman, an end unto themselves. 
It stamped out what may be called the 
dynamic element of social evolution, and 
brought on a state of more or less social 
stagnation. Status was the earliest formula 
of association between individual members 
of Society. But in social evolution We 
require fresh formulas and principles of 
association at every progressive stage. The 
formula or principle of oiic stage 
cannot meet the needs of another, a 
later and a higher stage. The protest 
against this old formula of status, thus 
became necessary. The individual had to 
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be freed from the trammels of SocieJ^ and 
set upon the basis of his own personality. 
The formula of status thus was replaced 
by that of right. From status io right, this 
has been the course of social and ethical 
evolution here in Europe. 

Right, however, offers really no social 
synthei&is. It is the word of an anti- 
thesis. It is the cry of a protest. It is a 
forrnula, not of association, but of separa- 
tion and isolation. It is a principle of 
differentiation and not of integration. 
Both differentiation and integration are 
nece^ary processes of organic evolution. 
Social evolution is equally subject to 
these processes. Thus every differentiation 
must be followed by a fresh integration 
in which the evolutionary process is com- 
pleted. No differentiation can be an end 
unto itself. It must work up for its own 


annihilation in a higher integration. The 
doctrine of right has not done so, and 
therefore, it has given rise to all this strife 
and unrest in European society. Right 
must be succeeded and supplanted by 
duty. For, from status, through right, to 
duty, this is really the full Schema of social 
and ethical progress, as it has been reveaU 
ing itself in European history and experi- 
ence. In India, among the Hindus, I know, 
society advanced directly from status to 
duty, without the intervening protest of 
right. But the course of social evolution 
has been different among the European 
races. Here, so far, we have advanced 
from status to right, the conception of duty 
has yet to supercede this dogma of right. 
Until that is done, all our present conflicts 
must continue. 

E. Willis. 


INDIAN SHIPPING IN THP: TIMK OF AKBAR* 


D uring the period of Moghal Monarchy 
when the political unity of India 
was nearly attained after the lapse 
of centuries, an imperial naval establish- 
ment was founded and efficiently maintain- 
ed epecially in Bengal, the home of Indian 
ship-building. 

previous to Akbar, we have hardly any 
record of Indian naval activity except 
perhaps the two exploits of Babar, the one 
in 1528 A.D. when Babar fought a naval 
battle on the Ganges near Kanouj in which 
he seized about 30 or 40 of the enemy’s 
boats and the other achieved on the Gogra 
on which the army of Kharld collected 
1 00- 1 50 vessels and gave Babar battle. 

The Government of India under Akbar, 
however, as might be naturally expected, 
gave a great impetus to Indian shipping, 
and ship-building, specially in Bengal. 
The main source of our information is of 
course the Ayeen^i Akbart., that well-known 

* This is a chapter from the writer's monograph, 
'TndiaJi Shipping ; a history of the marHime activity 
of the. Indta^s from the earliest times' \ which has 
beai just sent to the press. — Ed. 


storehouse of animate details rogaivlii.:: 
the life and work of Akbar the Great. 
According to Abul Fazl, there were framed 
elaborate regulations for the organ!-. r 
of the naval department or admiralty, the 
‘office of Meer Behry' as it was called. 
These regulations will be found to be 
remarkably akin to, and in some respects 
will be even thought to have been antici- 
pated by, the regulations governing Chandra- 
gupta’s Admiralty about 1900 years earlier, 
which have been, as we have already seen, 
preserved for us In that monumental 
Sanskrit work, the Arthashastra of Kautilya. 

Akbar’s Admiralty had, broadly Speaking, 
/our /Mwcfiows to perform. The first was to 
see to the supply of ships and boatis for the 
purpose of navigation, and supervise their 
building. Vessels were built of various 
sizes and for various purposes. There were 
those built for the transportation ol 
elephants, and those of such construction 
as to be employed ill sieges, while others 
were meant for the conveyance ot 
merchandise. There AVere also ships wHch 
served for convenient habitations. The 
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Emperor had al&o pleasure-boats built with 
convenient apartments, and others on which , 
there were floating markets and. flower- 
gardens. Every part of Akbar’s empire 
abounded in ships, but the chief centres of 
ship-building were Bengal, Cashmeer, and 
Tata. In Allahabad and Lahore also were 
constructed ships of a size suitable for sea- 
vovages. Along the coasts of the ocean in 
the west, east, and south of India also large 
ships were built which were suitable for 
vovages. 

I'he second duty of Akbar’s Admlraltv was 
regarding the supply of men, of efficient 
mariners who knew the nature of tides, the 
deptlis of channels, the coasts to be avoided, 
and the character of the prevailing winds. 
Every ship required officers and men of the 
following titles and descriptions: — (i) The 
Sakhoda, or commander of the vessel who 
directed the course of the ship ; (2) the 
Maulltm (the mate) who knew the soundings, 
the situation of the stars, and guided the 
ship safe to her destination ; (3) the Tundeil 
who was the chief of the Khelasses or 
sailors ; (4) the Nakhoda Khesheb whose duty 
was to provide fuel for the people and 
assist in lading and unlading the sship ; ('5) 
the Strhenff who had to superintend the 
docking and launching of the ship ; '6) the 
Hhandarec who had charge of the ship’s 
stores; (7) the Keranee, or ship’s clerk, udio 
kept the accounts and also served out 
water to the people; (8) the SwX'nwjg'cer or 
helmsman of whom there W'ere sometimes 
20 in a ship; (9 the Pu ii;ree whose duty 
was to look out from the top of the mast 
and give notice when he saw land or a ship 
or discovered a storm rising or any other 
object worth observing; (10) the Goomiee 
or those particular khelasses who threw the 
water out of the ship; (ii) the gunners, 
who differed in number according to the 
size of the ship; (12) the Kherwah or 
common seamen who were employed in 
setting and furling the sails and in stopping 
leaks and in case of the anchor sticking fast 
'n the ground they had to go to the bottom 
of the water to set it free, 

1 be task of the Admiralty was ‘to 
^''atch the rivers’ for which an active resolute 
man was appointed who settled everything 
relat ive to the ferries, regulated the tonnage* 
provided travellers with boats at the 
*^oortest notice. Those who were not able 


to pay at the ferries were passed over 
gratis but no one was permitted to swim 
across a river. It was also the duty of this 
officer to hinder boats from travelling in 
the night except in cases of necessity. 
Nor was he to allow goods to be landed 
anywhere except at the public wharfs. 
Altogether the function of this officer 
very nearly corresponds to those of Chandra- 
gupia’s or Superintendent of Ships, 

The duty of the Admiralty was in 
regard to the imposition, realisation and 
remission of duties, Akbar is said to have 
remitted duties equal to the revenues of a 
kingdom. Nothing was exacted upon 
exports and imports excepting a trifle taken 
at the posts which never exceeded 2| per 
cent, and was regarded by merchants as a 
perfect remission. 

The Ayeen-i-Akbari also gives some 
details regarding the river tolls in Akbar’s 
time. For every boat was charged Re. i 
per kos at the rate of 1000 mans provided 
the boat and the men belong to one and 
the same owner. But if the boat belongs to 
another man and everything in the boat to 
the man wdio has hired it, the tax is Re. i 
for every 2 \ Kos. At ferry places an 
elephant has to pay lod for crossing ; a 
laden cart, ^d ; a cart empty, 2d,; a laden 
camel, id ; empty camels, horses, cattle 
w'ith their things, ^d ; cattle empty* jd ; other 
beasts of burden pay ’ d. which Includes 
the toll due by the driver, 20 people pay 
id. for crossing ; but they are often taken 
grafis.f 

As regards details relating to the 
development of shipping in f 3 engal, we 
have to refer to the abstract of Ausil 
Toamar Jummali. (original established 
revenue) of Bengal as settled in behalf of 
the Mogul Emperor, Akbar, about the 
year 1582, by Raja 7 'odar Mall, in which 
we find specific assignments for naval 
establishment. Some parganas were defi- 
nitely assigned for maintaining the Imperial 
Nowwara ( — flotilla). Under the head of 
Omleh Nowareh, we have mention of a 
naval establishment consisting, at the time 

• Ajfeen-t-Akbari, Gladwin’s Translation, pp. I93ff. 

f Blochmann’s translation. 

I See Granfs Analysis of the Finances of 
in the Fifth Report of the Select ^onimitUe 
alfair.s of the East India Company, Vol i, pp. 245, 
246, 270; and TayloFs Topography of Dacca, p. 194. 
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it was established by Akbar, of 3,000 yjsssels 
or boats but it was afterwards reduced? to 
768 armed cruisers and boats besides the 
number of vessels required to be furnished 
by the Zamindars in return for the lands 
they held as jaigeer. The whole expense 
of manning the fleet, including the wages 
of 923 Fringuan or Potuguese sailors, was 
estimated monthly at Rs. 29,282 which 
with constructing new vessels aud repairing 
the old ammounted annually to Rs. 8,43, 
452. The fleet was principally stationed 
at Dacca as its head quarters from which 
was performed its functions of guarding 
the coast of Bengal against the then very 
frequent incursions of the Moggs and other 
foreign pirates or invaders. Under the 
royal jurisdiction of ihe Nowwara or 
Admirality of Dacca was placed the whole 
coast from Mundclgaut (near the confluence 
of the Damodar and Rup Narain) to the 
Bundar of Balesore which was also liable 
to the invasion of the Moggs. In fact, the 
ordinary established rental of the whole 
country was then almost entirely absorbed 
in jaigeers and protecting the sea-coasts 
from the ravages of the Moggs or Arraka- 
nese, aided by the Portuguese, who inhabi- 
ted the port of Chatgaon, and who in the 
hope of benefiting through their commerce 
had also been allowed to make a settlement 
at Hugliw The jaigeers that were assigned 
to the Dacca District for the support 
of these military establishments of the 
country were computed to comprise nearly 
one-third of its extent. The Nowwara 
jaigeer, which was the principal assignment 
in the district, included the best lands of 
the Neabat and was sub-divided into num- 
bers of small Taluks which were granted 
to the boatmen and artificers of the fleet.* 
Besides the Pergunnahs assigned for the 
support of the Nowwara, a fruitful* source of 
revenue for the support of naval establishment 
was derived from the Mheer Baree^ which 
was a tax pn the building of boats varying 
from 8 As. to Rs. T-4as., according to thesize 
of the vessels. It was lievied upon all boats 
arriving at or leaving the naval head 
quarters whose crew were not residents of 
the district. **A beat proceeding to 
MoQfshidabad was charged at the rate of 8 as. 
per oar; to Calcutta 10 as.; and to Benares 

* Topdf^raphy and Statistics of Dacca hy Tzfktv 
(printril by order of Government, 1840). 


Rs. I. 8 as.— ^wliile boats arriving from 
these places were taxed at the rate of one, 
two, and four rupees per boat. The Mehal 
was originally confined to the city but it 
afterwards extended to the country, where 
it was exacted by the Zemindars and 
farmers from every boat that passed their 
estates. It was considered useful in leading 
to the detection of dacoits, as a registry 
of the boats, manjees, and boatmen 
belonging to the district was kept by the 
Zemindars.* 

As already pointed out, the naval estab- 
lishment at Dacca was necessitated by the 
depredations of the Arrakan pirates, both 
Mogg and Feringi, who used constantly to 
come by the water-route and plunder 
Bengal. “They carried off the Hindus and 
Moslems,... threw them one above another 
under the deck of their ships... and sold 
them to the Dutch, English and French 
merchants at the ports of the Deccan. 
Sometimes they brought the captives for 
sale at a high price to Famluk and the port 
of Balasore, which is a part of the Imperial 
dominions.”f With regard to their power 
it is said that “their cannons are beyond 
numbering, their flotilla exceeds the waves 
of the sea.”J rheir ships were so strongly 
made of timber with a hard core that 
“cannons could not pierce them.”§ They 
were such a terror to the Bengal navy that 
“whenever ioo war-ships of Bengal sighted 
4 ships of the enemy, if the distance 
separating them was great the Bengal crew 
showed fight by flighr.”|| 

The materials for the building of the 
royal Nowwara came from Sylhet which 
was then of great importance fyom its 
natural growth of ship-timbers which could 
be built into vessels of different sizes.^ The 
shipyards for the Mogg and Feringi fleet® 
were towards the South at Siindeep, a part 
of the kingdom of Arrakan. The Venetian 
traveller Cesare di Fedrici, writing about 

♦ Taylor's Topography ofDacca, pp. 198, 199. 

+ From the coruemporary Persian account of 
Shihabuddin talish in MS. Bodleian 589, Sachan and 
Ethe's Catalogue, entiy 240, translated by Prot. 
Jadunath Satkar in the J.. A. S. B* for June, i 9 ‘^ 7 ‘ 

X Ibid. 

f Ibid, 

‘ ^ Pa/ih Report of ihe Select Committee, 

§P- 444*5 
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the year 1565, ftates *‘that 200 ships %ere 
laden yearly with salt and that such was 
the abundance of rriaterials forship-building 
in this part of the country that Sultan of 
Constantinople found it cheaper to have 
his vessels built here than at Alexandria. * 
There was quite a large variety of 
vessels built and stationed at Dacca. 
Besides the 768 war-boats making up the 
Nowwara, there were State-barges for the 
use of Viceroys and two vessels magnifi- 
cently fitted up had annually to be 
despatched to the Emperor at Agra, though 
afterwards when the Mogul Government 
declined in vigour and the Nawabs of 
Bengal became virtually independent these 
state-boats, though avowedly sent for the 
use of His Majesty, never reached higher 
than Murshedabad. The State barges were 
distinguished by different names according 
to the figures on their prows as “Mohr- 
punkee” from that of a peacock, “Muggur- 
chera,” of an alligator, etc. Boating was 
then a general and favourite pastime with 
the rich as it was with the Nawabs.l 

Besides Bengal, the province of Sind also 
was a great centre of Indian shipping. 
Abul Fazl informs us that in the Circar of 
Thatta alone there could he found 40,000 
vessels ready for hire.J Lahori Bandar in 
tliose days was an important sea-port on 
the Indus and the fullowing account of 
the Labour regulations in force there given 
by Tarikh-i-Tahiri is very interesting : 
“Between the town of Thatta and Lahori 
Bandar is a distance of two day’s journey 
both by land and by water ; beyond this 
it is another day’s march to the sea. There 
is a small channel (called nar In the 
Inriguage of Thatta) communicating with 
the port which is unfordable. Between the 
port and the ocean there is but one inhabited 
spot, called Suimiani. Here a guard 
nging to the Mir Bandar, or port master, 
'^vith a loaded piece of ordnance, is always 
stationed. Whenever a ship enters the 
creek, It intimates its approach by firing 
a gun, which is responded to by the guard- 
house, in ord^r, by that signal, to inform 

* Taylor’s Topography of Dacca, 
t Taylor’s Topography of Dacca, pp. 98,268. 

+ “The means of locorpation is by boat of which 
^yerc are many kinds, large and .smaller, to the number 
oj 4<)|000.’’ Jarret’s Translation of the Ayctn^i Akhari, 

n, p. si's. 
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the people at the port, of the arrival of a 
strange vessel. These, again, instantly send 
word of its arrival to the merchants of 
Thatta, and then embarking on boats, repair 
to the place where the guard is posted. 
Ere they reach it, those on the look-oiit 
have already inquired into the nature of the 
ship. Every vessel and trader must undergo 
this questioning. All concerned in the 
business now go in their boats (ghrabs) to the 
mouth of the creek. If the ship belong 
to the port it is allowed to move up and 
anchor under Lahori Bandar; if it belong 
to some other part, it can go no farther, its 
cargo is transferred into boats, and forward- 
ed to the city.^*-”' 

We may now refer to some of the naval 
engagements of Akbar’s reign. In 1580 Raja 
Todar Mall who had been directed to fit out 
1,000 boats (kishtl) and ghrabs, at Agra, was 
sent by the Emperor to settle the revenues of 
Gujrat.f In 1590, Akbar sent Khan-i^Khanan 
against Mirza Jani Beg of Thatta, who pre- 
tended to independence, whereupon the Mirza 
sent 120 armed ghrabs and 200 boats against 
him. In each of these ghrabs there were 
carpenters for quickly repairing the damages 
that might be caused by guns. Some of 
jani Beg’s ghrabs were manned by Feringhi 
soldiers. Jani Beg eventually was defeated, 
fled and was pursued till he offered 
terms giving up to the Imperial General 
30 ghrabs among other things.^ In 1574, 
Akbar opened his long continued campaign 
against Behar and Bengal and sent the 
Khan Khanan Munim Khan with the 

imperial forces against Daud, who was 

putting up near Patna and Hajipur. The 
Emperor determined to personally direct 
the operations and embarked in a huge 
fleet, carrying “all his equipments and 

establishments, armour, drums, treasure, 

carpets, kitchen utensils, stud, etc., etc. Two 
large boats were specially prepared for his 
own accomodation.” When he reached 
Patna by boat, he gave orders for the 
reduction of the fort of Hajipur and ‘^Khan 
Alam was sent off with 3,000 men in boats 
with the materials required for a siege.” 
After the fall of Hajipur, Daud fled in a 
boat, and Patna fell into the hands of the 
Emperor who appointed Khan Khanan to 
♦ Elliot, vol, I, p. 227. 

+ Elliot, Vol. Ill, p. 370- 
I Elliot, Vol. I, pp. 247—52, TanM-i-MasTtmi. 
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the government of Bengal giving him all 
the boats which he had brought dowsiiii^^rom 
Agra with ' a large army. But Bengal %as 
not easily pacified. The Moghul Jaigirdars 
in Bengal and Behar attempted to defy 
Akbar’s authority. I'he Afghans also 
availed themselves of this opportunity, 
took up arms and made themselves master 
of Orissa and part of Bengal. Finding that 
the Afghan and Moghul officers were defiant 
Akbar appointed Hindu governors of Bengal 
of whom Todar Mall was the first. The 
second was Raja Man Singha of Jaipur, who 
ruled Bengal from 1589 — 1604. 

It was during Man Singha’s Viceroyalty 
that we find a remarkable outburst of naval 
activity in Eastern Bengal and proofs of 
a naval ojganisation, that was being slowly 
and silently built up by the efforts of some 
of the independent Hindu landlords of 
Bengal, while the Mogul Government was 
busy establishing the Nmvwarah at Dacca. 
The chief centres of this Hindu naval 
activity wereSripur, Bakla or Chandradvvipa 
in the south-east of the modern district of 
Backergunj and Chandikan, which is 
identified with the Saugor island. The 
Lord of Sripura was Kedar Roy who was 
quite a naval genius but hardly sufficiently 
known. He had many men-of-war kept 
ailways in readiness in his ship-yards and 
naval stations. In 1602 he recovered the 
Island of Sandwipa from the Moguls and 
placed its Government in the hands of the 
Portuguese under Carvalius. This, however, 
roused the jealousy and alarm of the King 
qf Arracan who forthwith despatched 150 
vessels of war, large and small, to conquer 
Sandwipa. Kedar Roy, equal to the 
occasion, at once sent 100 vessels of war in 
aid of his allies. In the battle that was 
fought, the allies of Kedar Roy came off 
victorious, and they captured 149 of the 
enemy’s vessels. The King of Arracan 
fared equally worse in his second attempt 
against Kedar Koy’s allies, although he 
despatched so many as 1000 war-vessels 
against them. But Kedar F 4 oy had to face 
a more powerful enemy in another direction 
about the same time. For Raja Man Singh, 
the then Viceroy of Bengal, was convinced 
of the necessity of extinguishing the power 
and independence of Kedar Roy and sent 
Manda Roy with loo war-vessels for the 
purpose. But in the battle that was fought^ 


Manda Roy was slain. This however only 
incited Man Singh to make a second and 
far stronger attempt to subdue Kedar Roy 
in A.D. 1604. Kedar Roy. equipped w-ih 
full 500-, rnen-of-war,* first toi)k the offensivi-, 
besieged the Moghul General Kilmak at 
Srinagara, but was eventually himself taken 
prisoner after a furious cannonade. He 
was brought before Man Singh, but he soon 
died of his wounds. 

Bakla also was another important centre 
of naval strength in Bengal under the 
famous landlord Ram Chandra Roy. His 
escape w/th his life from the clutches of 
Protapacfitya of Jessore in a boat furnished 
with guns and propelled by 64 oarsmen 
is a we/l-known fact.f The reputation of 
Ram Chandra as a hero was fully main* 
tained by his son and successor Kirti- 
narayan, who was equally skilful in naval 
war/are and succeeded in ousting the 
Fennghis from their settlement.s near the 
mouths of the Meghna. His alliance was 
courted even by the Nawab of Dacca. 

But by far the most important seat of 
Hindu maritime power of the times in 
Bengal was that established at Chandikan 
or Saugor Island by the constructive genius 
of Protapaditya, the redoubtable ruler of 
Jessore. Number of meri-of-war were 
always found to be kept ready for battle 
and in a sea-worthy condition at that 
naval station. There were also three other 
places where Protap built his shipyards 
and dockyards : these were Dudhali, 
Tahajaghata and Chakasri, where his 
ships were built, repaired and kept. 

But the maritime activity of Bengal in 
this period found its scope not only in war, 
but also in the gentler arts of peace. 
Foreign writers and travellers who visited 
Bengal in the sixteenth century speak in 
high terms of the wealth flowing from her 
brisk sea-borne trade and the greatnes and 
magnificence of some of her ports. Purchas 
describes Bengal as “plentiful in rice, 
wheat, sugar, ginger, long-pepper, cc^tton 

• Takmilla-^l^^A^arnaina m Kllioi, Vol. VI, p. 

f Cf. the following p.'iss.tge from the Ohaiakti' 
karikat the Sanskrit chronicle of the period : — 

ilfwfiK f 

if if # 

For,, information regarding Bengali maritime 
activitv of this j'** '^.d I am indebted to Sryukta Nik*”' 
Naih U.»x ' »\.)rk on Bengali. 
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ami silk, and enjoying also a very whole- 
some air.” Varthema {1503 — 1508) says of 
Ik ngal : “This country abounds more in 
,rrain, flesh of every kind, in great 
quantity of sugar, also of ginger, and of 
ahunclance of cotton than any country in 
rhc world”. Ralph Fitch, probably the 
first English traveller to Bengal (1586), 
mentions some of the ports and marts of 
Bengal. One of these was Tanda, where 
there was “great trade and traffic of cotton 
and cloth.” Another was Bacla which “is 
very great and plentilul, and hath store 
of rice, much cotton cloth, and cloth of 
silk”. The third was Sripur with its “great 
store of cotton cloth”. Of the fourth viz.^ 
Sonnrf^aon, he says : “Here is best and 
finest cloth made of cotton that is in all 
India. Great store of cotton cloth goeth 
from hence, and much rice, wherewith 
they serve all India, Ceilon, P^gu, 
Malacca, Sumatra and many other places*’. 
Satgaon was another great emporium of 
Bengal for foreign commerce and is thus 
described by Fitch: “Satgam is a fair city 
for a city of the Moors and very plentiful 
of all things. Here in Bengal they have 
every day in one place or other a great 
market which they call ‘Chandeun’ and 
they have many great boats which they 
call pencose, wherewithal they go from 
place to place and buy rice and manv 
other things ; these boats have 24 or 26' 
oars to row them, they be of great 
burthen”... Bengal was also noted for her 
salt-trade, the centre of which was 
Sandwipa whence “300 ships are yearly- 
laden with salt.” 

But perhaps the most important commer- 
cial centre of Bengal in this period was 
the city of Gowr, the history’^ of which may 
he traced as far back as the days of the 
Bala and Sena Kings. As the place 
was surrounded on all sides by rivers 
it naturally gave a great impetus 
to ! ;.-i!-bullding and maritime activity, of 
which the first proofs we get in the time of 
the Pala Kings. In the Khalimpur copper- 
plate inscription of Dharmapala Deva, there 
IS a reference to bridges* of boats built for 

‘Now from his 
camp of victory, pitched ^at Pataliputra where 
I manifold fleets of boats proceeding on the path of 
'’f Bhnjjrirathl make it seem as if a series of mountain. 


the transport of armies, and also to an 
officer called Tarik who was the geneiial 
superintendent of boat.s. In some of tliMS 
copper-plate inscriptions of the Sena Kings 
also, there is mention of naval force as an 
element of their military organisation.* 
Under the Musulman Kings of Bengal, Gour 
continued to grow in prosperity and import- 
ance. We have already seen how in the 
fifteenth century ambassadors from China 
to Bengal and from Bengal to China used 
to carry presents as tokens of mutual 
friendship between the sovereigns of both 
the countries. fn the sixteenth century 
under the rule of the Husain Shah dynasty, 
the city attained its greatest splendour, 
Husain Shah (1498-1520 A. d.) himsell 
maintained a powerful fleet with which he 
once invaded Assam.t In Hunter’s Statisti- 
cal Account of Bengal^ there is a story 
related about one Shaik Bhik of Gour, 
a cloth merchant, who once “set sail for 
Russia with three ships laden with silk 
cloths, but two of his ships were wrecked 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
Persian Gulf.” Accounts of the magnifi- 
cence of the city are given by foreign 
travellers who visited Bengal about this 
time. Varthema (1503 1508) mentions how 

from “the city of Banghella” (Gour) sail 
every year “50 ships laden with cotton 
and silk stuffs.” De Banos gives the follow- 
ing description of the city based on the 
accounts of Portuguese travellers who 
visited it in the reign of Mahmud HI. 
(1532 — 1538 A. D.) — “The chief city of 
the kingdom is called Gouro. It is said 
to be three of our leagues in length and 
contain 200,000 inhabitants. The streets 
are so thronged with the concourse and 
traffic of people that they cannot force 
their way past. A great parr of the houses 
of this city are stately and well-wrought 
buildings.” Mannel de Farva of Souza§ 
wrote ; “The principal city Gouro steated 
on the bank of the Ganges, three leagues 
in length, containing one million and two 

tops had been sunk to build another causeway . ’ 
(Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, 1896-97, p. 249). 

* ■ • • • • • 

f Blockman's Koch Behar and Assam in the J.A. 
S. B. 1872, Pt. I, No. J. 
t Vol. VII, p. 95. 

§ Portuguese Assia, Stevens, Vol. I. Chapu IX, 
pp. 4 I 5 - 6 - 
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hundred thousand 

fortified; along the streets which aref^^de 
and straight, rows of trees too shade ‘Sie 
people, which sometimes in such nuinbefs 
that some are trod to death.” Besides 
these foreign notices of the prosperity of 
Gdur we have also some native accounts 
still extant. We have already made 
extracts from the account contained in 
Kavikankan^Chandi of the adventures of 
the merchant Ohanapati who lived many 
years in Gour and of his son Srimanta who 
sailed inquest of his father to Sinhala in 
ships of 100 yards length and 20 yards 
breadth with prows shaped like Makara, 
or the head of an elephant or a lion. In 
one of the old folk-songs of Gamhhtra* 
belonging to Malda district there is an 
interesting reference to another merchant 
of the name of Dhanapaty who sailed 
from Delhi to Gotir in ships that occupied 
so much of the river that there was scarcely 
any room left for bathing or taking water-j 
According to Malda local tradition pre- 
served in some old Bengali MSS., there 
were several Arab merchants who settled in 
Gour for purposes of commerce. One of 
the MSS. gives a glowing description, 

• For an account of these folk-sonj?s, see an article 
in tht Sahitfa Pariskat Patrika, Vol. XV I, Nos. i, 2, 
from the pen of Sj. Hari Dass Palit of the Dharampur 
National School, Malda, who has devoted himself to 
the study of the antiquities of Gour. 

t flRTO WI 

w w fro 

^ qrfir I 


through the mouth of Chamban Ali, a 
merchant from Bagdad, of the port of Gour 
as seen from the opposite side of the river 
and of the innumerable ships and boats 
testifying to the vastness of its maritime 
trade. Some light is thrown on the growth 
of the ship-building industry of Gour by an 
old Bengali MS., a poem, called Manasa 
Mangai by Jagajjiban. The merchant 
Chand Saodagar summons to his presence 
the master craftsman named Kusai, and 
orders him to build for him fourteen boats at 
once. Forthwith goes Kusai with his 
many apprentices to the forest where he 
fells down all kinds of trees for materials to 
build the various parts of boats with. There, 
were soon hewed out three or four lacs of 
planks which were afterwards joined together 
by means of iron nails*. It is also a signi- 
ficant fact that some very old masts of 
ships have been unearthed in some of the 
villages in the neighbourhood of Pandua 
through which the Mahananda once flowed.! 

Radhakumud Mookerji. 

* UW fws ^ I 

* « « 41 * 

WwT ^ 1 

! On enquiry I have ascertained the measurements 
of some of these masts. One of them was 30-36 ft. 
long and Q- 1 2 ft. broad. Another was 30-32 ft. long 
and 6 ft. broad. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE ALLIANCE* 


‘Amid the turmoil of modern life, cp-operation 
stands as pledge of concord and peace both in the 
fiekl of economics and roortas, uniting the efforts 
which aim at mutuality without any pre-conceived 
notions Jn favour of .special interests or individual 
aims. Co-operatim is a school social redemption.” 
^tgnor Morpirgo. 

•q have always wished, once at any rate, to be face 
to face with the " citizens of that State within a State 
which is called the COioperative Movement .” — Lord 
Rotary. 

Re^rt of the Proceedings at the Seventh Con- 
gress the International Co-operative Alliance held 
at CwmmA (P. S. King and Son, London). 


C O-OPERATION has been defined by 

one of its leading apostles as a 
force of industry ‘whose inspiration is 
fraterntry, whose method U economy, whose 
principle is equity.’ This new force has 
crystallised itself in the form of a movement 
which has spread in almost every 

part of the civilized world, and it is in 
the fitness of things that those who are 
associated with it should, irrespective of 
political opinions or religious beliefs, and 
inspired by the genuine spirit of comrade- 
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ghip and solidarity, meet periodically on 
a common platform to compare notes and 
come at a common understanding on several 
questions of policy and principle which 
affect the movement. The International 
Co-operative Alliance offers such a ground 
for all isolated workers, and its inception 
marks— to quote the words of Signor Ferrari 
-‘a step forward on the road towards 
universal peace, a lofty and distant goal, 
but one which humanity will one day 
reach.’ Under the auspices of the Alliance^ 
Periodical Congresses are held in different 
parts of Europe. The Proceedings of the 
Congresses are valuable documents, and 
contain, among other things, a considerable 
number of authoritative reports and papers 
on the various phases of co-operative 
activity. 

'Phe Report before us relates to the 
Seventh Congress held at Cremona, in Italy, 
—which has perhaps one of the most perfect 
People’s Banks in the world — under the 
presidency of Signor Luzzatti, the Italian 
Minister of State. No fewer than 297 
societies in membership with the Alliance 
had sent 177 delegates from 15 different 
countries, and in addition to these there 
were 930 members of the Congress. There 
were also several distinguished guests 
representing the British, Belgian, flungarian, 
Swedish, Russian, Italian and Bulgarian 
Governments. The total attendance 
amounted to over a thousand. Phe Mayor 
of Cremona welcomed the delegates in a 
ielicitous speech, and reminded them that 
they were assembled ‘no longer exclusively 
in the interests of abstract science or art, 
but on the solid ground of economic facts, 

all united in a common and fruitful 

effort towards the realisation of concrete 
results.’ In his Opening Address, which 
was delivered in Italian, ‘that tongue on 
which Dante, its Father, set the stamp of 
love and brotherhood,’ Signor Luzzatti 
paid a handsome tribute to the Rochdale 
Pioneers, to the German and French 
co-operators ‘who bore the brunt of the 
fights’, and to all those who have 
brought about ‘this Co-operative Father- 
land, which is the fatherland of toiling 
and suffering humanity.* He took a brief 
survey of the movement and pointed out 
^bat its progress was not to be measured 
merely by its extent,-— which was indeed 


considerable, but by the particular features 
which the several countries had contributed. 
“The English contributed their speciaf 
note by obtaining from the Co-operative 
Stores all the various advantages of mutual- 
ity, the Germans sought them by the 
association of the propertyless who 
clubbed together their poor savings, so as 
to afford each other credit, and free 
themselves from usury, and they thus built 
up the imposing edifice of credit co- 
operation in whose shelter the tired regions 
of humanity may rest ; the French who 
introduced into co-operation the magic 
words ‘Liberty Equality, Fraternity,’ at 
once wished to seize on the ideal and 
distinguished themselves from the outset by 
those co-operative associations for produc- 
tion, whose aim is to emancipate labour 
and to subordinate capital to it.’’ While 
talking of the larger countries, he did not 
lose sight of the smaller ones which occupy 
but little space on the map; these, he said, 
claimed a large place ‘in the moral 
geography of co-operation’. He looked 
upon Denmark, in the field of .igMuilniiai 
co-operation, as a laboratory in which 
social experiments were made for the 
benefit of the whole human family. Speak- 
ing on behalf of his own countrymen, he 
said they had, true to the l(‘•’Kll^llgs of their 
great national patriot (Mazzini), brought 
their modest contribution to the efforts 
in favour of the emancipation of the 
poor. 

By far the most interesting portion of 
the Report is that dealing with the Nation- 
al Organisation of Agriculture, The 
place of honour is rightly given to a paper 
by Mr. Wolff, the most ardent advocate of 
the co-operative movement in England, 
whose standard works on the subject are 
well known. After briefly describing the 
different stages by which they had advanced 
in the United Kingdom, Mr. Wolff took 
the opportunity to refute certain misstate- 
ments by his ‘good friend’ Herr Haas, about 
the work of the Alliance. A complaint not 
infrequently made is that the Alliance had 
failed in the attempt to unite co-operators, 
including the agricultural, in a common 
organisation. Mr, Wolff pointed out that 
the plan they had all along adopted was 
to bring distributive co operation, the most 
natural ally of co-operative credit societies. 
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to the humble agricultural 

districts. The paper cortcltides W.ith the 
following powerful plea : 

**Do not let us vivisect co-operation, which was 
intended as a composite organism, by lopping off 
limbs which cannot live by themselves. Do not, 
specifically, let us cut agricultural Co-operation in 
two, as Herr Haas' policy necessarily must do, by 
separating that of the millions of small people, who 
WMit have co-operative distribution, from that of the 
thousands of squires, who affect to despise it. Co- 
operation is not a method but a principle, it was 
intended for the good, not of a calling or a class but 
of mankind. It is the life-blood to working-man 
life, the nerve system which enters into every limb 
and helps in every action. It can benefit those who 
need help in every aspect of their life and work, and 
from no point or aspect should its help be excluded. 
Agriculture, distribution, production, banking, 
insurance, the medical care of its members, it is all 
one, Co-operation should extend through them all, 
and — as we try to make it in our Alliance, which Is 
genuinely international — it should spread out so as 
to embrace not a few selected countries, but the whole 
world.” 

The second paper relates to the National 
Organisation of Agricultural Co-operation 
in Denmark, and is written by H. E. Svend 
Hogsbro, Danish Minister of Public Works, 
formerly Honorary Secretary of the Danish 
Co-operative Central Committee, I have 
elsewhere* described at some length the 
recent agricultural revival in Denmark, and 
need only refer hereto the essential principles 
upon which Danish Co-operation is built 
up. These are very succinctly explained 
in Mr. Hogsbro’s paper, and are summaris- 
ed below : — 

1. In the supply societies, profits are 
invariably divided in proportion to the 
value of the purchases made ; in the pro- 
ductive societies in proportion to the goods 
delivered. 

2. The Societies have come into exis- 
tence purely by voluntary association 
among persons who felt that they stood in 
need of a Co-operative Society. 

3. In the matter of rules regulating 
members’ liability for engagement con- 
tracted by the society, there is a broad line 
of demarcation between large unions on the 
one hand, and small societies or district 
unions on the other. In the latter, the 
principle of joint liability is observed, but 
there are differences ill the manner in which 
the principle is constituted. There is what 

* See Hindustan jReviev) (Allahabad) for Decem- 
ber, 1909, 


is called ‘subsidiary’* liability which is, as a 
rule, adopted by Co-operative dairies; the 
distributive societies adopting the principle 
of ^unlimited’ liability. In the case of 
large Unions, the principle of joint liabi- 
lity is not observed, and the members do 
not jiuake themseves liable beyond their 
own paid up shares. 

4. 'Phe relations subsisting between a 
society and each of its members are in most 
societies, and up to certain point in all, of 
a purely voluntary character, there being 
no compulsion of any kind excepting that 
a member cannot on going out at the same 
time also shake off liability for engagements 
already incurred up to that moment. 

5. No Co-operative society is allowed 
to draw its own narrow bounds of member- 
ship, It must not exclude any one, but 
must be open to all who desire and who 
comply with certain conditions to become 
members. 

It is the adoption of these sound principles 
which has imparted to Danish Co-operation 
its peculiar force and power. Denmark is 
now able to show to the world that ‘co- 
operation is the salvation of the agri- 
cultural proletariat,! and no better testimony 
to this is needed than the recent application 
of General Botha to the Danish Minister 
of .-\griciilliire for the deputation of a 
Danish Co-operator to teach the people in 
the Transvaal the principles upon which 
the Danish movement is based. The Danes 
would never have arrived to the conception 
of such lofty principles but for the Peasants 
High Schools which, as Mr. Hogsbro 
observes, ‘are altogether peculiar to our 
country and founded upon a profoundly 
religious idea, to prepare rural population 
systematically for this kind of ideas and to 
make those ideas ripen within them so as to 
bear fruit.’ 

The salient and most characteristic 
features of the Italian system of co-operative 
agricultural organisation are dealt with 
in a paper prepared by Dr. Raineri, Chair- 

* In this form of liability, the creditor, in case he 
wishes to proceed against a society, is not at liberty 
in the first instance to proceed against any 
member except in respect of his own proportrona 
share in the common liability. Should the creditor 
fail to recover his proper share from one of theni^, 
is free to recover from the other sureties until he is 
paid, 

f Signor liuezatti. 
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man of the Italian Federation of Agricultural 
Societies, with the collabora- 
tion of Dr. M. Casalini, Editor of Italia 
^gricola. It is observed that Italian Co- 
operators have paid particular attention 
to the collective purchase of agricultural 
requisites, and prominence is given in the 
paper to the Co-operative associations for 
the manufacture of chemical manures ; 
there are lo co-operative factories for the 
purpose, some of which have already been 
working for several years. The paper 
modestly concludes withthe statement that 
Co-operation in Italy 

“has not yet attained that decree of importance 
which would entitle it to place itself on a footing of 
equality with the agricultural co-operation of other 
coiinlries. But men belonging to all parties, people 
of lofty intellect and correct judgment, hearts fired 
With enthusiasm, are labouring on behiilf of agricul- 
tural I o-operation ; we are progressing rapidly, and 
the goal which agricultural co-operators have set 
themselves no longer seems as far oft' as it did a few 
years ago”. 

The progresss of agricultural co-opera- 
tion in France formed the subject of a 
paper by M. de Fontgalland, who is the 
president of the largest group of syndicates 
in France, that at Lyons, which has 400 
society members composed in all of over 
100,000 agriculturists. He took the occa- 
sion to refute a widely prevalent, but 
mistaken, notion that the French movement 
was composed of the large landed pro- 
prietors. Though it originated with the 
landowners, he pointed out that, at the 
present day, more than 95 per cent, of the 
strength of the array of agricultural 
syndicates is recruited from the ranks of 
small farmers. The work of these syndi- 
cates, which have been copied in other 
countries, are described exhaustively by the 
Count de Roequigny in his work Les 
Syndicats Agricoles et leur ceuvre. The 
causes of the agricultural depression are 
discussed there at some length; these are 
mainly economical,^ and deserve to be 
carefully studied by those who wish to copy 
<^r transplant the syndicates in other 
countries, 

I'he progress of the movement in Russia 
and Belgium is described in the remaining 

* See also article on ‘‘The picsent siaie of the Land 
in France” by Dr. J.K’gues Dumas, Procureur 

'a Kepublique a Rethel (France) in the March, 
liLunber of the 


papers read at the Congress; the other 
subjects dealt with relate to Wholesale Co- 
operation by Mr. Maxwell (the present 
Chairman of the Alliance), Women’s Part 
in Co-operation, etc.; Fhe Appendix 
contains statistics showing the development 
of the Wholesale Societies in various 
countries. 

A subject in which there is great diver- 
sity of opinion amongst co-operators is 
the extent to which State-aid, as opposed 
to pure autonomous co-operation, is admis- 
sible. Mr. Wolff, the leader of the movement 
in England, is opposed on principle to 
financial help from Government, though 
for purposes of teaching co-operation he is 
‘willing to accept every penny that Parlia- 
ment might vote.’ A great deal has been 
said and written on both sides, and one 
needn’t be too pedantic. While State-aid 
is subversive to one of the cardinal princi- 
ples of Co-operation which is mutual 
self-help, in the initial stages of the move- 
ment help of this kind is not only necessary, 
but desirable. So far as Italy is concerned, 
the remarkable transformation which has 
been brought about in her agricultural 
and economic condition during the last 
30 years is due less to State-aid than to 
individual initiative, and one of the most 
prominent figures in this work of regenera- 
tion, — one too who has devoted all his 
‘white-haired wisdom and youthful courage* 
— is Signor Luzzatti. His opinion on the 
subject will therefore be greatly valued,, 
and it is hoped, will put an end to the 
vexatious controversy even among co- 
operators. He believes in the need of both 
the one and the other, as the capacities 
of the workers and local conditions may 
require. 

”We look upon the single co-operator armed with his 
capacities multiplied by association, as the main strength 
of the social peace army marching in the vanguard 
to great battles and great victories, the State as the 
reserve force, which on certain occasions and in 
certain contin^ncies places itself in the front rank 
to win the battle. We think all the theories are good, 
but the best is that which saves the greatest number 
from the usury of money, the usury of rent, the usury 
of food ; the best is that which most fully achieves 
the purpose of raising these people bowed to the 
ground, of uplifting their faces towards the radiant 
sun of liberty. That doctrine is the purest, even^ if 
it disobeys some of metaphysical laws of econ<^ic 
principle.” 

The motto vyhich he would inscribe on 
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the banner of every co-operative association 
is ‘Help yourselves, and God ai|d the 
State, will help you.’ 

“Some bolder than 1,” said Luz^jatti, “would 
eliminate God, others more anarchical than I, 
would eliminate the State, others again bolder and 
more anarchical at the same time would eliminate 
both God and the State, but even if we eliminate 
God, even if we eliminate the State, there still 
remains intact and flawless, another motto ‘l,et us 
help one another,’ for in such mutual aid lies the 
only path to saK ation.” 

What then is the lesson which we in 
India can learn from the work of the 
movement abroad? It can be expressed in 
one word, Organisation^ the value and full 
significance of which the farmers in the 
West have come to grasp. The importance 
of this for rural welfare cannot be gainsaid, 
for in modern economic conditions, it is an 
agency of the greatest power. We might 
perhaps quote a paragraph from the First 
Annual Report of the Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland, (which is frequently referred to by 
publicists as a country not dissimilar to 
India in many respects), which gives in a 
nutshell the moral and social aspects of 
this agency, which to be effective, must be 
developed by the people themselves. 

“Organization is perhaps the most direct means 
of nourishing the self-reliance, and strengthening so 
to speak^ the moral back-bone of the people; for, 
through mutual help, it renders the self-help of a 
community at once effective, and brings the intelli- 
gence of the most intelligent to assist in promoting 
the interests of the most backward individual who 
engages in the common effort. But not the least 
important aspect of organization for Ireland, where the 
isolation and dulness of rural life have something to 
do with the continuance of emigration, is its social 
side. Around every little society through which the 
people of a district have been successfully working 
out their industrial advancement and learning the 
powers which combination gives the simplest and 
most remote of communities, even in complicate 
business affairs, there is an inevitable tendency for 
combined efforts for other purposes to group them- 
selves. In this way opportunities and means for 
educational improvement and social amenity are 
multiplied in places where such means and oppor- 
tunities did not exist before ; while the faculties of the 
people are expanded, their hopefulness is increa.sed, 
and life at home on the countryside is rendered more 
attractive. The Department, relying as it does, for 
the ultimate improvement of the country mainly upon 
the developed character of the people, will encourage, 
so far as it may, organisation which is calculated to 
have such results”. 

Encouragement similar to that given by 
the Irish Department of Agriculture is also 


given by the Indian Government, and unless 
the spirit of self-help is amply developed 
by the people, the movennent can never 
expect to take a firm root. 

Secondly, we in India have the benefit of 
the experience gained by several Countries 
which we can well profit by^ /To avoid the 
mistakes they fell into, it is necessary that 
we should carefully study the various 
systems which have been tried. A first hand 
knowledge can only be obtained by travel 
and observation, failing which reliable 
works of the kind before us are of very 
great help. Our next duty must be to see 
that the intelligence of the classes whom 
the movement is intended to benefit is 
quickened, and their education sufficiently 
advanced. 'the Agricultural Associations 
which have been formed in the various 
provinces can do immense good in this 
direction. They can promote the knowledge 
of the principles of co-operation in the 
locality and help in the organisation of 
societies. 

Thirdly, it must be remembered that we 
in India are now experimenting with only 
one form of co-operation, that of banking, 
and unless we link to it other forms which 
are its necessary adjuncts, we shall not 
have improved the condition of the agricul- 
turist. At the same time it is best to 
proceed slowly and cautiously, never 
looking only to a multiplication of the 
societies. First and foremost, the agricul- 
turists as a body need to be taught to 
cultivate the spirit of mutual trust. 

And lastly, it is perhaps not out of place 
to refer to a weakness in the present day 
public life of India — in a work of this kind, 
it is best to cultivate the spirit of compro- 
mise which is essential to the success ol 
any undertaking, fee it social, political, or 
religious. The absence of the .spirit 
and take is detrimental to the best interest 
of co-operative work. It is this spirit 0 
compromise which animated the founders 
of the Co-operative movement in Englau . 
“Two of its founders were Vansittart ^ea e 
and Holyoake. The first was an Engbs 
Conservative of the strictest kind, 
Anglican who believed that only Angbeans 
would be admitted to the Kingdom 0 
Heaven. Holyoake was a domocrat, almp*j^ 
a republican, as much so as an . 

democrat can be— ^lind moreover a 
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thinker. These two men who in Parliament 
would have voted against each other and 
who in a future life would not even have 
^et - for the one would have excluded the 

other from his paradise, and the other did 
not believe in ope-^were successful and 
upright enough to build up the edihce of 
English co-operation in whose shade the 
tired regions of humanity now rest.” It is 
this same spirit which guides the deliberations 
of the Co-operative Congress. Is it, therefore, 
to he wondered at that its President, Signor 
Luzzatti, — who by tempefament is a robust 
optimist, even more so than ‘our dear old’ 
Walt Whitman - looks forward to a time 
when, as the inevitable outcome of this 
friendly contact between the different 
nations, co-operation will bring not only 
an exchange of views, but an exchange of 
international products, to an organization 
“in which each of us, while feeling himself 
a citizen of his own country shall also feel 
himself a citizen of a more perfect and 
advanced humanity ; of a humanity freed as 


far as possible, from all the political, moral, 
and economic usuries which still afflict 
us; of a humanity in which equitable 
rewards proportionate to deserts, equitable 
payments, — equitable prices for which men 
sighed all through the Middle Ages and of 
which the Canon Law and St. Thomas of 
Aquinae reasoned in vain, will come to us 
from the perfectly balanced scales of 
co-operation, which eliminate of themselves 
all usury, all waste and ever}^ force which 
asks payment for itself without having 
contributed its share of labour”. This 
‘Parliament of man and the Federation of 
the world* for which Tennyson so ardently 
3'earned, has been in scccula sceculorum the 
dream of poets .and the vision of prophets 
and if — in however small a measure it ma}^ 
be the International Co-operative Alliance 
brings about this niiich-wished-for result, 
it mav well congratulate itself on the 
noble work it is doing. 

C. S. Raghunatha Uao. 


CHINA AND ITS PPIOPLE 


M any readers will be curious to 
know about Cathay or China, as it is 
commonly known. During my three 
years’ stay in North China or Chili Province, 
the facts I have been able to gather, 1 shall 
lay before the readers of the Modern Review 
in a series of articles, if they have patience 
enough to go through them. In the month 
nf August, 1900, I embarked for China with 
the troops from Kidderpore Dock in 
the G overnment chartered steamer, “Sunda” 
Messrs. P, &. O. S. N. Company. 'Phe 
voyage was to suppress the Boxer Rising 
'^hich took place during that year. 

^ his sectarian rising ultimately took the 
of a national rising and the Chinese 
stood against seven formidable powers of 
the world, which the readers of news- 
papers are fully acquainted with. It 
Js unnecessary to give a detailed account 
y the rising and its suppression. I sha,ll 
^eal only with the country and its people, 
voyage lasted for 26 days to reach 


Taku Bar, whence vve had to go byf launch 
through Pelho river and disembark at 
Sinho. Thence we had to go by Imperial 
Chinese Railway to Pekin, the capital of 
China. This place is also called by 
European travellers the “Forbidden 
City.” It will not be out of place 
to mention here that the Railway Ad- 
ministration during this troublous time was 
under the Russian management. Now 
about the capital. The city is surrounded 
by high castellated walls of blue brick, 
which striking feature may be seen 
in all the principal cities of China, The 
height of the wall is about thirty feet wjth 
intermediate loopholes. This wall consists 
of a mound of earth incased with brick. 
Cannon are not often seen mounted on 
the walls but some lie about near the 
gates. The thickness of the base is nearly 
twenty feet gradually diminishing to 
twelve or a bit more at the top. Ov%r 
the gates are erected towers of several 
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The first three Bcng^alis on the Gfl?at Wall of China at Shan-Hai-Kwan 0 the shore of the Gulf of Pechili. 
A view^of the tower eonstructed over the tireat Wall. 

Left side — Ashutosh Roy, 

Middle — Satlsh Chandra Bhattacharyya. 

Right side — Amulya Dhan Chatterjee. 


stories which serve as the resting place for 
soldiers who guard them. 

At intervals of about sixty yards some 
sorts of towers can be seen along the length 
of the wall. At each gate the wall is 
doubled. Pekin contains so many vacant 
places that it is astonishing how it can 
hold such an immense population consider- 
ing the lowness of one-storied buildings. 
A large portion of the city is surrounded 
by the enclosure which contains the pleasure 
ground and palaces of the Emperor. 
Oliftcia'l and religious buildings all face 
spacious open courts. The streets are wide 
and paved but not in a good condition. The 


principal thoroughfares of Pekin are fully 
one hundred feet in width, which connect 
its different gates. In the rainy season 
the principal streets are in a dreadful state 
for want of proper drainage and in Conse* 
quence of the perfect level of the ground, 
rhe city is said to contain three millions 
of people Or almost the entire population 
of the kingdom of Portugal. Choongloo or 
the Bell Tower lies between the north 
of the imperial wall and the extremity ol 
the Tartar City, near to which is the office 
of the General of Nine Gates to whose 
charge the police of the city is intrus- 
ted. The sound of the bell is heard 
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through the greater part of the city. Near 
the southern gate of the im penal wall 
are the courts of the tribunals the 
Supreme Government. The great space 
occupying an area of about two square 
miles is just in the centre of the Tartar 
City and can be entered by none but 
authorized persons. Within it is a third and 
still more sacred enclosure devoted 
exclusively to the Emperor’s use, called 
the “Prohibited Wall”. 'There are the 
private palaces of the sovereign and his 
empress, communicating by a 
north with a square, two thirds of a mile 
in length in which are situated the artificial 
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is on the western side as she sets iii the 
west. The climate of the place makes it 
necessary to build alT houses fronting the 
south but closed to the north. The eastern 
side of the house is held sacred on account 
of the Sun’s rising in the East and the 
master of the house is called “longkea” 
or East of the household. 

The Chinese keep the left hand side for 
their guests as the place of honour, in contrary 
to the custom prevailing in our country. 
The temple of Agriculture lies to the south 
about two miles in circuit where the 
Emperor performs the ceremony of plough- 
ing the sacred field with a golden plough 



hills and woods. The architectural skill 
and arrangements of the palaces and courts 
within the “Prohibited Wall” are far 
superior to other specimens of the same 
kind in China. The whole population, of 
China is said to have been estimated at three 
hundred millions or a third of thfe whole 
human race. On the east of the city is the 
temple of the Sun, for the luminary rises 
from that ^iuarter and the temple of the Moon 


and sacrifices annually. The Temple 
the Heavens stands in a square ench^sure 
measuring about three miles in circumfer- 
ence near the southern wall of the “f 'kV 
of Nine Gates.” The terrace consists e' 
three stages diminishing from 120 to sixt\ 
feet in diameter, each stage being surroimd- 
ed by marble balustrade and ascended by 
steps of the same material. In the north- 
west of the enclosure is the Palace f’* 
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Abstinence where the Kmpernr fasts for 
three days previous »o offering sacrifices 
to the heavens. I'he production from the 
field within the enclosure of the 1 emple 
of Aj^rriculture or Earth is kept leserved 
for sacrifices, as this land is ploughed only 
once every year bv the Emperor and his 
threat officers. In the south-east of the 
Tartar City there are extensive sheets 
of water and large open cultivated 

spaces growing grains and vegetables for the 
use of Pekin. Beyond the Temples of 
Heavens and Agriculture there is a lake 
dedicated to the god of water (Baruna) 
under the name of Hiloong, the “Black 
Hragon,” where the Emperor prays for 
rain in deluge or drought as the case may 
The Emperor of China is called the 
“Son of Heaven.” I'here is a summer 
residence of the Emperor at Yuen-ming- 
yuen about 12 square miles in extent. 
1 be elevation of the place is some thousand 
feet above the place in which Pekin is 
'situated, rendering it a cool summer 
retreat during the hot season. The place 


is extremely beautiful and eight miles to 
the north-west of Pekin, surrounded with 
gardens and parks. Within the enclosure 
of the.^ie gardens there exist no less than 
thirty distinct places of residence for the 
Emperor and his numerous suite of 
ministers, eunuchs and servants. 

About two hours’ drive from Pekin this 
flower-decked place is situated among 
hills and valleys, canals and lakes. Any 
representative from a foreign country is 
expected to beat his head nine times against 
the ground on being admitted to the 
presence of the universal ‘'•ivereign In the 
hall of audience. 

The Chinese Police keeps the vast 
populace in due order which forms a marked 
feature of the Chinese rule. This is 
solely due to the principle of responsibility. 
Every town is divided into tithings of 
ten houses and these are cornbined into 
wards of one hundred. I'he tithing men and 
hundreders are responsible for their respective 
charges. The householder is responsible* for 
the conduct of his family. The gates of all 
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Ro>’al Marble Barge on the lake at the Summer Palace of the Emperor of China. 


Chinese towns are shut soon after it is dark, 
when the first watch is sounded by a 
large bell or drum in some commanding 
station. No one can go out or come in 
unless he can give a satisfactory reason for 
his doing so. Every one is expected to 
carry a lantern and is punished for being 
found without it. In all cases of persons 
having lived within the jurisdiction of the 
imperial city and being sentenced to death, 
their families and all persons whatsoever 
who reside under the same roof with them, 
must remove therefrom forthwith. It must be 
admitted that by the aid of the unrelenting 
system of responsibility, there are few 
countries in the world in which a more 
efficient police exists than there. Cheefoo 
palace is at the centre of the I'artar City. 
Many government offices are inside the 
enclosure of this place. 

House of torture. 

Inside the boundary wall is a house of 
tortiire worth mcntiohing here. This may 
be ‘called a cell six feet long, four feet 
wide and about eight feet high. The hollow 


floor of the house is spread with iron 
gratings like a coal hearth. 'Pliere is only 
one door for the inmate of this nice house. 
This may be called a house of reception 
for the criminals who receive the extreme 
penalty of the law. At the mere mention 
of this horrible house the inhabitants 
of the place tremble like an aspen 
leaf. Pity the man, who becomes the 
inmate of that place. When a man is 
ordered to be put into this room for 
killing another or setting fire to his 
neighbour’s house, he is forced to take his 
place inside the cell, and the door is closed 
against him. He is made lie down on 
the iron gratings to which his feet and 
hands are tied with iron bands. Then fire 
is lighted beneath the grating, and the 
man is slowly scorched. This process 
sometimes goes on even for twenty -four 
hours till the man is dead. Imagine, what 
a cruel sort of death the Chinese concoct 
to put an end to the life of their fellow- 
countrymen. At war time we were warned 
not to go out without proper escort, as the 
rumour wos in the air that if the Chine-c 
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could catch a single foreigner they would 
put the unfortunate man to death by 
starvation and Cutting every limb bit by 
bit, and the Chinese interpreter who was 
vv^itli us corroborated that statement. 

North of the imperial wall there is one 
of tlie grandest buildings called the *‘Lama 
Temple”. Lama priests reside inside the 
sacied enclosure of that grand place. 


Images of Tantric gods and goddesses made 
of brass are kept in the temple. Many 
manuscripts written in the Pali language are 
preserved inside the sacred place. There 
is a huge wooden image of ‘Sakya Mum’ 
in a standing position about forty feet in 
height. 

Ashutosh Roy. 


THE DREAD SEVEN 


B eneath the neem they sit, as did the 
Norns of old beneath Yggdrasil, — 
those seven dread sisters, of whom 
Sitola, goddess of Smallpox is the first. All 
the rashes and eruptions they share amongst 
them, and the youngest of the seven is the 
old friend of our childhood, Measles. It is 
strange, we feel, this elenaent of fear that 
seems so often in ancient mythology to 
be associated with the feminine. Head of 
the Fates is she who cuts the thread of life, 
and all the three are women kind. Ate, 
the sleepless doom that pursues after the 
shedder of blood, is a woman. The Harpies 
and avenging Erinys are daughters, not 
sons, of the gods and of Night. And here 
in India the power that is seen in the 
hurning of fever and the wasting of disease 
IS conceived as the pre.sence within a man 
of The Mother herself. 

Phe fact is token of the antiquity of the 
association. When the administration of 
justice took the form of a curse or a 
vendetta, pronounced by the grey-haired 
Women of the village, when all power was 
yet in the^. hands of the Mothers, and 
men were at best but their fierce and 
Cfirageoiia children, when rulership could 
not be conceived of apart from the feminine, 
thus early awoke the idea of the divinity 
that is seen in the terrible and the irrevo- 
cable. Amongst peoples whose geographi- 
cal compactness and comparative density 
hastened their political differentiation, the 
terror was more apt to take the form of a 
'‘eflection of the fear of man and his just 
'vrath. Righteous punishment was a thing 
tc> be looked for. The avenger of blood 


was most to be dreaded of all foes. But 
in India, that land of vast spaces and 
extended populations, the ideal of malign 
power remained mysterious, incalculable, 
and supernatural. From the beginning 
there was something inexplicable in the 
exercise of omnipotence, (.^ould any sign 
of divine presence be more convincing, 
because more incomprehensible, than the 
spells of fever or the anger of a rash ? 
Naturally, then, the practice of worship 
developed the opposite power, that of 
healing. 

Very quaint are the descriptions given 
by the faithful of the Seven Fearsome 
Sisters. That Smallpox makes affrighted 
goes without saying. Her power is open 
and irrepressible, afflicting men at noon- 
day. But each one, even the youngest, has 
a potency of her own. Being the youngest, 
indeed, gives to Measles, it is said, a peculiar 
ability to do mischief. Her very age makes 
her the pet of her father and mother. She 
is therefore much indulged. “She lives 
suppressed”, that is to say, she is apt to 
exercise her powers in secret, and to leave 
behind her, when she goes, some terrible 
memento of her visit, in a permanent 
blindness, lameness, or deafness. It is 
evident here that a good deal of fine 
medical observation has been put into the 
curious old myth of the Seven Sisters. 

It would be strange, however, if so careful 
an index of diagnosis were entipely disso- 
ciated from all consideration of methods of 
treatment. As we might have expected, the 
priests of Sitola come from a peculiar caste, 
being known as Dont Brahmins^ and are in 
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fact doctors of a very iSLnciewJt order. The 
oldest worships are associated with 
libations, the pouriri;U-out of water belbre 
God, But in the worship of Sltola, the 
idea of a sanative cleanliness is very 
prominently brought forward. One will 
sometimes in the bye-ways of some busy 
city, see women, after nightfall, pouring 
out water in the road before a temple, and 
sweeping the place with a broom'. They 
are praying to Sitola, the guide will tell us. 
For those who know have laid down the 
law that this goddess demands salutation 
with water and a broom I Indeed she clasps 
these in her own arms, as represented in 
her images. And she comes to us, they 
say, riding on the washerman’s donkey, 
“an unclean beast”. In this last point, 
though undeniably forcible, public opinion 
is probably wrong. Sitola is represented, 
it is true, as riding on an ass, but in all 
likelihood this is because, in that remote 
past out of which she rose, the ass was the 
fleet courser, the splendid and romantic 
steed, hero of all the poetry that now 
centres in the horse. He may, in an age 
of degeneration, be relegated to the use 
of the laundryman’s caste, dally parading 
the town with his load of soiled linen for 
the wash. But he is most emphatically one 
of those who have seen better days. Once 
upon a time he held a ruling position 
amongst animals, and in the Semitic races, 
his appearance in a procession would seem 
to have indicated semi-royal state, as late 
as the date of the Christian era. Wild in 
the deserts of Arabia, he appears in the 
liturgy of Ancient Egypt as the Sun-god, 
and scholars hold that traces of this iden- 
tification may still be found in the Rig- 
Veda itself. Even now, there is a breed 
in Persia whicli is famous and honoured, 
transcending even the horse in swiftness, 
and making it appear in no wise ludicrous 
that a goddess should be seated on an ass. 

Many students will feel that the assign- 
ment of one whole divinity to the province 
of a single disease, argues a state of society 
in which there was a very elaborate sub- 
division of labour. Nor can we help con- 
necting this advance in social organisation, 
with that sudden accession of medical 
science of which the worship of Sitola 
constitutes a remnant. The whole idea 
is a rare mixture of piety and wisdom. 


When the patient first succumbs to hk 
malady, there js many a village-wife whose 
diagnosis is as valuable as the physician’s 
or the priest’s. The one anxiety is that 
the eruption should' have free way. Should 
it remain suppressed, the case is regarded 
as grave. But if this is not so, and matters 
appear promising, the next step is to feed 
with sufficient quantity of milk. The 
amount of this food that can be digested 
by a Smallpox patient of robust constitution 
is said to be quite incredible. If the case 
is bad, however, there is nothing to he 
done but call for the special attendance 
of a priest of Sitola. In this case the .sick 
man will be laid on the floor on cool banana 
leaves. He is also given medicine brought 
by the priest. A twig of neem is supplied 
to him and except with it, he is not allowed 
to touch his own skin. To tickle it with 
the sacred twig is an invocation of bless- 
ing. At the same time, devotions are 
going on. At first, when the fell visitant 
was announced, the women of the houseliuld 
repaired in the evening to temple or tree, 
to offer their worship. Part of this consisted 
in placing flowers on top of an inverted 
pot, at the feet of the goddess. If the 
flowers fall, she is pleased, and grants the 
prayer of her suppliants. But if they 
remain where they were placed, she is 
obdurate, and the end can hardly be bright. 
I have been told of one case in which the 
women bad placed their flowers, and sat 
in the attitude of prayer to see what was 
to be their fate. The blossoms did not 
fall and in agony of mind, the whole 
party bent still lower in prayer, imploring, 
with clasped hands, that the Devi might 
take pity, and grant a life much loved. 
At this second prayer, as they watched and 
waited, the flowers slowly slowly fluttered 
down, and each one felt t^t an invisible 
hand had taken them, and thie prayer would 
be fulfilled ! 

Only half the necessary offering is thus 
made, however. The idea, in Bengal at 
least, is that the Mother has been asked to 
visit the abode of her children and bless 
them with a healing touch. This is the 
element in the myth to which prominence 
is given, although it is not quite clear 
that there is not also mixed with it a^i 
older hotion that it is the presence of the 
goddess that has brought disaster, and that 
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is being begged to withdraw. Outside 
Bengal, this seems to he frankly the thought. 
But here we are mainly in the attitude of 
entreating the Mother to enter the house 
and bear away its misfortune. The more 
archaic fear may be traced in the fact that 
while the illness remains, none in the 
house will venture to call it by any name 
but ‘ rhe Mercy’. And the visitors who 
generally throng to see an invalid, remain, 
here, it is true, on the threshold, but still 
they come, saying they are adoring the 
divine Mother, present in the sick. So the 
conception of the healing divinity of 
sweetness, has not yet wholly emancipated 
itself from an older and less noble worship 
of fear, but it is on the way to do so, for 
when the recovery has taken place, it is 
always unhesitatingly attributed to a visit 
of benediction, and many are the household 
tales of special experiences illustrating this. 
From the moment of the announcement, 
then, when the worship is offered, the house 
and everyone in it has to be kept in a state 
of such exceptional purity as is meet for 
those who expect the advent of some divine 
personage. No meat or fish may be cooked 
within the walls. Only after bathing, and 
wearing the cleanest of garments, may the 
sick be attended. P'rosh flowers and incense 
are to be offered daily. Water, and rhe 
broom must do even more than their or- 
dinary work in constant cleansing. And 
finally when the last remnant of illness is 
well past, the patient marks his own 
recovery by a delightful bath, for which 
he has been prepared by massage, being 
rubbed well with sandal-paste and 
turmeric, ancient luxuries of the toilet, full 
of coolness and fragrance. 

The sons of the ash carried into Europe, 
't is said, the use of bronze, the domesticated 
horse, and also the knowledge of massage 
and of healing drugs and oils. We have seen 
that the horse must have been subjugated 
hy man and reached the world’s great trade- 
routes at Babylon and Nineveh, only after 
the ass had been long familiar. We know 
also that it must have come from Central 
Asia, and the probability is that it had been 


tamed long enough before the memorising 
of the present Rig- Veda for its predecessor 
to be even then amongst the Aryans, only 
a dim and half-conscious tradition. That 
Sitola and her sisters should number seven 
in all, shows that they were the creation of 
some race in whom astronomic studies and 
planetary lore had already made the number 
seven peculiarly sacred and impressive, as 
it was amongst the writers of the Vedas. 
They appear also, on comparing their 
character with those of the fear-creating 
goddesses of Europe, to belong to a civilisa- 
tion in which political and military ideas 
were slower of growth, and personal 
culture a large factor. Bronze is held by 
some scholars to have been the result of 
the exchange of copper at Famralipti or 
Tamluk, with the tin of Malacca, in the 
ages of the Asiatic merchant-civilisation, 
which preceded the rise of nationalities. 
In Asia, as amongst the nomads of North 
America, there seems to have been a short 
copper age preceding the bronze. Copper 
razors and copper axes have been found in 
India, and copper knives in ancient IVoy. 
After this came bronze, and with bronze, 
as far as Europe was concerned, the 
knowledge of medicine and the use of the 
horse. Older, far older than any of these, 
was that worship of the rude stone beneath 
the neem tree, as the throne of the Mother, 
and those seasonal dances, that may have 
given rise to the tradition of the birth of 
Askr, the first man, from the ash. Holy 
indeed is the ground beneath the neem 
and the olive. Sacred homes of the oil- 
mother, from them and their long past, has 
come every notion of priestly anointing 
that a younger world has seen ! The chrism 
of baptism, the oil of coronation, and the 
last sad rite of unction and benediction 
to the forth-going soul, here, in the cool 
breeze that blows through our Indian tree 
of healing may have been the birth of all 
these, and of how much more throughout 
the ages of aid and fellowship between man 
and man ! 

N, 
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THE TREATMENT OF •*HINDU”S IN AMERICA 


I T Is at the request of Mr. Das, of 
Seattle, in the State of Washington, 
that I am writing. Mr. Das is now in 
this city for a brief visit, and I have 
had an Interview with him cencerning 
the treatment accorded the Hindus on 
their arrival from India. A number of 
friends of the Hindus are endeavoring to 
form an organization to protect them from 
the indignities and insults which are 
heaped upon them by prejudiced people 
here. As but few of the laborers speak 
English, it has been difficult to accomplish 
anything, but we are now hoping to have 
the co-operation of the Hindu students 
attending the universities of this State, 
who can act as interpreters for their 
countrymen and enable us to get at the 
facts. Meanwhile, it was thought well to 
attempt to reach the people of India, and 
especially of the Punjab, and to warn them 
of the treatment they are likely to receive 
when they reach this port. Many of them, 
we learn, hearing of friends or neighbors 
who have come to America and have found 
employment at good wages, make great 
sacrifices to raise the money for the passage, 
mortgaging or selling what little they 
possess in the hope that they will be able 
to replace the amounts In a short time. 
If they are turned back from here, they 
return to India paupers, absolutely ruined. 
It is to prevent such catastrophes as this 
that I am writing. 

Eet me state, first, that there are no 
valid reasons why the Hindus should not 
be allowed to come here, as our laws make 
no discrimination against them. If they 
are in sound health, and provided with 
fifty dollars, so that they will not become 
public charges, they should be allowed 
entrance, But some of the officials in the 
Immigration Commission office are looking 
for some pretext to keep them out, and they 
readily find some means of effecting their end. 
The newspapers of this city contain almost 
daily attacks^ which they publish to win 


the approval of the union workingmen, a 
large number of whom come from Europe, 
but who have decreed that the Asiatic 
shall not come here. At the present time, 
the union workmen have a large influence 
in the large cities of America, as they are 
thoroughly organized, can vote, and are 
politically powerful ; therefore, they must 
be reckoned with by the “yellow press” 
of the country. Almost without exception, 
the union workman prefers to live in the 
city, dislikes the country, the farm, the 
orchard. Rather than work in the country 
they will often remain idle in the cities; 
yet they are prejudiced against the man 
from India who is glad to get the work 
they refuse to take. The Hindu is not 
depriving any of them of a livelihood, 
even if he iiocs work for less money. Ihc 
Hindu is doing a class of work for which 
the farmers cannot afford to pay union 
labor prices. Moreover, there are vast 
tracts of land in California, Oregon and 
Washington which arc lying idle, un- 
claimed and unproductive, so that there is 
plenty of opportunity for the few who do 
wish to live with nature. So that there is 
no sensible reason why the union workman 
should feel himself injured because the 
Hindu docs work which he refuses; hut 
none the less, the papers look for popularity 
among the powerful unions by inciting 
prejudice against the Hindu. Accord- 
ingly, everything which is un-American is 
cited against the native of India. He 
bathes daily, yet he is dubbed “filthy by 
men who rarely enter the bath oftener 
than once a week ! Mr. Das, who has 
visited almost every camp of Hindus on the 
Coast, states that in every one of them, 
the Hindus bathe when they come m from 
the fields, and this without a single excep- 
tion. Much stress is laid upon the^ fact 
that they are “tanned and turbaned ’ ^he 
turban seeming to arouse derision wherever 
it is seen. Notwithstanding, the Hindu 
turban is affected by the lady of fashion, 
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and no one objects ! Altholigh a very small 
percentage of the Hindus [V.e,, natives of India 
sojourning in America] are Mohammedans, 
they are all dubbed “polygamists”, and at 
Seattle, the clever Commissioner has found 
it very easy, we are informed, to exclude all 
Hindus on the ground that they are “followers 
of the Koran, which teaches polygamy!” 
And the very next sentence tells us that 
at least one in six is a polygamist I And the 
next states that, because they do not bring 
their women here, they lead a nomadic life ! 

In San Francisco, the Sikhs from the 
[^injab receive scant courtesy at the hands 
of the deputy immigration officials, although 
Mr. North, the Immigration Commissioner, 
has been quoted as saying that there are 
“twelve jobs waiting for every Hindu who 
lands here” I 'Fhe deputies, however, are of 
another opinion, and will use any possible 
pretext to keep them out. Should they be 
a trifle below average height, they are 
described as “short and therefore weak, and 
likely to become a public charge”, though 
in one instance the man thus described 


could lift 350 pounds ! The interpreter, also, 
is admittedly prejudiced, although these 
men have no other protection but him. He 
IS an Englishman who has spent some years 
in India, and knows some of the vernaculars, 
but the Sikhs claim he does not understand 
bunjabi, and that they cannot understand 
bim. Nevertheless, prejudiced and incom- 
petent as he is, the Hindus must submit to 
bis “interpretations”, and petitions to the 
bniied States authorities have been ab- 


solutely 
be made 
Hindus, 
When 


without avail. An effort will now 
to have an interpreter act for the 
to keep tally on the Englishman, 
this man first reached the Coast, 


several years ago, he employed upon a 
ruit farm near Santa Rosa a number of 
'khs who were new to this country. He 
very generously paid them the same wages 
mey had received for like work in India, 
of their number, who could speak 
*iglish, found that they could obtain 
pgher wages, and very naturally they all 
Tu sought employment elsewhere. 

I ^ Engiighixian, who had theretofore been 
oud in his praises of the Sikh laborer, now 
tered his opinion of them, and this altered 
pinion he has maintained up to the 
present. Thus one Ralla Singh, who has 
recently been deported, was made 


to say in his Statement before the Immigra- 
tion Commissioners, that he was without 
relatives or friends in this country and 
without a prospect of employment ; 
although he very well knew that he had 
two brothers and a cousin, besides other 
more distant relations, in California, and 
the cousin aforementioned had come from 
Los Angeles to meet him and take him to 
a position which was waiting for him ! On 
this interpretation of Ralla Singh’s testimony, 
the Commissioners ruled that he was likely 
to become a public charge, as he was but 
five feet six in height, and therefore weak ! 
On appeal to Washington, D. C., the same 
statement and the same interpretation were 
sent on by the lawyer representing the 
Hindu, and the appeal was denied ! 

One might naturally enough inquire why 
such things are permitted in a “free” 
country, and we can only answer that what 
is sometimes called “freedom” is more often 
license, enabling the strong to oppress the 
weak. Many of the “free” men of America 
are not lovers of freedom, for they refuse to 
accord to others that which they accept 
for themselves. Far worse than this 
bigotry is the fact that the Hindu has no 
government back of him to support or 
defend him. The Japanese and the China- 
man can appeal to their nations should 
they meet with unfair treatment at the 
hands of the politicians in control of the 
offices here ; but to whom can the Hindu 
appeal for justice ? The British Consul at 
this port is either indifferent or negligent, 
for these are British subjects who should 
be treated with the same courtesy as the 
European, and they are of the same blood. 
The Consul has stated frankly that there 
is no valid reason why the Hindus should 
not be admitted, but the fact remains that 
they are being turned away on the arrival 
of every ship, and, so far as I know, with- 
out protest from the British Consul or his 
government. 

While waiting at the detention shed for 
examination by the officials, the poor 
Hindus are subjected to insult and indig- 
nity by their “white” brother in whom 
flows the same Aryan blood. No food is 
given them save half-cooked rice, for whicb 
they are forced to pay $1.55 per day I Such 
is the statement of a Hindu who remained 
there for three weeks, without milk or 
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fruit of any kind unless he would pay., extra 
for it. When this was reported to one of 
the officers of the government, he stated 
that it was untrue, as but 45 cents a day 
was charged One wondered who pocketed 
the other f i.io which these poor men were 
compelled to pay. Is it to be marvelled 
at that many of them are ill at the end of 
three weeks of such treatment ? 

Before taking passage for America, the 
steamship company, to protect itself in 
case of deportation, exacts from these men 
sufficient to cover return passage ; so that 
the loss, in case of refusal, falls entirely 
upon the poor Hindu, who often reaches 
his native land beggared for life ! 

The laws of our land provide that no 
fee in excess of ten dollars may be charged 
by an attorney acting in behalf of an alien 
seeking admission. For this reason (?), it 
is stated, the Hindu must always hire the 
one lawyer in this city who is willing to 
give his time for so small a sum ! Yet 
Hindushave declared that they have been 
forced by this philanthropist to part with 
f t5o or $185 ; but as they were refused a 
receipt for the money paid, they can prove 
nothing ! One also has stated that no Hindu 
is allowed to land until he has paid at least 
ten dollars to this same lawyer, and none 
of them dare tell how much money above 
the sum required ‘ fhey possess ! Thus 
there are the deputies, a lawyer and an 
interpreter, backed by the newspapers, and 
public prejudice, on one side of this issue. 
But who befriends the poor Hindu ? In 
one instance, a Sikh called upon the deputy 
to secure the release of his brother, who 
was being detained because he was “weak," 
The deputy referred him to the lawyer, 
who promptly demanded a retainer of $20, 
which was paid at once. The Sikh was 
to return in a few days, when he was in- 
formed that the lawyer could get his 
brother out for $150. As he stated that he 
could not pay any such sum, it was reduced, 
first to $125 and then tp $100, which the 
poor fellow obligated hinjself to bring, not 
realizing that there was anything dishonor- 
able in the transaction. When he talked over 
the matter with some of his white friends/* 
they informed him that such a transaction 
was in the nature of a bribe, and therefore 
illegal. '‘Why,*’ he exclaiihed, “a lawyer 
wouldn^t take a bribe, would he ?** Aniong 


these friends was a native of the Emerald 
Isle, who straightway called upon the 
British Consul, learned that there was no 
reason why the man should be detained, 
made the trip to Angel Island, and secured 
the man’s release within fifteen minutes 
without the payrhent of a dollar ! 

Notwithstanding such occurrences as the 
above, San Francisco treats the Hindu 
better than do his own compatriots of 
British Columbia. There the laws are 
framed to discriminate against the Hindu, 
and to make it practically impossible for 
him to land. In the first place, he must 
show two hundred dollars in actual cash. A 
law has been passed, declaring that the 
alien must come direct from the land of 
his birth or citizenship. Under the statute, 
many abuses have arisen, working hardship 
on the Hindus of the student class, as well 
as those vvho have come to the States, and 
wish to return to visit friends or look after 
property. 

Mr. J. Misra, now a student at the 
University of Washington, arrived in 
Vancouver in October, 1909, from Japan, 
where he had been studying chemistry as 
a student of the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Scientific Education in India. 
He was refused a landing on the ground 
above mentioned, and moreover, was not 
even perrtiitted to enter the detention shed, 
but was locked up in a small room, ordinary- 
ly used for the detention of criminal sailors, 
from which he was allowed to go for but 
one hour out of the twenty-four. Meantime, 
he was fed upon rice, unsalted, and nothing 
else 1 He wrote to Mr. Das (then at 
Seattle), who went to Vancouver and 
found the prisoner^ who at once requested 
a little salt ! He had then be©Q imprisoned 
for seven days, in what was practically 
solitary confinement! Mr, Das instituted 
habeas corpus proceedings against the 
Dominion Commissioner, and secured his 
release. It had been Mr. Misra ’s intention 
only to pass through Canada on his way 
to an English university where he expected 
to complete his studies in chemistry* 
This he was not permitted to do, but he 
was allowed to proceed to the United 
States instead of being deported to Japan! 
Mr, Misra thereupon determined to remain in 
the Urritcd States, and he is now studying m 
the State of Washington as above stated, j 
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Nathu Ram started for Vancouver from 
Calcutta, where he had secured steerage 
passage. Finding the hardships of the 
steerage almost unendurable, he decided tfo 
continue from Hongkong as a second class 
passenger ; and therefore exchanged his 
ticket, paying the difference in cash. Arrived 
at Vancouver, he was refused entry, on the 
ground that he had not come direct from 
the land of his nativity or citizenship ! The 
fact that he had purchased a second-class 
ticket at Hongkong (a British possession) 
was construed to mean "that he had come 
from a land other than that of his birth or 
citizenship ! 

Mr. Kapur Singh, an educated Sikh 
residing in California, was called to Van- 
couver to attend an important meeting of 
Guru Nanak Trust and Mining Company, 
in which he was a director, but was denied 
entrance three times. Mr. Sohan Singh was 
not permitted to enter the country from the 
States to attend the funeral of his deceased 
brother and settle up his business afiairs, 
although his object was fully explained to 
the authorities. Another Sikh, who had 
lived for a long time in Victoria, B.C., and 
afterwards moved to Seattle, where he is a 
student, was refused permission to re-enter 
British Columbia to look after his property 
there. It was only after instructions had 
been sent from Ottawa, and he had furnished 
bonds in the sum of $750, that he was 
permitted to enter. 

The above 'are but a few of the cases 
which might be cited; there are probably 
hundreds of others of which nothing is 
known beyond the detention sheds. Yet 
many of us feel that these facts should be 
thoroughly understood by the natives of the 
Punjab before they start from home, so that 
they may at least be prepared to meet 
possible disappointment. 

There is, however, one little bright spot 
in the cloud. It has been stated by one of 
the most prejudiced papers of this city 
that the Hindus are wanted in the Hawaiian 
Islands, where there is demand for their 
labor at f 18 a month in the plantations. 
After they have lived in the Islands, they 
cannot be refused entry here, as they have 
passed the examination of the Immigration 
authorities in Honolulu. Very little difficulty 
's theft experienced in getting into the 
United States ports as the Hindus come 


from another American port. To be sure, 
the wages are lower than here, but the 
risks are not so great, so that it would be 
better for the Hindu to spend a year or so 
in the Islands, acquaint himself with the 
language and the customs of America, and 
acquire skill at his work. There are 
boats running from Honolulu to San Diego, 
where the prejudices would not be so great. 

For the student, America offers many 
opportunities — that is to say, in the United 
States. If they come with a knowlc<^e of 
English and a small sum of money 
if possible), students can find employment 
in families which will enable them to 
pursue their studies and support them- 
selves at the same time. For three hours’ 
work per day, they can secure board and 
lodging, and on Saturdays, working as 
helpers, they can earn at least $2.00 per 
day at house cleaning. During vacations 
employment can be found in the orchards, 
vineyards and farms in the interior, and 
enough can be earned to pay for books and 
clothing. This is the experience of Mr. 
Das, who is now a student at the Univer- 
sity of Washington with a scholarship, 
a gentleman who has done much for his 
oppressed countrymen both in the States 
and in British Columbia. 

At this writing, five Hindus are attend- 
ing the University of California, in 
Berkeley. Recently, some of their Sikh 
brothers, employed in that vicinity, called 
at the house where they were living in 
search of advice. The next day, the land- 
lady ordered the students to leave, as she 
did not want those laborers coming to her 
place. Thus the students are forced to 
seek quarters where they may be free to 
receive and advise their countrymen — a 
right which one would never suppose could 
be denied them ! And yet this is the 
twentieth century after Christ, in free 
America ! Mr. Das hopes to secure a house 
for them where they may live their own 
lives, in peace and quiet and render such 
assistance to their troubled countrymen as 
their knowledge of English may enable 
them to do. 

However, notwithstanding such occur- 
rences as this, the Hindu student generally 
meets with kindness and courtesy, except 
from the very narrow-minded, who are 
really deserving of pity. But those coming 
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as students should be in sound health and 
supplied with funds sufhcient to keep them 
from want until employment can be f'dund. 
Some ladies in the vicinity of the University 
are now making some effort' to find positions 
for them, and if they will co-operate, much 
good may be accomplished.* 

I may perhaps be pardoned if 1 mention 
another fact, the matter of dress. Although 
it seems absolutely childish to a thoughtful 
person, much prejudice is manifested against 
the turban. I am told that it is a religious 
obligation among the Sikhs to wear the 
turban, and if such be the fact, one cannot 
expect them to abandon it. But, if not 


imperative, much prejudice might be over- 
come by the removal of the turban, which 
at once marks out the Hindu as distinct 
frorn the European. With their clear cut, 
Aryan features, they are not readily 
distinguishable from the natives of Southern 
Europe and South America ; so that many 
of the Insults which they are forced to 
endure might be avoided by the change 
of head dress. This, however, is merely 
offered by way of suggestion, by one who 
would fain be of assistance to the down- 
trodden. 

San Francisco. C. B. Walters. 

August, 22, jgto. 


CURRENT LITERATURE: ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
MAGAZINES 

(1.) in such cock-sure way as to what should 

India in the English Magazines. and what should not be done to solve the 


I F one were to go simply by the table of 
contents of the September Reviews, 
one would take up the Fortnightly as 
likely to, be of the greatest interest to the 
Indian readers. There are practically two 
long articles devoted to the present political 
situation in India in this magazine. By 
far the greatest portion of the “review” of 
current Imperial and Foreign Affairs, 
deals with the present Indian situation. 
Besides this there is a lengthy article by 
Mr. Saint Nlha! Singh, who tries to answer 
the question “What Does India Want 
Politically”. 

The “review” of Imperial and Foreign 
Affairs is by Mr. Garvin, of the well-known 
Sunday paper, the Observer. Mr. Garvin is 
a leader of Jingo journalism here. There 
are well-informed people who even regard 
him as the force behind the present 
Tory Party in England, and who hold him 
largely reponsible for the recent troubles 
between the Lords and the Commons. 
Mr. Garvin has been to India. He was 
preifent at the |ast Curzonian Durbar at 
Delhi. And this, it seems, is his title to speak 


present Indian proolem. I here is, however, 
nothing striking or original in his forceful 
pre.'^criptions. His article is practically a 
review and recapitulation of the series 
of articles that have, for some weeks 
past, been appearing in the Times ou 
the Indian Unrest, from Mr. Chirol, who 
was the Special Correspondent of that 
paper in India last winter. One cannot 
consider Mr. Garvin’s forceful futilities 
without, at the same lime, reviewing the 
contributions of Mr. Chirol. 

“I'he Times” on the Indian Unrest. 

Whether one agrees with the conclusions 
of the I'imes’ Special Correspondent or not, 
one can scarcely deny that this series of 
articles presents a far more exhaustive 
study of the so-called unrest in India than 
anything that has, so far, appeared in the 
English press. Mr. Chirol started with a 
promise to present a psychological study 
of the Indian situation. Those who know 
that situation from the inside, will naturally 
find many inaccuracies, many misinterpre- 
tations, numerous faults, both of omission 
and comissiom, in Mr. Chirol’s study* L 
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was an altogether ambitious attempt. The 
Special Correspondent of the Times has 
not the necessary equipment for the task 
fhat he has so confidently undertaken. 
The psychology of the acts and attitudes 
of an individual can only be correctly 
interpreted by the personality of that indi- 
vidual. The psychology of national move- 
ments also can be correctly interpreted by 
those who thoroughly know the soul of the 
people. Mr. Chirol cannot, I am afraid, 
have any pretensions to this knowledge. 
It is not at all surprising, therefore, that 
his study of the present Indian situation 
should be exceedingly superficial. He has 
not even tried to carry an open mind to the 
consideration of his subject. He clearly 
starts with a fixed idea and a definite 
policy. Consequently, he reads such 
meanings into the facts that he cites, and, 
indeed, only picks up such facts, as are 
likely to support his previously-formed 
idea, and the previously-determined policy 
of his employers. He is not a student of 
the Indian situation, anxious to discover 
the truth, but a counsel for those who 
desire that a certain policy should be 
^idopted by the (iovernment of India for 
effectively meeting the present troubles in 
that country. Consequently, like a clever 
counsel, he indulges in all kinds of devices, 
so familiar to the clever lawyer, for sug- 
^itsting favourable untruths and suppressing 
unfavourable truths. But notwithstanding 
all this, Mr. Chirol, almost in spite of him- 
self, occasionally throws considerable light 
upon the Indian problem. Above all, this 
series of articles has been serving one great 
purpose. It shows the extreme gravity of 
the Indian situation. And however much 
Mr. Chirol might try to defend the present 
policy of the Indian Government, to people 
endowed with statesmanly insight, his own 
presentation of the problem is bound to 
create serious doubts as to the wisdom, and 
even the effectiveness, of the various 
Measures that have, up till now, been 
adopted by the present Government, to 
trieet the situation in India, 

Mr. Chirol rightly says that this so- 
called unrest is not merely a political move- 
ment. It i.s essentially a religious and 
social movement. It is not merely a protest 
against the political domination of an alien 
mce, but is, practically, a declaration of 


war against Western civilisation and 
Western ideals. No one who has any 
intimate acquintance with the real psycho- 
logy of the present situation in India, will 
care to quarrel with the Correspondent of the 
Times in regard to this statement of his. 
There is, without doubt, a very serious 
conflict of civilisations in India. It is a 
natural . conflict. The presence of the 
modern European in the midst of the 
ancient peoples of India, — the inheritors of 
a hoary-headed culture, the beginnings of 
which go back to the dark night of time 
when history was not yet born, — peoples 
whose lack of material possessions had not 
in any way killed their ancient pride of 
race, who bad not lost their institutions 
and their gods, who had social and moral 
ideals of their own, differing almost funda- 
mentally from those of modern Europe,— the 
presence of the European with his new 
civilisation among this ancient people, was 
bound to bring about a keen intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual conflict in the country. 
The present upheaval is undoubtedly the 
latest phase of this outstanding conflict. 
It is this essential conflict that stands behind 
even the present political movement in 
India. But for the presence of this funda- 
mental conflict of civilisations, the political 
problem might have been easily solved. 
If the present rulers of the country had not 
represented a different civilisation from that 
of the ruled, they would have found but 
little support in their own conscience, and 
in the general consciousness of their own 
people, for the exerci.se of that absolute 
political domination which they now enjoy, 
in supporting this absolutism as a necessary 
part of the British government in India, 
Lord Morley actually bases his case upon 
the superior claims of the ruling race in the 
matter of culture and civilisation over the 
ruled. Indeed, he quoted Mill in support of 
his position. 

(iovernment by the dominant country is as legiti- 
mate as any other, if it is the one which in the e.xist;ing 
state of civilisation of the subject people, most facillita- 
tes their transition to our stale of civilisation. 

It was, really, on this plea of a higher 
civilisation that Mill frankly justified the 
despotic political authority of a civilised 
over a barbarous, people. “The ruling 
country ought”, as Lord Morley declared, 
quoting Mill once more, “to be able to do 
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for its subjects all that done by a 

succession of absolute monarchs g9^|-|,ntecd 
by irresistible force against the precarious- 
ness of tenure attendent on barbarous despo- 
tisms and qualified by their genius to anti- 
cipate all that experience has taught to the 
more advanced nations.*’ 

As on the side of the rulers this plea of a 
superior civilisation is what justifies, to 
; their own conscience, their absolute and 
irresponsible political authority over the 
people of the county, and harmonises 
this authority with their general philosophy 
of freedom and humanity, so also on the 
side of the people it is this claim which 
is felt to be the most offensive and 
irritating. At one time, so far as the 
English educated classes were concerned, 
there was really no intellectual or moral 
conflict between them and the foreign 
rulers of their country. Their education 
had more or less denationalised them. 
They had ceased, to some extent at least, 
to cherish any high regard for the ancient 
culture and civilisation of their country. 
They had accepted the civilisation of 
modem Europe as positively superior to 
that of their own people. Their ideal was 
to educate themselves and their people up 
to the standards of this foreign civilisation. 
They practically accepted the ideal of Mill 
and Macaulay as their own. Consequently, 
so long as this attitude of mind lasted, 
there was only a mild rivalry between the 
educated classes and the foreign rulers of 
the country, in political and administrative 
matters, but really no fundamental conflict 
of ideas or ideals. It was a conflict 
of personal ambitions and material inter- 
ests but actually no conflict of moral or 
spiritual, nor indeed, even of intellectual 
id^ls. The National Congress represented 
this mild rivalry, this political conflict. 
The granting of a few concessions, the 
expansion of the legislative councils, the 
larger appointments of educated Indians to 
the higher ^rvices of the Government, 
these and similar reforms might have well 
solved the problem that the National 
Congress had raised. Had these reforms 
been granted betimes, the subsequent con- 
flict of civilisation might have possibly 
been indefinitely postponed, if not eotitoly 
avoided. The acceptance of the programme 
of the Congress in the earlier days, by the 


Government, might have helped to slowly 
Europeanise the educated, that is the 
thinking, classes in the country ; and thus 
indefinitely postpone, even if it might not 
have po.sitively killed, all chances of a 
keen conflict of civilisation. So long as 
this conflict had not come up to the surface 
the problem before the people and the 
Government in India was essentially a 
mere political problem. Bui it is no longer 
so. The present upheaval in India is not 
a mere political upheaval. Of course, the 
political emphasis is there. Owing to outer 
conditions this emphasis has somewhat 
engrossed the mind and thought of the 
people at this moment. But it does not 
represent the real nature of this so-called 
unrest. As Mr. Chirol says, this so-called 
unrest is far more religious and social than 
political. It is, as he does not hesitate 
to admit, essentially a conflict of civili- 
sations. In the very first article of his 
series, the writer defined their object thus; 
“The question to which I propose to address 
myself is”, says he — 

"Whether Indian unrest represents merely, as we an; 
prone to imagine, the human and not un-natuiai 
impatience of subject r.aces fretting under an alien 
rule, which, however well-intentioned, must often be 
irksome, and must sometimes appear to be harsh 
and arbitrary ; or whether to-day. in its most extreme 
forms, at any rate, it does not represent an irreconci- 
able reaction against all that not only British rule 
but Western civilisation stands for?" 

One sees here that almost intuitively, 
Mr. Chirol has gone to the very root of the 
present problem in India. Of course, the 
terms in which he puts the problem will 
not be accepted by the Indian Nationalist. 
He would not admit that his movement is 
a mere reaction. Nor perhaps he would 
agree with Mr. Chirol in his statement that 
it is opposed to “all that Western civilisa- 
tion stands for.” Mr. Chirol has put the 
problem in an essentially negative form ; 
and the mere negative statement of a 
problem can never bring out its fu^ 
character. There are many things m 
common between the higher ideals of the 
East and the higher ideals of the West. 
Both what is called Western and what is 
called Eastern civilisation, are the expres- 
sions of the same human mind,, the same 
human spirit. They arc both expressions 
of Universal Humanity, which though 
never fully expressed by any perticulat* 
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or culture, lies implicit in all races and all 
cultureSf in some more fully expressed than 
in otherst but never absent from any. 
Consequently, one race or civilisation cannot 
by any means stand absolutely opposed to 
another. These oppositions and conflicts 
are only oppositions and conflicts of 
expressions and emphases but not really 
of essence or substance. The present 
unrest in India, even in its most extreme 
forms, does not represent, therefore, a 
reaction against all that stands for West- 
ern civilisation. It rather represents, in 
every one of its forms, moderate or extremist, 
the yearning of the eternal spirit of the 
Indian people or peoples, to find adequate 
self-expression and self-fulfilment. In 
seeking this natural self-expression and 
self-fulfilment, it has come in conflict with 
the particularities of another and a very 
different type of culture and civilisation. 
I'his is the truth of what Mr. Chirol puts 
in a very crude, negative form. 

But though the statement of the probelm 
is crude, the nature of it, as indicated by 
Mr. Chirol, is essentially true. He traces 
the present so-called unrest to the Hindu 
Revival of the last quarter of the last 
century. Generally speaking, this also is 
true ; but Mr. Chirol here also betrays his 
intellectual poverty, in his absolute incapa- 
city to analyse and correctly interpret the 
inner meaning of this Hindu Revival. He 
sees only one particular phase of this 
Revival. He represents it simply as an 
attempt of the F^rahmins to regain 
their lost ascendency in Hindu life and 
society. The Hindu Revival does not, 
however, represent only a Brahminical 
revival ; it is a general, one might even 
say a universal, awakening of a new self- 
consciousness all over India. As there is 
no doubt an attempt to revive the old 
Brahminical ascendency, so there is equally 
an organised attempt by many of the other 
castes, including some that had hitherto 
been relegated to a very low social position, 
to assert and even extend the status and 
privileges of their own caste. Side by 
Side with the Brahminical movement, there 
the new Kayastha movement in Bengal 
elsewhere. There is the movement 
among the Namasudras of Bengal for a 
b‘gber social recognition than what had 
hitherto been accorded to them. Ail theiie 


show the wide range and the deep charac- 
ter of the forces that stand behind what 
Mr. Chirol has represented as a mere Brahmin 
nical movement. Indeed, it seems tome that 
the true meaning of this Hindu Revival 
has been all along misunderstood by many 
people. It is not really a reaction against 
the old progressive social movements, but 
a determined and many-faced^ protest on 
behalf of the progressive thought of Hindoos* 
tan against the nggresshye civilisation of 
Christendom. 

• « « 4 ^ • 

The Conflict of Civilisations in India. 

Now if this be the true nature of the 
problem in India, namely that it is essen* 
tially a conflict of cultures and civilisations, 
a conclusion that seems, on Mr. ChiroTs 
own showing, to be absolutely irresistible, 
— then the solutions offered by the Fortnight- 
ly Reviewer would at once be found to be 
absolutely worthless. A conflict of civilisa- 
tions is essentially an intellectual and moral 
conflict and such a conflict can never be over- 
come by any sort of political remedies. In fact 
the application of such remedies, is, on the 
contrary, likely to aggravate the conflict 
instead of overcoming it. What isessentially 
needed here Is the growth of a new thought, 
and not the granting of a few belated 
concessions. Not even the granting of 
full-fledged parliamentary government to 
India would solve the present Indian 
problem. I am, indeed, not very sure 
whether it would not even add to its com- 
plexities. What particular form of state 
organisation India may need for her self- 
fulfilment, cannot be determined beforehand, 
any more than you can fix beforehand the 
particular kinds of organs that a growing 
and living organism may require in the 
future, in the natural course of its own 
evolution for the fulfilment of its own 
organic needs. To burden a growing, 
living organism with any organs from the 
outside, however well-intentioned the effort 
might be, would be bound to hinder and 
not help its growth. Judged from the view 
of organic evolution, both Mr. Chirors 
and Mr. Garvin’s recipes seem 'irpt only 
foolish but positively mischievous, Mr. 
Garvin admits that **recent methods of 
concession do not reach the root of any of 
the more disquieting features of the si to* 
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ation*’. He does not absolutely condemn 
the recent concessions as of no value;^‘!^e 
are not to think,” he says, 

"only of the extremists erf the school of Mr. Tilak 
and Mr. IJipin Chandr.i Pal, of Mr. Arabindo Ghpse 
and the There is a moderate element 
among the educated classes, though it has been on the 
whole very weak and timid in expressing itself. The 
ehlar^indnt a|d the wider functions of the new 
L^idative Councils are to be welcomed as affording 
more encouragement, and opportunity to the moderates. 
They are in thi.s sense an experiment, but a welcome 
and necessary experiment. But let us r^eat and 
make it perfectly plain to ourselves that neither these 
concessions nor any concessions upon the basis of 
representative principles — 'which it is impossible for 
us to carry to any logical conclusion — can touch 
those psychological and economic roots of Indian 
unrest" which have been traced to their deepest fibre 
by the Special Correspondent of the times. We 
must depend in the future for the discharge of our 
task upon that which, from the beginning, has been 
the only justification for our rule — the beneficence 
(rf an impartial, peaceful, constructive administration. 
As the late Charles Pearson said, ‘For one war we 
have wagfed in India, we have prevented twenty.’ 
We and we alone still stand between India and war, 
plunder, anarchy, upon an unexampled scale. Our 
business is to make that administration still more 
vigorous and vigilant for progres.sive and repressive 
purposes alike — to rule India in no conventional 
spirit • to rule it even more than hitherto for the 
practical good and the mental advancement of its 
humbler majority, and less for the advantage either 
of Brahmins or money-lenders. We must do this 
not only in a real temper, but in the quite obvious 
temper, lately lacking, of unhesitating and unflinching 
determination to hold our own”. 

Granting that the real problem in India 
is one of a conflict of two different' types 
of culture and civilisation, which is the 
irresistible conclusion of Mr. ChiroPs 
articles, the utter folly of prescribing such 
remedies as are suggested here by Mr, 
Garvin seems to be absolutely apparent. 
What the situation demands really are 
neither concessions nor repressions, but a 
larger synthesis which will harmonise, 
under a broad and universal philosophy of 
life, the rival ideals and cultures. iTie 
real work in India is not that of mere 
politicians or publicists, but of philosophers 
and statesrpen. There is a political side 
to this problem, demanding some sort of 
political remedy. But jhe political symptom 
being what may be called a mere local 
trouble^ though arising out of a deeip^seated 
constitutional malady, it may be treated 
with local paUiativ^ to remove local 
irritatiom This must be the objective, namely 
the removal of locaT irritation, of all 


political palliatives. But they, will not 
cure the disease; The place and purpose 
of these palliatives, in a general scheme of 
tmatment, is to keep up the strength of the 
patient and got time for the doctor to work 
out the slower and more radical cure. 
This is what true statesmanship would 
seek to do. Above all, these local appli- 
cations must be of such a nature as will, 
by no means, either increase existing 
irritation or by drivin|| a local eruption 
below the surface, give it the fatal oppor- 
tunity of attacking the more vital organs. 
Yet this is exactly what quack pre.scriptions 
like those of the Jingo publicists of the 
type of Mr. Garvin and the Times, are 
calculated to do. 

e « a a 

Mr. Saint Nihal Singh’s ARTictE. 

But though one may not be surprised at 
such quackery from ignorant and unappre- 
ciative publicists of the type of Mr. Garvin 
or Mr. Chirol, one had a right to expect a 
stronger grasp of the actualities of the 
present situation in India, and a clearer 
insight into the nature of the problem and 
its possible remedies, from an Indian 
publicist like Mr. Saint Nihal Singh. His 
presentation of the problem in the current 
Fortnightly is to my mind, un pardonably 
superficial, and these superficialities coming 
from an Indian writer, are likely to work 
more mischief and create greater confusion 
than what all the futilities of a Garvin or 
a Chirol could do. In fact, the statement 
of the problem by Mr. Chirol is infinitely 
more correct, whatever may be said of his 
concluBions, than that of Mr. Nihal Singh. 
Mr. Nihal Singh does not seem to know the 
present condition of his country at all. It is 
not surprising, either, that this should be 
so ; because, practically, he went out of 
India as an immature youth, and has 
acquired all his wonderful education in 
America. He has no doubt tried to keep 
himself in touch with the current move- 
ments of his country through the Indian 
newspapers and periodicals, but he never 
has stood face to face with the forces that are 
shaping the course of historic evolution 
in India in our day. He writes, therefore, 
not as an Indian of the twentieth, but as 
an Indian of the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth oentury. Judging from his present 
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,,>rirribution, one may well «ay that Mr. 
S Mt!h belongs, mtcUcctually, to the gene- 
ration in India which thought and worked 
before his birth. It is, therefore, that he 
so confidently asserts 

rhat India is profoundly agitated and that the agi- 
tation ih almost 'wholly political are to-day establisH^ 
fads 'which need no demonsfrntion. Of course, it 
has to be readily conceded that all Hindostan is not 
in a ferment : it is only educatetl Tndi.i ‘hai is agitating 
for a governmental change. The masses may be 
fueling the pinch of poverty and may be economically 
distressed, but as a rule they are ignorant of the 
political issues, and are not dirwtly engaged in waging 
a war for securinjf administrative concessions and 
reforms from the English. The educated community 
In India, however, though in the minority when 
eompared with the unlettered masses, is by no means 
a negligible quantity. For one thing, despite all 
aspersions, the educated Indians are the natural 
loaders of their unenlightened countrymen. What 
the enlightened East-Indian thinks to-day, his 
uneducated confrere is apt to think to-morrow. 
Moreover, slowly but steadily, the ranks of the 
illiterates are being thinned and those of the educated 
augmented; and all educated Indians, of whatever 
religion, caste, or race, seem to have one factor in 
coininon — a desire for the political advancement of 
Hindostan. Naturally, it is to-day pertinent to ask : 
fust what does educated India want politically? The 
question is all the more appropriate in view of the 
fact that some of the h^rst- Indians have gone 
jo the length of making and throwing bombs, when 
renzied, becau.se of their political demands not being 
fairly fulfilled. (The italics are mine). 

Such being Mr. Nihal Singh's presentation 
of the meaning of the present situation in 
India, it is not surprising that his answer 
to the question : What does India want 
politically ?— should be that what the 
educated Indians want is that they should 
replace the present British agency of 
povernment in India by an agency essential- 
ly manned by themselves. “Indian 
autonomy'' says Mr. Nihal Singh, means 
this. 

-^nd-the agitation in India is fated to continue so 
as the majority of the Governmental positions 
Hrrving the higher salaries and executive, adminis- 
iraiiv e, and financial authority are not held by the natives 
t. il '^bd^ Educated Indians urge that they arc 
qwb e of efficiently discharging the duties connected 
n the responsible rrovemmental positions. The 

( him I nduin autonomy rages around this 

■ interpreted, India’s political aspirations 

_ an the substitution of native in lieu of the present 
obiln- " agency, EasMndians not 

the ^^vernment under the guidance 

Jhts IS Mr, Nihal Singh's answer to the 
to himself in this article, 
he Indian reader the whole essay would 


appear to be very superficial and> indeed, 
exceedingly misleading. The way in which 
Mr. Singh answers the question, would tend 
to support the Ordinary AnglO'lndian view 
that the so-called unrest in India is the 
work really of a handful of self-seeking 
educated malcontents who have got up alT 
this disturbance simply witlj a view to 
snatch from the British, the more lucrative 
offices under the Government. This is what 
the enemies of Indian progress have been 
always trying to tell the British public^ 
It is their game. A good deal of the 
general listlessness with which the ordinary 
Britisher looks upon Indian problems is 
largely due to the notion so assiduously 
circulated by ignorant and mischievous 
Jingo journalists and Anglo-Indian scribes, 
that there is nothing more serious or 
substantial behind all this clamour than 
the selfish and private ambitions of a body 
of office-seekers whom the system of educa- 
tion introduced into the country by the 
British Government has called into being. 
It is a pity that Mr. Nihal Singh had 
nothing better or deeper or more intelligent 
and helpful than this to tell the British 
public through this article of his. To a 
British publicist such superficialities 
are, however, quite pardonable ; it is 
hardly so in a son of the soil, writing 
about his Mother-Country. And it is 
the more pitiable because Mr. Singh is 
an able man, a capable and clever journal- 
ist, and sometimes writes really helpful 
things. 

( 2 ) 

The Japanese Peril. 

Mr. Saint Nihal Singh appears in a more 
favourabe light in his article in this month's 
Contemporary, headed “Asia for the Japa- 
nese". Here he writes with a closer 
acquaintance of his subject and a clearer 
insight into its essential psychology. In 
this article, he tells of the large hopes 
entertained at one time all over the arti- 
culate populations of Asia by the sudden 
rise of Japan into the position of a great 
world-power. Mr. Singh points out how 
recent revelations of Japanese character 
and ambitions have killed those hopes. 
The cry, he says, is no longer — Aeia for the 
Asiatics, not at least in Japan, whose ambi- 
tion is not to stand up as the saviour 
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Asia from European exploitahori and 
aggression, but to appropriate to h^ell 
the position and function of the supreme 
Ttiler oi that ancient continent. In view 
pf formal annexation of Korea, Mr. 
Sir»gh’s aiticle has a special interest at this 
time. 

Japan’s successes over Russia created a 
hope in more than one Asiatic country 
that ^ having stopped the aggressions of 
Russia in the North-East, Japan, to quote 
Mr. Singh, “would help the other Asiatics 
to fling off the Western yoke that weighed 
heavily on the Eastern continent.” Even 

The Japanese eloquently proclaimed to the world 
that one of the chief reasons for their undertaking to 
fight the Ru.ssians was their desire to save China from 
being worsted and plundered by the land-hungry Czar, 
and the young and volatile Orientals expressed their 
conviction that the Japanese would help the rest of 
Asia in Its fight to free itself from the clutches of the 
West. 

Not a long term of years has elapsed since the 
Russo-Japanese conflict came to an end, but mean- 
time the Mikado's government has formally extended 
'^protection' to Korea, and begun vigorously to 
"devdop" Manchuria, and aggressively “negotiate” 
with China. 1 hese actions are fraught with grave 
possibilities for the Orient. They have provoked 
comment from the Westerner as well as the Easterner 
and are compelling the world at large to ponder 
over the problem as to just what part Japan is likely 
to play m the political arena of Asia. It may be 
grant^ that the most intelligent Orientals are con- 
vinced that the Occident has been exploiting Asia 
for many decades, and that the Asians are anxious 
to throw off this unbearable incubus ; but the query 
t^toraily arises ; will Asia succeed in shaking the 
Occidental off her back only to find that the Japanese 
has occupied the place from which the Westerner has 
been ousted ? 

The writer frankly recognises the necessity 
that her peculiar position has imposed upon 
Japatn. The Japanese Empire is composed 
of a small group of islands, which both 
in extent and in natural capacities is hardly 
able to suppoft the increasing population 
of the country. The present population 
of Japan is about 48,000,000 and the 
resources of Japan are bearly sufficient, says 
Mr. Singh, to feed about half the number. If 
Japan wants to live and grow, she must 
develop an aggressive colonial policy to 
find an outlet ’for her growing populations 
as well as sources of feeding an4 clothing 
the home population, under her own contrbf! 
At one rime Japanese emigrants flowed 
towards Canada and the United States. 
But these white dominions are jealous of 


itOn-White immigrants, and both these 
States have by open treaty with the 
Mikado’s Government, restricted Japanese 
immigration into their territOTies, The 
Australian Commonwealth does not welcome 
Asiatics. The surplus population of Japan 
could find some accomodation in the South 
American Republic.s, but there the Japanese 
would have gradually to accept the citizen- 
ship of the country of their domicile, and 
they could hardly exert any direct political 
or commercial influence upon the develop- 
ment of their original homeland. Japanese 
ambitions required colonial possessions 
nearer home. And these ambitions have 
been the permanent inspiration of Japan 
since a long time past in regard to her 
dealings with Korea and Manchuria. 

Indeed, the geographical situation of 
Japan and ceriain traits of national 
character that a small insular habitat 
naturally develops, have quickened an 
ambition in the Japanese heart to occupy 
the same position in the Pacific which 
Great Britain has, for centuries past, 
occupied in the Atlantic. This ambition 
is the key to Japanese politics. Japan Is 
obviously imitating' Great Britain. She 
has even caught the very tricks of British 
diplomacy. She has already assumed the 
Pharisaical cants of Western civilisation. 
The annexation of Korea has been forced 
upon her by the unfortunate position of 
that old empire. Japan had to step in and 
proclaim a protectorate over Korea five 
years ago, not because she wanted to grab 
that land, but because it was essential that 
Korea should have a strong and .settled 
government in the interests of international 
peace in the Orient. Japan was anxious 
to maintain the independence of Korea, 
provided, as the late Prince I to, quoted by 
Mr. Singh, is reported to have said, Her 
independence could be arranged in such a 
way that Japan would be sure that she 
(Korea) would always be a friend of 
Japan.” 

I shpuild like to see Korea independent, provided 
her independence can be arranged In such a way 
that we would be sure that she would always be a 
friend of Japan. The geographical situation of the 
country is such that it Is neces.sary to our peat etui 
existence as a nation that she .should be friendly to 
us, and that to a certain extent she .should be con- 
trolled by us. If the Koreans could convince us that 
that would be the case, and they would hold to iheit 
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promise, they might be independent. Otherwise 
they mu^ be subord^in^tte to Japan. If not they will be 
forming alliances with otheilr nations, and they would 
be sure to bring us into trouble of ohe kind or another. 

As to Korea for the Koreans, I hope that we shall 
five the nation a continued existence as such, although 
it may be a sort of dependent Independence. 

i There is a frankness about this statement 

! which one may sincerely appreciate. No 
one would refuse to admit that Japan had 
very vital interests in Korea. But the limits 
of these interests are that Korea should have 
a strong and settled gov(^rnment, generally 
friendly to Japan, a government that would 
neither find excuses by its weakness or 
internal dissensions to other neighbouring 
powers to come and take possession of her, 
nor cherish any unfriendly designs upon 
herself with regard to Japan. Phis is what 
one can fairly understand. To see that 
Korea secures these conditions was a legiti- 
mate duty of Japan. But this also was the 
absolute moral limitation in Japan’s re- 
lations with Korea. But though Japan 
talked of ethics like the other civilised 
nations, she was all the while devising 
means as to how she might appropriat e 
this old Empire to herself. And now she 
has done it. Even the name of Korea is 
henceforth to be wiped off the literature 
of world-politics. Korea is by the decree 
of the Mikado henceforth to be known as 
Chosen, the Koreans to be called Chosens. 
And it is impossible to read the documents 
in connection with the annexation of 
Korea without feeling how Japan has learnt 
all the tricks of trade from the European 
powers. In proof of it, I might quote here 
iHe Imperial Rescript attached to the 
Proclamation and Treaty of Annexation. 

We, attaching the highest importance to the main- 
tenance of permanent peace in the Orient and the 
wmsolidation of lasting .security to Our Empire, 
and finding in Korea constant and fruitful sources 
pf complication, caused Our Government to conclude 
ri UK*5 an agreement with the Korean Government 
l^.y which Korea was placed under the protection 
japan in the hope that all disturbing elements 
‘t’lght thereby be removed and peace assured for 
ever. For the four years and over which have since 
^hpsed Our Government have exerted themselves 
'vith unwearied attitude to promote reforms in the 
administration of Korea, and their efforts have, in a 
degree, been attended with success, but at the same 
dme, the existing regime of government in that country 
"'■IS shown itself hardly effective to preserve pe^e 
^fid stability^ and in addition the spirit of suspicion 
"i -giving dominates the whole penin.sula. 

m order to inaintain public order and security* 


and to advance the happiness and well-being of the 
people, it has become manifest that fundamental 
changes in the present system of government are 
inevitable. We, in concert with His Majesty the 
Emperor of Korea, having in view this condition 
of affairs, and being equally persuaded of the necessity 
of annexing the whole of Korea to the Empire of 
Japan in response to the actual requirements of the 
.situation, have now arrived at the arrangement for 
such permanent annexation. His Majesty the 
Emperor of Korea and the members of his Imperial 
House will, notwithstanding the annexation, be 
accorded due and appropriate treatment. All Koreipuys, 
being under Our sway, will enjoy growing prosfMiriiy 
and welfare, and with assured repose and security nyiU 
come a marked expansion in industry and trad^. 
We confidently believe that the new order of things 
now inaugurated will serve as a fresh guarantee of 
enduring peace in the Orient. We order the esta- 
blishment of a Governor-General of Korea, The 
Governor-General will under Our direction exercise 
the command of the army and the navy and a general 
control over all administrative functions in Korea. 
We call upon ail Our officials and authorities to 
fulfil their respective duties in appreciation of Our 
will, and to conduct the various branches of adminis- 
tration in consonance wgh the requirements of the 
occasion, so that Our subjects may long enjoy the 
blessing.s of peace and tranquillity. 

But Mr. Singh points out that Japan 
has not only annexed Korea, appropriated 
Formosa, and brought Manchuria under the 
“sphere of her influence”, but she is even 
casting lustful eyes on Chinese territory. 
In their recent dealings with the Celestials 
the methods of the slant-eyed Japanese have 
invariably been those of a pugilistic bully. 
Japan fully realises that China is in no 
position to slap back when insults are 
offered, and ever and anon she takes 
advantage of the helpless condition of the 
Dragon Empire. On more than one occa- 
sion China had to give way before the 
bullying of Japan, but the Chinese, though 
lacking in naval power, is, however, superior 
to Japan in diplomatic cunning. This was 
seen in the sequel of the Tatsumaru incident. 
Though Japan had no moral right to 
demand reparation from the Chinese 
authorities for the seizure of a vessel contain- 
ing contraband articles, yet she claimed 
this reparation from China, and as China 
is without a war fleet, she had to accept 
the Japanese terms. The whole affair, as 
Mr. Singh puts it, resembled a little boy 
taking his whipping without mUrmur at 
the hands of a big comrade, and then being 
compeUed to bow and scrape and kiss the 
hand that had beaten him. But there are 
other of retaliation than what could 
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be made through the help«, of a war fleet. 
And Japan ■ ^ 

“felt* that cannon and sword are not the hnly 
weapons that are effective in a fight between powers 
and when Tokyo complacently considered the Tatsu 
Mam affair closed, the Chinese smiled the bland 
child like smile that is peculiar to the pig-tailed 
(leople of the Middle Kingdom, and stealthily setabrmt 
revenging the insult in the subtlest form imaginable, 
— by cawying on a boycott of Japanese goods and 
thins hitting Japan in the region of the pocket, which 
is far more effective than sinking or capturing a 
battleship. 

In carding on ti ■ ■ -.i l‘ C* ‘ . has been “wise as 
a serpent’^ in every ■■■.*«.■ . • ide. Japan has ever 
been on the look out for fresh insults that mayhap 
would make it possible for the Mikado’s statesmen 
to demand that China should give over a substantial 
slice of territory to appease the hurt — for, as already 
explained, territory is what Japan needs most of all. It 
has been positively asserted by the Chinese that agents, 
disguised as pedlars, swarmed in the streets of the 
larger cities of China immediately after the Tatsumaru 
incident, offering Japanese goods for sale, hoping 
that they would be mobbed, and thus an opening 
would be made to further punish China by making 
her pay a large indemnity and give up some of her 
land. The Chinese were too wily to do anything 
rash and the plan failed. With a diplomacy that is 
bora as an integral part of the Celestial charac- 
ter, China did not even name the movement 
against Japanese goods, a “boycott.” Japan might 
have been furnished with an excuse for a quarrel 
if that had been done, and this the clever Chinese 
wished to avoid. So the boycott was calleH the 
“National Disgrace” and throughout the land, 
“National Disgrace Leagues” were formed. The 
people understood. It was a case of a roM by 
another name smelling as sweet. The name did not 
count. The boycott was just as effective as if it had 
been called anything else than “National Disgrace”. 

The Chinese boycott of Japanese godds is sign i- 
hcant inasmuch as it plainly shows that the Sunrise 
Kingdom is by no means destined to find it easy to 
exploit China. 

(3) 

American Parochial Politics. 

An article on “The Problem of City 
Government”, by Mr. William J. Gaynor, 
Mayor of the City of New York, in the 
September Century Magazine^ has received 
added interest from the recent attack on his 
life made by a disappointed place-man. 
The government of the City of New York 
has long been notorious for the corruptions 
of its officials, and especiaily its police 
force. Mr. Gaynor is one of the new 
Mayors who have in recent years tried to 
purge this augean stable ; and it is believed 
that the attack on his life had something 
to do with his reforming zeal. According 
to Mr. Gaynor, the problem of mtuiicip^ 


good government divides itself into a 
numbet of smaller problems. The first of 
these is “to get tb# government of large 
cities into honest and competent 
hands.” Occasionally they had an honest 
government in New York, but oftentimes 
it has been incompetent; and the result 
has been even worse than having a dishonest 
government, for the lack of ability to grasp 
and control his government, it gets loose 
from the honest governor, and corruption 
is soon all about him, generally without 
his being able to see it. Having dismissed 
the common plea that a city’s government 
can best be conducted by business men 
just as they conduct their own business, 
and indicated the general qualifications 
for mayoralty in a big city, Mr. Gaynor 
says : — 

The thing, then, i.s to get men who are honesi— 
fanatically honest, if you will — and competent. Only 
the union of these two qualifications can .suffice ; and 
with them you will have good government whether 
with a good charter or a poor one; o>ie is almost 
tempted to say in spite of bad laws. Such an official 
will know how to keep within the laws, which should 
be the first and most scrupulous care of all officials 
in a free government, and still fashion and turn f^ood 
and intelligent purposes to them. Such an adminis- 
tration lifts government up and makes it respectable, 
while the other kind degrades and corrupts it and 
make.s it contemptible in the sight of all. 

A Patriotic Actress: Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt. 

A writer in the September Lady's Realm, 
enters a protest against the action of the 
French Government in refusing to confer 
the Legion of Honour on Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt, who is unquestionably the 
greatest actress of her time. Two years 
ago the present writer had the privilege of 
seeing Sarah Bernhardt act in a theatre in 
Lyons ; and the fascination that 
exercised upon one who did not under®t®”d 
a word of what she was talking, but who 
nevertheless fully enjoyed the expression 
of the varied emotions which the actress 
represented in interpreting her part, was an 
undeniable proof of her inimitable 
histrionic capabilities. The emotions or 
rasas are said to have each its own specific 
figure or form, its own marfi, as the old 
Hindu masters call them. The perfection 
of acting consists in bringing out 
by muscular movements, the specific 
forms of special emotions. And d 
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an actbr or actresft is able to do 
it Is immaterial for the enjoyment of the 
emotions depicted kf k play, whether you 
know and understand the words of the 
play or not. It is like music, where not 
the words but the tune is the essential 
thing. And in the expression of emotion, 
Sarah Bernhardt has attained a degree of 
perfection that has not been reached by 
many actors or actresses, perhaps by no 
other actress of our time* But the writer 
in the Lady's Realm depicts another aspect 
of Madame Bernhardt’s character. She is 
presented here not as an artist but as a 
patriot. Sarah Bernhardt devoted herself 
to nursing the wounded soldiers during the 
Franco-German War, when the Odeon 
Theatre was converted into a hospital. 
/Vnd throughout all these J^he has 

not forgotten or forgiven the injury that 
Germany inflicted upon her beloved 
country, and has persistently refused to 
accept any engagement in Germany, 
though once she was offered as much as a 
million francs for it. But her greatest 
service to her country is through her art, 
by the help of which she has brought 
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the French language, French literature, 
taste and elegance to the remotest parts of 
the world. 

In South America students have been known tp 
fight with swords when an attempt was made to 
prevent them from saluting her with the cry of “Vive 
ia France !" In the Atj^entine Republic they had 
learnt the works of Racine, Corneille, and Moline 
^ heart in honour of her visit. In Canada the 
French- Canadian students sang the Marseillaise after 
each of hw performances, while the British (as she 
proudly relates herself) listened standing and 
bareheaded. In Hungary the towns she visited wei» 
decorated with French flags, in spite of the orders 
to the contrary given out by the Austrian Government, 
Sydney also once welcomed her with flags and bun- 
ting, and here she was officially received and carried 
in triumph. In America she is treated like a reigning 
ueen. A special train for her use is put at her 
isposal, and as it runs for her company only, she 
can stop where she likes and go on when she chooses. 
Sometimes, when they are tired of rolling, the company 
alights and has a romp in the fields. In the United 
States she receives ;^i2o for one performance, plus a 
third share of the receipts, and ;^40 a week for hotel 
expenses. But during her first years in Paris she had 
to be satisfied with something like £8 a month, all 
told, for impersonating leading parts in the classical 
repertory ! And with this salary she was called upon 
to supply funds to her mother and sisters ! 

London, September gth, igio, 

Haridas Bharati. 
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Mrs. Besant’s Translation of the Gita. 

Mr. P. N. Chatterjee has come down upon me 
with all the thunders and storms he could grasp with 
both his hands for the unpardonable crime of my 
pointing out certain blunders in Mrs. Besant’s 
translation of the Gita. Though I have been doing 
this purging work in the field of Hindu scriptures for 
the last twelve years or so, Mr. Chatterjee ha.s taken 
't upon him to think that I have had a glimpse of the 
translation only lately. Since we wrote, Mrs. Besant 
has made certain changes in the book. At that time 
"'e also showed that the translation was not at all 
''Ouipatible with the high sounding preface. It was 
really a .scanty repast after so mouth watering an 
'jivitation. She has made certain modifications in 
‘he- ur .ilso. She has not written new pref|ices for 
the later editions, as is customary, but has revised the 
old one unannounced, thereby giving the whole thing 
appearance of “All right." But this is matter 


historical, l.et us now turn our attention to the point 
at issue. 

One stands agha.si at the amount of inventive 
genius that Mr. Chatterjee ha.s employed in order 
to justify Mrs. Besant'.s mistranslations. All I have 
said is tWt the Divine nature, whether para or apara, 
can not be identified with “matter in its widest sense 
including all that has extension." And Mr. Chatterjee, 
while conceding that "it is blasphemy if matter be 
taken in Its ordinary sense," c.on tends that it should 
not be taken in its ordinary sense and cleverly explains 
away all the difficulties that attach themselves to 
the expression in this connection. But unfortunately, 
all his misapplied zeal and ingenuity have ayaUed him 
nothing. If for argument’s sake it be yielded that 
fuatter in the abstract maybe forced to mean the 
objective side bf the Divine nature, the mere school 
boy even wssmld not require any teaching to under- 
<Uand that when with "all that has extension" 
matter must be taken in its Ordinary sense, and Mrs. 
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Besant had this sense in her mitwl when she wrote 
as is evident from her reference to extensioRi**^ When 
Mr. Chatterj^ was ransacking heaven ana'€arth 
in order to find out a justification for the term as 
applied, here he seems to have altogether lost sight of 
this clog in his wheel. None but Mr. Chatterjee wouldi 
even dare to identify extended matter with the creative 
energy of God. That energy may manifest itself as 
extension but extension can not form one of its 
attributes. When energy is etherealised, as Mr. 
Chatterjee has beeti told by one of his authorities, it is 
matter. But does this mean that matter is energy 
and energy is matter ? If so, human language must 
be very defective and the charge that it was invented 
to conceal thoughts would be only too true. If matter 
be centre of force, matter is still there, it has not 
altogether vanished from the field of human conscious- 
ness. “Force and matter are two different forms of 
one and the same thing," so says another of his 
authorities* But he does so simply to dislodge Mr. 
Chatterjee from his pedestal and knock the bottom 
out of his foothold. Though they are manifestations 
of the same thing and from the Vedantic view-point 
the mahifpld world is so, they are still forms, so 
they must be conceived as two and not one. In their 
manifested existence one cannot be merged into the 
other. Now, if we take all the scientific authorities, 
from whom Mr. Chatterjee has quoted, into our 
confidence, matter and energy would still be two 
distinct categories of thought conveying two distinct 
ideas. So his proposal of cutting down the scientific 
entities into two, would seem a little too premature. 
If it is, then, absurd on his own showing to take away 
the difference that exists between the concepts of 
matter and force even in the scientific sense of the 
terms, how much more absurd it would be to identify 
matter with the creative energy of the Supreme 
whatever sense you may please to smuggle into it. 

Mr. Chatterjee has fallen into a grave error by 
thinking that earth, air, &c., mentioned in this verse 
are gross elements, whereas Sankana and other 
commentators have taken them to be the subtile 
rudimental elements or Tanmdtras, so quite inex- 
plicable from the standpoint of “matter including all 
that has exteasion." I l>eg his pardon to repudiate 
the charge laid at my door by Mr, Chatterjee that 
I have hd objection to call earth, air&rc,, alluded to 
above as matter in this sense. I have serious objec- 
tion, because “matter including all that has extension” 
cannot explain the Tanmairas. !f then it cannot 
explain, how much less will it render an account of 
manas, buddhi, and ahanhdra, it docs not require the 
int^Iigertce of a Buddha or Plato to understand. 

Mr. Chatterjee has made a desperate attempt at 
explaining away the text from the Sankhya stand- 
point, and thought it is finished. But unfortunately 
for him he forgot, wO are here concerned with 
Brahma Jnanam literature and according to the 
universally accepted canons of interpretation we are 
wholly precluded from taking the Sankhya view 


where the Vedantic explanation is in any wa^ avail- 
able. As all the commentators of the Gita have 
taken Prakrit! to mean .the mdyd belonging lo 
Ishvara, the question of the Sankhya Primordial 
Matter does not come in at all, the door^ being closed 
against it. But alas! how little has he understood 
his Sankhya even. Wliethct you understand the 
thing in the cosmic sense or psychic sense, whether 
it is in Buddha or in the primitive man, the intelli- 
gence is always an emanation of Prakrit! in the 
presence of the Purusha. Is there any qiialit.'iti\i- 
difference between the empirical ego in Plato and 
that in X ? You will tax your imagmation to its 
utmost capacity and find none. Nor wul the category 
of “matter including all that has extension” explain 
either. 

Mr. Chatterjee has expended as much of his 
energy in order to explain Parii Prakriti and Besanline 
“life-element'’ and has achieved as little. With all 
his erudition at his back he has not been able to 
relieve the translation from being classed as absolute 
nonsense. In our philosophical literature we have 
got distinct categories to express distinct ideas and 
in no case we are allowed to confuse them, U is 
an old thing to be able to promulgate a new philo- 
sophy, But the attempt to create a philosophy off- 
hand to justify an absurd position is brand-new, and 
the credit must be given to Mr. Chatterjee. But his 
machiavelian tactics have failed him at least for once. 
Nobody knows by what occult process he has 
metamorphosed Mrs. Besant 's “life-element" into his 
“life-giving principle" and then invited us to call 
this upstart creature of his consciousness, chit or 
soul, as if the Sanskrit vocabulary were so poor as 
to necessitate these higher conceptions being included 
in the lower, almost the lowest category of life. The 
Upanishads have given us categories to mark the 
evolution of ideas such as anna, prana, manas kc. 
In ordinary literature also we have got our classifica- 
tions of things into heads, as jada, jiva, mano, 
jnana, kc., in order to signify those evolutionary 
stages. Now, when the category of mind is not 
allowed to enter the precincts of Chit or Soul in 
common parlance, it is very easy to understand, what 
an amazing amount of mental calibre Mr. Chatterjee 
has shown by trying to capture the para Prakriti of 
Brahman under the category of lift^ — Mrs. Be.sant’s 
“life-element" and his own “life-giving principle.’ 
The absurdity is too clear to require any refutation. 
It does not stand a moment’s scrutiny. It break.s 
down under its own weight. In spite of all the smoke 
he has managed to raisie round the point, he has 
not been able to hide the palpableness of its 
absurdity. Mrs. Be.sant's translation was .simplicity 
itself and Mr, riiaitcrjee has made it .simpler. Only 
none of them have given us the thing required. Mr. 
Chatterjee has the gift of making the words yield 
any meanijng he likes. 

Dhthendra Nath CHoWDHtiRi. 



notes 
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Two SadSus who ate doing good 
■ ' work. 

The Sadhu» as Sadhus go now-a*days, 
typifies in himself the^. waste of national 
energy, The old behests which required 
the Sannyastn to devote his life to the uplift 
of the people at large are obeyed by few 
who go under that sacred name. In fact, 
today one finds that the average Sadhu 
is no more and no less than a man who 
does not want to work for his living, but 
has made up his mina to feed and fatten 
on the labour of others. 1‘his is the height 
of demoralization, and it often expresses 
itself in a so-called “Saint” actually playing 
the role of **Satan” and lowering the tone 
of the community in which he lives. 

However, we thank our stars that there 
still are some Sadhus left amongst us who 
are real Sadhus, and are working for the 
uplift of the people -* and thus ensuring 
salvation for themselves as well as for 
those they help. To this category belong 
Swamis Vishweshwaranand and Nityanand 
who are giving up their entire time and 
energies to make it possible for the present 
and coming generations of Indians to take 
the fullest advantage of their heritage of 
ages, by compiling, strictly on scientific 
lines, a concordance of the Vedas and a 
dictionary of Vedic Literature. 

I'he first work has been already completed 
and now is available from the Swamis, 
who live at Shant Kuti, Simla. Although 
It consists ol four volumes, each one of 
which is neatly printed on good paper, the 
entire set is sold for Rs. lo* When one 
compares this with the Rs. 36 demanded by 
the German firm which has published Max 
Muller’s Concordance of the Rig Veda alone, 
one realizes the cheapness of the work. 
And without presuming to hurt the dignity 
of the Western scholar, we may say that 
^hc compilation made by our Swamis is in 
00 way tnferior to that ol the Occidental 

' . ' '.''h;'.,: 


The dictionary of the Vedas and Vedic 
literature is now being pushed ahead. In 
it the Sanyasins are aiming : 


(a) To arrange all the words used in the 
Vedas in alphabettcal order and gi\^ their 
etymological and grammatical construction. 



Swamis Vjsweswaranand And NitYAttAND. 


(b) To give the meanings attached to 
these words grammatically, in easy 
Sanskrit,, and explain them with quotations 
wherever possible. 

(c) To give the meanings of these words 

as found in Vedic literature ami in books of 
a similar character. " , * 

(d) To give the meanings assigned to 
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Vedic words by European, Indian and other 
:8ChotarB. " 

(c) To notice the interpretations by 
th6 different sects. '' 

(f ) To stat6 mean i ngs according to the 
terminology applicable to the Vedas, and to 
compare the various interpretations, basing 
arguments on catholic and liberal principles 
and on Upanishads and Brahmanas. 


‘'His Highness would like the work to be done 
under his patronage, but if there should prove to be 
any diiHculty in the matter, he would nut press his 
wish, as he cares more about the work hsirff than 
about the name. 

“If His Highness can be of any service in this work 
Of national importance, he will always be glad to 
assist.*' ^ . * ■■ ■ 

X. 

Sea-Voyage and Benam. 


(g) Wherever necessary, to point out the. 
religious, social, moral, and physical appli- 
cations and aspects of words. 

Such a work no doubt will be very 
valuable, and we commend its preparation 
to the public as a cause worthy of encourage- 
ment and support. 

We may add that the completion of the 
Concordance of the Vedas is due to the 
generdiity of that enlightened Prince — the 
Gaekwar of Baroda, who stood the cost of 
preparation and printing — the Swamis, of 
course, charging nothing for their services. 
He has also donated Rs. 15,000 toward the 
compilation of the Vedic Dictionary now 
being pushed ahead. However, this work 
will require much more money than the 
Gaekwar^s allowance. Therefore the Maha- 
raja has directed his Private Secretary to 
send the following letter to Swamis 
Vishweshwaranand and Nityanand : 

“His Highness has considered your letter with 
regard to the Vedic Kosh. He thinks he cannot 
undertake to spend more than Rs. i5,o(»o out of 
Rs. 48,000' required, and he suggests that the 
remainder may be secured by application to other 
Princes and Zemindars. The Maharajas of Kashmir 
and Mysore would no doubt contribute liberally if 
^PP®aled to and there are many wealthy and educated 
landholders in Bengal, such as the Maharaja of 
Durbhanga, who might help. Their orthodoxy would, 
His Highness believes, be no bar to sympathy, as 
your Kosh is to be edited in a catholic spirit and give 
all shades and^ schools of opinion. AVhen you have 
secur^ subscriptions amounting to the required 
Ra. -W,ooo, His Highness would complete the sum 
^th Rs, 15,000, or if this cannot be done, he would 
cimtnbute a proportionate monthly sum out of the 
Rs. 500 required, (i.e., related to 500 as Rs. 15,000 
to Rs. 48,tx)o) if you can secure the rest as monthly 
subscription-s from other Princes and Zemindars. 
Highness is laying the question before a Com- 
mittee of Officers and Scholars in Baroda and his final 
oi'der will lie given subject lo their advice and sugges- 
tions. This letter is meant only to throw out preli- 
minary suggestions and clear the ground a little, so 
1'^** heen thought necessary to deal with 
all the points in your letter. His Hij^ness further 
suggests that the letter you have sent to him may, 
With the nwessary modifications, be circulated tp 
different, princes, landholders and men of wealth as 
an appeal. 


Hindu Benares, led by its Maharaja, and 
Mahamahopadhyay Pandit Sudhakar 
Dvivedi, have deserved well of India and 
the world at large by the unstinted Support 
that they have given to Hindus going to 
foreign countries for education, commerce 



Pandit Sudhakar Dvivbdi. 


and travel. All hdnoitr to them and their 
colleagues. 

One of the causes of India's decay was her 
isolation, We must 4 o away with it, if 
we want to live and take our rightful place 
among nations. 


What Two Beitgall Brahman Glrlfi did. 

in the village of Bhatpara, Dacca district, 
there live two brothers Bhat- 

tacharya and PyarimohaD Bhatiifefeafy:*' 
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insulting adt^nces amd 
harraMments, the help^ 
less girls had appealed to 
their husbands and rela- 
tives and even at last to 
the adoptive parents of 
Binod ; but in vain. On 
the night of the 25th 
March last, Sarala’s 
husband having gone to 
Dacca,, on some business, 
Sarala aruJ Chapala lay 
down to sleep together 
in the same room. Near 
midnight they had occa- 
sion once to go out 
together and when re- 
entering their room, 
seeing the aforesaid band 
of ruffians quite close to 
them, they hurriedly en- 
tered their room ^nd 
shut the door. But on 
approaching the bed they - 
found that Binod was 
already there. For a 
moment they were at 
their wit’s end. But their 
mind was soon made 
up. On Sarala advanc- 
ing towards Binod, the 
rogue thought that she 
was friendly. And so he 
caught hold of her hand 
and sat reclining on the 
bed. In the meantime, 
quick as lightning, Cha- 
pala, unnoticed by Binod, 
took up a knife and 
dealt him a fatal blow 
near the neck. He then 


Saraia Sundari Debi And CharaLa Sunoari Dbbi. 
Kunja’s wife is Sarala, aged 19, and Pyari’s the knife st 
18 Chapala, aged 18. In this village Sarala’s tur 
ijved a young profligate named Binod* Binod, wb 
ur ^ drunkard and gowya-smokcr. blow and t 

With hitn were associated a gang of rp^hans, be 

for the last two or three ycRrs they had young wide 
tnade the lives of their neighbors unbear- Sarala a 


and night hideous by their devtlrvi 
ij'inng that period, too, they had tried, by 
ahern^ coasting and in to 
^'eauce <ind ruin Samfa andi Chapala, but 
'Without avail. Unable to bear these 


let go Sarala's hand and 
lOARi Dbbi. grasped Chapala’s with 

the knife still in her Arm f f t'ow 

Sarala's turn. She took up a doe and struck 
Binod, who fell back exhausted. Another 
blow and the wretched man was no more, 
leaving behind,— poor innocent thing 
young widow of 15. 

Sarala and Chapala now found t|^t 


Binod’s comrades were stilt outsi^, kndlk- 
ing at the door. So they kept inside with 
the door bolted, the corpse of dieir d^d 
foe near them and their clothes wet with 
blood. In grim silence they waited for 
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the morning, when, their terrib 4 e vigil over, 
they called the elders of the village together 
and told of all that had happened. In due 
course they vvcre sent up for trial. We 
need not describe at length all that how 
happened. Suffice it to say that at the 
last stage Government withdrew from the 
prosecution and Mr. Newbold, the Sessions 
Judge, released the girls. 

'Vhe facts given above are taken from 
the Bhar an excellent Bengali 

monthly edited by a lady and publislted 
from Wari, Dacca. Annual subscription 
Rs. 2-10. For the cut of the portraits of 
Sarala and Chapala, too, we are indebted 
to the same source. 

The Artificial split between Hindus and 
Muslims. 

The gulf between the Hindus and 
Muslims, from all we hear, see, and read, 
is growing daily wider and more unbridg- 
able. The latest move, engineered by 
some Muslim League men, is to giv^e a 
separate garden party, to bid Lord Minto 
God-speed before he leaves Simla for good ; 
although a farewell function already had 
been arranged to be given by the Hindus and 
Muslims combined. At the time of this 
writing, we learn that the Islamites will 
gather on September 13, at the summer 
capital, to praise the regime of the out- 
going Viceroy and wish him success in his 
after-life. We understand that three days 
later, pn September 16, the residents of 
Simla, including Hindus and Mohamedans 
will do the same thing. It now is an open 
secret that the Islamites of Simla disdainfully 
refused to listen to the overtures made by 
the Muslim League leaders, and they are 
going to unite with their Hindu brethren, 
under the Presidency of Rajah Sir Harnam 
Singh, the pre-eminent native Christian, 
to bid adieu to the out-going Viceroy. We 
make no secret of condemning the separatist 
propaganda which some small-minded 
Muslim “leaders” are engineering for their 
own unrighteous, selfish ends. I'o us it 
seems a pity that India should have come 
to such a dire pass that the educated 
members of the , “largest minority” should 
find it essential to hold a separate session 
for . the mere expression of kindly wishes 
to the highest official in the country on the 
eve of his surrendering his august post. 


But we forget that some Mahomed an 
gentlemen succeeded in wresting the 
political plum of ^‘separate electorates” 
in the reign of Lord Minto^ — and they 
naturally are averse to giving him an 
impression at the last moment that the 
Faithful in India can make common cause 
with the Hindus in such a small and purely 
formal social affair as to bid him good-bye. 

The saddest feature of all this is that the 
separate Muslim garden party does not 
represent any real and serious cleavage 
between the masses of Hindus and Muslims ; 
but are the expression of a feud between 
some of the leaders of the two sections of 
Indians. We learn from a correspondent in 
Simla, whose veracity and insight into 
affairs are trustworthy, until a couple of 
Mahomedan leaders from Lahore conceived 
this idea, the Hindus and Muslims proposed 
to offer Lord Minto a joint farewell. Such 
artificial separation is bad because of its 
consequences -since it creates differences 
where none really exist and make the 
coalescing of the various elements of the 
population into a nation extremely and 
progressively difficult. 

The Hindu-Muslim Split in other 
Directions. 

The Hindu-Muslim relations are showing 
considerable lEensi on In many other direc- 
tions. There is a movement on foot in 
many cities in the Punjab —especially in 
Delhi — to boycott Hindu confectioners, 
milk-sellers and other shop-keepers. 
We do not at all object to the followers 
of the Prophet taking to making and 
and selling sweetmeats, milk, etc. -some- 
thing which they have let the Hindus do 
for centuries. However, we do not seek 
to hide the fact that we do not like the 
wanton display of the Spirit in which they 
are going ahead to accomplish this. 

Our readers know through the daily 
press that the Muslim boycott of the Hindus 
resulted, a short time ago, in a breach of 
the peace in Sindh, We briefly referred 
to this in our last, and take the following 
resume of the affair from the Phcenix 
(Karachi) to refresh our readers’ memory ; 

“The Mahomedans of Darbello have for some 
time been contiriuing their reign of terror with a vip' ’’ 
wtathy of a better cause; but we refrained fn. 
chronicling con.siaiuly their activities in onitv 
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to enable the authorities to quietely nip the scandal 
jn the bud. Immediately after out last apppirance 
information arrived which showed that the Darbello 
faiia'ies were taking fuH advantage of the proverbial 
jilown'’SS of Government and pushing matters to a 
breaki'ig point. Their oppression and unlawful 
actions committed in broad d;aylight had already 
driven thirty Hindu families out of the village. 
A boiii thirty Mahomed an s are said to have entered 
the village armed with lathis, and assaulted and 
looted several Hindus. The local oflicers, including 
the Collector of Hyderabad, the Assistant Collector 
and the Superintendent of Police, were informed of 
the loot and riot by wire. The Mukhtiarkar and 
the Police Inspector were soon on the scene, but 
fell liopelessly helpless. The boycotters having 
jiievcnled the Hindus’ way of egress, the latter shut 
thr in’.elves and their families up until Mond^ last. 
Thi‘ Hindus asked for a European Police Officer to 
help them to leave the village safely. But their cry 
was again a 'cry in the wilderness’ ; so on Monday 
thev look courage in both hands and all the Hindus 
of the place are reported to have deserted the 
village as the following telegram dated the 15th 
instaiii and received here by an inhabitant of 
Darbello, would show: ‘Whole town fled, myself 
jL'ssaiain, son and Kundomal went to Hyderab.ad 
ioda\‘. come immediately on receiving telegram with 
family Kandiaro station ' The desertion of the 
whole Hindu population of the village, in spite of 
their utmost efforts to arouse the local and higher 
auihoriiie-s from the very beginning to the seriousness 
of the situation and their piteous appeals for the 
proicction of life and property which is the very greatest 
blessing of British rule in India, is an extremely sad 
and significant commentary upon the dilatoriness of 
CoMTiiment.” 

We do not reproduce this quota- 
tion to stigmatize the administration, 
but only to point out with regret that such 
unfortunate occurrences are directly 
traceable to the Mussulman fulminations 
that appear in the Jingo Islamic press. 
Here is what a correspondent writing to 
the Lahore Watan says : 

" I he attention of the Muslim League ought to be 
invited to the humiliating treatment accorded to 
Mrihomedans, high and low, by the Hindus, who, even 
the poorest among them, would object to taking food 
on the carpet polluted by the touch of a Mahomedan. 
The Muslim League ought to take a strong measure 
'0 the matter and pass a resolution prohibiting 
.mcd.iMs to patronize Hindu shops and to partake 
' • ythtng that is touched by a Hindu. Leav- 
ing aside the religious prohibitions, from the sanitary 
point of view .'ilone, the Mahomedans ought not to 
take anything prepared by a Hindu.” 

I'alk such as this, to say the least, does 
not promote cordial relations between Hindus 
and Muslims. Such effusions must be depre 
Gated at this time, when the Hindus are 
feUxing their old-time rules regarding 
‘t^tor-dining, and when there is a strbng 


movement on foot in nearly every part of 
the country to ignore the age-long restric- 
tion of not eating with Musulmans. 

But the strangest and saddest fact of all 
is that the gulf is the widest between the 
Hindus and Muslims who do not object 
to interdining with each other, whereas it 
is the narrowest between the ignorant 
Hindu and Mu.^lim masses who keep up 
their old-time prejudices in regard to 
eating. This can be readily observed in 
any Indian city. It will be found that the 
educated leaders amongst both the com- 
munities are not very orthodox about 
social observances. Yet they are the very 
people who are at daggers drawn, while 
the ignorant villagers do not fight amongst 
themselves on religious and social, much 
less political scores, unless they are prompt- 
ed to do so by their urban brothers. 

Hindu-Muslim Relations Outside India. 

Hindu-Muslim relations outside India 
also are showing signs of straining, through 
the same artificial process that is going on 
in Hindustan. 

Some years ago we read of a feud waxing 
hot in Canada between Hindus and 
Muslims. Mohammad Khan, a half- 
educated Punjabi, headed one faction : the 
other was captained by an equally half- 
educated Punjabi “Doctor”, Devi Chand, 
Their u r.ingling'i led them to the courts, 
and Vancouverites, who already were 
hostile to the Indian immigrants, became 
still more antagonistic. In the court the 
Hindus and Muslims, while setting forth 
their evidence, gave unbridled expression 
to race hatred. Phe reporters of the 
Canadian yellow press circulated these 
bitter and harsh expressions, and held up 
Hindustan to the scorn of their people. 

Now comes the news from Australia that 
the Muslims are falling foul of Hindus and 
Sikhs. The reason advanced is that the 
latter eat meat butchered by the //la^ka — 
Sikh— process. What a trivial ground for 
wrangling! 

What a pity that these fighting factions 
will not take to heart the splendid example 
that the Transvaal Hindus and' Muslims 
have set to the world by forgetting their 
religious differences, recognizing their com- 
munity of interests, and presenting a solid 
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phalanx to their oppressors — the authorities, 
of the South African Colohies. w. 

Governing others. 

The Christian Register of Boston writes 

A generation a jfo all Americans hailed with glad 
consent ll>e statement of Abraham Lincoln that no 
man was wise enonifh or good enough to govern 
another without his consent. ' ; > ^ 

Is it suggested that Americans are now 
of a different opinion ? H so, why ? 


£6 to ;fio. No British Indian can fand unless 
has j^40, and has come direct from !nd{j|;-«r%hich is 
impossibility. The petitioners say 

*We appeal and most forcibly bring to. yjotir. noi 
.that no such discriminating laws ar« existing ag u 
us in foreign countries like the United States 
America* Germany, Japan* and Africa, to whom 
do hot owe any ali^iance whiitfeoeVer.' 

"The indians, I fear* will appeal to deaf c. 
Neither in South Africa, Australia, nor Caimd.i 
His Majesty's lo^al Indian subjects en|oy the privilc) 
of ciiizensHip in one common Empire." — Re^'icw 
Retiiews. 


Hindus in California. 

"A San Francisco telegram states that a campaign 
is being begun against Hindu of whom 

there are nearly 10,000 in Calilornia. I'he Califor- 
nians' principal grievance Is that they work on the 
railways, farms and in factories much cheaper than 
the white men, that they live cheaper and do not spend 
their money in their adopted country. I’he average 
pay for a Hindu labourer is low, and yet out of this 
they manage to support themselves, and send two- 
thirds of their wages to India. Attention was recently 
called to the fact that gangs of Hindus employed by 
the railwaj's in the northern part of California and 
by the Diamond Match Company were buying money 
orders to the value of ;^2oo a day, yet the pay received 
by these men was very small." 

"Lonoon. August loth. 

“The correspondent of the Dai/y Chronicle telegraph- 
ing from San Francisco say.s that the anti-Asiatic 
feeling on tlie Pacific Coast ha.s been accentuated by 
the continual influx of Hindus, numbering ten 
thousand in California alone. They have been driven 
from Canada by cold. They are considered even 
more undesirable than the Chinese and Japanese, 
because they refuse to learn Engli.sh, contending 
that as British subjects they did not find it necessary 
to learn English in India." -^Reuter. 

Of cpiifse every white man learn.** the 
language of the country in which he 
sojourns for earning a livelihood, and spends 
all bis income there sending nothing home. 

Every Indian ought to feel proud that 
not even the enemies of his countrymen 
abroad can say anything against their 
character or their capacity for work. 

“Wfeen fs an Empire not an Empire?’* 

“The British Empire looks very well on the map, 
but when it is tested by the ordinary rules it dties not 
seem to bie much of an Empire. Adam Smith 
regarded an empire — all the component parts of which 
did not contwbote to their common defence — as a 
shadowy semhhuice of an empire rather than the real 
thing. Rut raa'tters are still worse when we are 
confronted by the ‘ impossibility of securing for all 
the subjects of the .King equal justice and free transit 
through all his dommhx)* beyond the sea. The 
Indians residing ih Cariaifa have preferred a temperate 
petition to the Governmeflii; askuig the Dominion 

Immigration Laws may be ambtided. Japanese are 
allowed to enter Canada on showing they possess from 


The case seems to be the most scandalous 
in South Africa. Persons 6f Indian 
extraction who were born and have pa.s.sed 
all their lives in the Transvaal arc dumped 
in Portuguese territory, whence the obsequi- 
ous Portuguese officials deport them to 
India. There can be no greater international 
infamy than this. The British Imperial 
Government should at once put a stop to 
such things. It is idle to say that it cannot 
dictate to a self-governing colony. 

"Let Major Seely — is he not the same man as the 
Under- Secretary of State? reply. What did he sny 
in his speech on the debate on the Address to the 
Throne in the House of Commons on the ;2oih 
February, 1906 He is reported to have said iliai 
‘he supported His Majesty’s Government in ihe 
action which they had taken, and he was grateful for 
the reforms announced by the Prime Minister ; but 
one thing more he would ask, and that was that they 
should not .say that this thing was intolerable and 
wrong and in the same breath should say that they 
would leave it to the Re-sponsible Government of the 
Colony to decide whether the wrong should be con- 
tinued. (Cheers.) He was glad that the Prime Minisier 
said yesterday that when he declaied that the quc.siion 
of Chinese labour or no Chincsr labour was to be re- 
ferred to the rransvaal he by no means inferred th.n 
the question of the conditions under which that labour 
was to be allowed wa.s a matter of indifference to the 
people of ihi.s Country and to the Empire at l.ircr. 
(Cheers.) That was what they asked, and he ii'i l' 
it that ihiii was what his right honourable friend mc.iui 
He only asked that it shoi»d be stated dearly and em- 
phatfcaliy, and, if possible, before the clo.se of!*’ 
debate, that the princtpie wt which the British F.mp ' 
rested was that those Who came under the flag, if 
they were to come Under it at afli thust be free. 
(Cheers.) It mi^t be said that they could not 
dictate to a seii-gpve^ng dolon^ but they b.itl 
done it again and as^ln in far less important matt* - 
(Hear^ Hear.) This most be done at once, beca 
delay would only do great harm and continm il" 
uncertainty which how ” 

jldssc^lim to 

Tbe ordered 

that village prej^red to collect 

boys ibr ihe Giinbokbi laiiguaue 

will. - tk- pnmai^ . . 'Gurintikhi ■ .achf>fd 
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provided at once and that in the selection 
anti appointment of Zatldars and Nambar^ 
dars, other gualificatiphs and considerations 
being equah preference should 
be given to those who lil^ 
educated and have assisted in spread 
of or otherwise tsken interest edu^tion^ 
The Native State of lamkhkhcli in the 
XHithern Mahratta Country has made 
i-.iusation free for the masses, and the result 
of this meastire has been a constant increase 
in the number of scholars. The policy of 
the State has been to. provide schools in 
the larger villages first There are now 
only two or three places possessing a 
population of 500 and upwards without 
a school. The State, with its limited 
revenue, spends about 4*8 per cent, of the 
‘gross’ income on education ; and 5*2 per 
cent, of the 'entire* population are under 
instruction in schools. Earnest endeavours 
are being made to popularise education 
among the depressed classes, and the 
attractions offered are free meals and other 
advantages, which should necessarily appeal 
to the “untouchables’*, who do not get even 
a full meal a day. The resources of the 
State are small, and they prevent it from 
opening free schoots in smaller villages. 

I'liere is absolutely no reason why pri- 
mal y education should not be made 
absolutely free in all Native States, large 
and small. There is no political reason to 
deter them from taking this most needful 
and necessary step. 

BIr. Neyiosoii on Nationality. 

In one of hts recent lectures Mr. Nevinson 

said ; — 

" Nationality implies a stock or race, an inborn 
temperament, with certain instincts and capacities, 
h IS the slow production of forgotten movements and 
endeavours that cannot repeated or restored, 
h IS sanctiBed by the long strt^les of growth and by 
me a Kection that has gathered round Its history, if 
nation ility has kindled ahd n^ tho %ht of 

freedom, it is illuminated % a g^lory that trahstotms 
ivniniain freedom into sj^endour. If it has endured 
i\T.in,iy, its people are Welded together by a common 
||antni,g and a common indignation • * •. It 
n is i,i .pirt;d the noblest tkerature and all the finest 
forms of art. Chiefly in couru ries wl^re th^ flame 
natioM.iiity burnt strong and clear, has the human 
f’l'iiti ichieved Us greatest miracles of b^utyv thoiljlrht, 
invention • * •, Ghicfiy by nationality Has tbs 
race . been, preyed ' from the dreariness ol 
uniformity, ahd has the power of 

^^naiion, -whkh appeOm to' w essential 


development of life. With what pleasure, during our 
travels, we cfiscoVcr the evidences of nationality oven 
in such thbm as dress, ornaments, food, songs, and 
dancing, sttlT more in thought, speech, proverbs, 
literature, music, and the higher arts ! Wth what 
rwet we see those characteristics swept away fay the 
advancing tide of dominant monotony and tmpei^ 
dutinessl!' 

According fb the London Correspondent 
of the Madras Standard^ Mr. Nevinson 
cited as the greatest evils of subjection the 
loss of nnanhood inevitable in the subject 
race* or the penalty which it pays in 
tormenting rancour and the coireiponding 
penalty imposed on the soul of the dominant 
race, “As a rule,” he affirmed, “we may 
say that the worst characteristics, not only 
of our own but of all dominant races, such 
as the French, Germans, and Russians, 
are displayed among their subject races.” 
The moral he drew was two-fold. In regard 
to races already subject the duty of the 
dominant Powers is to keep up to the level 
of their own pretensions' — “to maintain 
among them equal justice, equal rights, 
and equal consideration as members of one 
great community, instead of depriving them 
of their manhood and kicking them out of 
their own raiUvay carriages. We have to 
train them on the way to self-government, 
instead of clapping them into prison if they 
mention the subject. We have to encourage 
their local arts and industries instead of 
regarding them as a ground where our dry 
rubbish may be shot, or as a stable for the 
breeding of cheap labour.” 

“And in regard to nationalities that still retain 
their freedom We must bring our Governments up 
into line with the leading tnouglit of the day. We 
must show them that the destruction of a free people 
like Finland or Persi.! is not a local or distant disaster 
only, but affects the whole cortimunity of nations and 
spreads like a poison, blighting the growth of freedom 
in ever\ s^'ul and (riiL->iird|£i!ii{ all the black forces of 
tyranny, darkness, and suppression. Rapidly 
growing among us, there is already a certain solidarity 
of an free states, and the problem of the immediate 
future is how to make their common action effectire 
Oh the side df liberty. " 

Turkey tfader its new Rulers* 

In a letter to the Times of July 4, Mr. 
Frederic Harrkon wrote ; 

Thd new f*<5giW in Turkey is doing its best to fulfil 
per h^yes of it ; public confidence is increasing, though 
impmvtinent* and reforms still go viry slowly; ihc 
C^unber is working with honesty, good sense, and 
order if end , £d>ove ail, the various races and creeds 
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tfi the motley empire are understand the. 

idea of a eommcm Ottoman patriotism. 1 , ^ 

■ v'- 

, All that 1 various quarters me 

to bellmat t|iat the new rej^imf is well, and w;il} 
overcome tne^ inveterate rnmcuiiics wiih which It'b 
siMTOtmdedrA ^ .1 visible improvement td^he 

polioe and free life in Constantinople since my first 
visit in 1890 . t am assured that something is going, 
to be dohe about the streets and the dogs, ibtit as yet - 
both are nearly as troublesome as ever. Vagrancy 
and robbery are certainly being repressed, and 1 
even walked about the quays of Qalata night with 
impunity. 

How far Parliamentary government is as yet 
practicable in Turkey I will not say. 1 neither 
pbserved, nor did ! near of, any serious objection^ to 
the maintenance of raiiitary rule, which, after alh ijs 
invisible to the visitor, and seems to be popular with 
the mass the people. The business of the Chamber 
seemed to me to be more like a lively afternoon at the 
London County Council rather than in a European 
Parliament. Nn collision is noticed between the 
Various religions, though nearly half the members are 
Softas Wearing white turbans. One Beduin attends 
in his native costume, but he gives no trouble. The 
speeches are short and practical. In a morning I 
heard thirty or forty Deputies give their opinions, 
frequently in two or three sentences, without rising- 
short, shaep, and decisive. I trust that the Speaker 
of the House of Commons had an opportunity of 
observing how pithy honourable memoers can be 
when they try. rhe Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was listened to with attention in a long detailed 
statement, and was not heckled so severely as our own 
at Westminster. But perhaps what impressed me 
most was that men of different creeds and races now 
serve in the ranks together for the first time in the 
history of Islam. So experienced and energetic a soldier 
as Ma or Stephen speaks well of his new recruits. 

Forward and Backward Races. 

Thu ChrMqn Register of Boston writes:— 
The doctrine now commonly accepted by the ruling 
governments of the world is that nations and tribes 
that are incapable of founding stable governments and 
administering justice with impartiality and success 
must necessarily come under the control of Some other 
nation that has the power to nrainiain order and is 
^hteous enough to administer justice. The doctrine 
is now acc^ted because ail the great nations are 
practising that which they preach, — or rather are 
prewhing^^ clmnrine of international relations to 
justify their practices. They, therefore, by the 
familiar process called log-rolling sustain each other. 
They say, in effect, ‘‘Keep your hands off from my 
presents, and i will not meddle with yours.” Some 
day the questipri, will arise in another form, and we 
shall adc, if a dependent nation is to be governed for 
its own good, whart afe the qualities which Will justify 
any nation in volunteering for the office of contrd t 
.When the peitoe of the world has been secured by 
nimqi^ epnserit and co-operation of the great powers, 
some now qt^tene wifi be subniittted to tne new 
justice. The wqilt, 
depmxii^ that are governed w^dtoiut their,. 


own consent will itiake an appeal to thja court snd 
demand the credentials pf those who ^iih the right 
to govern, and bqg also to be informed a# the ter nis 
and Umits, of their .enforced apprentlppihlp. They 
will desim |6. know the hour i^iH strike when 
IreedoiniforuiiMn^ M 

Japan (Mid 

Japan has exti^guisK^ the independence 
of Korea^ She wishes to do #ore. She 
wants the Koreans and the world at large 
to forget that there ever was such a name 
as Korea denoting an independent country 
and people, But though others may forget, 
the Koreans will not t Chosen, the new 
Japanese name lor Korea, will not be as 
dear to the Koreans as Korea. The Telugu 
people have not ceased to call their country 
Andhra^ though that name is not to be 
found in any modern map. 

Evidently the Koreans are not satisfied, 
though dissatisfaction cannot find expres- 
sion in their native land. The voice of 
discontent comes from far-off free America. 

Reuter wires from San Francisco that 
the Korean National Association, the 
general office of which is at San Francisco, 
has passed a resolution firmly repudiating 
the cession of sovereignty and the tyrannical 
compulsion of Japanese methods. I'he 
resolution concludes: “We, true sons of 
Korea, will never give up the struggle for 
liberty and independence.” 

The ^‘Times” correspondent telegraphs 
from Tohio that the Minister for Home 
affairs has issued instructions Urging all 
Japanese to offer their hand in sincere amity 
to their new countrymen in Korea and to be 
guided solely by the principle of equality- 

We hope the Minister for. Home affairs 
if sincere, and we hope, too, tfiat the 
Japanese will aucceed ip practising what 
some other conquering raeiea have preached. 

An M. P. on tke luflgeii^ of Bengal. 

Mr. J. RamsayJMkqdOniiid/M/P., writes 
in theOaily Chronicle:: 

The Ben^Ifs inspires the Indian Nation, ilist 
movement. Kh Bbmmy the Natiortalist is a Libi ral 
pcflhLian, Who takes what he can get ana 

makes the bcit.Wl of it. In ilie P»mjab he is a 
ummaginakfve perton who shows a tendency to work 
in a ^ely fkirrow. In Bengal he is a person ot 
lively imagkiinlon who thinks of I rkdia, and wtvTse 
nattoitaliam finds expression not only in politics, 
in every fonvn df inteUectuiU .activity. Indeed I 
not tamaq^.. with me a very favourable impre-ssion 
of ..Bengi^fdea. .TbfW,,,nr»' ^no ■ geod pol.ncal 
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leaders there. They have excellent speakers and 
eloquent writers, but none of their prominel men seem 
to havii that heaven -given capacity to lead. They are 
ijiagnificent agitators (I use the word in no uncom- 
pliinciitary sense). They can prepare men to be led, 
but no shepherd there step.s fbrward to pipe the flocks 
to the green pasture. 

Bui Bengal is perhaps doing better than political 
attitaiion. It is ideali-sing India. It is translating 
n jiionalism into religion, into music and poetry, into 
painliug and literature. I called on one whose name 
is on every lip as a wild extremist who toys with 
bombs, and across whose path the shadow of the 
[i.'iMpinan falls. He sat under a printed text ; “I 
will go in the strength of the 1-ord God”; he talked of 
iho things which trouble the soul of man ; he wander- 
cfl aimlessly into the dim regions of aspiration where 
lh(‘ mind finds a soothing resting-place. He was far 
more of a mystic than of a politician. He saw India 
seated on a temple throne. BiU how it was to arise, 
what the next step was to be, what the morrow of 
ind(‘[)endence was to bring — to these things he had 
ijiven little thought. 

In the last few sentences Mr. Macdonald 
undoubtedly refers to Aurobindo Ghosh. 
Mr. Macdonald continues : 


loom Bengal gush innumerable freshets of 
religion, all flowing to revive and invigorate the 
Nationalist spirit. 

.\ literary revival makes for the same end. It is 
SI ill crude, particularly in its roin.ance.but it is groping 
'titer Hindu realism. It is written in Bengalee in the 
same aggressive way that some of our Irish friends 
arc trying to revive the nsi,* of Krse. 

So also in music, poetry and the fine arts. riial 
Imm, L'lowing with nationalist s|)irit, has been revived 
In ! .Ab.uiindro .Nath ] Tagore and some of his pupils. 
I hc tormer enjoys already a vigorous popular life. 
Iticy brought us out on the river on Sunday, and 
;^ang to us “Bande Matarain” amongst other things. 
Ilirir “Marseillaise” and their “Carmagnole” are 
fiymns thanking (oxl for endowing life with beauty, 
'tire invocations to India, their mother, full of yearning 
'-lulearments. I'hey sang from well-thumbed copies 
<^l a collection of hymns written In | Kabindranath ] 
b'lgore, the poet, and the music, much of it new, 
all so unlike our own, clung round our hearts and 
ag.ain and again all that clay into our cars. 


When we were still in the North-West we were told 
"f this incident. A concert was held one evening at 
‘"'t- of the orphan schools controlled by a missionary 
'^"tiety in the Punjab, the boys themselves doing the 
t'f'ieitaining. The Punjabees sang their rather 
’i^onoionous and common popular songs, but one lad 
'iMiging in an unknown tongue swept the auditors ofl 
tkir legs by the vim of his style and the enchantment 
'’I his music. He had been picked up on the Calcutta 
''trtytK, and he w'as singing some of the Bengalee 
't'tlion.-il hymns. 

India, in Song and Worship. 

That is what Bengal is doing for the National 
fnoveinent. It is creating India by song and worship, 
clothing her in q^ueenly garments. Its poUfics 
be for some time an uncertain ininglinjg- of 
f^xtrcniisi impossibilism and moderate opportunism. 


?4 


It is romantic, whilst the Punjab is dogmatic. .. Bengal 
will brood for long over the bereavement to its heart 
caused by the Partition ; it will cling fondly to 
Swadeshi ; on the shores of its enthusiasm it will throw 
up the bomb-thrower as a troubled sea throws up 
foam ; and from this surging of prayer and song and 
political .strife will come India — if India ever does 
come. 

Later on, I sat at the table of the Great Official, 
and, in bad temper and rude manner, he demanded 
of me to tell him where I had been and whom 1 had 
seen, and of what I was thinking. I told him of the 
hymns and the pictures and the prayers. And he 
laughed a great rude Western laugh and explained 
things by reasons made up of blind Western super- 
ficialities. He knew nothing about the pictures ; the 
hymns were a mixture of double meaning and .sedition 
to him. Each sentence ended with the authoritative 
"I know.” But I have heard the children sing, and 
the women talk, and the men join in with both. And 
1 think I know. 

Do the Great Officials really know ? Is 
it the ca.se with them, then, that though 
knowledge has came, “wisdom Ungers”? 

Count Okuma and India. 

The following passage taken from Count 
Okuma’s article in the July number of the 
Journal of the Indo -Japanese Association 
deserves to be earnestly thought over by 
all Indians : 

India was at the head of all civilized countries in 
ancicMit times, but what was the cause by which she 
was reduced to her present state? She brought it 
about herself. She fell behind, because her social 
org.inization did not conform to the international 
standard. From the reprehensible caste institution, from 
religious superstitions, from the discordance of langu- 
ages, conjoined with various other causes, the Indian 
nation has been unable to withstand the international 
competition. fhe rise or fall of a nation is brought 
about by the people themselves, and no other force is 
resjionsible for ;i niition's downfall. Rome was not 
brought to its destruction by the northern barbarians, 
but by tlic Romans themselves. Therefore I always 
give advice to my mo.st beloved Indian friends to cease 
from their aversion to England, and to recognise their 
own weak points and to cultivate the knowledge and 
morality that corre'spond to the present world 
requirements. 

No vacancy for Bengali Brahmins in 
Mrs. Besant^s Kitchen. 

.\v\ u-.Tiug to a report published in the 
Madras Standard^ in the course of a speech 
which Mrs. Annie Besant made at the Central 
Districts Theosophical Federation, held at 
Madanapalle, she said : 

The interdining was connected purely with the 
magnetism of the person. If the person was pure in 
his magneti.sm one could eat from his hands. I do 
not advocate interdining everywhere as a whole. 
But I do advocate interaining between sub-castes. 
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Pure magnetism is the thing that should be looked • 
to. The reasons have been forgotten and jthe forms 
are maintained as a matter of dislinctionT '^Or jnS’ 
tance, I could not take food from a Bengali Brahmin 
cook, who is a flesh-eater or 6sh-eater. I would 
rather eat food from my servant whom 1 know tham 
from a Brahman who was a meat-eater, because I walk 
by knowledge and not by form.” 

The humour of the situation lies in this 
that the class of orthodox Bengali Brahmins 
who generally become cooks would 
consider Mrs. Besant’s touch itself as 
pollution, for she is, to them, in spite of 
her assumption of superior physical holiness, 
a. mlechchha woman after all, one of a race 
sprung from monkeys and rakshasas. It 
would be difhcult to decide who was the 
funnier fossil of the two, Mrs. Besant or 
the orthodox Bengali Brahman cook. We 
are sorry for the Bengali Brahmin, all the 
same ; for one more avenue of employment 
is closed to him. 

Every Bengali married woman, Brahman 
or non-Brahman, eats fish during the life- 
time of her husband, as it is considered a 
privilege to which widows are not 
entitled. So, you see, the whole Bengali 
race is tainted, for the Bengali mot ers are 
not good enough to cook Mrs. Besant’s 
food. For this reason the Bengali race, 
from prehistoric days down to September 
30, 1910, has not produced any saint or 
even a good man of ordinary virtue. 

In what laboratory is this magnetism 
generated? Will any scientist kindly let 
us know? We wish to have a little of it; 
for though we have not taken meat or fish 
for a quarter of a century, we are afraid 
the original taint of being a Bengali 
Brahman has not left us yet. 

In spite of its unwisdom, how excruci- 
atingly funny the idea is that no fish-eating 
Bengali Brahmin is good enough to cook 
for Mrs. Besant ! In these days of high 
prices, what shall we do if we can not with 
a clear conscience cherish the ambition of 
being cooks even ? — for our touch is contami- 
nation. — Heigh-ho for the good old days 
when there was no, Mrs. Besant to bring 
our culinary virtues into disrepute 1 

Caste as a qualification for High Court 
Judgeship. 

• While at one end of the ladder the 
Bengali Brahman’s chances of becoming 
Mrs. Besant V cook are gone, at the other, 


his claims to occupy the Calcutta High 
Court Bench are being seriously disputed. 

Some rogues, having found that the game 
of setting class against class has succeeded 
to some extent in some provinces, have 
begun to say that Mr. Ex-Judge Lai Mohan 
Das ought to be succeeded by a non- 
Brahman judge. Bengalis will not stand 
this mischievous nonsense. What has caste 
got to do with judicial capacity ? These 
mischief-making rascals ought to be de- 
ported forthwith to Mount Erebus in the 
South Polar regions to try their tricks with 
penguins, seals and albatrosses. 

The Range of Ancient Hindu Influence. 

When India was^ not isolated she was 
great. There was then a Greater India 
beyond the bounds of India proper, as there 
is a Greater Britain beyond the narrow limits 
of Great Britain. Ail the lands in the 
vicinity of India, -Burma, Anam, Cambodia, 
Siam, the Malay Peninsula, Tibet, China, 
Afghanistan, Bokhara, Central Asia, and 
Siberia, and Asiatic islands like Ceylon, 
Java, Sumatra, Bali, and Japan, --felt and 
benefited by Indian influence and emigration. 
Archaeological discoveries are making this 
fact clearerand more indisputable day by day. 
For instance we are told that Herr Lueden, 
the Berlin authority on Sanskrit, has accord- 
ing to a London telegram, succeeded in 
deciphering the Sanskrit manuscripts dis- 
covered at Turfan, in Central Asia, by Lecoq. 
The manuscripts, it is said, are scenes from 
plays, some being 2,500 years old. 

In all countries, particularly in countric.s 
like ours, there are worthless descendants 
of ancestors of note who rest their 
claims to the respect of their neighbours 
on what their forbears were or did. We 
have long played the despicable part of 
these do-nothings. Is it not time that 
we exerted ourselv^ to show that we are 
men? If a nation has a glorious past, it 
ought to be all the more a reason for 
striving to live worthy lives in the present. 
And what if a race has no great past, no 
proud history ? It ought to make history 
new;. There is potentiaTgreatness in every 
race. 

.Dr. Broda of Parts, Editor of the 
national^ once told us that the Negroes of 
the small island of Hayti could name more 
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yriginal workers in science than we 
coulii 1 

Let us cease merely drearhing ol the 
past. 

^'Independent Wales. 

“An Extraordinary Spbkcm. 

“LONDON, September 2ist, 

'In a speech last eveninjf Mr. Llo)^d-George, refer- 
ring lo the Welsh, said their patriotism was intense 
blit not narrow. He believed in the Empire, though 
he did not display his imperialism by insulting 
torei^mers and jeering at the races in the Empire to 
which he belonged. Some of us, he concluded, might 
ive to see Wales independent and free. 

"The Master of Rlibank, in a speech, said the time 
was perhaps not distant when, as in EngUsli-speaklng 
communities overseas, both the Saxon and the Celt 
on our shores would be called freely to exercise that 
irenius for Self-Government with which they were so 
hi^fhly endowed.'' — Reuter. 

The above telegram refers to two speeches 
by two responsible statesmen. Mr. Lloyd- 
Geor^e is a Welshman and fills almost the 
most important office in the British Empire, 
and his country, Wales, that is to say, is 
well-represented in the British Parliament. 
But still he cries out for independence! 
Does the conquest of Wales by the Saxon 
centuries ago still sting him? Alas for the 
Imperialist! God did not consult him 
while mixing up the constituent elements 
of the human mind ; so love of indepen- 
dence continues to form part of the mind 
of even the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of the British Empire. Even his proud 
position cannot make him forget that, 
though his country has the substance of 
self-gf)vernmeni, it has not got the .semblance 
of freedom, -it was conquered hundreds of 
years ago. and it forms part of the British 
Empire not of its own free will, but because 
of that conquest. 

We have been told again and again that 
we ought not to be sentimental, and ought 
oot to cry for the moon. We try not to. 
It is British statesmen who spoil and have 
always spoilt us, from the days of the 
marquess of Hastings, Governcr-General of 
India, downwards, — the Marquess who 
Wrote in his “Private Journar* under date 
the 17 th of May, 1818: — 

"A time not very remote will arrive when England 
"I on soqnd principles of policy, wish 10 relinquish 
le doinin«ii 4 jn which she has gradually and uninten- 
onally assumed over this country, and from which 
cannot at present recede. In that hour it would 
the pf 0 U(jest boast and most delightful reflection 


that she had used her sovereignty u»w,ird«. ciilighten- 
ing her temporary subjects, so as to enable the 
native communities to walk alone in the paths of 
jnstice, and to maintain with probity towards their 
benefactress that commercial intercour.se in which 
we should then find a solid interest.” P. 326, Vo). 11 . 

And now, why does a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer disturb the even tenour of our 
endeavour to be very '.good boys ? 

The Indian Dally News pleasantly suspects 
that with Mr. Lloyd-Georgc it is a case of 
incipient insanity. It writes: 

After his speech on Monday night with its absurd 
conclusion the only reflection possible is that ^ Mr. 
Lloyd-George stands very sorely in need of a holiday, 
and that even if he were to risk the perils of land 
and sea, as Mr. Winston Churchill has done in the 
Near East, it would be better there should be some 
change of scene and rest to restore his balance of 
mind. 

If his friends are wise they will forcibly convey 
Mr. Lloyd-George to some place where he can take 
a long holiday. New Guinea would be a favourable 
retreat. 

Should the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
go to New Guinea, would he kindly receive 
as paying guests some Indian lads who 
indiscreetly dreamt, talked and wrote of 
independence but did not possess the protec- 
tive armour of a Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer ? 

Self-Government for whom ? 

The Master of Elibank speaks of self- 
government both for the Saxon and the 
Celt in the British Empire. Does he mean 
that the other races in the Empire, referred 
to by Mr. Lloyd-George, are helots and 
must remain helots? But this is God’s 
world and no people can ever remain helots. 

Devanagari on Indian Coins. 

The Kashi Nagari-Pracharini Sabha has 
submitted a memorial to the Government 
of India praying that the value of all the 
Indian coins of the reign of King George 
V. “be indicated in the Devanagari 
character also.” It says : 

The Devanagari script is used and read by the largest 
number of His Majesty’s Indian subjects. It is the 
most widely known character in India. The ancient 
and modern Sanskrit and Hindi literatures, sacred 
and profane, are written in Nagari character. The 
Hindi speaking population of India which generally 
uses this character numbers 85*68 millions To the 
Guaerati and Marathi speaking populations which 
number 10*63 and i 8‘88 millions lespectiv^ly end the 
Bengnl IS generally, who number 41*34 miiliobSi the 
Devttuagari dmracter ii well known, inasmuch 
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as their more or less common sacred books are written 
in that character. 

The subject is not altogether without an historical 
precedent. In the Mohammedan coins from the time 
of Shahabuddin Mohammed Ghori to that of 
Ghayk^u Idinj Tughlak, the Devanagari character was 
invariably used. 

The prayer is eminently reasonable and 
natural. But that may also be its weak 
point. 

Education and Health. 

We find in our country that university 
education has a very in jurious effect on the 
health of many of our young men and 
young women. But that it need not do 
so, will appear from the following extract 
from the “Christian Register” of Boston : 

Horrible things are told in these days about the 
morals and the health of young men, and all kinds 
of statements are made to the effect that young 
women by modern prcicesses of education are rendered 
unfit for the duties of home and society. True state- 
ments of this kind undoubtedly may be made, and yet 
anybody who is old enough to remember the 
changes that have been going on since the Civil War 
may testify thatyo?r/?g we;/ and women were never so 
strong and well proportioned, capable of enduring 
fatigue, and alert for the activities and pleasures of 
life as they are to-day. It is notable in all parts 
of the country that the tendency of young people is 
to outgrow in stature their fathers and mothers, and 
that the graduates of colleges, especially of theological 
seminaries, are more robust and of a more wholesome 
type in body and mind than their predecessors. We 
hear much about the powers of endurance of the 
stalwart clergy of a hundred years ago, yet Dr. 
Greenwood said that it was a well-known fact that 
there was not at that time a minister in the circle 
of Massachusetts B ly who was in good health. (The 
italics are ours). 

The reasons why our young students, male 
and female, are for the most part weaklings, 
are many. In addition to the other causes 
which produce greater bodily weakness 
and mortality in India than in any 
other civilised country and which fully 
affect our student population along 
with other classes of the people, there are 
causes which operate only in the case of 
students. These are the multiplicity of ex- 
aminations, the Irrational methods both of 
instruction and examination which promote 
cramming, the heaps of books in a foreign 
language which have to be gone through in a 
more or less mechanical manner, the hours of 
work in the hottest part of the day, which 
in a tropical climate ought naturally to 
be set apart mostly for rest, chronic semi- 
starvation and bad food, living in ill-venti- 


lated and insanitary lodging houses, study, 
ing in insufficiently lighted, ill-ventilated 
and over-crowded class-rooms, want of 
suitable and sufficient physical exercise, and 
absence of buoyancy, hopefulness and bright 
prospects due to causes which we need not 
definitely mention or discuss. In addition 
to these, female students are further subject- 
ed to the disadvantage of remaining 
confined to their houses. In fact, unless we 
who advocate higher education for women 
and also give such education to our daugh- 
ters can also provide plenty of physical 
movement in the open air for them, our 
efforts must end disastrously. To be 
cabinned and confined is bad enough for 
all women, but it is worst for those who 
have to do brain work. 

Can we not have a park or an open 
square in Calcutta and other big cities for 
the exclusive use of our women ? What do 
our medical friends say ? If they insist on 
prescribing fresh air for their female 
patients wherever necessary, the remedy 
will certainly come sooner than otherwise. 

Age of Compulsory Schooling in 
Germany. 

Throughout (jermany the education of 
boys and girls is compulsory up to a certain 
age, and therefore free up to a certain 
standard. The ages of compulsory atteml- 
ance in the different States are given below. 
Unless exceptions are mentioned, it is to he 
understood that both boys and girls must 
attend. 

States Age 

Prussia ... 5 to 14 or 15 

Bavaria 6 to 16. 

Saxony .. 6 to 14. Boys up to 1/ 

Wurtemburg 6 or 7 to 14 or 15 ; 

Baden ... . 6 to 14. Girls up to 

Mecklenburg- Schwerin 6 to 14 

Mecklenburg-Sireliti'. 6 to 14 

Oldenburg ... 61014 

Brunswick ... S to H 

Saxe-Meiningen ... 61014 

Saxe-Allenburg 6 to i4.Girls may kavr 

at 1,3 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ... 61014 

Schwarzburg-Sonderhausen 6 to 14 

Schwarzburg-Budolstadt 6 to 14 

Waldeck 6 to 14 

Reuss V. 1 6 to 14 

ReussJ. I. 6toi4 

Schwamburg-Lippe ... 61014 

Bremen ... ... 6 to 14 

Hamburg -. ••• 61014 
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Stales Age u 

I ubeck 6 to 14 May be pro- 

longed for one year. 
Alsace- Loraine ... ot 6 to (boys) 14 or 

(girls) 13 

Everywhere Germany is taking the lead 
owing to its excellent educational system. 

Our foremost duty in India to-day is to 
reduce the mass of illiteracy in the country. 
The best patriot is he who can honestly 
say that he is doing his very best to see 
that in his hamlet, village, ward, town or 
di.strict no boy or girl grows up in illiteracy. 
Every one who is literate is bound to destroy 
illiteracy in others. 

Prof. Gilbert Murray on Kipling and 
"‘Punch.” 

Professor Gilbert Murray of Oxford 
delivered an address at the opening of the 
Conference on Nationalities and Subject 
Races. The text of the address has been 
printed in the Sociologic’A.1 Review. We 
subjoin an extract. 

If ever it were my fate to administer a Press Law, 
and i)ut men in prison for the books they write and 
tfie opinions tliey stir up anion" their countrymen, 

1 should not like it, hut I should know where to begin 
1 should first of all lock up my old friend, Rudyard 
KiplinfT, because in several stories, he has used his 
gnat powers to stir up in the minds of hundreds 
nf thousands of Englishmen a blind and savage 
contempt for the Bengali. And many Bengalis 
iiHturally have read these stories. You cannot cherish 
'» savage contein[)t for anyone without its being 
quickly reciprocatetl. And when both sides regard 
each other with the same savage contempt it is not 
likely that they can dwell together in peace. And 
in case Mr, Ki|ding should feel lonely in his cell, I 
would send him a delightful campanion, Mr. Anstey 
'if Punch. Year after vear, clever natives of India 
come over t(» England at great sacrifice of money 
and trouble, to study in our Universities and satisfy 
the tests for obtaining positions in their own country. 
I'hey compete with us well, and with all the odds 
against them. And year after year they have found 
ill our greatest newspaper caricatures of themselves — 
ridiculous Baboos, cowardly, vain, untruthful, in every 
way absurd, talking bad and bombastic English 
(not nearly so correct, I suppose, as Mr Anstey’s Hindus- 
tani), held up for the amusement of the public. Now if 
these men are to be in any sense our subjects, that sort 
of thing is not fair play. It is not fair play, and it is 
not decent policy- If you must insult somebody, insult 
one who is free and can hit you back. If you want 
to govern a man, and to have him a loyal and friendly 
citizen — well, you must give up that luxury. You 
pinnot govern the man and insult him too. This 
incessant girding at the Bengali, the most intellectual 
and progressive of the peoples of India, has an u^ly 
loolt. It goes along with much irritable hostility 
to the Congress, to the students, to almost every 
Indian society that professes high aims— ^uch, for 


instance, as the Arya Samaj. There is in such sneers 
something perilously like jealousy. And if ever 
in a ruling race there creeps in a tendency to be 
jealous of its subjects, to hate them for their good 
qualities rather than their bad, to keep them out of 
power not because they are unfit for power, but 
because thev are too obviously fit ; such a tendency is, 

1 believe, disastrous to any Empire, and the indivi- 
duals and parties who fpster and inflame it have 
forfeited their claim to stand among the great leaders 
and governors of the world. 

An alleged Interview with 
Sir E. Baker. 

Mr. Frank G. Carpenter, an American 
journalist, has published a report of an 
interview which he says he had with 
Sir E. N. Baker, in the Times- Democrat of 
New Orleans, LI. S. A. Here are some 
extracts from the report. 

Protective Tariff in India. 

My conversation with the Lieutenant-Cjovernor 
of Bengal here drifted toward.s finance, upon which he 
i.s an authority in the Far East. Said I : 

“Suppose you were the absolute ruler of India, your 
Excellency. Suppose you were not controlled by 
Great Britain, but that you had the .same armies 
and the same administrative machinery that you have 
to-day, what would you do to better the condition 
of these people ?’’ 

“I would giv'C them a protective tariff. 1 would 
encourage the establishment of factories and favour 
them in every way as to the making of goods for 
India in competition with those of Europe, Japan and 
other parts of the world. What India needs is indus- 
trial development, and a protective tariff would bring 
that about. As it is, we are lied up by the manufac- 
turing industries of Great Britain. We can levy no 
duties to speak ot upon our imports of cottons. We 
once had a tariff of 5 per cent., but the Manchester 
mill men objected, .saying that it ruined their trade. 
I'hey demanded that an excise duty be added to 
equalize our competition, and the result was that 
the duty was reduced to per cent., that amount 
being levied on all goods made in India. Do you 
wonder that the natives object? A protective tariff 
would foster our industries and we could in time build 
up a mighty industrial empire." 

India's Coal and Iron. 

“Could you do this along other line.s than the 
textiles?" 

“Yes. There is no reason why Indians should not 
make everything in iron and steel. Their country has 
mineral resources which have never been exploited. 
No one knows what we have. Take our coal. Only 
a few year.s ago the people sneered at the coal of 
Bengal and said it was of no value. We exported 
more than 2,ocx),ooo tons of that coal last year, and 
during that time our output was almost 10,000,000 
tons. We have a coal field at Barakar which covers 
over 200 square miles and is supposed to contain 
fifteen hundred million tons of available coal. Ih the 
Karanpura fields there are something like nine 
billion tons, and we have other deposits of considerable 
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value. We have iron .not far Irom the coal, and steel 
works are now beirijg’ put up with native capital to 
manufacture with native iron and native ore. Within 
a short time we ^hall be making steel rails fdt our 
East Indian roads. There is no reason why we should 
not make our own hardware and develop industries 
along other lines. " 

If these views are really held by the 
Lieuteriant-Goveinor of Bengal, they 
certainly do credit to his intellect. And if 
this interviewers accuracy can be relied upon, 
Lord Minto also holds similar opinions. But 
at present India is not in the least 
a gainer by such views being held by them. 
For after all they do not in the least affect 
Great Britain’s economic policy towards 
India ; they are at best only the cold 
intellectual convictions of private gentlemen 
meant for the consumption of interviewers 
and newspaper-readers. If there be any warm 
heart-force behind them, the industrial 
aspect of India can be changed for the 
better a great deal in spite of the wickedness 
of “the other fellow,” Manchester. 

After all it is only achievements that 
count. Without them, words and opinions 
and intentions are practically useless. 

C<mnterce writes in this connection : 

"Sir Roper Lethbridge suggests that to give India 
fiscal freedom — i e., to permit her to impose protective 
tariffs upon English goods if she thought fit— would 
lead to the disruption of the Empire. We have always 
held— and our view i.s confirmed by those expressed 
by Lord Minto and Sir Edward Baker — that, on the 
contrary, such liberty would enormously strengthen 
the hold of Great Britain upon India. It would remove 
one of the greatest grievances which now embitter the 
Indian mind— the sense of feeling that India is being 
ruthlessly exploited in the interests of English 
capitalists." 

This view is no doubt correct. For in 
the last debate on laiperial Preference in 
the Commons it was argued that the absence 
of a system of Imperial preference had 
injured the commercial Interests of England. 

In reply Mr. Asquith said that when British 
goods competed with Colonial ones, they 
were excluded fromprefercnce and were taxed 
equally with other goods by the Colonies ; 
that price was gladly paid by England for 
a free and loyal Empire, which they should 
not have had if they continued to dictate 
their fiscal policy to the Colonies. That 
means that fiscal freedom instead of breaking 
the bonds of loyalty Only serves to strengthen 
them. In fact the Premier admitted that 
“complete freedom is the only security 
for unity.” 
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The Proclamation Pillar. 

The proposed Proclamation Pillar at 
Anahabad will be useful both to European 
officials and the people of India, only if 
a sufficiently large number of them can be 
induced to go to Allahabad and read and 
understand the inscriptions at its base. The 
British official will be reminded thereby of 
the ideals of British rule proclaimed to the 
world by Queen Victoria and confirmed by 
her son and grandson and will be in a position 
to compare the actual and the ideal for his 
guidance. The Indian who reads the 
inscriptions will also be in asimilar position 
to compare the two. Whether the compari- 
son will stimulate his loyalty or accentuate 
healthy discontent, will depend on the 
decreasing or increasing distance between 
the actual and the ideal. Either result 
It IS in the power of the British rulers 
of India to achieve. 

We do not know what objects the promo- 
ters of the project and the donors have in 
view. In any case we could suggest a 
cheaper and more effective, though less 
imposing. scheme. It is to secure in 
perpetuity a prominent position in ail 
important periodicals and newspapers 
in India, and to print therein the passages 
of the Proclamation which are meant to be 
inscribed on the Pillar. In the case of 
vernacular publications, translations will 
have to take the place of the original. We 
are sure all Indian proprietors of papers will 
charge only cost price lor the space required, 
not the ordinary advertisement rates; many 
will be prepared even to print stereos of the 
passages gratis. We cannot speak for the 
proprietors of Anglo-Indian journals. 

Our suggestion will appear quite hum- 
drurn to niany, as it does not at all appeal to 
the imagination ; but we are convinced 
that it will be an incomparably more 
effective means of making the Proclarftation 
known than the Pillar plan. 

We have no mercenary motives, Should 
our suggestion be accepted, we would 
give free insertions to the passages chosen 

as long as our periodical might live. 

The Bengal Provincial Conference- 
The outstanding event of the last month 
in Bengal was the Provincial Conference. 
The chairman, Babu Ambica Charan 
Mazumdair of Faridpur^ delivered a vigorous 
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address. We ahkre with him his optimism 

tothefull. 

Many imj5ort«Lot resolutions were passed 
at this session of the Conference. Some of 
them can be gi ven effect to only by the 
Government. There are others which we 
also can carry out» to some extent at any 
rate. We shall refer to some of these. 

The seventh resolution **urgcs the people 
to continue the agitation against” the 
Partition of Bengal. It does not cost any- 
body anything to pass such a resolution. 
But in the face of the repressive laws 
against public meetings and the press» the 
leaders ought to have pointed out some 
dehnite means of continuing the agita- 
tion. After the deportation of Babu 
Krishnakumar Mitra and others, for months 
no front-rank political leader in Calcutta 
would address even Swadeshi meetings. 
We hope similar methods of continuing 
the agitation will now be at a discount. 

Then there is the Swadeshi resolution, 
to which every Indian, young or old, rich 
or poor, can give effect in a thousand and 
one different ways. But we do hope 
our manufacturers will give up the fond 
delusion, if any among them entertain 
it, that we shall always buy and use 
worthless goods because they are Swadeshi. 
By this we do not mean to say that all 
or most Swadeshi things are bad. But 
some undoubtedly are. Some again are 
only European manufactures masquerading 
under Swadeshi names. 

We also strongly feel and invite the 
attention of the country to the '‘necessity 
of devising a telegraphic service between this 
country and England with a view to check 
the mischievous^ misrepresentations which 
often find place in the English newspapers 
and th« publication in them of adequate 
and correct information regarding Indian 
affairs,” 

Every thinking Indian must also feel the 
urgency of the questions of (a) settlement 
of disputes by arbitration, (b) village 
sanitation, (c) social reform, and (d) the 
formation of co-operative credit societies. 

There is no doubt that Government can 
do most to check and ultimately put a stop 
to the ravages of malaria and other diseases, 
but the people can also do something, 
particularly the bigger landholders. But 
^o efforts, by whomsoever made, in this 
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direction, can be completely successful 
unless there be something like universal 
education and the elevation of the economic 
condition of the people to at least the low 
level of two full meals a day. May we 
suggest that the teaching of hygiene be 
made compulsory in all primary and 
secondary schools, whether Vernacular or 
Anglo-Vernacular ? 

I'he other resolutions to which we accord 
our heartiest support are : 

19. That this Conference urges the people to 
organise and foster a system of literary, scientific, 
technical and industrial education for both men and 
women on national lines and under national control, 
and the Conference further appeals to the country 
to devote special attention to the furtherance of 
primary education. 

20. That this Conference urges the people to take 
practical steps for the amelioration of the depressed 
classes. 

22. That this Conference calls upon the people 
and specially the land-holding classes of the country 
to maintain adequate pasture lands in villages. 

23. This Conference further urges upon the Munici- 
palities and the District and Local Boards to take steps 
for improving the breed of cattle in the country. 

24. That this Conference accords its hearty thanks 
to those noble-minded Englishmen, within and outsic^ 
the House of Commons, who, under circumstances 
of great difficulty, have nobly upheld the liberal 
traditions of the British race and have fought against 
repressive measures in this country and advocated 
the cause of the Bengal deportees against imprison- 
ment without trial. This t'onference begs to place 
on record its deliberate conviction that the services 
of these gentlemen have been of immense value to 
the Indian people. 

The Allahabad Exhibition. 

India writes : 

According to the custom now happily established, 
there will be an Industrial Exhibition held along with 
the forthcoming National Congress, and we are 
extremely glad that the committee has entrusted Dr. 
A. K Coomaraswamv with the arrangements for the 
Arts department. In the hands of a director who is at 
once an artist and a critical expert, the Arts section at 
Allahatiad will doubtless turn out a very different 
thing from some other collections of Indian 
craft work got together under official auspices in 
recent years. 

We agree in thinking that Dr, Coomara- 
swamy’s selection has been a very happy 
and wise one. We, however, beg leave to 
point out that the forthcoming Allahabad 
Exhibition does not owe its origin or in fact 
anything to the Congress party. It owes 
its birth to official initiative, is ati offioial 
affair, and was conceived sorpe time before 
Allahabad had been chosen as the place 
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for the next sitting of the Congress. Sir 
John Hewett has thus saved the U. P,;C 
gresswallas much worry and expense. But 
his action has also deprived that party 
of a splendid opportunity for develop- 
ing and demonstrating their powers of 
organisation and for coming into close 
contact, if they so desired, with the indus- 
trial classes of the country, who are the 
real backbone of the nation. We once 
more repeat that this Exhibition is in no 
sense a Congress Exhibition, as the Bombay, 
Calcutta and Benares Exhibitions, for 
example, were. But, of course, as a collec- 
tion of things Indian and foreign and as an 
attractive trmasha^ it bids fair to throw 
into the shade any Congress Exhibition 
hitherto held anywhere. In its results, too, it 
does not promise to differ from the latter. 

The good and evil of Exhibitions. 

The good and evil of Exhibitions are 
apparent on the surface. Let us broadly 
classify the results as they affect Indians 
and foreigners, (i) Indians may bring 
their products and manufactures before 
the home and foreign public and secure 
for them a wider market. They may also 
feel a desire learn the more modern, swifter 
and more precise manufacturing methods 
of the West on seeing from the machinery 
exhibited by Western people. (2) Western 
manufacturers find a ready means of intro- 
ducing their machinery and manufactures 
into Indian markets. They also obtain 
facilities for studying the tastes of the 
Indian public from the indigenous goods 
exhibited and also for obtaining descrip- 
tions, drawings, copies, models or photo- 
graphs of these Indian articles. Vast capital, 
and modern methods and machinery enable 
them to flood the Indian market with cheap 
imitations of Indian articles, thus taking 
the bread out of the mouths of Indian 
artisans. The “Specimens of Indian 
Textiles’* of which we told the story in 
one of our previous numbers and of which 
a set was brought from the Lucknow 
Museum and exhibited in the last Allahabad 
District Exhibition, is a case in point. 

The advantage that Indians may derive 
from exhibitions remains for the most part 
a possibility, because of their inferiority in 
training, orgsuiisation, energy and possession 
of capital. The advantage on the side of 


the foreigner becomes an actuality because 
of his superiority in the above-mentioned 
respects. 

Why Mr. S. P. Sinha Resigned. 

The London “Drti 7 y Neivs"* rejects the 
^^Ttmes** explanation or rather insinuation 
that Mr. lb. P. Sinha has resigned his office 
owing to pressure brought to bear upon 
him by his disaffected countrymen. It 
says : — 

...There are .several quite adequate rea.sons which 
no instructed observer of Indian affairs could fail to 
percc'ive. First, there is the nature of the work which 
falls to the head of the Legislative Department. That 
work is mainly, in these unhappy days, the drafting 
and defending of repressi\'e Acts. How much of it, 
we would ask, is possible to an Indian Minister of 
the British Government ? Secondly, there is the 
singular and delicate position of the one Indian at the 
Council Board. He belongs to the inner circle of the 
autocracy, and yet in certain subtle ways is outside it. 
Before the Law Membership, or any other portfolio 
in the Supreme Government of India, can be made 
tolerable for an Indian of high principle, his F.nglish 
colleagues, it is perfectly certain, must accept him 
without reserve." 

We presume these “quite adequate 
reasons'* have something to do with the 
difficulty in finding a suitable Indian to suc- 
ceed Mr. Sinha, and another for the Bengal 
Executive Council. In Macaulay’s time the 
Law Member was not consulted in many 
transactions and deliberations. (See p. 413 
of the Modern Fieview for May, 1909 . Was 
it possible for this practice to be revived ? 

The Berlin Religious Congress. 

The Fifth International Congress of Free 
Christianity and Religious Progress which 
met at [Berlin in August last was a great 
success. 1 hough the papers read and the 
addresses delivered were all learned and 
many were on abstruse topics, over 2,000 
tickets of membership were issued, and al- 
most at the eleventh hour the committee were 
obliged to secure a much larger hall than 
they had originally er'.gagod. The meetings 
were throughout crowded and enthus astic 
and sometimes lasted till close upon mid- 
night Such a thing is po.ssible perhaps only 
ina cultured country like Germany. Sixteen 
nationalities and 30 different religious 
bodies were represented. The foremost 
scholars and thinkers in Germany co- 
operated in giving utterance to a message 
of religious freedom and progress. English, 
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American and continental scholars and 
divines of note also look part. 

A German lady, correspondent of the 
London Daily News^ writes to the Bengalee 
that “from the Far East came Heramba 
Chandra Maitra, m. A., President of the 
[SadharanJ Brahmo Samaj and Frincipal 
of City College, Calcutta; Rev, Promotho 
Loll Sen of Calcutta ; Prof* Jayatilaka of 
Ceylon; Pastor Minami from Tokio ; and 
Mr. Teja Singh, representative of the Sikh 
religion.” To these we may add the name 
of another delegate, Rjofessor Vaswani 
of the Karachi Brahmo Samaj, which is 
also omitted in the report of the Inquirer 
of London, an organ of the British Uni- 
tarians. This Daily News correpondent says : 

One of the most scholarly and elevating addresses 
was that delivered ^ Mr. Herambachandra Maitra 
on the subject of “The Longing of Man for the 
Infinite.” It was listened to with rapt attention, and 
being in faultless English, the majority of the large 
audience could understand every word. 

Of Mr. Maitra’s second address she writes: 

Mr. Herambachandra Maitra — to the gratification 
of a crowded meeting — addressed his auditors for 
a second time on the last day of the Congress. He 
spoke for halLan-hour without any notes, his theme 
being “Christianity and Hinduism." Mr. Maitra 
again fascinated his hearers from beginning to end 
by his eloquence and earnestness, and as he finished 
>be applause was loud and genuine. 

Several German papers contain similar 
accounts of Mr. Maitra’s addresses. Mr. 
Minami gave an account of the spread of 
Christianity in Japan in excellent German. 
Of Professor Vaswani’s address we take 
following appreciation (in translation) 
from a description given by a correspondent 
m a leading German paper ; 

The time was all too short, and I am glad to record 
^bat in spite of the chairman’s frequent efforts to 
Curtail Prof. Vaswani’s address, the interested 
audience shouted “go on”. The Professor did go on 
to the end. The Professor is a Hindu of the Brahmo 
Samaj-a pilgrim of the New Dispensation to the nations 
of the West. His voice at the commencement was the 
yoice of a young country curate, its symmetry of 
inflections gave one vividly that idea. As he proceeded 
the small man in stature, clad in the long flowing yellow 
robe of his national attire, seemed to grow in volume 
and you felt a sense of calm deliberate admiration for 
fhe profound thoughts which this new eloouent voice 
gave utterance to. The message was splendid and the 
exposition of the New Dipensation was able. 

The Inquirer^ speaking of the Oriental 
delegates, says: — 

But iione of them nrnu.stid such inrerie.st as Professor 
Ja'.i'.kiiia, of Ceylon, who spoke as a convinced 
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Buddhist and invested his religion with all the charm 
0^ ardent jpersbnal faith. Buddhism, he .said, has a 
direct bearing upon Kfe. Self-help, self-reliance — 
you must put forth effort* that is its great message. 

TlteJ true progress of the world depends 
on international amity, which, again, is 
possible if nations can respect one another. 
Nothing can ensure this respect more than 
the recognition by mankind of the under- 
lying spiritual unity in the higher thought 
of humanity in all countries. From this 
point of view gatherings like the Berlin 
Congress are of supreme importance. 

Our Frontispiece. 

Srimati, Martyr. 

In an old Nepalese book, called A 
Century of Buddhist Legends, occurs the 
story of Srimati, Martyr. Historically, it is 
worthless, for the events it narrates could 
not possibly have had to do with Ajata- 
satru, the contemporary and penitent of 
Buddha. If the tale is to be regarded as 
true at all, it must be placed a thousand 
years later, in the reign of Shashanka of 
Bengal, the enemy of Buddhism, in the 
middle of the seventh century A* D. 
Ajatasatru between the date of his acces- 
sion and that of his recorded visit to the 
Lord, might possibly have gone through 
a period of coldnes.s and hostility to the 
Great Teacher. But it could not have 
proceeded to the lengths here described, 
nor can we imagine the worship of minor 
personal relics of Buddha so rigidly 
formalised, within the life-time of the 
Blessed One Himself. Yet the tale has 
an interest of its own. It shows us, inci- 
dentally, how the stupa was worshipped. 
And in India, where breadth of thought and 
philosophic charity have made religious 
martyrdom almost impossible, we do well 
to treasure with a special reverence the 
names of such as are said, under any 
circumstances, to have died for their faith. 
Life holds no other thing so great as the 
cause or the idea for which we may joy- 
fully die. Without this, history would be 
empty. Even the saints have needed it, 
and the story of Srimati, Martyr, is the 
legend of how an Indian woman was too 
absorbed in worship to know that the call 
to the scaffold had sounded, and Went 
through death as the door to supreme 
beatitude. 
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*‘Rija Biinbiaara’V says the Avadatia 
Satakay “receiving the knbWledge .(>f truth 
from the Lord, built a great stupa, his 
zenana, over the Lord’s hair and nails, and 
the maids cleansed the place every day. 
Wheo Ajatasatru had killed his father and 
ascended the throne, he forbade the women 
to sweep and tend the stupa, on pain of 
death. But Srimati, a woman slave, caring 
about her own life not at all, bathed it 
well, and lighted it with a row of lamps. 
The king, in great rage, ordered her to 
the place of execution. After her death, 
she, as a Devaputri, appeared before the 
Lord in the Bamboo-grove, and, *cleaving 
the mountain of human misery by the 
thunder-bolt of knowledge*, obtained all 
that is to be desired.” 


In this picture by Mrs, Sukhalata Rao ! 

we see Srimati, Martyr, kneeling before the i 

stupa. In her hands is the light which 
she is dedicating. At the foot of the stupa 
lie the flowers of Worship. We could wish 
that they had lain on the bare floor, for 
the Benares tray, with its associations of 
cheapness and modernity, sounds a jarring 
note, in a composition that has much 
promise. We wish, also, that the stupa 
had been in full view, and the worshipper 
subordinated to the thing worshipped. But 
there is a suggestion of silence and a great 
space, nevertheless. The messengers of 
death are drawing near. But they will 
find a soul enrapt, absorbed. Srimati, 
Martyr, will not hear. 

N. 


TO SIND 


O lone Princess in thy castle by the sea, 

Queen of shingle and sand and silence primal ! 
Waiting through the ages fancy free, 

Virgin -bosom'd, fragrant, pure vestal ! 

Thy dimpled hand beckoned me from afar — 

O my first love, O early quest of mine ! — 

Opea the portals of my heart wide ajar, 

My thoughts the tendrils of thy love did entwine. 
The Indus hems thy garment with a silver band, 


And the wheeling cycles bring me to thy side 
Weary with the weight of years, wandering in 

many a land 

My thoughts always with thee did abide — 

Musing o’er the mystic whisperings of the shells 

of thy sea, 

And the whirling magic of thy shifting sands ! 
Karachi. N. Gupta. 
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English. 

A stttdy in comparative mythology. 

Tke Eagle and the Captive Snn^-^hy fnanendralal 
Majumdar, B,A. 

This book, which purports to be a study in 
comparative mythology, has been published by the 
Indian Research Society, of which the author is a 
member, i be author puts in clear terms in the 
preface, what he has sought to prove in the book. 
''0ur labours on the subject.” states the author, “have 
tended to prove three things First, that the legend 
of the Eagle is a common ^ branches 

of Aryan mythology ; second, ‘lai Kaglc of the 
legend was originally only the constellation Aquila ; 
at\d third that the legend contains reference, to the 
constellation Aquila which were true at least six‘ 
thousands years ago in an Arctic htmie," tiet me set 


out the propositions of the author in my own way, 
consistently with what the author has said in Ids 

book — (i) That the Aryans who have bequeathed to 

us the Vedas, were in an Arctic home about 4(X)0 »• t • 
(2) These Aryans in their subsequent dispersion and 
migration, peopled many countries of Europe and 
Asia (including northern India), and that those 
groups of people of Europe and Asia who speak Aryan 
languages, are, in the main, descendants of those 
Aryan.s of Arctic home. (3) The Aryans before their 
dispersion and migration, i.e,, about 4000 b. c., 
formed some notions regarding the bird Eagle, which 
being transsfcwTHcd into a legend, became a common 
heirloom of all the races of the world amongst whom 
a genetic affinity is presumed on linguistic ground'^- 
{4) The Aryans of the Arctic home grouped some 
stars into constellations, and one of those constellation.^ 
IS Aquila-— named after the bird Eagle. 

Mt IS quite a problem to me, how toe author who is 
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in, doubt a very capable man, (who has superior 
aitainniLnts in nianv branches of knowledge), could 
jn all seriousness undertake to prove some propositions, 
no portion of which can be pointed out to be correct, 
at a time when the results of researches by eminent 
antlirnpologisls from Darwin to Brinton and Keane 
have become widely known throug;hout the world. 
I’he first absurd proposition on which the author has 
built his whole edifice, regarding the Arctic home of 
the primitive Aryans, was stated by Mr. Tilak some 
years ago. If reference be made to any comprehen- 
sive work on Ethnology, wherein the distribution 
of land and water from the time of the evolution of 
man as a species to the beginning of the historic period 
has been stated according to the best authorities on 
Geology, the idea that the Arctreregion (whatever be the 
lahiudes; was ever a cradle of culture, will not arise 
in any mind. It will also be found tliat long before 
4000 H. c. the men of the historic period evolved a 
high degree of civilisation in the Nile Valley and 
Mesopotamia. Menes, the reputed founder of Memphis 
and of the first empire (about 5000 b. c.) is but 
a recent man compared with the builders of the rude 
inoiuunents brought to light by Mr. Flinders Petrie 
at C.iptos, Upper Egypt, in 1894. With the progress 
of archrcological research the beginnings of Indian 
culture (in this very Indian home) is receding farther 
and farther into the remote past. The cumulative 
(.'ffcci of the whole evidence collected by the antliropo- 
logists, is, tltai the seat of culture even of the historic 
man of the earliest times, was not and could not 
possibly be far removed from the original cradle of 
evolution of Hominida', lyitig between South Africa 
and the island of Java. I canneot discuss the question 
here at length, — I only refer the readers to the 
iiteralure I have mentioned alx)ve. 

As If) the 2nd proposition of the author (in the form 
1 have stated it) 1 beg to request the readers to refer 
1(1 the Modern Review for July igo8,pp,66-7 r , In 
liiost! pages, while reviewing tlie second volume of 
the newly published ‘Imperial (.iazetteer of India’ I 
Mated all the principal propositions of the Aryan 
problem and mentioned some authorities in support 
ihcreoF, That the Aryans were a linguistic group 
and not an ethnic group to begin with, that there 
cannot be any ethnical relation amongst all the groups 
of people speaking Aryan languages, that the Aryan 
f^igrations cannot be conceived as successive swarms 
going forth from some cradle land and for the first 
dine peopling a great part of the northern hemisphere, 
■ind that under certain circumstances, the Aryans 
!>pread their culture — their language and religion — 
over a great portion of the world, may all be studied 
with profit in the works of the modem anthropo- 
logists. 

Ihe other propositons of the author fall to the 
ground when the props for them have been taken 
^wny. The author proceeded on the strength of 
s^ome fheories (not examined by him to make sure of 
ois facts) to prove his curious proposition, wfiich 
‘^iginated in his mind from a mere sound suggestion, 
he saw what difficulties lay before him but in his Eeal 
•or his theory he avoided them in an unscientific 
•^lethod. He saw it clearly perhaps that their is no 
Mich word for the Vedic Syena which even distantly. 

similar in sound to the word Eagle or Aquila. He 
coulfl not also prove it as a fact of history as to when 
<^imstellation of his theory gpt the name Aquila. 


Hjs argument is that it may be that the so-called 
c.mimor aiiiC'ii'irv (whom MaxMuller created by an 

(r hi*-, and thereby brought philology into 
disrepute with all anthropologi.sts; had the culture to 
group some stars into constellations, when they were 
enjoying a cool breeze in the home created for them 
by Mr. Tilak. The author says, that “though the 
origin of the constellations is shrouded in a mystery" 
still it may be that the prehistoric forefathers “in- 
vented them at a time of untold antiquity". 

Not knowing how to overcome the difficulties, the 
author who has a scientific training, resorted to an 
unscientific and legendary evidence. When inter- 
preting a fact of the remote past, he should have referred 
to the earliest available documents - the Vedas---to 
begin with. He had no justification in getting together 
words and legends, unknown in Vedje times, from the 
Mahabharata Samhita, for an interpretation of a 
fact of the pre-Vedic period. It is a notorious fact 
that the legends of the Vedic days differ considerably 
from those of the later Peiranas. Partly because of the 
ignorance of the Vedic literature in later times, partly 
because of the subsequent indigenous growth of new 
Pauranic ideas, and partly owing to the fact that new 
mythological legends of altogether foreign origin 
were grafted on Indian soil when many powerful 
foreign tribes were Hinduised with their tribal gods, 
the Parana literature of later times assumed 
considerable proportion. It is also very well known 
that very late or modern gods and legends were 
sought to be affiliated to things Vedic taking advantage 
of some similarity of sounds in respect of words, or of 
the similarity of character of some legends. It is 
consequently very unsafe to crawl backwards with the 
new stories of Garuda, churning of the seas and so 
forth, as occur in the Mahabharata, to the Vedic days 
when the stories were unknown. 

There is a pressing need for capable scholars in the 
field of research, in the field of historical criticism 
in. our country and my impression is, that the author 
will prove a good labourer there, if he would resist 
the temptation of creating things original by indulging 
in theories of a vague character. It is for that reason 
I have critici.sed his maiden work offering my humble 
suggestions. 

1 may be permitted to note another word of caution 
for those who seek to compare different mythological 
notions and faiths of different tribes of the world. 

It should always be remembered that some coinci- 
dences are fortuitous, and some result from 
the evolution which leads all the human groups 
through the same stages and by the .same steps. 
Theories of ‘common origm’ and of 'borrowing' 
are, in many cases preposterous. Many far more inex- 
plicable coincidences than any of those generally 
referred to and criticised, occur in different regions, 
where not even contact in the remotest degree can 
be suspected or thought of. 

B, C. Mazumdar. 

The Life of Mohammed. 

The Life of Mohammed: by Mtrea Abul FazL 
Published from the “Hitabadi" Library, 70, 
Colootolla Street, Calcutta. Price Rs\ t/8Jo. 

A comparative study of all the grei^ reUgfions 
reveals a wonderful similarity in all essentiidsi, and the 
moral sense of enlightened peoples throughom the 
world as expressed in ■'.■I l.-'mi-. and parlia- 
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meins has already adianced *0 far i|S to perceive t3hli$ 
unity-in -difference and ernphasi-ie if'as th^ oerm'a- 
nent element in all the trei*!!.-. In this modesifWume 
of 237 pa^es we find ampi® evidence of the author's 
catholicity of thdhgflit and love of truth. He is full 
of admiration for Islam, but he the courage to 
say : '‘Mohammed’s commands and aphorisms which 
have been called forth by the passing exigencies of 
the day or related to the circumstances and require- 
ments of a primitive and archaic society unll have to 
be differentiated from what is permanent and general 
and what was temporary'’ — ‘(p. 216). Again: 
‘‘And it is not only to Moses and Jesus and Moham- 
med that the Moslems owe allegiance, but to a// the 
prophets of the nations who have appeared in 
different ages of the history of mankind. Thus along 
with the omers, in India Rama, Krishna, and Buddha 
have alike a place in the hearts of the followers of 
Islam” — (p. I^^). When our Mahomedan brethren 
approach the study of their religion in this broad 
spirit of tolerance— a spirit which can be cultivated 
only by those who are endowed with the historic sense 
and can follow the comparative method of criticism — 
they are sure to arrive at results which while revealing 
the real greatness of Islam — its monotheism, rationalism, 
democratic spirit of human brotherhood — 'Will 
command a respectful hearing from the followers of 
other religions. The greater part of the book under 
review deals with the life of Mohammed, while 
supplementary chapters dealing with religious and 
social questions from the Islamic point of view are 

f ven at the end. Appreciative quotations from 
uropean writers have been liberally interspersed 
throughout the book. The book is hanasomely bound, 
but the printing and paper leave room for considerable 
improvement. We welcome the book as a serious 
attempt by a Moslem scholar to interpret the life and 
teachings of the founder of his reli^on and hope 
that it will succeed in removing many prevailing 
misconceptions and bridring the gulf between the 
followers of Islam and the other great religions of 
India. 

Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. 

Tht Life and Work of Sir. Syed Ahmed Khan 
K*C.S,I, New and Revised Edition : by Major- 
General C. F, I. Graham. Thacker, Spink & Co,^ 

im- 

This volume of 286 pages» nicely printed on thick 
paper in Great Britain, and containing a frontispiece 
of the s'.ib!c.:l of the bic^raphy, is dedicated by 
pei mission 10 M. R. H. the Duke of Connaught. In 
the preface the writer truly says that Syed 

Ahmed's “name will be handed down to posterity 
as that of a man who was determined to do every- 
thing he could to bring his co-religlontsts into line 
with the rest of the world as Hoards education.” 
poiti in the year 1817, he enter^ Government Service 
in 1850 as Subordinate Judj^i rendered sighal 
assistance to the British Goverhihent during the 
Mutiny, visited England in iflfiq, and reared the 
greatest monument to himself by founding the Aligarh 
CoOege, which was opened on the 24ch M.ty, 1873, 
with donations and subscriptions raised from Maho- 
medans Hindus alike, the former of course 
contributing the largest share. Full of years and 


honours, Sir Syed died in 1888. Sir Syed .^hnv (i 
Was a peiwnal friend of the biographer, who i^s 
succeeded in presenting the life story of the gi. 
Mahomedan leader of Upper India in an eminemk 
readable form before the public. Some of Sir Sveti > 
.speeches in the Legislative Council have been quou-d 
in the volume before us. We find that in a spp,M,'''i 
on the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act he Strenuous- 
ly and with convincing force combated the charge 
that the Indians are prone to litigation and opposed 
the provisions of the Bill tending to restrict the 
employment of pleaders as of doubtful expediency. 
While considering education to be the greatest neetl 
of the Indians, specially of the Mahomedan section 
of them, he said : “I am personally of opinion that 
the duty of Government, in relation to public in.struc- 
tion, is not to provide education to the people but 

to aid the people in procuring it for themselves 

After a full consideration of the question in all its 
bearings, 1 have come to the conclusion that the native 
public cannot obtain suitable education unless the 
people take the entire management of their education 
into their own hands, and that it is not possible for 
Government to adopt a system of education which may 
answer all purposes and satisfy the .special wants of 
various sections of the population. It would, therefore, be 
more beneficial to the country if Government should 
leave the entire management of their education to 
the people and withdraw its own interference.” 
Mussalmans will be glad to note that Sir Syed was 
one of the earliest advocates of national education, 
The attitude of the bureaucracy towards education 
was indicated in another speech in the following 
terms: “The majority of those subordinate Europe.Hn 
officers who have the .\dministration in the mofussil 
in their hands, are careless of, and indifferent to our 
Education and enlightenment ..But there are also 
some European officers, though they are few, who 
strongly feel that the spread of education and enlighten- 
ment among the natives, and esp^dally among 
the Mussalmans, is contrary to political expediency 
for the British rule. This class of men dislikes natives 
educated in English, and regard them with anger 
and jealousy Similarly, some officers of the education 
department used to view the establishment of independ- 
ent educational institutions with a jealous eye”. 
The visit of hi-s Majesty the Ameer of Afganistan to 
the Aligarh College, and the M ahomedan deputation to 
Lord Minto— events which happened long after Sir 
Syed’s death— -have been described in detail to show 
how the seeds sown by him have borne fruit. The 
volume before us is eminehtly worlhy of perusal by 
allsectionsof the Indian community, and the only word 
of comment which occurs to us rclaic.s to the disgrace- 
ful and unseemly attailks on the Hindqs in general 
and the Bengalees in |>articular on p^. 275-76 and 
the quotations in support of them from papers of the type 
of the and the /Jaiiy Mail. The book would 

have gained, not lost, in value had they been omittefl 
altogether, Indian Mahomedan.-. cannot fail to notice 
the remarkable phenomenon that these very papers 
which laud them to the skies find no language 
strong enough to denounce their co-religbnists n' 
Egypt, nor qo the causes of this contrast escape 
their observation. The Hindus will survive these 
whdly uncalled for and rancorous attadks, while the 
book will not gain in permanent worth and attractive- 
ness by their inclusion. 
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The ^ Man- Peprinted from the Wednesday 
l^evieiu:by jf. Nelson Fraser^ MA. Trichinopaly, 

This little painphlel of t6 pages contains six short 
essays on Infancy, ChiWhood, Boyhood, Youth, 
jyianhood and Old Age. They arc written somewhat 
in the style of the immortal Essays of Elia and furnish 
ample proof of the author’s extensive reading and 
intimate acquaintance with the modem and ancient 
languages and literatures of Europe. The sen tcnces 
are crisp, pithy and suggestive. The author’s love of 
poetry and painting are ;y)parent in every page. 
The semi-reflective style affected by the author Is 
well suited to a periodical moulded after the London 
Saturday Review. We rise from a perusal of the 
essays with the wish that they were longer and there 
were more of them. 

Baba Bharati. 

Baba Bharati in Madras: G, C. Loganadham Bros., 
Mount Road, Madras, /9/0. 

This booklet contains an account of the lectures 
and conversations of Baba Premananda Bharati 
during his stiy in Madras in February and March 
of this year. Baba Bharati is a son of Babu Abinas 
t hniidra Mukherjea, who was a Deputy Magistrate, 
and a nephew of Justice Ashutosh Mukherjea. The 
book begins with an account of the Baba's life in his 
own words. Reading this narrative, no one will 
venture to Siiy that he errs on the side of exce.ssive 
self-depreciation. Evidently the Baba's American 
iraining has had something to do with it. The 
account begins thus. — “I was born of a Brahmin 
tarnily of very high respectability in Calcutta, — a 
family which was distinguished for producing some 
Intellectual and spiritual giants of modern days, 
some of whom were leaders of Calcutta societ)'." We 
lc.irn that at the age of ten or twelve, he had a better 
knowledge of English than most boys of his class, and 
that he used to read books too difficult for boys of 
bis age to understand. At the age of twenty-two he 
kujiiched into journalism and was for two years the 
Editor of the Tribune of Lahore on a good salary. 
He left the paper much to the regret of his employer. 
Next he edited the Punjab Times which came to be 
recognised as an influential journal all over India. 
I-ater on he started in Calcutta a society paper called the 
(rup and Gossip. ‘ This paper soon achieved renown 
tor originality of thought and literary finish'. Then 
the call came from within, and he went to a place 
near Ayodhia and resolved to drown himself in the 
sacred river Saraju if he did not find his Guru in 
i^hree days. Fortunately he found his Guru within 
time-limit prescribed, and the drowning became 
unnecessary. Next he settled down in holy Rrindabun, 
'i'bere In an ecstatic vision he heard the Lord 
Chaitanya reveal to him the mission of his 
l^c--to spread the name of Krishna in America. 
He started by way of England, where he wrote an 
uriicle in defence of image- woi^hip in the Westmins- 
ter Gasetie for which he received a high honorarium 
and had the gratification pf seeing his name announced 
>n a blazing poster. Other atticles followed, and 
over to America he 'get from the New York 
an incredibly large snm of money for telling 
'”y 1; i;v in the columns of one of its 

iti.iu.in r* en he commenced hisreaUife- 


work and Sfjcce^d^ in establishing a temple of Radha 
and Krishna in Los Angeles, the capital of south 
California, whcie also his niaga/.ipe. TAe Light ef India, 
was started. The Baba had ii: ilie m<-.intime written 
a book on Krishna. "Thus in five years i had made 
about five thousand disciples who regularly practised 
Hindu religious forms and performeq the worship of 
Srikrlshna with all the force of their being". Baba 
Bharati is again going to America, after a period of 
rest in India. His visit to Madras this year wias in 
connection with an address presented to him by the 
Hindu public of the town. From the speech of the 
Chairman of the Meeting which voted him the address, It 
appears that the object of the address was to strengthen 
his position in America by letting the Americans kntnv 
that he is not a person unknown in his own country 
and without any credentials. The address says : "You 
have been privileged to accomplish in America what 
the late Swami [VTvekananda] during his short and 
brilliant career, was able to plan and lay the founda- 
tions of." According to the president of the meeting 
(Hon’ble S. Iyer, Advocate-General,) Vivekananda 
lay stress on the philosophical and intellectual aspects 
of Hinduism, whereas the Baba laid more insistence 
on the emotional aspect. Few people on this side of 
India would perhaps be disposed to place the Baba 
by the .side of the late Swami in intellectual greatness, 
in depth and comprehensiveness of spiritual vision, 
and in virile patriotism. But the Baba may console 
himself with the thought that a prophet is not known 
in his own country. The opinion of this latter-day 
saint on politics is indeed original and may be quoted 
in passing. “The political cult in India is a phanta.sm 
born of self-deceived imagination. Nor does India 
want it. A real Hindu patriot, not one of the Bande 
Mataram kind who only worships the skin of mother 
India, skin woven out of the warf and woof of econo- 
mics and politics, but a patriot imbued with the ancient 
spirit of his country, religious, philosophical, social and 
domestic. Such a patriot does not care whether the 
wealth of the whole country is taken away or millions 
die of starvation and in famines, so much as if the 
age-long religious consciousness is tampered with or 
destroyed. That is a mailer of far wider consequence 
than if all the Hindus of Hindustan lived in hovels or 
on one meal a day". 

We learn from this book that President Taft of 
America, who was then Secretary, happened to travel 
by the same steamer with the Baba, and that he 
Spent the whole of his time in the steamer in the 
company of the Baba, learning the religion and 
philosophy of India , also that the Baba made the 
acquaintance of Admiral Togo in Japan, and spoke 
of the heroic detids of the Japanc-se in the war against 
Russia, and Admiral Togo replied, “Yes, yes, but 
your country i.s divine." 

The object of the Baba’s second American tour 
is two-fold: (i) He wants 10 e.sUblish an Indo- 
American Zenana Mission. It may be mention^ 
here that the Baba returned after his first vmi with 
four lady-disciples from America. “The object of 
the institution", says the Baba, “has been more than 
fulfilled by the i^orts and labours of these Anicrican 
ladies who are almost entirely Hinduis^ in their 
conscience and in their con.sciousness. I have 
hundreds more of such ladies now in America, re^y 
to come out to do unselfishly the work of the misaon, 
and I shall bring them with me to establish mission- 
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houses at all our large centres of Jjapulation all over 
India”. (2) He also intends to bring out some 
gentlemen disciples to give practical lessons in the 
scientific industries of America at the Young Men's 
Hindu Associations which he is going to start in India 
“where the young men of our country and even 
middle-aged men can attend practical coaching (save 
the mark!) in Hindu religion and philosophy.' The 
scheme is ambitious and nobody can deny its useful- 
ness. But the Baba has already' show’n that he knows 
how to succeed, and with a people like the Americans 
whose thirst for novelty is insatiable, the Baba may 
again succeed in a yet fuller measure. 

Indian National Education. 

Indian National Education : In Tu<o Parts. 

Part I by B, P. Sitaramayya B.A., M.B. &f C.M; 

Part !I by K Hanamanih Rao, M.A.,B.L. Masuli- 

patam. Kistna Sivadeshi Press, igio. Price ojSjo. 

This small book of 133 neatly printed pages has 
been a most welcome surprise to us, Before we took 
it up for perusal we had no ide;i that this unpreten- 
tious-looking volume contained so much that is really 
first rate and excellent. Part 1 is a constructive 
criticism of the present system of education and 
Part 11 deals with the training of the emotions in 
a system of national education. The learned writers 
of these two essays which make up the volume 
command a felicitous style which reaches at times 
the dignity of eloquence. 'Phey have between them 
put forth an earnest, thoughtful and instructive plea 
for the introduction of a national system of education 
and have supported it by the most convincing argu- 
ments. They have thoroughly succeeded in their 
attempt to make us realise the great loss, material, 
moral and intellectual, which the country suffers foi 
want of such a system of culture. 'I'he book deserves 
a wide circulation, and offered at a remarkably cheap 
price, deserves to be sold by the thousand. The 
aim and scope of the joint authors of this imspiring 
little volume will be evident from the following 
extractl which are the only ones which limitation.s of 
space will allow us to make : 

“It is not for a moment contended that existing 
social evils should be perpetuated or that time- 
honoured superstitions should be adhered to. We 
only desire that change begotten of newly-acquired 
ideas should neither be vehement nor sweeping, but 
that it should have a check upon its unbridled course 
in t'.ie form of some healthy conservatism, some 
salutary prejudice in favour of indigenous customs, 
manners and institutions. When we say that a 
system of education should be suited to the needs, 
to the conditions and to the temperament of 
a nation, we mean thtit all ideas of progress, all 
innovations and all aspirations fostered by it should 
be such as will preserve and perpetuate whatever has 
been gO(xi and noble and edifying in the national 
asset.’^ (p. 6) “A salutary faith in the larger meaning 
and purpose of our ancient institutions and our 
ancient philosophy and arts should be reborn perhaps 
at first in mere 1 ru.stf ulncss , in all things Indian but 
later to be proved by that understanding sympathy 
which will know the place of each by the stream of 
Aryan culture. And with a full, whole-hearted 
appreciation of the pure Indian ideal would come 
l>ack that sensitiveness of soul which would by very 
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instinct distinguish the false from the true in the 
confused and uncertain intellectual life of to-d^jy,” 
(p. 116). 

Mrs. Besant'a Translation of tine Gita. 

(2) 

Here is a i»erse, ^2nd of Chapter JV, 

5 r 5 T fqimr I Mrs. Besam has 

translated it to be “many and various sacrifices art 
thus spread out before Brahman," 1 donot think that 
there is anybtxly including Mrs. Besant herself 
who can discover either the head or the tail of this 
translation. But we are not hopeless. If Mrs. Besant 
has not given us any light Mr. P, N. Chatterjei: 
will. The most important word here is Brahman, 
the right understanding of which only can ^ive 
iH any solution, but that is the very word which 
she has left untranslated to shift for itself, thereby 
making the translation as literal as the “salutation 
to the butterfly/’ as a translation of “Prajapataye 
namah.” Here, evidently, she makes the won] 
mean the Supreme Being, But what is the mean inj,' 
of the sacrifices being spread out before the 
Supreme Being nobody knows. Sankara 
and other commentators would translate fipTffl 

as “are known from the \’edas.” “Known from 
the Vedas” attd “spread out before Brahman” .tie 
really two cognate expressions ! 

Though .1 short footnote in the above ease would 
have removed all difliculties Mrs. Besant has denied 
us one. But she has appended a big note to the 
word Janardana (\'er,se Th of C hap. I) which has 
increased our difliculiies a hundredfold. She translates 
the word by “the destroyer of the people” and in 
justification of this rendering of the word she 
hastens to add that Janardan is “Srikrlshna as the 
conquering w^arrior against all forms of evil.” Whence 
she has got her light we cannot .say. VV^e know that 
Vishnu, and not Krishna, is called Janardan, because 
he killed the demon, Jana. Krishna is called Janardan 
in the Gita not because he is “the conquering warrior 
against all forms of evil, ” but because he is taken 
to be an incarnation of V^ishnu. However, ordinarily 
the word jana means “people” and Mrs. Besant 
interprets the whole thing literally (!) and allegorically, 
flinging the history or mythology of the word to the 
four winds. Where lies the similarity between "the 
Destroyer of the People” and “the conquering 
warrior against all evil” ? Let Mrs. Besant’s Indian 
Chelas discover. One having the .slightest knowledge 
of the fables and legends of Hind.u mythology, 
which may be gathered from the current folklore 
of the country, would not commit this mi.stake. 
A reference to an ordinary dictionary would 
have .settled the dispute. Yet one undertaking 
the responsibility of translating the Gita with 
copious notes of the kind is quite in the dark 
on the point. Indeed, as one goes through this 
translation and comes across these outrageous mis- 
interpretations, one cannot help wishing that the 
translator had spent more time in understanding the 
Hindu scriptures and had been in less' hurry to 
translate the Oita- 

One otfief example the reader will find in the 'fi -c 
33 of Chapter XI. There she ha.s translated tgarew 
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l)\ "left handed.” rhe translation is literal because 
(luise who saw Arjuna have borne unmistakeable 
testimony to the fact that he really possessed a left- 
HmihI. But though this will prove a mine of informa- 
tion to the many disciples of Mrs. Besant, our difficulty 
remains where it ‘is-— it does not explain the text. 
In the Mahabharat we find, — 

IN 5 »Tt fir^: II 

/. Arjuna was called because he could 

draw his bow with his left hand as w'ell. 

Once in my school days I was asked by the Pandit 
m ^nve the fifth case of | 1 * said I The Panditji 
rebuked me by saying “ gq r i H I explanation 

ofallihe.se translations and clarifications i do not 
Hnil a better reason than that I More 

afterwards. 

Dhirendran \TH ChOWDHV'RI, 

Bengali. 

Sanlipatha — Kumur Parivrnjak, Series No. 4, Pp. 44, 
fmbltshed by Sevananda Suoanii, Kasi-Vogasram, 
Benares. 

Ihc pamphlet is for free distribution. It is worth 
reading. 

Sikshn Vfjnnner fihinnini or iin infrodnetion to the 
Science of Education by Finhu Pinny Kinunr Sarkar, 
M .d., Professor, Bengal National College. Calcutta 
with a preface by Bn bit Hi rend ra .\Uith Dufto, 
puhlnhed by Baba Man Hal Gangopadhyaya, Indian 
Pnhlishing House, 20 Corwwaltis Street, Calcutta. 

5 + 7 + *^'^- Price six annas. 

I'he author is engaged in the preparation of a 
'Sc ience of Education Series" what will be completed 
m iweniy parts. The booklet under review is an 
iiiiroduciion to the whole scries. The author deserves 
*Hir best thanks for the services he is doing to the 
r:'iiise of Kducalional Reform in our country .and we 
f'c oinniend this introduction to our teachers for 
prrusal. 

Mahk.s Chandra CiHosh. 

Anglo-Sanskrit. 

'Hie Sacred Books of the Hindus. Volume IV, Part 
HI. 7 'he Aphorisms of Yoga by Patanjali with the 
contmenfary of Vyasa and the gloss of Vachaspati 
Mtsra, translated oy Mr. Rama Prasada, M. A. and 
pahlished ^ Babu Sudhindranath Basu,, from the 
Pantni Office, Bhuhanesuiart Asrama, Bahadur- 
ganja, Allahabad, pp. re-{- xm+ 112. {pp igp ( — 
Price Re 1/8. 

1 he book contains the te.xts of the Sutras .and 
Vasa’s commentary with their translations and the 
ranslaiion of Vachaspati Misra’s gloss, also an intro- 
iictioii by Babu Srisa Chandra Vasu. 

•he first two parts of this work were reviewed in 
th ! v' isjjugjj Qf and in this part 

nt; \ oga philosophy is now completed. 


The book has been ably edited and translated and 
is recommended to the patronage of our countrymen. 

The Sacred Books of the Hindus: Volume HI, Part 
V, Chhandogya Upanisad, translated by Babu Srim 
Chandra Vasu Pp. 375 — 47 ^- Price Re. } -8. 

The Sacred Books of the Hindus, Volume III, Part Vp 
Chhandogya Upanisad translated by Babu Srisa 
Chandra Vasu and published by Babu Sudhindra 
Nath Vasu, Panini Office, Bahadur ganja, Allahabad. 
Pp. xvA-xvii + 221 — (471-591). Price Ps. 2. 

These two parts contain. — 

(i) The texts of the 6th, 7th and 8th chapter 
of the Upanisad. 

(ii) Meaning of every word in the text. 

‘ (iii) The translation of the Sanskrit Text. 

(iv) The translation of Madhva's commentary 
with copious notes. 

The whole of the (Chhandogya Upanisad with 
Madhvas commentary is now accessible to the 
reading public in the English garb. It is an excellent 
edition and cannot fail to be of the utmost service 
to our theological students and we are thankful to 
Babu Srisa Oandra Va.su for the excellent services 
he is doing to our country. 

In the.se two parts Madhva has fully developed his 
philosophy and explained in his own peculiar ways 
some of the important texts of the Upani.sad. In the 
Sixth Chapter we find the following text ; — 

"Sa yah eshah anima aiiad-atmyam idam sarvam 
tat satynm, Sa atma, 'Tattvarnasi' Svetaketu iti.” 
Madhva savs here the text is not ‘'Tat-tvam-asi” 
(Thou art that) but it is Ataf-tvam-asi (Thou art 
not that). Owing to Sandhi ‘a’ of 'Alat- tvam- 
asi’ has been elided, /. e. Sa atma + 'atal-tvam-a.si’ ■! 
Sa atma *lat tvam asi’. 

The text about the "Bhutna" ( Infinity) has been 
explained by Madhva in the following way : — 

He who is (the Lord Narayan) called the Infinity 
is real pleasure, without the grace of the Infinity, 
there is no pleasure for the finite but M uktafivas. 
Infinity alone is pleasure, one must, therefore, inquire 
into liifinilv. 'Sir, I desire to understand Infinity. 
(Yah vai Bhuma, tat sukham, na alpe sukham asti, 
Bhuma eva sukham, Bhuma lu eva vijijnasitavyah 
iti Bhumanam Bhagabah-vijijnase iti) VH, 23.1. 
Without being permitted by w'hom, one does not 
.see anything else, one does not hear anything else, 
one dws not understand anything el.se, He is the 
Infinite. But where he sees a thing under the 
control of something else or hears it such or under- 
stands it such that is the limited. (Valra na anyat 
pasyati na anyat srinoti, na anyat vijanati, 
Bhuma ; atha yatra anyat pasyali, anyat srinoti, 
anyat vijanati, tatalpam) VU, 24. i. 

Mahks Chandr.a Ghosh. 

Gujarati. 

Viptn, by Rajendra Rao Somnarayan , B. d., Bombay, 
Printed at the Prajabandhn Printing Works, 
Ahmedabad. Cloth bound : pp. 297. Price, Rs. /-8- 
o. (tgto). 

This is a novel, written by a young gentleman 
engaged in the pro.saic work of a sliare-broker. It 
purports to give a picture of the modem life of Bombay 
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and the Native States, and this is the writer’s first 
attempt, made 2 or 3 years after leaving College- We 
have no hesitation in saying that he 
Uttnost of every opportunity he must have mef " with, 
for the book at every step demonstrates the results of 
keen powers of the observation of life in town and 
country, and digestion of what he has read. The 
delineation of scenes of Bombay life, and the setting 
out of the intrigues in Native States give promise, 
commen^ble as they are even now, of much better 
work in future. But above all, what has impressed 
us most is the style of the author. It is all tnat one 
could desire : neither vulgarly simple nor pedantically 
Sanskriti^ed. In his smooth, homely language, using 
at times only to a little high pitch. When his 
characters require it, he has set an example of the 
capacity of simple Gujarati in the expression of ev^n 
delicate sentiments, to those who can not but write 
Sanskrit in a thin Gujarati garb. We may say, 
that at places, there is a striking imitation, perhaps 
unconscious on his part, of the scenes and situations 
in Saraswati Chandra, in this novel ; e.g., where 
Vipin and Shishir meet and their bodies touch each 
other, one feels there is a faint echo of the meeting 
between Saraswati Chandra and Alak Kishori ; or 
where some of his characters break out into English 
instead of Gujarati to give force to their works ; or 
the intriguing in the Native States, where the whole 
idea seems to be conceived in the spirit of that part 
of the plot of Saraswati Chandra. That unique novel 
has taken so much hold of the present generation of 
Gujarat that it now dominates a very large part 
of their pen and heart. We may say also that the 
choice o some of the names of his characters is rather 
unhappy. In Gujarati Society it is unusual to hear 
names like Rang Rao and Jasmine, the one being a 
Parbhu or Deccani name, and the other purely 
English. 

Pushti Margi;^a Siddhanta or the Elements of 
Shuddhadviait , Part t by Ranchhodlal Vandravan- 
das Patwari, B. A,, LL. B., Chief Minister, 
Palanpur. Printed at the Gujarat Printing Press, 
Ahmsdabad. Cloth hound ; pp. 188. Price Rs. 0-‘i2‘0 
(1910), 

The work under review evinces a deep study of 
his subject by Mr. Patwari, and is actuated by a 


sincere desire to put right the public with re.speci to 
its prevailing ideas about Vaishanvism portcentrated 
in Krishna-Worship, the worship of Krishna 
as the Creator, Destroyer, and Maintainer of the 
world. From his early days, the bent of the author's 
mind has lain this way, and it has now culminated in 
this compilation, in the preparation of which he has 
ransacked every possible work bearing on the subject : 
the Vedas, the Upanishadas, the Puranas, the Bhagvat 
the Gita and the books written even by Dayanand 
Saraswati, have furnished materials to suppuri the 
author's arguiiu‘i:io, which all are .(d\aiu:cd with a 
view to shew that Krishna and Parabrahma are one 
and the same. It would require more space than 
available here to examine the soundness of the points 
tried to be made from the Upanishadas, for instance, 
it would have to be seen whether the works themselves 
belong to an undisputet^ age. When were they written 
whether the passages quoted, torn from the context, 
are capable of leaving the interpretation put on them 

ornot. Wh( ;* « r-hcji l"" ■■■« ."...i' l or interpolated 

and many other things. Opportunity is taken by Mr. 
Patwari to refute the point of view with which Babu 
Bankim Chundra Chatterji (mis-called Pal) has 
written his Krishna Charltra, who has tried to paint 
Krishna as an ideal human being, when he is shorn 
of his Divine origin. From start to finish, the book 
reads like a piece of special pleading, that being the 
avowal purpose with which it is written. Being 
absSorbed in the one thousand and one pursuits of the 
Minister of a progressive State like Palanpur, it is 
no small credit to Mr. Patwari to have triumphed 
over all such cases in his lime, and produced such a 
studious work. 

K. M. J. 


Durga Puja Holidays. 

The Modern Review Office will remain 
closed on account of the Durga Puja 
Holidays from October 9 to October 23. 
Orders and other business communications 
received during this period will be attended 
to from the 24th October onwards. 
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INDIAN SHIPPING IN THE TIME OF AURANGZIB 

A CHAPTER FROM THE WRITEr’s FORTHCOMING BOOK, “INDIAN SHIPPING.” 


W E have given in the last number an 
account of the development of Indian 
shipping and ship-building in the 
reign of Akbar and of the contributions made 
to it not only by his government but also by 
private efforts, by independent Hindu and 
Mahomedan rulers. Nor was this develop- 
ment checked after AkbaEs death, but 
continued through successive reigns. After 
the death of Akbar in 1605, Islam Khan, 
Governor of Bengal, transferred the seat 
of government from Kajmahal to Dacca 
and increased the Nowarrah or fleet and 
artillery which had been established in the 
time of Akbar in order to check the renewed 
aggression of the Afgans and Mughs. As 
stated in the contemporary Persian account 
of vShltabuddin Talist, “in Jahangir’s reign 
the Mugh pirates used to come to Dacca 
for plunder and abduction, and in fact 
considered the whole of Bengal as their 
jagir.’’*l» Islam Khan shortly afterwards 
* J. A. S. B., Vo). IK N. S., pp. 424, 425. 


defeated the combined forces of the Rajah 
of Arracan and the Portuguese pirate 
Sebastian Gonzales, then in possession of 
Sundeep and commanding an army of 1,000 
Portuguese, 2,000 Sepoys, 200 cavalry and 
80 well-armed vessels of different sizes, who 
both made a descent upon the southern part 
of the province laying waste the country 
along the eastern bank of the Megna. 

In the reign of Shah Jahan, in 1638 A.D., 
there began a trouble from a new quarter. 
Even during the closing year of Akbar’s 
reign, the tribes on the eastern frontier of 
Bengal belonging to Kuch-Behar and 
Assam began to cause trouble. In a.d, 
1596, an expedition was sent against 
Lachminarain, the ruler of Kuch-Behar^ 
who commanded a large army consisting 
of 4 000 horse, 200,000 foot, 700 elephants, 
and 1,000 ships {Akbarnama). In 1600 an 
Imperial fleet consisting of 500 ships was 
sent to encounter the fleet of Parichat, 
ruler of Kuch Hajo in the Gujadhar river, 
who was defeated 
and taken prisoner 
{Padiskanama). But 
Baldeo, brother of 
Parichat, fled to 
Assam and havirig 
collected an apmy <3 
Kochis and Assamese 
attacked the. Imperiiil 
army with nearly 
500 ships and defeated 
them.^ At last In 

•G* AVS.B., 1872, 

I, No. 1, pp. (i4ah 4 #. 




1638, the Assamese themselves made a 
hostile descent on Bengal from their boats, 
sailing down the river Brahmaputra and 
had almost reached Dacca when they were 
met by the Governor of Bengal, Islam Khan 
Mushedy with the Nowarrah. An engage' 
ment ensued in which 4,000 of them were 
slain and 15 of their forts fell into the hands 
of the Mogul Governor. The Mugbs also 
were continuing their depredations in the 
southern parts of the district. “The 
established rental of the country was at 
this time almost entirely absorbed in 
jagirs assigned to protect the coasts from 
their ravages, and such was the reduced 
state of the revenues that Fedai Khan 
obtained the Government, on condition of 
paying ten lacs of rupees a year ; viz.^ 5 lacs 
to the Emperor and the same sum to Noor 
Jehan Begum in full payment of the Imperial 
dues ; while on the invasion of the Assamese, 
it is said that not a single rupee was remitted 
to Delhi.” Matters instead of improving 
became worse and worse owing to the 
continued delapldation of the Bengal fleet 
on the one hand and the growing power 
of the Mughs and Feringhi fleets on the 
other. When in a.d. 1639 Prince Shuja 
was appointed Viceroy, “great confusion 
was caused by his negligence, and the 
extortion and violence of the clerks 
{mutasdddis} ruined the Pargannahs assigned 
for iM.sihtaining the Nowarrah (fleet). 
Many (naval) officers and workmen holding 
jagir or stipend were overpowered by poverty 
and starvation.” 

,ln the reign of AurangzilS when Mir 
Jumla came to Bengal as Viceroy in 1660 
removing the scat of government again to 
Dacca> he began “to make a new arrange- 


ment of the expendii lire 
and iankhah of the 
f!- •T;ii,i.w!ii;'1i 
to 14 lacs of rupees. 
With a view to guard 
against an invasion 
from .\rracan, Mir 
Jumla built several 
forts about the con- 
fluence of the Luckia 
and Issamutty and con- 
structed several good 
military roads and 
bridges in the vicinity 
of the town.f In 1661 
Mir Jumla marched against Kuch-Bihar and i 
easily annexed the kingdom when the Raja 
Bhimnarain fled. In the following year 
(1662), he embarked on his conquest of 
Assam with a large force consisting of infan- 
try and artillery and the Nowarrah. About 
800 hostile ships attacked the Imperial 
fleet, the cannonade lasting the whole 
night. I he Nawab sent Muhannnad i 

Miinim Beg to assist the fleet. This | 
decided the fate of the i-ngagemeni result- 
ing in the capture of 300 or 400 ships of 
the enemy with a gun on each. The 
As.samese burnt some 1,000 and odd ships i 
many of which were large enough to accom- 
modate 80, 70 and 60 sailors, 123 bachhari j 
ships, like v^ hich no other existed in the 
dockyard at Ghargaon. Phe Imperial fleet 
used in the engagement consisted of 323 
ships, viz^-~ 


K-osahs . . 

159 

Palils 

.. . 1 

Jaib.'ihs . 

48 

Bhars 

- ' 1 

Ghrabs . 

10 

Balarns 

1 

ParindahK 

7 

Rhalgiris 

10 

Bajrahs 

4 

Mabalgiri 

.5 

Patilahs 

3 " 

Patwarahs ^ 


Salbs 

2 

Total . . 

and other > 
small ships ) 

323 Ships.t 

24 


It was after all a pyrrhic victory, foi a 
terrible sickness spead among the troops 
carrying off many naval officers and men 
including Mir Jumla himself. At the death 
of Mir Jumla, the Bengal flotilla vvas 
utterly ruined, and, taking advantage of 
this, the pirates early in the year 1664 appear’ 
ed before Dacca, “and defeated Munawwar 

* MS. Bodleian, 598 in J. A. S. B,, June 1907 
f Taylor's Topography and Staiisiics of Dacca, 

p.'66. /' - 

J translated by Blochmaniiui 

the J. A. ’S. H., 1872,’ Part 1 , No, i, pp. 64— 
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Kh.m, Zemindar, who was stationed there 
with the relics of tlie Nowarrali — a few broken 
and rotten boats- and bore llie Ingh title of 
cruising admiral (Sardar-i-Sairal),” and 
"the fevv^ boats that still belongd to the 
Nowarrah were thus lost and its name alone 
remained in Bengal.” In 1664, ShaistaKhan 
became Viceroy, resolved to suppress piracy 
at any cost and devoted all his energy to 
the icljuilding of the floti lla and the creation 
of a new one. The contemporary Persian 
manuscript of the Bodlein Library gives 
some interesting details regarding the 
means adopted by Shaista Khan to revive 
the Nowarrah. “As timber and shipwrights 
were required for repairing and fitting out 
the sliips, to every mauza of the province 
that had timber and carpenters, bailiffs 
were sent with warrants to take them to 
Dacca.” I'he principal centre.s of Ship- 
building at that time appeared to be Hugli, 
lialeswar, Murang, Chilmari, Jessore and 
Karihari,” where “as many boats were 
ordered to be built and sent to Dacca as 
possible.” At head quarters, too, Shaista 
Khan did not for a moment “forget to 
mature plans for assembling the crew, 
providing their rations and needments, and 
^oiifcting the materials for ship-building 
itnd shipwrights. Hakim Muhammad 
Hussain, Mansabdar, an old, able, learned, 
trustworthy, and virtuous servant of the 
Nawab, was appointed head of the ship- 

building department .. To all posts of 

Ibis department expert officers were appoint- 
Kishore Das, a well-informed and 
experienced clerk was appointed to have 
charge of the p^rganahs of the Nowarrah, 
and the stipend of the jagirs assigned to 


the naval officers and men.” As a result 
of this activity and the ceaseless exertions 
of the Nawab, we find the n..igniri(.eiii ^jut- 
put of as many as 300 ships bmlt in a very 
shori time and equipped with the necessary 
materials. 


To secure leases for the war against the 
^^■ling;•. of Cliatgaon, the Nawab posted an 
officer with 200 ships at Sangramgar where 
the Ganges and the Brahmaputra unite 
and another at Dhapa with 100 ships to 
help the fornier when required. I hen the 
island of Sandeep was conquered by defeat- 
ing Dilawwar, a runaway ship-captain of 
Jahangir’s time. At this time, a section of 
the Feringis under their leader. Captain 
Moor, deserted to the Mogul side. 'I'he 
imperial fleet w as placed Uiider I bn Hussain. 
It consisted of 288 ships, as described 
below ; — 


Cihurabs 

Sulb 

Kus;i 


21 

3 

157 

Total 


Jalba ... 
Bachari . . . 
Parenda ... 
(Not sfxjcifiedj 

... 28cS 


96 

2 
6 

3 


Ibn Hussain advanced with the Nowarrah 
by the sea in co-operation with the army 
advancing by land, the Nawab himself 
arranging to supply the expeditionary force 
constantly with provisions. The first navai 
battle was fought on a stormy sea. The 
Arracanese were put to flight and 10 
Ghurabs captured. The two fleets, with 
larger ships, again faced each other and 
spent the night in distant cannonade. In 
the morning, the Imperial fleet advanced 
towards the^ enemy with Saibs in the first 
line, then the Ghurabs and last the Jalbas 
and Kosahs side by side. The Arracanese 
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retreated into the Carnafuli river. fhe 
Moguls closed its mouth and then attacked 
and captured the Arracanese navy consisting 
of 135 ships, viz.^ 


Khalu 

Ghurab 

Jangi 


2 

9 

22 


Kosa 

lalba 

Balam 


12 

67 (68?) 
22 


Besides Bengal there were other parts of 
India in the .time of Aurangzlh in which 
there was a marked development of Indian 
shipping and maritime commerce. Thomas 
Bowrey,^ an English traveller to India 
during a.d. 1669 — 1679, has left a very valu- 
able account of countries round the Bay of 
Bengal, in which are given descriptions and 
representations of ships and boats, which 
are “among the best of the kind for this 
period.” The great trading and shipping 
centre of the time on the Coromendal Coast 
was Metchlepatam (Masulipatam) of which 
the inhabitants “are great merchant adven- 
turers and transport vast stocks in the goods 
aforesaid, both in their own ships as also 
upon fraught in English ships or vessels.” 
Among the miscellaneous papers at the 
end of the Diary of Strenysham Master 
there is, pp. 337"“339, an “Account of the 
trade of Metchlepatam” by Christopher 
Hotton dated 9th Jan., 1676-77. He says : 
“Arriving first in the year 1657, at which 
time I found this place in a very flourishing 
condition, 30 sail of ships of burden belong- 
ing to the native inhabitants here constantly 
employed on voyages to Arracan, Pegu, 


* -A Geographical Account of countries round the 
Bay of Bengal, i66g~—i6'j by Thomas Botvrey, ed. 
I<t,-Col. Sit Richard Carnac Temple, Bart., C. 1. E. 
Series II., Vol. Xll, Hakluyt Society. 


Tenassery, yueda, Malacca, Moca, Persia 

and the Maldivc islands.” 

d'he King of Golcoiida also had a mercan- 
tile marine. He had several ships “that 
trade yearly to Arrakan, I'enassaree and 
Ceylon to purchase elephants for him and 
his nobility. I hey bring in some of his 
ships from 14 to 26 of these vast creatures. 
They must of necessity be of very consider- 
able burthens and built exceeding strong.” 
Bowrey also saw a ship belonging to the 
King of Golconda built for the trade to 
Mocha in the Red Sea, “which could not 
be, in his judgment, less than 1,000 tons 
in burden.”^" 

Narsapore, 45 miles north of Masulipatam, 
was also one of the important shipping 
centres. It “aboundeth well in timber 
and conveniences for the building and re- 
pairing ships,” (p. 99). Morris, in his Godavari 
District, says, “the place was well-known 
more than two centuries ago for its docks 
for the building and repair of large vessels.” 
In a “Generali” from Balasor, dated 16 
December, 1670, the Factors at the Bay 
wrote to the court (Factory Records, Misc. 
No. 3) that they had ordered a ship to be 
built at “Massapore” in place of the 
“Madrass Pinnace” ; they added, “We should 
ourselves have built another but that neither 
timber nor workmen are so good as at 
Massapore.”! 

Madapollum was another >hipping centre 
where “many English merchants and others 
have their ships and vessels yearly built. 
Here is the best and well-grown timber in 

* Ibid., pjf?. 72 ff. 

t Ibid. 
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“ A Boora." 


Lastly, Bowrey gives 
an account of the 
various kinds of ships 
and boats that were 
then built. The M r ssoola 
boats used in lading 
and unlading ships or 
vessels, ‘'are built very 
slight, having no timbers 
in them save ‘thafts’ 
to hold their sides 
together. Their planks 
are very broad and thin, 
sowed together with 


sufilcient plenty, the best iron upon the 
coast — any sort of ironwork is here ingeni- 
ously performed by the natives as spikes, 
holts, anchors and the like. Very expert 
master-builders there are several here ; they 
build very well and launch with as much 
discretion as I have seen in any part of the 
world. They have an excellent way, of 
making shrouds, stays or any other riggle 
for ships.’’*'” 

Bowrey refers to a sort of “Shipmoney” 
imposed by Nawab Shaista Khan of Bengal 
on the mercantile community to build up 
the naval defence or power of the country. 
Thus, not satisfied that all both rich and 
poor should bow to him but wishing the 
ships upon the water should do the like, 
the Nawab would every year send down 
to the merchants in Hugly, Jessore, Pipli 
and Balasore for a ship or two in each 
respective place of 400, 500, or 600 tons, to 
be very well-built and fitted, even as if 
they were to voyage to sea, as also 10, 20 
or 30 galleys for to attend them, the Moor’s 
governors having strict orders to see them 
finished with all speed, and gunned and 
well-manned, and sent up the Ganges as 
fiigh as Dacca.”! 

Of the Nawabs merCcintile marine Bowrey 
"'ays that it consists of about “20 sail of 
ships of considerable burden that annually 
trade to sea from Dacca, Belasore and Pipli, 
some to Ceylon, some to Tenessarim. Those 
fetch elephants and the rest, 6 or 7, yearly 
i^o to the Twelve Phousand Islands, called 
the Maldives, to fetch cowries and cayre 
(coir) and most commonly do make profit- 
able voyages.”! 


coir ; they are flat-bottomed” and most 
proper for the Coromandel coast, for, “all 
along the shore, the sea runneth high 
and breaketh, to which they do buckle 
and also to the ground where they strike,*” 
T here is another kind of boats called the 
Cattamaran made of four, five or six large 
pieces of buoyant timber ‘upon which they 
can lade three or four tons of weight’. In 
Bengal Bowrey noticed ‘great flat-botton.ed 
vessels of an exceeding strength which are 
called Patellas and built very strong. Each 
of them will bring down 4,000, 5,000, or 
6,000 Bengal maunds.’ Bowrey also men- 
tions several sorts of boats that were in 
use on the rivers. The Oloako boats are 
rowed some with four, some with six oars 
and ply for a fare. .\ Budgaroo or a pleasure 
boat was used by the upper classes. A 
Bujra was a kind of large boat fairly clean, 
the centre of which formed a little room. 
T'he Purgoofy which were seen for the most 
part between Hugli, Piplo and Balesore 
were used to lade and unlade ships with. 
‘They will live a long time in the sea, 
being brought to anchor by the stern, as 
their usual way is .’ — Booras were ‘very 
floaty, light boats rowing with twenty or 
thirty oars. These carry saltpetre and 
other goods from Hugly downwards and 
some trade to Dacca with salt ; they 
also serve for tow-boats for the ships bound 
up or down the river.’ Lastly, there were 
the ‘men-of-war prows’ which were used in 
the Malaya Archipelago. f 

Dr. Fryer, who visited India about the 
year 1674, has also left some interesting 
details about Indian ships and boats. He 
describes the Mussoola as “a boat wherein 


/bid., pp. 100 — 5. 
t Ibid., pp. 179-80. 
i Ibid. 


* Ibid, p. 43. 
t Ibid. 
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ten men paddle, the two aftermost of whom 
are the steersmen, using their paddles in- 
stead of a rudder : the boat is not strengthened 
with knee-timber, as ours are ; the bended 
planks are sowed together with rope-yarn 
of the coire, and caulked with dammar 
(a sort of rosin taken out of the sea) so 
artificially that it yields to every ambitious 
surf.*^” He describes cattamarans'^ as 
formed of “logs lashed to that advantage 
that they waft all their goods only having 
a sail in their midst, and paddles to guide 
them.” Dr. Fryer was landed at Masulipa- 
tam by one of the country-boats which he 
describes as being “as large as one of our 
ware-barges and almost of that mould, 

* Early Records of British India by J, T. Wheeler, 
p. 54. Major H. Bevan in his Th irty years in India 
(1808-1838), p. 14, Vol. I, speaks of the Masula 
boat as “admirably contrived to resist the impetus of 
the surf in the roadstead of Madras. It is built .of 
planks of wood sowed together with .vww, a species 
of twine and caulked with coarse grass, not a particle 
of iron being used in the entire construction. Both 
ends are sharp, narrow and tapering to a point so as 
easily to penetrate the surf.“ Bevan also remarks, 
“the build of the boats all along the ccast of India 
varies according to the localities for which th^ are 
destined, and each is peculiarly adapted to the nature 
of^be coast on which it is used." 

f Callamarrin«, according to Vule, Hobson-yoh&on, 
652 IT., are “rafts formed d three or four logs of wood 
lashed together, used on the South Indian coast.” 


sailing with one sail like them, but paddling 
with paddles instead of spreads, and carry 
a great burden with little trouble ; out- 
living either ship or English skiff over the 
bar.f 

On the west coast also there were im- 
portant shipping centres in Aurangzib’s 
time. Aconling to Dr. Fryer (1673) 
Aiirang/ll' had at Surat 4 great ships 
always in pay to carry pilgrims to Mecca 
on free cost. These ve.ssels were “huge, 
unshapen things.” He also noticed at 
Surat some Indian .ships or merchant-men 
carrying 30 or 40 pieces of cannon, and 
“three or four men-of-war as big as third 
rate ships,” as also “frigates fit to row or 
anil, made with prows instead of beaks, 
*more useful in rivers and creeks than in the 
main.” The captain of a ship was called 
Nacquedah (Pers. Wflfe/iMdu, ship-master) and 
the boatswain Tindul. Some of the larger 
Indian ships at Suratvof which the names 
are also known, fell a prey to pirates that 
infested the whole of the western coast and 
became a terrible scourge to the Indian 
trade in the time of the Emperor Aurang- 
zib, just as their brethren on the west coast, 
the Mugh and Feringhi pirates, were 

J Hakluyt’i^ Fryer’s East India and Persia^ PP' 
74i79- 
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Mahratta Grabs and Gallivats attacking an English Ship. 

(iMom a F^icture in the Possession of Sir Ernest Robinson ; reproduced in “The Pirates of Malabar,” 
by Colonel John Biddulph.) 


liarrying deltaic Bengal. Thus in August, 
rb^i, a ship btflonging to Abdul Guffoor, 
who was the wealthiest and most influential 
nurchant in Surat, was captured by pirates 
at the mouth of the Surat river with nine 
lakhs in hard cash on board, i^oon after- 
wards, another ship, named Futtah Mah- 
mood, with a valuable cargo, also belonging 
to Abdul Guffoor, was similarly seized by 
an Englishman called Every who was the 
most notorious pirate of the time. A few 
days after the capture of the Futtah Mah- 
moody Every took off Sanjan, north of Bombay, 
a ship belonging to the Emperor Aurangzib 
himself, called the Gunj Suwaie (‘exceeding 
treasure’}. According to Khafi Khan, the 
historian, the Gunj Suwaie was the largest 
ship belonging to the port of Surat. She 
carried eight guns and four hundred match 
locks and was deemed so strong that she 
disdained the help of a convoy. She was 
annually sent to Mecca, carrying Indian 
goods to Mocha and Jedda. She was 
' inning to Surat with the result of the 
Season’s trading, amounting to fifty-two 
h'khs of rupees in silver and gold, with 
•hiahim Khan as her captain, and when 


she had come within eight or nine days of 
Surat she was attacked and seized by the 
English pirate “satlir^g in a ship of much 
smaller size and nothing a third or fourth 
of the armament.” , Another capture of 
Every was the Rafnpura, a Cambay ship 
with a cargo valued at Rs. 1,70,000. Sivaji 
also, as we shall presently see, used to inter- 
cept these Mogul ships, plying between 
Surat and Mecca, by means of the fleet 
which he fitted out at his ports built on 
the coasts.^"* 

During the same period a great impetus 
to Indian shipping and maritime enterprise 
was given by the famous Mahratta leader, 
Shivaji, who liberally patronised the ship- 
building industry. The growth of the 
Mahratta power was accompanied by the 
formation of a formidable fleet. Several 
docks were built, such as those in the har- 
bours of Vijayadoorga, Kolaba, Sindhuvarga, 
Ratnagiri, Anjanvela, and the like where 
men-of-war were constructed. In 1698, 
Conajee Angria succeeded to the Command 
of the Mahratta navy with the title of 

* Early Records of British India by J, T. Wheeler; 
The Pirates of Malabar by Col. j. Biddulph, 
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Darya-Saranga. The career of Angi;:ia was 
one long series of naval exploits "and 
achievements rare in the annals of Indian 
maritime activity, but unfortunately “dis- 
missed in a few words by our Indian 
historians.’' Under him the Mahratta naval 
power reached its high-water mark. Bom- 
bay had to wage a long half-century of 
amateur warfare to subdue the Angrian 
power. It would be tedious to relate all 
the details of this long-continued conflict 
but we may mention some of the more 
important events. In the name of the 
Satara chief Angria was master of the 
whole coast from Bombay to Vingorla and, 
with a fleet of armed vessels carrying 
thirty and forty guns apiece, he soon 
became a menace to the European trade 
of the west coast. In 1707 his ships attack- 
ed the Bombay frigate which was blown up 
after a brief engagement. In 1710 he 
seized and fortified Kanhery and his ships 
fought the Godalphin for two days. In 1712 
he captured the Governor of Bombay’s 
armed yacht and fought two East India- 
men bound for Bombay. In 1716 he made 
prize of four private ships from Mahlm, an 
East Indiaman named Success and a Bengal 
ship named Otter. Then followed succes- 
sively expeditions against Gherriah, Kanhery 
and Cqlaba which all proved abortive and 
ineffectual against the power of the Angrian 
fleet. In 1^29 Conajee Angria died and 
was succeeded at Severndoorg by Sambuji 
Angria who carried on his predatory policy 
for nearly thirty years. In 1730 the Angrian 
squadron of 4 grabs and 15 gallivats des- 
troyed the Bombay and Bengal galleys off 
Colaba. In 1732, 5 grabs and 3 gallivats 
attacked the East Indiaman, Ockham, In 
1735 a valuable East Indiaman named the 
Derby with a great cargo of naval stores 


fell into Sambhuji’s hands. In 1738 a Dutch 
squadron of 7 ships-of-war ana 7 sloops 
was repulsed from Gherriah. In 1740, 
some 15 sail of Angria’s fleet gave battle 
to four ships returning from China, rhe 
same year Sambhuji attacked Colaba with 
his army and forty or fifty g.illivais but 
was opposed by the English. In 1743 
Sambhuji died leaving his predatory policy 
to be continued by his successor Toolajee, 
His greatest success was achieved in 1749 
when Toolijee’s fleet of 5 grabs and a 
swarm of gallivats surrounded and can- 
nonaded the Restoration^ the most efficient 
ship of the Bombay marine. “Toolajee 
had now become very powerful. From 
Cutch to Cochin his vessels swept the coast 
in greater numbers than Conajee had ever 
shown. The superior sailing powers of the 
Mahratta vessels enabled them to keep out 
of range of the big guns, while they snatch- 
ed prizes within sight of the men-of-war.” 
In 1754 the Dutch suffered a severe loss at 
Toolajee’s hands, losing a vessel loaded 
with ammunition and two large ships. 
The next year the English and the Peshwa 
formed an alliance against him and jointly 
attacked Severndoorg which was reduced 
after forty-eight hour’s fighting. I hen 
followed the well-planned expedition 
against Gherriah resulting in the burning 
of the Angrian fleet consisting of “3 three- 
masted ships carrying 20 guns each, 9 two- 
masted, carrying from 12 to 16 guns, 13 
gallivats, carrying from 6 to lo guns, 30 
others unclassed, 2 on the stocks, one of 
them pierced for 40 guns.” The fall of 
Gherriah meant the extinction of Mahratta 
naval power, which had been a terror for 
a whole half century. 

Radhakumud Mookerji. 


EUROPEAN COUNTRIES WHERE WOMEN VOTE 

ll: FEMINISM IN FINLAND 
Bv Saimt Nihal Singh. 


T he Finnish woman, like her N<»rw<‘giii 
sister, was not compelled to club man 
into permitting her to come into her 
Qwn heritage. On the contrary, when Czar 


Nicholas tempted the Finns to withdraw 
from participation in the strike of 1905, 
which temporarily paralysed the Russian 
Empire, by giving them a constitution 
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j/iiaranteelng internal autonomy, the Finnisfer 
fair sex was automatically enfranchised ; for 
the vote was given to all Finns over twenty- 
foiir years of age» irrespective of sex and 
property rights, so long as they were not 
criminals or paupers, and, if tax*payers, not 
defaulters for over two years. A few 
months later, in March, T907, women 
literally walked into the Landda ^ — the 
Finnish Parliament - claiming about one- 
tenth of the 200 seats. 

The grant of adult suffrage actually gave 
the women of Finland ' the advantage of 
greater numerical strength over the men, 
since 666,071 females against 606,071 males 
possess the right to cast the ballot. From 
this no mishap, however, has occurred to 
the country ; nor have the men lost any 
of their former prestige or suffered much 
reverse. The fair voters, though propor- 
tionately larger in numbers than the male 
citizens, have not sought to form a woman’s 
party ; nor have they tried to out-manoeuvre 
men by sheer force of numbers and subject 
the land to petticoat administration. The 
largest number of women ever elected to 
sit in the Landdair was twenty-five, and in 
the Parliament last elected it is only fifteen. 
These women are split up in a number of 
factions, belonging to one or the other of 
the old political parties, like the “Young 
Finns”, “Old Finns”, “Swedish”, “Social- 
Democrat”, “Constitutionalist”, etc. They 
come from all strata of society, high, low, 
rich and poor. Amongst the women who 
have been sent to the Legislature has been 
a Baroness, a clergyman’s wife, a cook, 
several dressmakers, peasant’s wives, factory 
operatives and teachers. The twelve 
married women members who have children 
leave them at home to be cared for by 
nurses during their absence, just as they 
would do if they were attending a social 
function instead of the parliament of their 
land. As a rule the women members 
concern themselves with laws that have 
for their aim the social and civic betterment 
nf the race, leaving high politics for men. 
Nnturally, to-day no Finn is afraid of his 
Country being over-run by ambitious 
members of the fair sex, although the 
average man of the land has a wholesome 
I’cgard for the lady-legislators and believes 
in universal adult sudrStge. 

Finland never has made any fuss about 


giving woman the vote or electing her to 
the Landdag. The nation looks upon the 
thing as a mere matter of course, and treats 
it as such without making any comment 
one way or the other. Even when the first 
batch of women members entered the 
parliament no unusual excitement or 
commotion was experienced in the Diet 
chamber, the men members taking the 
affair naturally and simply. The fair 
M. P.’s do not occupy any special seats, 
but are distributed throughout the Assem- 
bly hall, sitting here and there, alongside 
the men. Except for a few Socialists who 
don flaming red dresses to distinguish 
themselves as protesting against the 
present state of society, the female parlia- 
mentarians wear plain, inconspicuous 
garments and their presence is not parti- 
cularly obtrusive. The two sexes work 
without friction and receive equal pay for 
their legislative labour. The session lasts 
three months, generally commencing on 
February first, and each member receives 
about Rs. 900 as pay, forfeiting their 
honorarium and paying a fine of Rs. 9 per 
day for absence without first obtaining 
leave. In three instances, both the husband 
and the wife are serving the State, sitting 
side by side, both having been elected to 
the Legislature. So coolly do the men take 
the presence of their women associates that 
recently, when one of the ladies met with 
a laughable accident, the mer| guffawed 
and giggled and enjoyed the joke seated in 
their appointed places, instead of gallantly 
running to her assistance. She was attend- 
ing the sittings of a legal committee, and, 
bored by the proceedings, she bestrode her 
chair and rocked to and fro with her feet 
clear of the floor. Suddenly she over- 
balanced and fell backward, her brown 
boots kicking frantically over the top of 
the chair, with which she battled for some 
moments as she lay on the floor. In this 
attitude of the Finn, which, on the one handi 
does not set women on a pedestal, and, an 
the other, does not treat her as the inferior 
of the male, is to be found the fundamental 
explanation of the fact that the Finnish 
woman was given her citizenship rights 
without having had to badger Of ftght the 
men in order to get them. ' , 

The absolute and de facto equality that 
exists between the sexes in the little Russian 


2 
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The women members of the Finnish F;irliament. 

Dr. Thekla Hultin, wearing a white blouse, stands in the centre of the back row' of figures. 


Grand Duchy — a state of affairs with few 
parallels in history — is to be attributed to a 
series of circumstances, reaching out to the 
beginning of Finnish annals. 

Finland, set between Sweden and Russia, 
has virtually constituted a political foot- 
ball to be ruthlessly kicked about by the 
Swede and Muscovite, each nation aspiring 
to win it for itself. Sweden really is respon- 
sible for the civilizing and Christianizing 
of the little buffer land; and for some 
centiiries the country actually formed a 
province of Sweden, sending its elected 
representatives to the parliament at 
Stockholm. All through the Middle Ages 
Russia was after Finland, finally succeeding 
in its object when, early in the Nineteenth 
Century, Emperor Alexander ! succeded 
in bullying Sweden into ceding the province 
to the Slav, During the long chain of years 
in which this struggle to absorb Finland 
waxed hot between the rival Swedes and 
Russians, the Finns knew no peace, life and 
property were insecure, and the country was 
sadly devrastated. 

as were these decades, however, 
they fj^ided an inestimable opportunity 
for the Finnish men and women to under- 
stand: a^d appreciate each other. While 
the ma1» were at the front taking a band 


in the fray, fighting for their freedom, even 
though it be a dependent sort of independ- 
ence, the female-s stayed at home in the 
towns and villages, managed the industries, 
plied the trades, looked after the farms and 
crops and conducted whatever there was in 
the way of governmental and social ins^ti” 
tutions, at the same time urging their 
husbands and brothers to unflinchingly die 
for the cause of the country’s freedom. 
They collected funds, for patriotic purposes, 
carried on inouth-to-moutli agitation, and 
undaunted by threats of reactionary Russian 
officials, distributed leaflets. Those years 
of suffering and hardship sharpened 
woman’s wits, gave her the experience of 
shouldering actual reponsibility, and raised 
her in the estimation of man, making the 
sexes in Finland equal comrades. 

From the beginning of the Nineteenth 
Century well-nigh to its end, Finland 
enjoyed comparative rest, and Russia vir- 
tually allowed it to manage Its own affairs. 
During this era of peace, extending practi- 
cally froip 1809 to 1898, the Finnish men 
and women worked shoulder to shoulder for 
the political solidarity, and social and 
niaterial uplift of the nation, just as in the 
decades of disturbance and war the males 
and feitiaVcs had laboured in double harness 
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to keep the country from going to rack and 

ruin. 

I hese years were given to quiet, educa- 
tional propaganda, so that to-day Finland 
ranks alongside the most advanced countries 
of the world in the matter of the literacy 
of its masses. The State provides grammar, 
high and technical schools with a generous 
hand. There is no parish without its 
primary school, no province without a 
high school. In Helsingfors, the capital of 
thi Grand Duchy, there is a government 
university, a higher technical institute and 
academies for advanced courses in art, 
music, agriculture, commerce, forestry and 
navigation. The country maintains eight 
schools for training teachers. These State 
institutions are supplemented by private 
academies. 

In the government schools and colleges, 
from the kindergarten to the university, 
education is practically free. Both boys 
and girls are compelled to spend a certain 
number of 5'ears in the primary school. 
Co-education is the unvarying rule in all 
State institutions. Fully half of the 
teachers are females, the majority of them 
being employed in the lower schools; but 
even the University of Helsingfors is not 
without its quota of women professors. In 
th{‘ higher schools and colleges, young 
wonien equ.ally share the opportunities of 
the men. For several years the portals of 
the Uuiversity have been open to the fair 
sex, and women have graduated from the 
various academic and professional depart- 
ments with flying colours. 

I he woman of Finland is not content 
With employment as teacher in school or 
college, but today is successfully competing 
with man in nearly every department of 
life. Females are largely employed in post 
and other departmental offices. Many of 
them work as book-keepers and tellers and 
eveg as cashiers in banks, the women 
Workers in all branches receiving equal 
pay with men. 

I he impetus of this close business 
association has gone to deepen the influence 
of the years of hardship and trial and 
^ake men and women equal comrades. 
And to-day the wisdom of this step is self- 
evident ; for the autonomy of Finland is 
once ajgain in serious Jeopardy, and the 
patriotic, educated woman of the country 


is bravely bearing her share of the burden 
and coumgeoiisly carrying on the propa- 
ganda to maintain the political freedom 
of her land. Ominous clouds commenced 
to hover over Finland at the close df the 
last century, when the autocrat of all the 
Russias began to trample under foot the 
Finnish Constitution and flouted the Land” 
dag. A Finnish youth shot dead General 
Bobrlkoff, the Governor General, who had 
inaugurated a lawless regime which merci- 
lessly repressed the Grand Duchy, This 
happened in 1904. Within a year matters 
came to a crisis and Finland took an active 
share in the general strike of 1905, which 
convulsed the Russian Empire* to end 
which the Czar was obliged to receive the 
deputation sent from Helsingfors. In con- 
sideration of Finland's agreeing to with- 
draw from the strike, he gave the Grand 
Duchy its constitution, which, as already 
has been remarked, enfranchised woman as 
a full-fledged citizen. However, in the 
light of what has transpired during the last 
few months, this concession must be 
looked upon as a truce rather than a 
permanent peace ; for once again the 
Russian bear is showing its grim teeth and 
sharp claws and is making demands which 
virtually mean the suspension of Finland’s 
autonomy. 

Just what Finland’s final destiny is to 
be, whether or not it will absolutely lose 
its political entity and permit itself to be 
swallowed up by the land-hungry Czar, 
only a prophet can say. But there is no 
doubt whatever that, alongside the men, 
the women of Finland are bravely fighting 
for their freedom. During the crisis many 
patriotic women have appeared in mourning 
and they are counselling the men not to 
agree to have their country exploited by 
Russia, under any conditions. 

During the few years in which women 
have been voting and making laws in 
Finland, much good work has been accom- 
plished to justify the innovation. One of 
the first laws passed through their instru- 
mentality raised the marriageable age of 
girls from fifteen *0 eighteen.- Female 
members of pariiament have also s^diieved 
notable success in carrying throt^ laws 
that will provide additional protcctionTo 
wage- earners, factory operatives, and especi- 
ally to children ; and more and better 
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provision for the domestic educa^n of 
girls and the technical training of Iboth 
sexes. Owing to their agitation, two women 
have been appointed to police the streets 
of Helsingfors, whose special duty it is to 
keep a sharp look-out for female culprits. 
The influence of the lady members has been 
thrown in the direction of improving the 
lot of the domestic servant, in fact, of 
women engaged in all industries. 

In the Landdag there is one woman 
member, Madame Miina Sillanpaa, who 
herself is an ex-cook, and who has done 
wonderful work for the uplift of her class of 
people. She has organized the domestic 
servants, and for their encouragement and 
guidance she edits a newspaper called “The 
Woman Worker”. In the Landdag Madame 
Sillanpaa has loyally stood by her consti- 
tuency and unflinchingly and consistently 
pushed their interests, often succeeding in 
her endeavours. 

A very different type of woman than the 
one-time cook is Dr. Thekla Hultin, another 
member of the Landdag, and a woman pos- 
sessed of high intellectuality. She holds the 
distinction of being the first Finnish woman 
to take the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
which she gained from the University of 
Heslingfors in 1907. She was lately one of 
the editors of “Paivalekte” — Day Leaf — and 


more recently edited the “Insunmaan 
Yussuvs” — Friend of the Fatherland a 
paper which was found by Russia to be 
too liberal to be permitted to circulate and 
which was therefore ordered to suspend 
publication. Yet Dr. Hultin is far from 
an agressive woman, being gentle and 
subdued in manner. Besides being a 
member of parliament, she is Second Actu- 
ary of the Central Statistical Bureau of 
Finland ; and so well is she esteemed by 
the department that, while the Landdag 
is in session during its usual term of three 
months, Dr. Hultin’s work is performed by 
a substitute. She belongs to the “Young 
Finn” party and in the last session of parlia- 
ment was elected to a seat on the Grand 
Committee of the Diet and also sat on the 
Law Committee, the latter being entrusted 
with the arduous task of revising all peti- 
tions submitted by the Landdag to the 
Russian Emperor. Thus Dr. Hultin tloes 
not belong to the section of women politi- 
cians who content themselves with 
promoting social legislation. In fact, not 
long ago, she proved instrumental in 
successfully pushing a piece of railroad 
construction. In addition to taking an 
active lead in political life, she has written 
many important books which have consider- 
able influence on the women of her land. 


THE NITRE INDUSTRY IN ANCIENT INDIA 

( Concluded. ) 


HE last and a very conclusive argument 
in favour of the question under dis- 
cussion, whether the nitre industry was 
known to ancient India, may be adduced 
from the standpoints of the knowledge 
gained from a thorough 
nitre maSuftrtn?. and minute observation 
;l;yn/mp1?"re7;s and investigation into the 
nriKin or hjrelgn in- vanOUS methods of nitrC- 
pVrfc’ct?y* mndu*[S manufacture of the present 
fretUonTpUM.™? day. Archaeologists would 
lay bare to us from their 
discovery of a piece of 
stone, coin or inscription of the olden times, 


the fact of their bearing a foreign or native 
stamp, the age in which such things were 
stuck or constructed, the era in which they 
prevailed and similar grounds or data for 
working out the history of a nations 
civilisation. The laws that regulate the 
principles of Archaeology, etc., cannot remain 
inoperative in the case of the Industrial 
science. As in Archaeology so in industry, 
one can after the closest scrutiny decipher 
the main truths in respect of its bearing any 
feature of foreign origin or of a pumly 
indigenous one. India with all 

industries presents a spectacle as manifold 
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in its nature, as brilliant and clear in its 
aspects. Look into the methods of nitre 
manufacture, examine them minutely, item 
per item, the impression that will be created 
in vou as a result of your investigation, will 
no doubt place our nitre industry in the 
forefront of our purely swadeshi industries. 
Plainness and simplicity are the characteris- 
tics of everything Indian. It is this plain 
simplicity that made the Indian art with 
all its sublimity soar high up in the 
atmosphere of Aryan civilisation, which the 
modern scholars are so eagerly devoting 
themselves to master, for a truer and vivid 
ixi. ovledge of the past. Behold the methods 
of the village nuniahs in their industrial 
pursuits of making nitre out of the scrapings 
of white incrustations "they will unfold 
to you the truth that their methods are as 
simple as plain, almost verging on what ac- 
cording to the modern scientific ideas which 
vve have received from the west, may 
seem crude and rough ones ; they will 
unfold to you the fact that there is not 
a tinge of that so-called refineness which 
characterises the modern science with all 
her adjuncts of splendour, grandeur and 
elaborateness; they will unfold to you, if 
you are at all conversant with the old 
scriptures of the Hindus, the adoptation of 
that old and the very ancient method of 
filtration — a true scientific principle sprung 
from the days when the hymns of Rtfjveda 
enchanted the people of the earth several 
thousand years before the Christian era ; 
and lastly they will unfold to you in their 
every phase those true Hindu characteris- 
tics — call them by whatever name you 
like, crude, simple, plain, economical, 
boyish or even unscientific. Yet such 
features play the important role in the field 
of Indian industry of laying open to the 
world the truth whether it is truly Indian 
or not, whether it bears the Impression of 
the interference of foreign hands or not. 
It is no mystery hidden in the darkness of 
the mythical past, but pure, plain, absolute 
realities which float on the surface of these 
practical and scientific methods of the 
Hindu workers in the cause of the develop- 
ment of the Indian Industries. Look into 
die implements of these village imutu/is, 
you will get an insight into what is called 
Crude, plain, simple, but at the same time 
^iseful and efficient ones, which they 


have inherited from their forefathers 
and which even in these bright days of 
modern science, they care not to change 
or improve upon. It is against their nature 
to borrow the methods of others, quite satis- 
fied, as they are, with those that have come 
to them from the remotest past. The lixivia- 
toin, boiling, the examination of the 
concentration of the liquor, the crystallisa- 
tion, the test of the quality of nitre, the 
separating, drying and stocking of the 
alimentary product in common salt, the 
weathering of the earth for nitre plantation, 
the utilisation of the minute quantity of 
the factory earth, — all appertaining to the 
nitre industry of India present features 
bearing anything but foreign stamp either 
European or Mohomedan. It is perfectly 
Hindu in all its aspects and the facts 
relating to this point of view are truly 
borne out by the observation of any investi- 
gator, Irrespective of creed or nationality. 
If a European claims the introduction of 
the methods of nitre manufacture after the 
advent of his countrymen on the Indian 
continent, he proceeds on very erroneous 
grounds, such claims having no foundation 
whereupon they may be safely based. For a 
countryman of his at a time when English- 
men commanded the sole monopoly of the 
nitre industry spoke quite contrary to that 
view. Further had Europeans to do 
anything with the manufacture of 
nitre, it is certain that we should find 
some traces of their work now. But the 
nitre industry in India, even as it is carried 
on at the present day, fails to bring out 
anything of European interference. If any 
European challenges an adverse argument 
to this, we may unhesitatingly and boldly 
enough, say that he will be truly disappoint- 
ed. Some say that the manufacture of nitre 
was introduced into India by the Hon’ble the 
East India Company. 'I'he Company did not 
undertake the manufacture of the article 
themselves but collected it in a centre, whence 
they exported it to Europe and other places. 
It is the monopoly of the trade that the 
Company directed their attention to and 
not the manufacture of the article itself. 
Had the Company undertaken the manu- 
facture themselves there would have been 
visible some such proofs of it in the processes 
hereinbefore related. 

Another point in support of our argument 
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may be raised from the fact of the value of 
nitre as a medicine, which is found mentioned 
in nearly every work on ** Ayurveda** or the 
healing art of the ancient Hindus. Many 
scholars, both European and Indian, are in 
support of this view, and it finds a perfect 
corroboration in the use of alkalies as #i[^, 
etc., more or less iden* 
tified with nitre, in the indigenous mode of 
treatment carried on even at the present day 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
Indian continent. The use of nitre in 
urinary diseases seemed , to be prevalent 
in India from long ago and every peasant 
even now is conversant with this great 
remedial value of the substance. 

If we trace the rise and growth of modern 
industrial chemistry, we find that even the 
oldest of the European chemical industries 
with all its processes of manufacture as 
operated upon, in those past days when 
science itself was in an undeveloped state, 
cannot bear comparison with the simpler 
and cruder methods adopted by the 
Hindoos in the production of nitre 
even at the present day — a time when the 
scientific world has ascended its zenith of 
prosperity and splendour. Plain simplicity, 
as we have more than once ob.served before, 
reigns supreme in the present methods of 
nitre manufacture of the Indians even at a 
period when our science has been enriched 
to such a degree, as to present ample 
chance of attracting them easily to the 
superior processes it prescribes —a stern 
conservatism this indeed, interesting as well 
as curious to the contemplation of a keen 
scientific mind of the modem world. On 
the other hand in the methods of an 
European industry a spectacle, at once 
prominent and very clear, is apparent in 
their ever-changing and ever-advancing 
nature aUvays assimilating what is new and 
successful and gradually developing them- 
selves with the advance of time and civili- 
sation into the more refined scientific state, 
at any cost whatever, leading the industry 
itself to a bright prosperous situation — a 
true example oi liberalism. A faithful 
comparison between the East and the West, 
just described, prepares the mind of the un- 
prejudiced scientific investigator for a 
judgment of things on a better and more 
Sound fi>oting and accordingly after the 
closest observations, the pronouncement of 


his verdict is in favour of the nitre industry ^ 
being perfectly free from any tinge of 
Europeanism in it. The same arguments 
may be applicapable also to the ca.se of 
entertaining views regarding the Maho- 
medan influence on nitre industry. The 
nitre manufacture in India shows as much 
freedom from the touch of European hands, ; 
as from the Mahomedan also. Of the several 
millions of Musalmans in India we do not see ! 
any of them engaged in this industry as is 
observed in dyeing and bleaching and other 
industrial pursuits. From thisand other proofs 
in regard to the social aspects of the nitre 
industry, every one is inclined to believe 
that never in India had this industry been 
undertaken or handled by any Mahomedan 
enterprise. To sum up, therefore, we may 
put forth clearly our views regarding the 
nitre industry as being purely a Hindu 
concern originating exclusively in Hindu 
enterprise, conducted in Hindu ways - 
simultaneously simple, inexpensive, econo- 
mical, and efficient, and bearing a Hindu 
stamp throughout its methods, which 
have come down to us from our fore- 
fathers in ancient times through an un- 
interrupted heritage. 

The history of nitre in India may now 
be traceable to the remot- 
inSla-frdra tKa?-* est past when the soil of 
the Buddhist Era**’*^* ^baratbarsa presented all 
the scientific conditions for 
the efflorescence of nitre. The primitive 
people of India by their wonted aptitude 
for industrial pursuits discovered the 
existence of common salt in these nitre 
incrustations. So the salt industry came on 
first, that of nitre following immediately 
after, or almost simultaneously. From 
what could be gathered from the ancient 
Sanskrit literature the industry seems to 
have thriven well in the hands of the an- 
cient Hindus, inasmuch as it helped to 
a considerable extent in the manufacture 
of powder for firearms and fireworks, of 
manure, glass and medicines, as also in 
carrying bn the export trade with other 
countries. 

In the Buddhist period it also played a 

prominent part in the ma- 

dhiuri” ‘^* ““**' nufacturc of glass and arti- 
,i ficial gems as we find in 
the Buddhist chronicles. 

In the later periods the existence of 
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le from the 
i-cntury to the 
of the Moguls. 


Nitre under the 
Miii;uls before the 
nmltilc of the 1 7th 
century A.D. 


the industry is supported from the fact of 
^ramrki hewg mentioned 
tiin era up to the jn Bhatti Kav\»am that of 

Kith (Century A. D. • • r » 

tnagte wsck and ma^ic 
powder in Oasakumaracharita, 

The history of nitre industry here enters 
upon a period of obscurity, though the infer- 
Nitre from the national trade betweenindia 
mh eenturytothe on the onc hand and China, 

,i„„. ,.C.«OEUl,. 

countries on the other, bear evidences in sup- 
port of the continuity of the nitre industry in 
India in these periods. Next conies in the 
Maliomedan rule in India and during this 
period there was every reason of the nitre in- 
dustry being tplerably in good position, as the 
Mahomedan courts gave some evidences of 
their demand for the production of fireworks, 
etc. Here the mere beliefs, conjectures and 
, .. probabllitie.s under good 

Nitre under the ^ 

Miii;uis before the grounds in regard to the 

nmltilc of the 1 7 th ‘ ^ . • 1 i* f 

century A.D. existence in India of the 

nitre Industry become trans- 
formed into a positive fact when modern 
history fixes the date when gun-powder wa.s 
first used in Indian warfare. 

I he history of the nitre industry next 
emerges out of the hazy atmosphere of 

Si... undtr .he *•';'* ‘tie bright 

ijst India Company clear light of the modern 

trom the middle *<r 1 1 r 

the 17th Century to times when the advent of 
the East India Company to 
India and their subsequent 
connection with the nitre trade enlighten 
lib fully, through their records, about the 
state of that industry in those days. An 
investigation into the affairs of the East 
India Company of this period undoubtedly 
firings to light the fact that the nitre industry 
u^nder them rose to its acme of prosperity, 
riie concensus of opinion of all who read 
the records and statistics of the nitre trade 
during these periods, is in favour of the idea 
broached in the above lines. This view 
donves support from the fact that the 
export trade of nitre was carried even 
*0 the far West in Europe and 

the far East and America, thus 

proving that the demand was very great 
fhat time. It was in this period that 
owing exclusively to th^ nitre industry, the 
political importance of India was consider- 
afily enhanced. It was a time when the 
United Kingdom, Germany, France, Russia, 
'-fiina, America, Arabia, —nearly the whole 


Mire under the 
ijst inJla Company 
trom tile middle *<r 
the 1 7th Century to 
the middle of the 
I'lth Century A.O, 


world, looked impatiently towards India for 
their nitre and she alone was fully 
able to cope with such an enormous 
demand. Consequently the industry 
flourished to a great extent. The 
village nuniahst however, were not the 
offspring of this large demand, as some 
may be led to suppose, quite erroneously 
though, but they formed the main nucleus 
that contributed very largely to the success 
of this export trade at that time of great 
political Importance which India passed 
through. The refineries also worked vigor- 
ously -all Swadeshi concerns absolutely 
independent of foreign touch on them. The 
Hon’ble the East India Company used to 
purchase all the nitre locally by contract 
and regular advances to the rejinery -wallas ^ 
stock it in centres called factories, whence 
they exported the article to the distant 
foreign lands. In this way the Company 
held a monopoly of the nitre trade in India 
for nearly two centuries — from the middle 
of the 17th century till the middle of the 
iqth century A.D. 

The histories of Europe and America bear 
testimony to the greatest internal complica- 
tions during this period of the world’s history 
and accordingly the demand for nitre was 
very great indeed and India had to meet it 
fully— she being alone in the field of that 
industry. 

Soon these halcyon days of the nitre industry 
became darkened and a crisis came. During 
the Crimean War of 1854-55 
the invention of a process 
of manufacturing nitre from 
Chilli-saltpetre or sodium nitrate In Germany 
by M. Wollner of Cologne, marked an 
epoch in the history of the nitre industry in 
India. A reverse of fortune slowly and 
gradually crept on it casting a gloom over 
its future prospects. This was not felt at 
first for two reasons, firstly, owing to the 
slow progress of the nitre manufacture from 
sodium nitrate of Chill and secondly, owing 
to the internal complications in which 
the sad lot of India was cast in the 
memorable Sepoy Mutiny of 1857. The 
internal demand being great the pinch of a 
rival enterprise in Germany and dther places 
was not felt at all in India. 

After the Mutiny, India passed 
directly into the hands of the Island 
Queen, The export trade of nitre, which 
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had been shewing, sometimes preijiously, 
Nitre durioN the proapects anythinj; but 
d»ys from 1858 to hopeful, camc nearly to 

the present date. ^ . r , 

a constant point, neither 
increasing largely nor .!'. v r(*ii-.i'ig to a great 
extent. The export trade changed hands 
also. Instead of remaining a Governtneni 
monopoly it passed into the hands of ordinary 
merchants, both native and European. But 
the manufacture of nitre went on as usual by 
expert and refinery-wallas. Their 

simple and economical processes of manu- 
facturing alone kept it up in the field. The 
foreigners could not close their doors 
against it as its comparative cheapness 
became an element of strength where- 
with it was able to fight out its course 
in the field of commercial activity. In this 
struggle our nitre industry was successful 
and this success is continued out up 
to the present day. But for the interference 
of Chili-saltpetre, the nitre industry of 
India would have secured a most prominent 
position in the world’s commercial history. 
But as fate would have it though not 
occupying a very high place among the 
world 8 industries, which was once prog- 
nosticated in its behalf a little more than 
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half a century ago, still its position has not 
become very undesirable indeed even In 
the present state of its statistics. Here 
India won her position and maintained her 
prestige through sheer simplicity and 
economy, those two rare features which 
has made her so prominent since the olden 
times. 

The nitre industry of India coming from 
the womb of the remotest antiquity, as it 
Th. future of nitr. Had b«*n, and nurtured 
Industry is anything with all the cafC that its 
but hopeless. Hindu-parents with all 

their simplest and plainest means could 
afford to bestow upon it, passed through 
many ups and downs and is now in a 
condition not very different from what it ex- 
perienced nearly 150 years ago. Its future 
is anything but hopeless in the event 
of its working on new lines which modern 
science suggests. It forms now one of the 
oldest and very successful industries of our 
land — a purely swadeshi industry of Hindu 
origin. 

Manini)rana.th Banerjee, 

Lecturer in Cheniiiftry. 

The Bengal National 
College. 

^Sth May, irjio. 


MEN I HAVE SEEN 


IV. 

Pehsonal reminiscences of Ramkrishna 
Paramhansa, 

M y personal acquaintance with Ram- 
krishfia Paramhansa happened in 
the following manner. In the year 
1875, I was employed as Head Master in the 
^uth Suburban School of Bhowanipore, 
in the southern suburbs of Calcutta. 
While working there, I formed friendship 
with a teacher of the London Missionary 
Society’s Institution, who had mArried 
at Dakkhineswar, a village in the northern 
suburbs, the famous seat of Ramkrishna 
Paramhansa, Afie^hh visits to Dakkhines- 
war my friend j; would come and relate to 
me the strange sayings and doings of a Hindu 
mendicant attached to the temple of the 


goddess Kali at that place. Some of these 
sayings seemed so remarkable to me, that 
one day I accompanied my friend to see 
him. He was not known to fame then, 
which came to him afterwards, when the 
late Brahmananda Keshub Chunder Sen 
began to visit him and to publish the 
accounts of his visits in his paper. 

I have not kept any notes of our meetings, 
consequently shall not be able to record 
things in chronological order, but shall 
narrate events as they linger in my memory 
without any special reference to time. 

I Jo not remember the things be said 
durin|r our first interview, but I vividly 
recollect that he received itse very 
warmly, j^ethaps owing to the fact of niy 
name *>*^^*^ ioned tp him by 

my frieud previotisly. He said to ifie 
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and again, in hia well-known open-hearted, 
sitnplti and childlike manner, “I am so 
(jelighted to see you, will you come to me 
now and then ?” The little of his personal 
history that I could gather from persons liv- 
ing there showed that he was an un- 
lettered poor Brahmin, formerly employed 
as a Pujari or ministering priest in the 
Kali temple, who subsequently, by his 
extraordinary penances and austerities, had 
attained to a state of perfection the like 
of which was seldom seen* 

After repeated visits our friendship became 
closer and he began to unbosom his 
experiences to me. The long and short of 
the story is this — When acting as a priest 
in the temple, he came in personal contact 
with many Hindu SadhuSy saints, sages and 
mendicants who, on their way to and from 
Puri or Jagannath, would visit that temple 
and would sometimes stay there for stated 
periods. The personal contact with these 
men brought on a revolution in Ram- 
krishna’s life. His hunger and thirst for 
spiritual truth, which was naturally great, 
\vns further strengthened. As a result, he 
iievoted himself to the religious exercises 
which many of them taught, and began 
t'l practise austerities that were very severe. 


1 recollect some of them as related by the 
>aint. rhe idea that struck him nmst, and 
laid an abiding influence on his mind, was 
avoid as poison '^Kamini kanchan' or 
'voman and wealth, as the most effective 
wav of ensuring spiritual detachment ; 
^nid the means that he adopted for that 
purpose were also very peculiar. With a 
quantity of dust in one hand, for instance, 
some pieces of coin in the other, 
lie would sit by the side of the river, 
flowing near by, and then would compose 
himself into a state of meditation, trying 
realize the equal nothingness of both 
of them, the quantity of dust, and the pieces 
of coin. Then he would go on repeating 
“dust is money, money is dust, dust is 
money, money is dust”, and so on, till the 
realization of that truth was complete, when 
he would throw *both money and dust’ into 
die stream. 

Similarly, his efforts to rise above the 
^bractions of woman were also very 
peculiar. I need not recount all of them, 
"^hich the saint related to me. Suffice it to 
that ultimately his abhorrence of the 


touch of woman became so great that be: 
would not permit, in after years, any 
woman to approach him within some feet 
of distance. To one approaching tpof 
near he would dften bow and say,"““Mother I 
mothei;! stay there, please come not 
nearer.” To my question, what were his 
apprehensions about the nearer approach 
of woman, he made the reply, that the 
shock would be too great for him, he 
would be simlpy overpowered and would 
faint away. I do not remember having 
ever seen any woman approaching him 
too near, with the result of his falling into 
fits, but I was personally present 
occasions, when pieces of coin were placed 
in his hand b}^ an enquiring visitor, as an 
experiment, and the saint fell into his usual 
fits, and did not come back to consciousness, 
until the pieces of coin were removed from 
the hand. 

Some more words about these woman- 
shunning exercises are needed. As a con- 
sequence of them, at the time I first saw 
him, Ramkrishna was living practically 
separated from his wife, who was living 
in her village home. One day finding me 
complaining to some friends assembled there, 
about the virtual widowhood of his wife, 
he drew me to himself and vvhispered in 
my ears : “Why do you complain ? It is no 
longer possible, it is all dead and gone.” 
One day fimling myself expostulating about 
this part of his teaching, and also declaring 
that our programme of work in the Brahmo 
Samaj includes women, that ours is a social 
and domestic religion, and that we want 
to give education and social liberty to 
women, the saint got very much excited, 
as it was his fashion, when anything against 
his settled conviction was asserted in his 
presence, a trait we liked so much in him, 
and exclaimed. “Go thou fool, go and perish 
in the pit that your women will dig for 
you.” Then he looked with glaring eyes 
at me and said — “Suppose the case of a 
gardener who is planting a youftg plant 
in his garden. What does he do ? Does 
he not surround that ybuhg plant with a 
fence, to protect it from being eaten up by 
goats and cattle ? And then when the 
young plant has grown up into a tree and 
it can no longer be injured by cattle, does 
he not remove the fence and let the, trenfe 
grow ffeely ?” I replied --~”Ves, that is the 
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custom with gardeners.” Then he remarked 
— “Do that with regard to your Sfjkitual 
life ; shun women in the beginning of that 
life, be strong, be full-grown, then you 
may seek them.” To which I replied — “I 
don’t agree with you in thinking}, that 
women’s work is like that of cattle, only 
to destroy our spiritual life; they are our 
associates and helpers in all our spiritual 
struggles and social progress,” — a view with 
which he could not agree and he marked 
his dissent by shaking his head. Then 
referring to the closing evening he jocular- 
ly remarked ; — “It is time for you to depart ; 
take care, don’t be late, otherwise your 
woman would not admit you into her 
room”. There was a hearty laughter of 
all present over these remarks. 

Besides the woman-shunning exercises, 
the other modes of exercise, adopted by 
him were also characteristic. Many of 
them appeared to us to be quite fanciful 
and involving needless waste of time and 
energy. There were certainly better ways 
for serving the ends he had in view. But 
we must judge a man by his sincerity and 
his hunger and thirst for religion. He" had 
earnestly resolved to practise all that the 
mendicants visiting that temple had dictat- 
ed. One sage told him, for instance, that 
the best way of acquiring perfect obedience 
to the Divine will, was to cultivate the 
spirit of Hanuman, the famous monkey- 
servant of Rama, as delineated in the 
Rainayana. In order to cultivate that 
spirit, Ramkrishna, shut himself up in a 
room for a number of days, meditating on 
the virtues of Hanuman. He caused an 
artificial tail to be made, which he 
put on, to look like a monkey, and then 
jumped about in the room calling upon 
God, “Lord, Lord, f am thy devoted 
Servant.” 

Another sage told him to practise humility, 
to believe himself to be equal to the meanest 
sweeper, for instance. Ramkrishna at once 
resolved to do the duty of a sweeper. By 
stealth he would enter the paikhana or 
privy of a neighbour from below, and 
would take away the pots to the river 
to wash them and place them again in their 
places. This thing went on for some time, 
till at last it was discovered, and remons- 
trances were forthcoming, and he had to 
give up the practice. 
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Added to all these there were hard regu- 
lations about diet and sleep. He fasted 
for days and denied himself rest during 
nights. One can easily imagine that these 
severe austerities told upon his constitution, 
which seems to have been naturally frail. 
The first result was that his health completely 
broke down and he became a permanent 
invalid. He got something like a cancer 
in his throat, of which, I think, he finally 
died. The other was -he got a strange 
nervous disorder, under which, whenever 
there was any strong emotion or excite- 
ment, he would faint away, losing his 
consciousness, for the time being, and his 
whole countenance assuming a radiant 
glow, as a mark of the emotion working 
within. This kind of malady seems to be 
peculiar to religious persons. It is said of 
Chaitanya, the far-famed prophet of 
Bengal, that under strong emotion he 
would faint away, and his figure would 
assume such an etlierial glow at the time 
that men would be struck with wonder and 
many would kiss his whole frame. It is also 
said of Mahomet that under deep religious 
emotion he would fall into a sort of trance, 
and that many of his utterances given out 
soon after such a state of trance, have been 
treasured up in the Koran. Cases have also 
been known of many saints of Christendom, 
both men and women, who would faint 
away under strong religious emotion. 
To us, Hindus of Bengal, both in the 
Brahmo Samaj and in the Vaishnava 
community, it is a fact of repeated 
experience that men and women faint 
away during rapturous singing of sankirtan. 
What the latter get occasionally, men like 
Ramkrishna, Chaitanya, and Mahomet 
got habitually. That he had got the fits 
from the abovemen tinned austerities he 
personally told me one day. Upon my 
expressing regret for these fits one clay, 
as tending to further weaken his health, 
he said— “Yes, my friend, that will kill 
me. I have got it by trying to literally carry 
out the injunctions of the sadhus who 
visited this temple”. 

Then his severe austerities led to another 
result. It brought about mental derange- 
ment for some time. This fact is, perhaps, 
not generally known. But it is a fact ; 
least he himself told us so on one occasion 
Let me describe that occasion. 1 was 
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seated with him, when a number of rich 
fnen ffom Calcutta arrived. The saint 
left us in the midst of the conversation and 
went out of the room for some minutes. 
In the meantime Hriday, his nephew and 
care-taker, began to extol his uncle before 
these rich men, by narrating some of his 
great performances. Referring to the 
abovenientioned period of mental derange- 
ment, he said, “So great was his love 
of God, that he became insensible to all 
outward circumstances of life, for some 
time, and apparently dead to all external 
events.” Just at that moment the saint 
was entering the room. He had caught 
Hriday’s last words. Upon his reappear- 
ance, he took Hriday to task, for trying to 
magnify his uncle before others. The 

saint's words I vividly remember. He 
said “What a mean-spirited fellow you 
must be to extol me thus before these rich 
men. You have seen their costly apparel 
anil their golden watches and chains, and 
your object is to extract from them as much 
money as you can for your uncle. What 
do I care if these men do not think highly 
of me?” 'I'hen turning to the rich men 
he said, — “No, my friends, what he has told 
you about me is not true, it was not love 
of God that made me absorbed and 
indifferent to external life ; 1 became 
positively insane for some time. The 
sadhus who frequented this temple, told 
me to practise many things. I tried to 
follow them and the con.sequence was my 
austerities drove me to Insanity.” That 
voice of protest raised Ramkrishna many 
degrees in my estimation. In fact the 
impression left in my mind, by intercourse 
with him, was, that I had seldom come 
across any other man, in whom the hunger 
and thirst for spiritual life was so great 
and who had gone through so many 
privations and .sufferings for the practice of 
religion. Secondly, I was convinced that he 
was no longer a sadhik or a devotee 
under exercise, but was a siddha purusha 
r>r one who had attained direct vision of 
spiritual truth. The truth of which he had 
uirect spiritual vision, and which had 
become a fountain of noble impulses in his 
soul, was Divine Motherhood. He loved to 
speak of God as his Mother, the thaught 
Divine Motherhood would rouse all his 
^rnotions, and he would faint away from 


excess of excitement when singing of the 
Mother’s love. Yet this conception of 
motherhood stretched far beyond any idol or 
image, into a sense of the Infinite. When he 
spoke or sang about the Mother, his 
thoughts far out-stripped the limits of the 
four-handed goddess Kali. One of his 
favorite songs was - “Oh mother, dance, 
once commingling thy smiles and thy flute” 
~i.e. commingling Kali and Krishna. He 
would often say, only fools make distinction 
between Kali and Krishna, they art the 
manifestations of the same Power. 

Speaking of the spirituality and catholicity 
of his conception, one incident comes to 
my mind. A Christian preacher of 
Bhowanipore, who was my personal friend, 
once accompanied me on my visit to 
Ramkrishna. When I introduced my friend 
to him, I said — “To-day I bring a Christian 
preacher to you, who having heard of 
you from me, was very eager to see you”, 
whereupon the saint bowed his head to 
the ground and said, “I bow again ^nd 
again, at the feet of Jesus,” Then took place 
the following conversation : — 

My Christian friend How is it Sir, that 
you bow at the feet of Christ ? What do 
you think of him? 

Ramkrishna — Why, I look upon him as 
an incarnation of God. 

My friend — Incarnation of God ! Will you 
kindly explain what yt^u mean by it? 

Ramkrishna — An incarnation like our 
Rama or Krishna. Don’t you know there 
is a passage in the Bhagavat where it 
is said that the incarnations of Vishnu or 
the Supreme Being are innumerable? 

My friend— Please explain further; I do 
not understand it quite. 

Ramkrishna—Just take the case* of the 
ocean. It is a wide and almost infinite 
expanse of water. But owing to special 
causes, in Special parts of this wide 
sea, the water becomes congealed into ice. 
When reduced to ice it can be easily mani- 
pulated and applied to special uses. An in- 
carnation is something like that. Like that 
infinite expanse of water, there is the 
Infinite Power, immanent in matter and 
mind, but for some special purposes, in 
special regions, a portion of that Infinite 
Power, as it were, a.ssumes a tangible shape 
in history, that is what you call a great 
man ; but he is properly speaking a local 



manifestation of the all^P^pading Divine 
Power j in other words, an incart<|K|ion of 
God. The greatness of great men is eSsen*- 
tially the manifestation of Divine Energy. 

My friend — I understand your position^ 
though we do not quite agree with it. 
(Then turning to me)- “I should like to know 
what my Brahmo friends would say to this.” 

Ramkrishna,- -Don’t talk of those fools, 
(meaning members of the Brahmo Samaj), 
they have no eyes to see such things. 

Myself— (addressing Ramkrishna) Who told 
yoUvSir, that we do not believe that the great- 
ness of the great teachers of humanity was 
a Divine communication, and in that sense 
they were incarnations of a Divine Idea? 

Ramkrishna — Do you really believe it 
to be so ? I did not know that. 

Afterwards there was a conversation during 
which the saint illustrated, in his well- 
known homely way, many spiritual truths 
which quite struck my Christian friend as 
something very noteworthy. 

Af|*er this I kept up visiting the saint 
whenever I got leisure. Many were the 
meetings and many the utterances. I do 
not remember all of them, and the follow- 
ing are only some of those that still linger 
in my memory. 

On one occasion, I was present in his 
room along with a few others, who during 
the saint’s temporary absence from the 
room, began to discuss the reasonableness 
or otherwise of certain Divine attributes. 
I was getting tired of the discussion when 
the saint Returned. Whilst entering the 
room he had caught some words of that 
discussion and had also observed the 
heated nature of it. He at once put a stop to 
the discussion, by saying, “Stop, stop, what 
is the go<$d of discussing the reasonableness 
or otherwise of Divine attributes ? These 
things are got by other ways, by prayerfully 
waiting and thinking. For instance, you say 
God is good, can you convince me of His 
goodness by reasoning? Take for instance 
that mournful mcident, the encroachment of 
the sea on the land, that lately took place at 
Dakhin Sabazpore. the great innundation 
during a storm* We hea.r thousands of 
men, women and children were carried 
away and drowned by that flood. How 
cart you prove to me that a good God, a 
benefleent Deity, ordered all that ? You will 
perhaps answer by pointing out the attend- 


ant good that that flood did ; how it 
carried away fllth, how it fertilized the 
soil and so on. Rut my question is this, 
could not a good (ic>ci do all that without 
carrying off hundreds of thousands of inno- 
cent men, v.'omen and children ?’’ At this 
point one of the audience interrupted him 
by saying, Are we then to believe that God 
was cruel ! 

Ramkrishna — “Thou fool, who tells you 
to do that ? Join your hands in reverential 
humility and say - ‘Oh God we are too 
weak and too incompetent to know thy 
nature and thy doings. Do thou enlighten 
our understanding.’” 

Then he illustrated the truth by the follow- 
ing parable : — “Take the case of two men 
travelling by a certain road, who take tem- 
porary shelter in a mango-grove. It was the 
season for mangoes. One of them sits with 
pencil and paper in hand and begins a calcu- 
lation. He counts the number of mango-trees 
in the garden, the number of branches in 
each tree and the average number of 
mangoes on each branch, l ljen he iries 
to imagine how many cart-loads of 
mangoes that garden will supply, and 
then again taking each cart-load to be worth 
so many rupees when taken to market, 
how much money that garden will fetch. 

“When one man was employed like this, in 
counting up the probal)le income from the 
garden, the other was engaged in plucking 
ripe mangoes and eating them. Which of 
them do you con.sider to be the vviser of 
the two?” 

“The second one was certainly the 
wiser,” said the visitor, “for it is certainly 
wiser to eat the fruits than counting up on 
paper the probable income from the garden. 
Then the saint smiled and remarked : — ”b 
is likewise wiser to pray to God and 
cultivate communion with Him, than to 
argue about the reasotiableness or other- 
wise of His attributes. Pray and open 
your hearts to Him and the light will come 
to you.” 

On another occasion, when I was seated 
with him a number of men arrived, one 

of whom amongst other questions asked 

“Whether it was necessary for a man, for 
the purpose of Spiritual improvement, to 
place htibsell under the guidance of some 
gwrit or spiritual preceptor ?” 

Ramkrishna replied— “Certainly, it is of 
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iidvantage and a great good forrune for a 
^a;i if find a worthy director of 

his -['irinial life ; such a one v^puld^t^ 
ly help him. Not that he cannot attain 
to true spiritual progress by his self- 
exertions, but such a company would 
certainly facilitate it."' Then turning to the 
river flowing near by he pointed to a passing 
steamer, and asked his questioner: “When 
do you think that steamer will reach 
Chinsurah ?“ I'he man said — “By five or 
six in the evening”. The saint said, “You 
mark a boat attached by a rope to the stern 
of the steamer. With the help of the 
steamer, that boat also will arrive at 
Chinsurah, by that time. But suppose 
that boat is detached from the steamer 
and has to ply unaided, when do you 
think it would reach that place?” The 
questioner replied, — “Most likely not before 
next morning”. The saint concluded; — 
“Exactly like that, a man may go on 
unaided in his spiritual life, through his 
u'eaknesses and blunders, it only takes 
time ; whereas if he can get the advantages 
of the companionship and help of an 
advanced spirit he can accomplish the 
journey of ten or twelve hours in four.” 

On another occasion one of the visitors 
asked" “Of Jnan or knowledge of God, and 
hhakti or ardent love of God, which is better?” 
Rarnkrishna took advantage of the gender 
'd the words according to Sanskrit grammar, 
calling jnan to be a male and bhakti a 
female. But in this, through his ignor- 
ance of Sanskrit grammar he committed a 
mistake, for jnan in Sanskrit is in the neuter 
gender. However, his application of the 
Sanskrit grammar in this instance was 
very striking and peculiar. After describ- 
ing one to be masculine and the other 
feminine, and then referring to the Indian 
Custom of shutting up women in the inner 
apartments, he said --“Jw or knowledge 
being a male is obliged to stand and wait 
at the outer court of the Divine Mother’s 
house, whereas bhakti being female goes 
direct to the inner, apartments, to the very 
presence of the Mother.” 

On another occasion One of the visitors 
asked, — ^“Living in the world as we do, 
surrounded by our daily qares and daily 
duties, what are we to do, to concentrate 
^cir attention on Divine things To which 
^he saint replied — “Have you ever seen 


women makiflig cheerah ? (a kind of boiled 
and threshed paddy). There is the threshing- 
machine called Dhenki, with its big pestle 
going up and coming down, in measured move- 
ment. A woman gCfierally takes her seat near 
the small pit made in the ground, where the 
grain to be threshed is put, and where 
the pestle rises and falls and, as the pestle 
rises and falls, she gathers up the threshed 
corn and removes it to be spread in the 
sun. She has to be very careful about 
her hand gathering the threshed corn from 
the pit, for the least carelessness on her 
part, would make that pestle come down 
upon her hand and crush her fingers. Now 
suppose the case of such a woman, thus 
employed. Also suppose that woman is 
at the same time employed in other ways. 
She has a baby on her lap to whom she 
is giving suck, with her left hand she 
is spreading the threshed corn to the sun, 
and at the same time is speaking to a 
neighbour about the price of some cheera 
she had taken sometime ago. Where do 
you think that woman’s attention is 
primarily directed? Certainly to her hand 
in the pit, lest that hand be crushed by 
the down-coming pestle. Similarly in this 
world be ye occupied with many concerns, 
and be ye attentive to many duties, but 
primarily attend to your spiritual interests, 
take care that these are not crushed.” 

On another occasion the conversation 
turned upon the usefulness or otherwise of 
counting beads or repeating thq|^ names of 
gods or goddesses. The saint replied ; — “The 
mere repetition of a name in itself is 
nothing, unless it is attended by a 
corresponding spiritual emotion. Take 
the case of a parrot for instance. Its 
master has taught it the nam^s of his 
own deities. Accordingly the parrot is 
going on repeating in season and 
out of season, the names of Radha and 
Krishna, Radha Krishna Radha Krishna the 
parrot repeats morning and evening, and 
seems to be quite in love with them. But 
mark, one day the wily cat pounces upon 
him from behind and tries to kill him. 
What do you hear then? You perhaps 
observe that Radha Krishna haS vanished 
from its throat, and in its place has come in 
the frightened and agonised bird’s natural 
cry* — ‘Auif Kan Kan. So your bead-counting 
man, when tempted and trie4 perhaps 
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forgets the name he repeats, or your pro- 
fessed lover of God forgets his God^name, 
and falls into his natural mood of unbelief 
and want of resignation. A. faith that 
cannot stand the trials of life is no faith at 
all.’’ 

Enough : let me now proceed to relate 
some incidents expressive of the saint’s 
personal affection for me. On one occasion 
he had been sending repeated messages to 
me asking me to come and see him ; but 
T was being detained by Brahmo Samaj 
work, till at last he turned up at my house 
one day, perhaps on his way to keep some 
other engagement. Then took place the 
following conversation. 

Ramkrishna — How is it you have not 
seen me for so long a time even after 
repeated requests, and your repeated 
promises to do so ? 

Myself. — The work of the Brahmo Samaj 
detains me. I am just now very busy. 

Ramkrishna — Perish your Brahmo Samaj ! 
if it denies you liberty to see your friends. 

Then looking at my face he smiled and 
said — “When I was coming to you the 
fellows (meaning his new disciples) said — 
‘why should you go to a Brahmo, he is not 
worthy of a visit.’ Do you know what I 
told them ?’’ 

MyselfT— What did you tell them ? 

Ramkrishna — I told them, now look here, 
one who has publicly registered her name 
goes to all, whoever seeks her (meaning 
thereby the custom then prevalent for all 
public women registering their names before 
commencing their profession) ; I am at the 
service of all. 

On another occasion he had been 
invited to be present at a Brahmo festival 
held in a garden house at Dum Dum. I 
arrived a little late. Upon my arrival I found 
him standing and singing in the midst of 
a crowd of people. As soon as he saw me 
he clasped me to his bosom, declaring, “Oh 
my boBooi is now soothed.” After that 
his proceedings went on with unusual fervour 
and enthtisiasm. 

On a third occasion as 1 was ap- 
proaching the temple of Dakkhineswar 
after a long titne, 1 found the saint in 
his simple and childlike fashion trying 
to ■ drive away a number of crows 
from the adjoining trees, with a bow and 
arrow in his hands. To find him in that 


condition was a surprise to me. “What is 
that? turned an archer?” 1 exclaimed 
whereupon he seemed to be equally 
surprised to find rne coming after a long 
time and threw away the bow and arrow 
and ran to my bosom. So great was his 
delight that he fainted away from 
excess of emotion- Slowly I took him 
inside his room, laid him on his bed and 
waited till he came to consciousness. 
When able to speak again, he broached to 
me the proposal of accompanying him 
to the Zoological Gardens, whither some 
of his disciples had proposed to take 
him to see the lions. The manner 
in which he expressed his joy at the thought 
of seeing the lions, was charming in Its 
simplicity. He repeatedly asked me, did I 
not like to see the lions, the celebrated riding 
beasts of goddess Durga ? — I smiled and said, 
“I have seen the lions several times.” ro 
which he replied “Is it not a pleasure to 
accompany me to see them once more ?" I 
said, “Yes, it is a great pleasure, no doubt, 
hut, unfortunately, I have another engage- 
ment to attend to. I shall, however, accom- 
pany you down to the Sukeas Street crossing 
in Calcutta, and then shall send for Naren 
(subsequently known as Vivekananda, who 
was then employed as a teacher in the 
Metropolitan Institution) from his school 
and he will take you to the Zoological 
Gardens.” 

At last it was so arranged, and a 
carriage was brought by a young 
disciple, who, as far as I remember, became 
our fellow-passenger in the carriage. Hut 
while in the carriage, Ramkrishna insisted 
upon sitting on my left-hand side on the 
seat. I could not at first understand his mean- 
ing. But as the carriage started he covered 
his head with his chudder or covering sheet, 
in the fashion of young married women of 
Bengal. I asked for the reason of his so 
doing. He said, “Don’t you see 1 am a 
woman for the time being. I am travelling 
with my lover.” Saying this he threw his 
arm around my waist and began to make a 
sort of dancing movement, seated as he was, 
as a mark of his great pleasure. At this 
point there came on his fit or trance, 
and then I witnessed a scene that I shall 
never forj^t. His whole countenance was 
aglow with a strange spiritual light, and 
before he became fully unconscious, he 
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be^an to pray with incoherent words, in 
the following fashion“-“Oh Mother, my 
beloved Mother, do not make me uncon- 
scious. Oh Mother ! I am going to see the 
lions in the Zoological (iardens. Oh 
Mother, I may have a fall from the carriage. 
Do, do let me be all right till the journey 
is finished.” At this point he became 
thoroughly unconscious, leaning on my arm 
for some minutes. After consciousness had 
returned he once more began conversation 
in his usual childlike and simple manner, 
till we reached the Sukeas Street crossing 
and Naren was sent for. He came at once, 
as far as 1 remember, and took my place in 
the carriage and took his master to the 
Gardens. It should be mentioned here 
that the Metropolitan Institution was at 
that time situated in Sukeas Street. 

During the last few years of the saint’s 
life, my visits became less frequent than 
they were before. Two causes contributed 
to produce that result. First, latterl}', 
through his childlike simplicity he was 
drawn away by some of his new disciples, 
into encouraging by his visits and friendship, 
many objectionable characters such as the 
actors of the Indian theatres. I did not 
like to be associated with such men. 

Secondly, during his last days, some of 
his new disciples began to preach him as 
God Almighty. I was afraid my meeting 
with such men would give rise to unpleasant 


discussions. So I kept away. At last when 
the news of his fast declining health was 
brought to me one day, 1 left all work and 
went to Dakkhineswar. I found him very 
low. That was before his final removal 
to a more commodious house on the river- 
side for treatment. Ramkrishna took me 
to task for neglecting him. 1 pleaded 
guilty to the charge and made a clean breast 
of it by letting him know the exact causes. 
I smiled and said, — “As there are many 
editions of a book, so there have been 
many editions of God Almighty and your 
disciples are about to make you a new one.” 
He too smiled and said — “Just fancy, God 
Almighty dying of a cancer in the throat. 
What great fools these fellows must be !” 

That was my last interview with him, after 
which he was removed from Dakkhineswar, 
was placed under the treatment of the most 
distinguished physicians of the town, and 
was devotedly nursed by his disciples; but 
nothing could stay the progress of his 
disease and he passed away, leaving behind 
him a memory that is now spiritually 
feeding hundreds of earnest souls. My 
acquaintance with him, though short, was 
fruitful by strengthening many a spiritual 
thought in me. I owe him a debt of gratitude 
for the sincere affection he bore towards 
me. He was certainly one of the remarkable 
personalities I have come across in life. 

SiVANATH SaSTRI. 
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III. 


Haco. Di-stance. 

Ciouri Kund 8 miles 

bilta Chatty 10 miles 

Remarks 
on accomodation. 

Akhi Math 7 miles 

l^otibassa 8 miles 

hunea Kund 2 miles 

Dharmsalas, A 
village. 

f kota Chobda ic>i miles 

Dharmsakis. 

[Pilgrimage to Thoom Nath here] 

Juivgal Chatty 4 miles 
^ongol Chatty 4 miles 

Chappays. 

Chapi>ays. 

Gopeswar 5 m lies 

kail Sanghao 

Dharmsalas, 

Chamoli 15 miles 

Dharmsalas and 
bungalow. 


Place. Disiance. 

Pipalkoli 9 miles 

Garur Ganga 4 miles 
Golupkoti 9 miles 

Kumar Chatty 3 miles 
Canoti Chatty 4 miles 
Joshi Math 9 miles 

Vishnu Prayag 2 miles 
Pandrakeras 12 miles 

Hanuman 

Chatty 4 miles 

Badri Naraiyan 8 miles 


F^emarks 
on accomodation, 
Dharmsalas and dAk 
bungalow. 

Dharmsalas and dAk 
bungalow. 


DAk bungalows, Dharm- 
salas. 

Dharmsalas, dAk bunga- 
low’ of Shashdhara. 


Panda’s guest bouses 
and dAk bungalow. 
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W E stopped again, on our return jour- 
ney, at Gouri Kund and ^' Eatta 
Chatty. Then we took the road 
of deep descent into the valley below, and 
climbing, as cheerfully as we might up the 
opposite slope, found ourselves at Akhi 
Math. From Fatta Chatty to Akhi Math 
was about seven miles. It was very impres- 
sive to see from a distance a small square 
terrAcO below the monastery, and on it some 
ten or twelve small shrine-like monuments 
grouped together, near a great bo-tree. 
These temple-like erections reminded the 
eye of the shrines at Nalla, and seemed a 
striking confirmation of the idea that Akhi 
Math had only been the last of a series of 
si chosen for the winter-monastery of the 
monks in charge of Kedar Nath. These, 
however, though so like them, were not 
shrines, but samadhis of long dead and gone 
mahunt§, or, as they are called in the 
Himalayas, Raouls. They were obviously 
later in style than the shrines on the other 
side of the valley, though they differed 
much amongst themselves in form. On 
the same terrace was the old and very 
beautiful bathing-tank of the monastery. 
About it and in its little niches were lovely 
fragments of old carvings. And the view 
from under the shade of the bo-trees was a 
superb vision of a semicircle of snows, with 
a receding vista of interlacing green and 
purple vales leading up to them. This long 
ascending avenue makes the snows look 
as vast here in the forenoon, as at Kedar 
Nath in the evening. Such a view would 
be impossible on the other side of the valley, 
and would almost explain why Sankara- 
chary a should have placed his math here. 
A little higher on the hill, in the midst of 
a village huddled together in terraces, 
stands the monastery itself. We cannot 
help think ihg that the whole place must 
be like a fragment of Lhassa. 

The math is a large square building, with 
an immense and most imposing door, over 
which is a painted modern cornice, in black 
and red, of elephants. Withio, there is a 
bazaar and wfiat is almost a whole village, 
with a large temple in the centre. This 
temple, however, is still not so sacrosanct as 
the small ancient chapel, contained in the 
verandah-like puja-dalan at the side. Here 
is the reason asserted for the site of the 
math, in an old altar, to the Mother, said 


to have been established by. Akha the 
daughter of Ban Asur. This Ban Asur is a 
person of whom we constantly hear in this 
nelghboui hood. Who was he ? There is 
a Village called by his name, and Gopal 
Panda assures us that he has left there 
some remains of fortification. One thinks 
of the proud Assurs of Assyria- Asur Bani- 
Pal, and Asur-Nuztr-Pal, — as one has seen 
them in the British Museum, and wonders 
if traces of some remote invasion by men 
of the same race are here remembered. 
Mandhata Rajah is also quoted but some- 
what vaguely, in connection with the age 
of the holy site. The carving.^ in the veran- 
dah are mainly Ganeshes, griffins (almost like 
our unicorns) and dwarapals. There are a 
couple of pieces of carving belonging to 
Vaishnavism, built into the wall on right 
and left of a door on the far side of the 
courtyard. These are very fine indeed. 
They are much later than the others, but 
then there is an idea — that Krishna and 
the GopiS" -behind them, which is enough 
to account for their artistic superiority. 

Akhi Math was originally granted to the 
order, subject to military service to the old 
kings of Garhwal, of the same line as the 
present family, and very fine reading are 
the copies of deed which have been made 
from time to time. The present Raoul 
is said to be the one hundred and twenty- 
fifth in the succession. Allowing ten year.s 
to each reign, which could hard 1 3'’ be too 
much, this gives us twelve hundred and 
fifty years of existence, taking us back to 
something like the middle of the seventh 
century, for the beginning of the dynasty. 
It cannot be held impossible that Akhi Math 
has been the seat of the order throughout 
this period. The site is evidently prehis- 
toric. The temple in the middle of the 
courtyard is built on ancient foundations, 
and its lowest tiers are still old, though the 
upper parts are much restored. Again, the 
cornice of elephants over the door, though 
not very old, since it is made of wood, 
would seem to be old in pattern, and even 
to form a link with Buddhism. Buddha, 
the spiritual hero, was always symbolised 
by the elephant, and the fact that this 
particular cornice reappears above the doors 
bf other ancient Himalayan monasteries 
also, seems significant in the highest degree 
of a continuous link in tradition with the 
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remote past. The one thing; that ighftlf- 
moilerh—being only late mediaeval >T^at 
Akhi Math, is the little group of samadbis. 
These are in some cases rude in structure, 
but even when elaborate, they are surnrtount- 
ed only by half an amaloki, or by a spiral 
bud or other purely arbitrary finial 
ornament. It is only fair to add that the 
neighbouring tank is fine, and probably 
older in style than they. 'Phis being so, 
we may perhaps accept Akhi Math as really 
an ancient establishment, and regard the 
j^>roup of samadhis as due to some outbreak 
of an erratic fashion, many centuries 
later. 

The little terrace is occupied now by a 
modern hospital, and the doctor and his 
patients enjoy the repose and shade 
that were first designed to begin and 
end the day of pious meditation. The 
mind can still sec the old time monks 
pacing up and down them telling their 
beads or seated, lost in thought at 
dawn. 

This part of our journey will always be 
memorable to us, for the fact that our 
^jentle panda here fell in with a sadhu, 
in whom was the very bone and meat of 
all Vedanta. Lost in their argument, the 
two old men trudged along, with heads 
close together, pursuing some vigorous 
train f)f thought. '1 he Sadhu was of a 
somewhat austere cast, and excitement 
was not upon him. His voice grew louder 
and louder, rising to a perfect shout, and 
With each increment of intensity we could 
st^e our panda’s smile broadening and his 
head nodding still more rapidly. Suddenly 
the conclusion of the whole matter was 
arrived at. They sprang, with a simultane- 
ous impulse, to opposite sides of the road, 
and there stood nodding and sawing the 
air at each other, while the latter Sadhu, 
with the emphasis . of repetition, continued 
to vociferate the point of their mutual 
delight. This quaint spectacle compensa- 
ted us for much that we might otherwise 
have felt as sad oblivion, on the part of 
our own companion and guide 1 

From Akhi Ma^h it is eight miles to 
I^otibasa ; then two miles to Bunea Kund ; 
^od still half a mile further to Chota 
Chobda, another village resting-place. Of 
the Chatties I have ever seen, Chbta 
^hobda is the most beautifully placed. The 


whole series of these places is at the summit 
of the pass, looking but on a great range 
of snows which includes Kedar Nath and 
Badri Narayan as sister-peaks, and also 
Gangotri and Jamnotri. But Potibasa and 
Bunea Kund. though high, are in pockets 
of the pass. Onl 3 - Chota Chobda is frankly 
on the open hillside. Here we pass the 
last of the carpenters* sheds where we might 
buy wooden bowls, one of the small 
specialities of the pilgrimage. Under loot, 
we have short close turf, absolutely starred 
in all directions with anemones, blue and 
white, like English daisies. It is cqld and 
bracing and while we were there, indeed, 
we had a severe snowstorm. We quitted 
the height reluctantly enough next morning, 
and proceeded on the long descent through 
thick f()rests, that brought us to Jungul 
Chatty, four miles off, and finally to Mongol 
Chatty eight miles from Chobda, at the 
very bottom of the hill. It is at Chobda 
that the pilgrims leave for I'hoom Nath, 
such of them as desire to do this extra 
climb. The beauty of I'hoom Nath is that 
all the snows can be seen from there, even 
better than from Chobda. Nor is the 
journe\% it is said, so hard as one would 
suppose. The Maharajah of Gwalior has 
made it easy, by cutting paths and mending 
roads. The Thoom Nath pilgrims return 
to the main road again at a dismal place 
called Bhingoda Chatty where one actually 
sees the staircase in the mountain by which 
they have descended. 

We were doing double marches in these 
davs, owing to the illness of one of our party, 
that we might reach a place called Lall 
Sanghao or Chamoli, where we should be 
on the Thibetan Road, and enjoy the 
resources of a dak bungalow. Thus even 
on reaching Mongol Chatty, we were still 
some eight miles away from our destina- 
tion. 

It was at the end of the pass, when 
still about a mile and a half from Chamoli 
that we canrte to Gopeswar, a place which 
is almost a town in size, and forms a 
pilgrimage on its own account. Thete 
is a large teitnple here to the Mother, but 
Gopeswar is really Siva, as the Lord of 
the Cows, The story told of its foundation 
is the familiar one of the cow that was 
followed to the jungle and found to be 
pouring her milk over a natural Siva in 


4 
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the rock. Taking this as file altar, says the 
story, the temple was built over it. fh plain 
fact, we have here a court like that of 
Bhetthu Chatty, on which open the quar- 
ters of the Mahunt or Raoul by means of 
a door, surmounted by the familiar frieze 
of elephants in red and black. The 
quadrangle gives access to the temple 
proper, with all the shrines and memorials 
that have grown up round it. The place 
is of unexampled wealth in Sivas of pre* 
Sankaracharyan type, — cube, octagon, and 
thimble-shaped top— and even contains 
two at least of the older four-headed form, 
with one later specimen, covered with what I 
take to be the feet of the Lord, but said by 
the country people to be a crore of heads. 
There was a small chaitya-shaped shrine 
containing one of the four-headed Sivas, 
under a tree. This was the shrine of Anasuya 
Devi, the goddess who unveiled herself 
before the child who was Brahma-Vishnu- 
Siya^ to give alms. There Is history in 
this little story, could we observlnglv 
distil It out! The old Raoul says with pride 
that this temple has been here ‘since the 
days of Rama/ One of the most remark- 
able things about the place is a trisul of 
victory made of ancient swords, with an 
inscription. Lower down on the hillside, 
as we came along, we had seen another 
temple, with small shrines near it. We 
were not able to go and explore, but it would 
not be surprising to find that this was a 
Vaishnava centre of the mediaeval period. 
Gopeswar is the cathedral city of a small 
independent diocese. Two miles further 
we came down into the gorge of the 
Alakananda, and found ourselves in the 
Cany6n-like scenery of ’the Thibetan 
Road. 

From this point on, the hills about us 
wer^ almost naked, except of scanty pines, 
and only played upon by green and purple 
lights and shadows. Nine miles from 
ChanxoH by an easy march through desolate 
scenery, is Pipalkoti. Here there is a 
charmingly situated artiloki-crowned 
temple in a gorge and in the town itself, 
an old market-square. In a rude little 
shrine near the dak bungalow, surmounted 
by a pre-.Sankaracharyan Siva, are some 
bits of old carving, with old Narayanas 
and Devis. The view is marvellous. 
Golden, green, rice terraces fall away 


froni our feet ; then suddenly comes a gap, 
where the slope dips into the ravine below 
us; and then steep sombre cliffs and 
crags rise abruptly beyond, and the 
whole valley is closed in, in front of us, 
by this curving line of sharp purple peaks. 
These lines of steeps and scarps are wild 
and grand like the scenery of the north 
coast of Ireland or the west of Scotland, 
and one can hardly believe that the white 
sea-gulls are not nesting there, above the 
scanty pines. We are at a height of four 
and a half thousand feet. 

About nine miles further is Golupkotl, 
passing Garur-Ganga half way. I'o 
worship at Garur-Ganga is supposed to 
be sovereign against snake-bite for the 
following year. Here we suddenly come 
upon the sight of the snows again. I'here 
is a handsome temple at Golupkoti, to 
Lakshmi-Narayana. The landscape grows 
more and more austere and fine. We go 
through narrow gorges with cliffs of purple 
shadows and green blushes. It is on this 
up-journey that we see best the beauty of 
colour, though the down-journey, bringing 
us to exposed places ;^hen they are in 
shadow, is in many respects easier to make. 

Two or three miles beyond Golupkoti is 
Kumar Chatty, in a pocket xyf the mountain. 
Canoti Chatty is much better placed. It is 
about ten miles in all, to Joshi Math, the 
winter-quarters of the Badri-Narayan Raoul 
and his staff. The main temple is now 
Vaishnava though it is ea.?y to see that the 
whole place has once been Saivite. The 
bazaar is quaint and interesting. Beside 
the temple there is a roofed spring, and 
opposite, the entrance to the monastery. 
A second square, on the other side of the 
math, contains an old f>iva-teinpie with its 
bull before it. The main temple of joshi 
Math is significaht. It is b«ilt on a strong 
terrace of masonry, which supports a series 
of seven shrines as buttresses. I'hc dedica- 
tions of these shrines are supremely 
interesting. One of them, which is chaitya- 
shaped in form, in full working order, and 
evidently important, is to the Nine forms 
of the Mother -rather incongruous, were it 
not for the explanations of history, in a 
professedly Vaishnavite temple I There i*^ 
also one which contains, as a member of 
our party tells me, an extraordinarily beauti- 
ful Parbatty and Mahadeva. There is also 
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a shrine to Oanesha ! I I We constantly find 
in these mountain-temples, that even when 
making changes and restorations fragments 
of old-huilding have bpen used for ornament. 
In this way, here we find the lintel of the 
main temple carved with doors of vihara- 
cells, surmounted by three horse-shoe patterns 
evidently representative of ornate chaityas. 

T'he next day, passing Vishnu-Prayag at 
the bottom of the Joshi Math valley, we 
came after six miles march, to Pandra- 
keswar. Vishnu Prayag is a tiny temple 
perched On a rock above a boiling con- 
fluence. I'he Alakananda and the Vishnu- 
Ganga meet here in a whirlpool, and the 
^reat rapids of the Alakananda, just 
above, throw up a perpetual vapour, which 
is really fine spray. The Gohonna flood 
entered the valleys we know, somewhat 
above this point, so Pandrakeswar is the 
only village on our line of march that 
escaped it. And this has not been well for 
I’andrakeswar ! I'he population too is 
lihutiya, which cannot be said to improve 
the cleanliness of the place. Here there 
are two temples, standing side by side. 
Both have succumbed to mediaeval Vaishiiav- 
isrn, so it is now impossible to say what 
were their original dedications, though 
it is evident enough that the site was 
saivite. One of the temples is slightly 
peculiar in form, d'he tower is a cylinder on 
a cube, with flying gargoyles at the corners. 

I he other is of the usual form, and less old. 

1 he place is famous for five copper-plate 
grants^ of which four remain. They were 
deciphered by Rajendra Lala Mitra, and 
refer to obscure grants of land. They are 
most beautiful in appearance, especially 
one, which bears a bull as its seal. 

The next day brings us, with a twelve 
miles march, to Badri Narayana itself. 
About six miles away there is a chatty 
called Hanuman Chatty, guarding the pas^ 

I he road is beautiful, but also a little 
difficult, though not to be compared in this 
respect with that to Kedar Nath. Badri 
Narayana itself is said to have been 
established by Sankharacharya, who placed 
ii vvhere it is, because of the ncighbourbood 
ol the hot springs in the tank close by. In 
it differs from Kedar Nath, which 
1‘olds by the tradition that it was already 
established, and "Sankharacharya only made 
" famous, a distinction which in all pro- 


bability is perfectly true. The architecture 
of the temple is painfully modern, having 
undergone repair, without regard to history, 
and the gateways and walls are late Mogul 
in style. Bpt owing to this very modernness, 
the worship is better organised, the pandas 
may not enter the temple with their clients, 
and the whole space is reserved for devotion 
pure and simple. In the course of ages, 
vested rights have grown up at the Saivite 
centre, and the conduct of the pandas 
within the temple is irritating in the 
extreme. As befits a shrine of the Moham- 
medan period, this Vaishnava temple is 
even more exclusive than Kedar Nath. But 
one of the most beautiful things 1 have ever 
seen was the walk round it of the pilgrims, 
telling their beads, in the early morning, 
rhey seemed to be lost in a dream ol peace 
and prayer. It is significant of the mediaeval 
form of Vaishnavism to whichit belongs— -the 
same as that of Tulsidas Uamayana— that 
Ghonta-Karna is the Kotwal of this shrine. 
Gbonta-Karna, the Man who would 
not hear the name of Vishnu, belongs 
to the time of Hari-Hara, and is a purely 
theological myth of the first order. An older 
Vaishnavism would have had integral Im- 
ages of Garur and Hanuman. There isa Garur 
out in the courtyard, but he has evidently 
been an aftci-tlioiighi. The real guardian 
is Ghonta-Karna, Kotwal of synthesis. 

The turf and flowers of Badri are if pos- 
sible still more beautiful than what we have 
already seen. Not so varied nor yet so alpine, 
for the height is not so great as Kedar Nath. 
But the turf is short and thick and c^lose, 
and falls away in terraces with rounded 
edges, which are strewn with grey boulders 
of a wonderful weather-tint. Oh the grey 
of the stones of Badri Narayan ! Never 
have 1 seen anything else like this, and 
here and there they were purple, with long 
fragrant trails of wild thyme. There were 
pink and white briar-rosfcs close to us, and 
our garlands of welcome were made of 
many-tinted violet primulas, Four miles 
from Badri there is a fine waterfall called 
Boshidhara, which all who are young 
enough ought to see. For us, • however, 
being old, Badri itself, with its glaciers 
and snows, its velvet terraces and its silyer 
moonlight, was enough. Our only regret 
was the shortness of bur three days* stay, 

NivBDim OF Rr,-V, 
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THE VALUE OF MANURES IN AGRICULTURE 

By R. Palit, late Editor, “ Phe Indian Economist.” 


W ITH the growth of Agricultural Asso- 
cilitions in different parts of the 
country, there is a general desire 
on the part of our agriculturists to go in 
for all* sorts of new-fangled ideas and 
experiments. There appears to be a vague 
sort of impression in many quarters that 
everything which succeeds in the United 
States of America or Canada or Japan is 
bound to succeed here also, notwithstanding 
notable differences of climate, soil, vege- 
tation, etc. As soon as the remarkable 
American experiments with nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria were announced, there was a great 
impulse to try the bacteria in this country. 
Cultures were got down and tried in various 
parts of the country, but :he results were 
most disappointing, it having been soon 
discovered that the cultures have to be 
prepared to suit different kinds of crops. 
Moreover, the captive bacteria are of use 
for inoculating only where the soil is poor 
in nitrates. When the soil is rich, the crop 
is not appreciably increased by the use of 
the inoculating bacteria. Thus, indiscri- 
minate aipplication of exotic methods of 
agricultural improvement is not calculated 
to increase the fertility of the Indian soil 
or improve the condition of our agricul- 
turists. 

Of course, the more there is of nitrogen 
in Our soil, the more fertile and productive 
the soil will be, and our agriculturists 
should devote their attention to finding out 
the best means by which to enrich the soil 
with nitrogenous manurial agents. We 
have in this country at our disposal several 
fertilizing substances rich in nitrogen, and 
our agriculturists ought to see to it that 
these agents are usefully employed in the 
country, instead of being exported abroad to 
enrich foreign soils. Take only the case of 
the ground-nut cake. Ground-nut cultiva- 
tion is carried on in. the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencie.s on a fairly considerable 
scale, and large quantities of ground-nut 
cake are made after the oil has been ex^ 


pressed from the legume. Phis cake is 
very rich in nitrogen and consequently 
makes a good fertilizer. But we find that 
more of the cake is exported to Ceylon 
and Java and other countries than is used 
in our own country, and it is in matters 
of this sort, more than in promiscuous 
experiments with substances of which vve 
know little, that our landholders and cul- 
tivators should interest themselves. It has 
been computed that for every acre of the 
surface of the globe the atmosphere contains 
70 million fits, of nitrogen in a free state, 
if vve could capture all this nitrogen for 
our soil, our crops would yield a hundred 
fold more than now. While it may not 
be possible to capture all this vast quantity, 
a very appreciable proportion could be 
drawn into the soil by deep tillage, or 
by ploughing into the soil leguminou^ 
plants which have the inherent quality of 
absorbing nitrogen from the air. Simple 
experiments in these directions could well 
be undertaken by ryots all over the country, 
and what is of the highest importance i.s 
that there should be as much dissemina- 
tion as possible of the results obtained in 
various provinces and districts, so that the 
farmers of one locality may profit by the 
experience of those elsewhere. 

In Southern India, for instance, I have 
*been assured by intelligent and practical 
cultivators that paddy lands are substantial- 
ly enriched by merely planting a few horse 
radish or Moringa trees in the corners of 
the field. Here is a simple manurial ex- 
periment which could be tried at a little 
co.st. Let one paddy plot be manured m 
the usual way, and let another have the 
benefit of a few Moringa trees put down at 
the corners, so that the yield of the 
respective plots may be tested. 

It may be generally^ stated that the Indiatt 
ryot knows a good deal about rtianuring» 
blit at the same time it must be honestly 
admitted that he is by no means economical 
or well-advised in the use and disposal 01 
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some of his best indigenous manurial 
agents. In many part® of the country, 
the droppings of cattle are scarcely used 
as manure, being converted instead into 
fuel cakes, in the beUef that the 
saving under the head of ftrewood more 
than makes up for the loss of manure to 
the land. It Is to be feared that this is a 
costly mistake. A pair of well-fed cattle 
would not yield more than about 2,800 
(Jung cakes in a whole year. In most rural 
areas, the price of this- quantity of cakes 
would not exceed Rs. 5/. Were all these 
droppings used as manure instead, it will 
be very easily seen that the return from 
the land would be far more substantial 
than the supposed saving effected by 
converting the droppings into fuel. 

Again, saltpetre or nitrate of potash has 
been proved, by experiments in this country, 
to aj>preciably increase the yield of paddy 
lands, as regards both grain and straw. 
Saltpetre is very readily assimilable to 
plants. It is obtainable in many parts 
of India, but of late years there has been 
a teridency to export more than is locally 
used, and by allowing this, our ryots are 
adding to the causes which contribute 
to the growing impoverishment of the 
Indian soil. In the application of saltpetre, 
just as in regard to other fertilising agents, 
discrimination is necessary. For instance, 
in wet lands wliich have been richly 
manured with cattle dung or suitable green 
leaf manure, the application of saltpetre 
\vould be harmful rather than beneficial. 
Where there is much organic matter in the 
soil,-- matter which needs plenty of oxygen 
for its decomposition, saltpetre and other 
nitrates are apt to be deprived of oxygen 
and thus de-nitrified, owing to the greedi- 
atss, so to speak, of the organic matter 
which had been introduced into the soil. 
Again, there are descriptions of saltpetre 
which may not contain much of an ad- 
mixture of common salt. In such cases, it 
Would be necessary to add a certain 
proportion of common salt to the saltpetre. 

course, it would not be practicable 
here to give in detail what would be 
suitable for different parts of the country 
but the practical cultivator, possessed of 
ordinary intelligence should not find it so 
''try difficult matter to study his own 
h)cal requirements and conditions. 


Wood-ashes are a benefit to almost any 
soil in more ways than one. Besides con- 
taining plant food, they also contain 
ingredients which indirectly benefit the 
crops, and further, they are known to bring 
the soil into better mechanical condition. 
Sandy soil is made more compact, while 
heavy clay land seems to be loosened, and 
it has also been noticed that during a dry 
spell there is more moisture wher# the ashes 
have been applied. Wood-ashes, therefore, 
have great value, and the ryot ought to 
bear in mind that if he simply throws fais 
wood-ashes out on the ground in heaps, 
they are liable to be worse than wasted. 

Indeed, one lesson which requires to be 
first impressed upon the mind of the ryot 
in this country is that he should exercise 
all possible care in the collection and 
preservation of manure for use whenever 
and wherever it is required. Manures 
should never be stored in such a manner 
that, when the rains come, they carry a 
vast amount of liquid into streams, leaving, 
instead of good rotted manure, a mass of dry 
washed out straw. Phe proper way is to 
keep all manure under sheds. Again, one 
of the greatest losses that occurs in manure 
is the escape of ammonia, as it passes off 
in the form of gas. To avoid this loss of 
ammonia, there should be added to the 
daily manure heap some substance con- 
taining potash and also common salt. 

Coming to the question of bone manure, 
our AgrivuMus.1l Associations, whose pri- 
mary object is the guiding and teaching 
of the practical cultivator, cannot do better 
than preach the gospel of bone-manuring. 
Of course, our agriculturists are by no 
means altogether ignoran of the great 
importance and value of this particular 
description of fertilisers, but is it not an 
incontestable and lamentable fact that, 
during recent years, bones are being 
exported wholesale from this country, or 
sent to the crushing mills and chemical 
manure factories maintained mostly by 
enterprising foreigners, and that, after 
being crushed and converted with other 
substances into rich manurial ageqts, they 
are sent almost exclusively to the European 
states and plantations, while the lands^of 
our own ryots suffer as much as those of 
the European planters are benefited ? 
German gardeners long ago used bone- 
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manure even in their hot houses, when 
the German example came to be imitated itt 
England, and the barren clays and sandy 
heaths of the United Kingdom came to be 
fertilised with bones from Germany, there 
came into vogue a very significant saying 
that one ton of German bone-dust 
saved the importation into England of ten 
tons of German grain. Why is bone- 
fflanore dif such great importance and value? 
Simply because the principal element in 
the action of bones is phosphate of lime, 
which is indispensable to the growth of 
nearly all plants, and is, at the same time, 
scarce in many soils and is speedily 
exhausted. Phosphate of lime is a constant 
ingredient in most plants, including beans, 
rice and wheat. Bones are most useful on 
porous soils, because their phosphate is 
slow of liberation and can only be set free 
by the action of the air; hence it is more 
freely evolved in soils in which aeration is 
free, full and rapid. It remains perfectly 
fixed and stubborn in soils where it is 
locked up from atmospheric influences. 
Furthermore, bones have an extra- 
ordinary capacity of absorbing and retain- 
ing moisture, and on arid soils this is of 
great consequence, especially upon crops 
which grow during the heat. Bone- 
manure is not only found to benefit the 
particular crop to which it is applied, but 
its influence extends through the whole 
course of crops and is noticeable for years. 
In an American agricultural publication, 
reference was made sometime ago to a field, 
one part of which was manured with farm- 
yard manure and the other with bones, and 
the latter part was visibly superior fifteen 
years later. The slow manner in which 
bones free the phosphate and the time it 
takes for them to entirely decompose 
account for the length of time bones may 
benefit the land. The quantity of bone- 
dust required to the acre may generally be 
placed at about twenty bushels. Where 
root crops are to be fertilised, the best 
way of applying bone-dust is to drill it 
in with the seed. On flower plants also 
the effect of bone dust is very rapid and 
remarkable. 

•Writing on the question of manures, it 
is necessary to point out that as much 
mischief can be done by applying manures 
of the wrong kind as by applying none at 


all. Asa general rule, it may be stated 
that fruit trees do not require barn yard 
manures or their equivalent. What they 
need is a supply of inorganic food. A 
mixture of lime and salt so mixed as to 
leave no free salt is excellent for fruit trees 
and should be applied as a top-dressing. 

Re|erence has already been made to the 
value of cattle-droppings as manure. It 
may be useful to add that the manure from 
young growing animals is not so valuable 
as that from mature ones, the food being 
the same. Full grown animals, not gaining 
in weight, throw off in the dung and urine 
practically all the ferlilii-ing constituents 
taken into the body. In milch cows and 
growing animals, from one-half to three- 
fourths of the ^ constituents of the 

food passes into the manure. In fattening or 
working animals, it is from 90 to 95 per cent. 

Whatever may be the sort of cultivation 
he is engaged upon, golden rule which 
the ryot should bear in mind is that weeds 
should not be permitted to come in contact 
with the roots of cultivated plants. I'he 
growing weeds rob the soil of both availablt 
fertility and moisture. There is not usually 
more of either fertility or moisture in the 
soil than is needed by the crop, and the 
weeds are hardier than cultivated plants, 
as may be seen any day, whichever portion 
of the country we reside in. Weeds, in a 
word, are the worst of robbers, since they 
steal food from the hungry crops. No one can 
expect a heavy crop of grain and of weeds 
on the same land at the same time. The 
roots of the weeds contend with the roots 
of useful plants in the struggle for existence, 
and too often the alien plant succeeds in 
dwarfing, if not actually overcoming the 
other. Therefore, thorough cultivation, or 
clearing the field Or farm of noxious weeds, 
cannot be too much insisted upon. The* 
intensive cultivation of land in Japan, where 
one may travel for miles and not see 
a Weed growing in the midst of planted 
crop, is an example of how all the energy 

of the land is directed towards the sirigle 

object of making the most of the desired 
crop. This is one of the best methods 
of improved or intensive cultivation, find 
although our agriculturist.s may not be 
ignorant of the fact, it Is highly necessirv 
that th^ should everywhere carry' j 
knowledge into practice. j 
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W HAT is Sufism. Is it a religion ora 
system of philosophy ? In my opinion 
it is a religion or Faith, mingled 
with philosophy. It is the religion of 
the heart, a faith common to all 
mankind, which embodies in itself the 
essential truths contained in all religions. 
It is an attempt of the human mind to 
know itself, — to realise its ideal— to solve 
the problem of existence. It has this 
superiority over philosophy that It has two 
strings to its how, it follows two guides — 
reason and instinct. 

A Sufi follows reason as far as the latter 
can carry him, and then he flies towards his 
goal with the wings of Faith and Love. 
Hence. Sufism cannot be explained in so 
many words, it must be felt to be known. 

Sufis seem to have divined, long ago, the 
existence of the two phases of the mind, 
now termed the subliminal and the 
supra-liminal minds. They knew the 
wonderful and unlimited powers of that 
mysterious part of the mind which underlies 
the substratum of consciousness. They had 
invented sure practical methods of freeing 
their minds from the confinement of discur- 
sive thought or self-consciousness, thereby 
developing their instinctive faculty, or 
intuitive genius, to a wonderful extent. 
Every true Sufi was a man of genius, 
vvho penetrated to the nature of things, 
not through speculative thought alone, 
but by inward purification. 

They had come to know, long before the 
advent of Berkeltty, that the existence of 
the phenomenal world depends upon its 
KiKuvledge, that the so-called objective 
'vorld owes its being to the mind which 
perceives it. But they did not stop at the 
end of “the Principles of Human know- 
they went much further. 

They say that the supra-liminal mind, 
'vhich they term the limited Ego, is in- 
capable of acquiring true knowledge, for, 
the physical senses, which limit it, are 
Enable to perceive the reality or substance 


of any thing. 'Fhe senses are fal^ glasses 
which show us mere phenomena^realities 
concealed under the mask of time and 
place. We must cultivate the spiritual 
senses by subduing and stifling the 
physical ones, in other words, we should 
conquer our passions and app>etites^ reform 
our natures, and deve lope the emotion of 
love, which will finally carry us to the 
heart of things. 

To take up the thread of our discourse, 
nothing can he truely said to exist except 
mind. And mind is essentially one, whose 
substance or Ego is love. Now, love de- 
sires an object (beauty) which is lovers own 
‘self’. So, Love loves itself ! But beauty 
desires self-display, it wishes to have a 
mirror in which it may contemplate itself. 
So the Ego willed and its mirror or symbol 
(human soul or the real Ego) came into 
existence. The Ego differentiated itself 
from its mirror, and numberless duplicates 
of the mirror, individual Egos, came into 
being. The last mentioned mirrors, though 
so far removed from their original, yet 
faithfully represented the Beauty, in other 
words the lover was, as yet, with the 
beloved. 

But the playful beauty has some other 
objects in view, she breaths upon the 
mirrors and an ominous dark cloud rises 
on their surfaces, gradually it condenses 
and has formed a thick coating on the 
glasses. They loose their transparency, and 
lo and behold ! the “Beauty’s” reflection 
has retreated and grown obscure, and 
given place to the reflection of the 
symbol itself ; the human mind is limited 
by the consciousness of *seir. 

rhis reflection of ‘self* in itself has 
changed the very quality of the glass. 
Where there was only one ‘being* reflected 
in it, now there are myriads. In other 
words the Divine ideas, which are called 
the symbols or manifestations of His attri- 
butes, and are the unchangeable substan- 
ces or tealk^ put on the dress 
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of phenomena, and appear in evcr-chan^ing 
forrn. Thus our matter and motlorti'come 
into existence. 

In this state of self-consciousness or 
vanity, unrealities assume the form of 
realities, while the reality is but dimly 
perceived. The more an Ego or mind is 
engrossed in itself, and seduced by the 
senses, the more it loses its spirituality or 
purity, and the farther it is removed 
from comprehending the truth. 

This retrograding motion ends in complete 
separation from the Truth. The angel once 
fallen, holds consultation with its satellites, 
the senses, who unanimously raise him 
to the supreme position, absolute sovereign- 
ty of the lower regions, the world of the 
senses. 

Thus, human reason or the limited ‘self,* 
being considered all-sufficient, was made the 
sole guide to the knowledge of Truth, 
and the result was confusion, perplexity 
and scepticism : a shameful failure. 

But doubt and unbelief is not the only 
outcome of self-consciousness. Whenever 
and wherever the senses gain the upper 
hand, they not only carry a man in a con- 
trary direction to the one pointed out by 
reason, but also in opposition to the one 
dictated by the spiritual part of the mind, 
called, moral nature or conscience. So, 
human-nature, self-consciousness or original 
sin divides us virtually from God, while 
the predominance of self-consciousness 
over conscience separates us actually from 
Him. This state of sinfulness, spiritual 
obscurity, or separation from the Truth, is 
the veritable Hell, the real Evil. It is 
a fatal malady of the soul whose only 
remedy is ‘repentance’ i.e. ‘returning to the 
Truth.’ 

The account of the Genesis, as given in 
the Quran and the old Testament, is thus 
interpreted by the Sufis ; — 

There was in the beginning one Being, self-existing, 
Infinite, indivisible, eternal, undefined, unnamed and 
unknown. It was a simple Ego without any self- 
consciousness, knowledge or attributes. Hence 
nothing can be said to be self-existent or eternal 
except God Himself. 

This Ego bdeomiog self-conscious, know- 
ledge or destiny came into being, 

©ivine knowledge or the manifestation 
of His ‘Names* or attributes, brought the 
‘Fixed-Types’ or souls of natural objects 
into being. These souls or substances of 


things never change, though their outward 
coverings or phenomena, which alone are 
perceived by the senses, are undergo! ua 
ince.^ant change. 

These symbols of Divine knowledge or 
souls of natural objects, though once created, 
are eternal and imperishable. They were 
all pure and good in themselves, in their 
essence, though some of them became 
relatively evil afterwards.* For it was 
considered necessary by Divine wisdom 
that relative evil should be created as a 
shading or contrast to ‘good’ so that the 
latter may come into full prominence. For 
in order to manifest His attributes of justice 
and mercy, for instance, it was advisable 
to create vindictiveness and suffering. 

This world of ‘souls’ or ‘attributes’ was 
the garden of Eden which was pronounced 
to be ‘good’ by its maker. I'hen, the 
Supreme Being becoming conscious of His 
Ego with attributes, that universal cons- 
ciousness was epitomised and manifested 
in Human Ego or Adam. The latter became 
a symbol of ‘Being’ and ‘Non-being’ ; 
Divine Ego and non-Ego (attributes) com- 
bined ; the former being real and the latter 
(man-Ego) a delusion. 

Again, according to the same process, a 
reflexive copy or ‘negative’ was taken 
of the (male) soul, and Eve or the mother 
of mankind came into existence. The 
latter represented nature as the former 
did its Master; consequently love sprang 
up between the two, which is the reflection 
of the love that exists between nature and 
its author. 

These two pure and innocent spirits, wdio 
had seen only the bright side of the picture 
as yet, and were, yet ignorant of the nega- 
tive existence, in other words, who were 
up to this time, strangers to self-conscious- 
ness, were tempted by their nature to eat 
of the tree of knowledge, the result of 
which was self-consciousness and consequent 
responsibility, with alt the evils attending 
thereto. 

This self-consciousness produces the delu- 
sion of the phenomenal world which 

* By ‘relative eviT I mean that according to the Sulu 
doctrines, Evil has no objective or independent 
existence. It is merely the absence of ‘good', 
darkness is the absence of light. Satan, whu;h 
is man’s own ‘nature’ or ‘Ego’, is simply the absence 
or forgetfulness of the real Ego, God (good.) 
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appears ever-changing, including the man 
himself. For, self-conseiousness is nothing 
but the limitation of the mind which causes 
the illusion of ’I'ime and Space. 

Hence the Sufi’s work is doubly diffi- 
t;ult. He has not only to practise 
virtue and avoid vice or sin, but to 
exterminate the latter from its very/oot. 
Human nature or sensuality, being an 
insurmountable barrier in the path of 
acquiring the knowledge of truth, he finds 
it necessary to vanquish, subdue or purify 
his nature thoroughly, before he can hope 
to gain his object. Phe other method is to 


begin with love, which gradually replaces 
the unreal self with the real one, and thus 
^driving out concupiscence and vindictive 
passion, clears the way for the revelation 
of Truth : the ideal of goodness, beauty 
and purity. 

This emancipation from the bonds of 
sensuality or nature, and consequent 
realisation of one’s true Ego, which is 
termed ‘unitarianism’ or ‘reducing to one,’ 
is the most cherished object and coveted 
goal of Sufis, who believe in the possibility 
of its attainment. 

M. Ismail Ali. 


HIGH PRICES 


"There is no Indian problem, be it of population, 
or education, or labour, or substance, which it is not 
in the power of statesmanship to solve.” — Lord 
Curzon, 

I. 

T he subject which has been exercising 
the minds of all and affecting directly 
the masses as well as the educated 
classes, is the quest ior» of the High Prices of 
food-stuffs or dearness of food. Phe state 
of high prices has been prevailing in the 
Presidency of Madras at least for more 
than ten years and everybody has been 
speaking about it and feeling it silently 
without knowing clearly its causes. It was 
the Congress of 1908, held at Madras, 
that the subject was seriously taken up 
and a Resolution passed requesting the 
Ciovernment to enquire into the question 
of high prices which vitally touched every 
; human being of India. What the poor 
are suffering from and have been silently 
j enduring can not be adequately described. 

I T^here are people who have seen the great 
I famine of 1866 and who say that even in 
I those days such high prices never ruled in 
the market. Although there is no official 
declaration of famine in the country, yet it 
■s an admitted fact that the old normal and 
scarcity rates have been considerably 
exceeded j and even these do not coincide 
trorn decade to decade. 

"hi the words of the Trade Review’, this serious 
'is not entirely attributable to seasonal adversity, 


though no complete solution of this interesting 
economic problem has yet been propounded’” (The 
I.ondon Times, 'On the Empire and India’.) 

Though the question was publicly 
raised in December, 1908, yet a long time 
has elapsed since then. It is only recently 
that the Government of India have settled the 
details of the enquiry into high prices and 
appointed an officer to undertake the statis- 
tical enquiry. The original proposal to 
appoint a committee has evidently been 
abandoned as more costly. How long a 
time the enquiry will take and after how 
many months the results will be published 
cannot be definitely stated. And how 
long thereafter adequate measures will 
be Introduced is simply a question of 
further time. 

‘ While the question is still undecided 
people are discussing about the causes in 
the press and outside of it. What the 
causes are at work actually nobody can 
at present say with any definiteness and 
certainty. Each believes them to be 
something outside of himself. Let us now 
proceed to examine some of the causes 
that result in high prices of food-stuffs 
and other things connected therewith. 

11 . 

Some of the causes appear to be these: * 

(a) Export The absence of adequate 

or no export duty makes the products be 
exported to foreign countries in abundance 
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in a raw state. Of late, some liquor is 
being extracted from rice and ^ consi- 
dered much cheaper than malt. So the 
foreign buyers largely export rice and are 
exporting rice from Burma and other parts! 
The consequence of it is the producers sell 
aw^iy the paddy before it is harvested. In 
1897 when there was famine in this 
Presidency, much of the Burma rice found 
its way into Madras and enabled many a 
poor family to live from hand to mouth. 

“In spite of this export duty (4d. per cwt.) on an 
article which is by no means a monopoly, the demand 
continues to increase, and the export of rice from 
Burma has risen by steady and heavy increments from 
195, OOf) tons in 1903-04 to 979,000 tons in 1907-08.“ 
(The London Times, ‘India and Empire’.) 

{b) Slow reduction of ^Wces. -Merchants 
generally are very slow to reduce the 
prices of grains, etc., at prosperous times 
when once they are raised on account 
of^shortage or famine. There is scarcely 
any warning given to the public. The 
prices rise as suddenly as an eruption, but 
they do not go down as quickly even in 
better times. Inch by inch, if at all, they 
are lowered till the former normal rates 
are touched after the lapse of a considerable 
time. The reason is obvious, because it 
is more profitable to the merchant. But 
what can the consumers do against the 
whims and caprices of the dealers except 
submit ? 

(c) The Currency Policy . — Much has been 
written already on this part of the subject 
by abler hands and I do not propose to say 
more than what is necessary from the 
people’s point of view. The profits arising 
from the coining of rupees and nickel coins 
are utilised in some other directions, yet 
it cannot be denied that the currency policy 
is afiecting the prices of all things. 

“There was a net profit from the mint of 66,58,760 
Rupees in the accounts for the period of 1907-08 and 
the budget estimate for iqtjg-io is now Rs. 22,16,000, 
A fall of £ii^%ooo has taken place in mint revenue 
owing to the cessation of rupee coinage from new 
silver and the loss of seignorage thereon as well as to 
a large decrease in the coinage of bronze.” (From 
the Financial Statement). 

The value of the rupee is becoming day 
by day much depreciated. 

“Aai it (the Government) bought the silver at a 
price very much below the value attached to it when 
issu^ from the mint, each rupee when coined showed 
a large profit. At first the whole profit was used to 
strengthen the gold reserve. But recently half the 


profit has been allocated to railway construction.” 
(The 29th May 1909). 

For what a rupee purchased some twenty 
years ago, double the amount or more has 
to be spent now. The goods are there but 
the purchasing power of the rupee is going i 
down. A quarter of an anna in my younger 
days had as much, if not more piirv l;ii« 
power, as an anna now. Again, if the 
rupee is broken into two and exchanged 
for the current coin of the realm, what in 
fact you get is about 9 or 10 annas worth. 
What become of the seven or six annas? 
But for the fact that the rupee bears 
the effigy of the King-Emperor, it is not a 
rupee’s worth : in fact there is not anna 
worth of silver in it. Necessarily the 
difference is reflected in the raising of the 
prices of all things. Either the Govern- 
ment should put in more silver in the 
rupee to make it really worth a rupee, or 
devise some other means by which its 
purchasing power can be inflated. Other- 
wise, though you give a rupee in exchange 
for commodities you get nine or ten annas 
worth of goods only and if you want to 
get a rupee’s actual worth of goods you 
have to pay a rupee and a half or some- 
times more. In other words, the profits 
realised by the Government by the 
coining of the rupees are actually a deduc- 
tion from the purchasing power of the 
rupee and hence it tells upon the public at 
large and the poorest even who get a few 
annas a day as wages. It affects all alike 
just like salt. Though people may get 
monthly a certain number of rupees, yet 
they find it hard to make both ends meet 
in consequence of this fluctuation. 

Again, there is no stability of relative 
value between the gold and the silver, 
or there is no gold standard. In 1899 
a sovereign was made by statute to be 
equivalent to Rs. 15/-. Now, it is not 
easy to obtain one for Rs. 15/**. lo 
obtain stability and permanence in 
this matter the Government should 
introduce a gold currency in India and 
coin their own sovereigns and half ' 
and quarter-sovereigns. Much of fbe 
prosperity and success of England depends 
upon the stability of its currency, whereas 
other countries, and the United States 
in .particular, where silver currency 
prevalent, suffer much from the fluctuations 
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hetwt-en the two metals. Again, the 
obligations of India are, in the main, in 
gold, which means a larger number of 
rupt^es and a greater burden upon the 
Indian taxpayer. Taking the exchange to 
be stable at ij' shilling per rupee silver, it 
will be an interesting problem in arithmetic 
to work out how many millions or crores 
nf rupees has the fluctuation in the rates 
between silver and gold, to account for 
during the last quarter of a century (1885 — 
1899). I know as a matter of fact in the years 
1889-1890. a pound sterling was equivalent 
to about twenty rupees, or a shilling was 
practicaily worth a rupee. The sum total 
of the fluctuations for the period, taking 
the obligations of Government and the 
exchange compensation allowance only 
into consideration, would be so enormous 
in silver currency, that it would be enough 
in itself to reduce the National debt of 
India very appreciably. Now so much 
waste of silver money is .a direct result of 
India not having a gold standard. It is so 
to say an additional imposition upon the 
Indian taxpayer or producer. 

{d) Increase of Population : — It is an 
undisputed fact^’^ that the population of 
India is increasing at the rate of 
about 15’ per cent, in a decade and more 
mouths are coming into existence for 
wliom it is getting difficult to find out 
food. People are also overcrowding the 
few available means of livelihood. 
And this is clearly perceptible in the 

I! crowding of towns, large or small, 
which are attracting all sorts and condi- 
tions of people, while also at the places of 
production population is increasing. For 
instance, in Madras, every year there is an 
tver-increasing stream of population. As 
tills subject trenches upon the question of 
erni^ration, I shall treat of it under a 
^leparate head below. 

In consequence of the above, it becomes 
that when trade is depressed, or when 
'vork runs low, many are left to shift for 
themselves as best as they can. Even on 
the days they work, in ordinary times, they 
R^t a rninimuni of wages, which are found 
^hi'te inadequate to keep them In any 
Overcrowding has also the further 

I , * I’his is hot true* See our note on the subject in 
‘'I'snumber.— Ed., M. R. 


tendency to lower the wages and to under- 
selling resulting in slow starvation. 

Now, in all these, one aspect of the 
questiefn should never be forgotten. The 
Hindu joint family system has its advan- 
tages and disadvantages. At times of stress 
like the present through which we are 
passing now, the bread-winner or winners 
have to support several persons and give 
education, whatever it is, to the children. In 
such cases it is no wonder that the family 
as a whole has to stint and live within 
the narrowest limits. Beyond the neces- 
saries of life a man of some position and 
standing has to meet so many demands that 
it is becoming, for one reason or another, 
extremely difficult to find the where- 
withal to meet all claims. It is no wonder 
that he is sometimes on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. 

"The British Raj has stopped all intestine wars, 
has made life and properly .secure, and therefore has 
brought about an extraordinary increase of popula- 
tion.* It has done much to develop the resources of the 
country. It has done a little to enable the public to 
avail themselves of what it has done. But when 
everything is said, and when we have tired ourselves 
out in lauding our own achievements in India, the 
fact remains that the Indian people are miserably 
poor." (The 29lh May 1909). 

(c) The standard of living . — It will be 
admitted on all hands without much 
argument that there has been a general 
ri.se in the standard of living all round. 
It has advanced much during the last fifty 
years in the City of Madras and other 
larger towns, which is reflected inside the 
country. We have advanced in almost 
everything -in the variety of dress, in the 
variety and complexity of our tastes, in the 
necessaries of life and even in luxuries. 
Dewan Bahadur Srinivassa Raghava Iyen- 
gar writing in 1892 in his “Forty years’ 
Progress”, says, pages 66 — 8, — 

"The rise in the standard of living is sometimes 
very erroneously attributed to the diffusion of habits 

of extravagance The slow rise in the standard 

of living, such as has been observable of late years, 
cannot be the result of formation of habits of extra- 
vagance Though the standard of living among 

the higher and middle clas.ses in this country has 
risen, it is as yet nothing like what it i.s i?i European 
countr»e.s, and it ought to rise much higher if India is 
to attain to the same rank as European nations in 
industrial development." 

It is all very good to condemn the 

• This is not at all true. See our note on thi# 
subject in this number. — Ed., M. R. 
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modern tendeneitis and require us all to 
go to the simple life of our ance/tdrs when 
they used the coarsest of cloths and of food. 
But various considerations in slow degrees 
have tended to this state of things - ^such 
as contact with the west or western 
methods, ideas and tastes and the easy 
access to many of the luxuries. For 
instance, some years ago to get soda and 
ice yv^as an extravagant luxury for ordinary 
people. Now it is a common thing to be 
seen in every petty bazaar all round 
Madras and even inland. Now it is no 
doubt easy to cry “back to the woods,” but 
it is difficult to follow. 

Hence the whole argument comes to this. 
In the majority of cases we have advanced 
all round. What at one time were 
considered to be luxuries have become 
necessaries almost now. In other words, 
our standard of living has increased greatly 
without much material improvement in 
other respects. 

III. 

All the above causes or most of them 
together with others affect other commo- 
dities as well. In other words, all these 
combine to make living now-a-days a 
difficult art. I cannot do better here than 
quote from a telegram published in the 
Madras Times of the i8th June, 1909, from 
its Calcutta correspondent — 

“The permanent clerical staff of the Original Side 
of the High Court have, through the Registrar, 
Original Side, submitted a memorial to Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins, the Chief Justice of Bengal, asking his lord- 
ship to take such steps as would alleviate the despi- 
cable and wretched condition of ‘your unfortunate 
memorialists.’ The memorial went on to state that 
the salaries on the Original Side of the court were 
fixed according to the standard of living at the time 
of the establishment of the High Court. The cost 
of living in Calcutta and its suburbs had since then 
gone up by over a hundred per cent, and was daily 
going up, and this coupled with the high rents for 
houses had driven most of them, and specially those 
with families to support, into debt and poverty.” 

The above remarks equally apply to any 
part of India. 

Thus then we are now passing through 
a most critical period of our existence when 
our demands are great but our income small. 
The same remark equally applies to the offi- 
cial as well as to the non-official whether in 
trade or other walk of life. Existence itself, 
in short, is becoming difiicult in India. It is 
easy to cry oneself hoarse “back to the 


woods”, but it has become impossible to go 
backwards. The resnlt appears to be that 
the administration of the country and the 
conditions under which we live have to 
he overhauled to suit the varying conditions 
of the day. 

IV. 

Aoulteration. 

This subject has not received much 
consideration at the hands of the authori- 
ties, whether of the Municipalities or of the 
Government. No adequate steps are taken 
to bring to book those persons who trade 
in duplicity and chicanery. For instance, 
we are now having the worst kind of ghee 
which is oil in other words, and anybody 
using it to any extent cannot but feel 
unhealthy very soon. Even the oil is not 
pure. Gram, pulse and other kinds of grain 
are also adulterated in the sense that every 
measure of it contains a certain percentage 
of sand or other thing. In fact, if a man 
buys, .say, 8 measure^ of a particular thing, 
he gets on examination and winnowing 
seven measures or thereabouts; and taken 
with the undue depreciation of the rupee, 
I need hardly say what he actually gets 
for his rupee’s worth. I'he arm of the law, 
as it stands, is strong enough to set this 
right, but in the City no serious attempts 
have yet been made to reach the offender. 
I he Corporation of Madras can be expected 
to move in the matter and a proposition 
to that effect was, in fact, broug’it 
forward recently, but unfortunately it 
was not carried. Not only are we having 
highly-priced things now, but also such as 
are not fit for human consumption. J'he 
money so spent becomes wasted practically, 
or a heavy doctor’s bill is Incurred ; and 
it is not an easy matter to get rupees for the 
asking in these days. If only some system- 
atic efforts be made in this direelion, it will 
be a boon to the people and will go far 
towards improving the general health of the 
population. 

'V. , 

Emigration. 

The argument developed in the previous 
pages has so far vindicated the necessity for 
emigration.^ India has no place or colonies 
to which people can easily resort and live 

♦ See our “notes” in this number.— Ed., M. R« 
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under practically the same conditions as 
here in peace, amity and concord there 
doing their routine of business daily. Much 
of the prosperity of Britain depends upon 
her popplation being able to go and settle 
elsewhere. The British Isles— tight as they 
are— with a population something like that 
of the Madras Presidency, find it difficult 
to accommodate all those that are born 
there. Supposing for a moment, the people 
had to live together from generation to 
generation in thesan^e place like the Hindus, 
the country would be suffering from an 
excessive population, or artificial checks 
would have to be resorted to as in France. 
T'huj^ the necessity for colonies arose at a 
very early date in the history of England 
for the overflow population. And since 
then a regular stream of emigration 
has been kept up from the mother country 
to the several colonies all round the globe. 
With the enterprise, pluck and genius of the 
British nation the}^ sbon founded colonies 
easily all over the World. ,^part from this, 
Englishmen, Scotchmen and Irishmen find 
easy access to any part of the world where 
they are respected and treated with courtesy. 
Thus in both ways, a Britisher who finds 
it hard to live at home goes wherever he 
likes, makes a name and returns home if 
necessary. 

With regard to India nothing of the kind 
can be said : and with the Hindu joint 
family system practically making all to live 
together at or about the same place, and with 
the system of early marriages an increase 
of population*®^ is inevitable. In the Western 
nations a generation is computed at thirty 
years but in India, so far as I have seen, a 
century means four generations. That shows 
clearly the rapidity with which people here 
increase and multiply. 

'‘In countries in which people have veiy few wants 
and can live cheaply, the population increases up to 
the limits of bare sUDsistence, and when a failure of 
seasons or other causes diminish in the least degree 
their resources^ they are deprived of food and die off 
in large numbers,” (Page 168 of ‘Forty years’ 
Progress’). 

The question is how to find an outlet 
for this excessive population. Emigration 
can solve the difficult}^ to a very great 
extent, ^ 

Now, after the establishment of the 

* See our “notes” in this number. — Ed., M.R. 


British colonies, some Indians are being 
taken there from India to develop the 
country more as indentured coolies than 
as free citizens- Indians nre to be found 
therefore in almost , every British colony, 
but they are only coolies and work-men 
and are mere wage -earner-s not settlers. 
Many of these return to India and give 
very glowing accounts of those countries 
which induce many a straggler to resort 
to those places, but only as coplies. So, 
in the ordinary parlance, an Indian how- 
ever intelligent and industrious and 
enterprising he may be, is only treated 
as on a par with a navvy. The appellation 
is anything but pleasant to a self-respect- 
ing man. 

Let us look now nearer home — South 
Africa. The columns of newspapers have 
been full of the struggles between the few 
Indian settlers and the colonists and even 
educated men like Mr. Ghandi receive no 
better treatment at the hands of the 
colonists than an ordinary cooly. Where 
is the encouragement shown to the Indian 
emigrating In large numbers ? 

VI. 

In this connection it must be admitted 
with gratitude that our late Governor 
Lord Ampthill is doing much in the 
Press and in Parliament to get the 
barest justice possible to Indians who are 
the king’s equal subjects like the colonists. 
What does he say about lnd»a when speak- 
ing of an Indian flag : — 

” — Surely this is strange seeing that but for India 
there would be no Empire. It is the position of India 
which gives to the King of England the title of 
Emperor: without India the Empire could not have 
been established and without India the Empire would 
fall to pieces. India represents one-fifth of the entire 
human race: India is our best customer: it is for 
the sake of India that we occupy Egypt : it was in 
India’s interest that we first hoisted the Union Jack 
in South Africa . ” (The Afarfra.? 9th June, 

While then the retention of India is so 
vital, what treatment do we, as a nation 
or nations, receive from those colonists? 
Have they anything to say against us ? 

Let us now turn to what the London 
Times says On the ajth Miy, 1909, in its 
Empire issue about “India and the 
Empire/V 

“It is greatly to be regretted that the Indians who 
have found their way to the self-governing colortites 
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arc not drawn from the better and finer racessjjf the 
Indian Continent, and from the point of vi^ of 
the Empire, it is urgently necessary that the Colonies 
should be acquainted with tlie real facts of India 
and the Indians. During the Boer war, when the 
fortunes of the Empire were at a low ebb, the loyalty 
and -sympathy of India were not out-done by any of 
the Colomes. India was denuded of her garrison, 
and the country remained tranquil. The Indian 
Chiefs offered their troops, their money, and their 
personal services. These could not be accepted, but 
horses and Indian followers were sent to South Africa, 
where the latter acquitted themselves well and bravely. 
India now waking as some think, from the slumber of 
ages, wants ideals, and the ideal which would satisfy 
the oriental imagination and appeal to the self-respect 
of the Chiefs and the manly races of the great 
dependency, would be the consciousness that India 
was helping the Empire, and fightingfor the King- 
Emperor.” {The Madras Times, 17th June 1909). 

I'he Indian wants no special or better 
treatment, but an equal one with the rest 
of the Colonists. That is now being 
denied to him. Why ? The Madras Times^ 
not at all a pro-Indian paper, in its issue 
of the 26th May 1909, puts in a nut-shell 
the whole situation in these words: — 

“Nevertheless such considerations are no excuse 
for the harshne.ss, not to say duplicity, with which 
Indians have been treated by the Boer Colonies; and 
it is an admitted fact that it is their virtues and not 
their vices which have made the Indian.s unwelcome 
in a country where the whiteman wants to engage 
in petty trades and industries. The opposition to 
the Indians has its root in trade rivalries, and the 
question of colour has been only introduced by an 
after-thought as a ready means of cementing White 
opposition to a coloured race.” 

So then, the whole opposition resolves 
itself into a question of colour and nothing 
more. And because those that go to South 
Africa are thrifty in their habits, enterprising 
within their means and virtuous otherwise, 
the white settlers want to get rid of 
them by hook or by crook. The Indian was 
needed to develop the country and after 
that was done they do not want hina any 
more. 

The struggle has been going on for 
several years and has assumed a very acute 
form. It has not yet seen anv final solution. 
VII. 

Some years ago, I do not know how 
many exactly, a remarkable paper was 
read in England by Sir Lepel Griffin as a 
solutvon of the difficulty. Much discussion 
arose on the subject, but his suggestion was 
not seriously considered. It is now almost 
practically shelved. His idea was to set 
apart a large tract of country in South 
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Africa as a colony of India to which the 
overflow population of India could easily 
go and live under practically the same 
conditions as they did in India. The whole 
country was, as far as possible, to be 
governed, manned and developed by the 
Indians. It was to be ruled something like 
an Indian State or Province where the 
Indians could settle and prosper. 

If his proposal had been seriously taken 
up the present keen conflict that exists 
between the Indians and the South African- 
ders would, to a great extent, have been 
obviated. That would have enabled the 
“better and finer races of the Indian Empire” 
to go and settle together with the educated 
classes to direct the administration of affairs 
there. Such a tract of country, I doubt not, 
would flourish 'mmenselv and would 
increase in material prosp(‘riiy and content- 
ment of the people. It would be on a equal 
footing with anv other self-governing 
Colony in South Africa and with the Hindu 
with his habits of thrift and other qualities 
and characterisites such a country would 
improve in wealth and become peopled very 
soon. Thus an outlet also would be avail- 
able for many of the educated, who, as a class, 
have come in for a good deal of abuse at the 
hands of any and every man. Under such 
conditions the Indian would readily 
emigrate and here too there would be 
standing room and sufficient food for the 
rest. The tract of country, whatever it is, 
must be sufficiently large and as far as 
possible similar in climate to that of India. 
Such a 'piece of land could be had in Africa 
and with the supervision of the British, 
manned by Indians, it is bound to rise into 
importance in the course of a generation. 
Thus, all the darkest recesses of the 
‘unknown’ Continent can be peopled. 

British statesmen would have to resort 
to some such means stioner or later with tbe 
view of avoiding the Conflict wdth the other 
Colonists and secondly of finding an outlet 
for the excess of population. Otherwise, 
serious complications would arise notwith- 
standing all the efforts and resources of the 
Government of India, and the people who 
are now poor would become poorer still so 
much So that at the ifierest touch of famine 
or drought millions and millions would 
die off. 


P. CniNNASWAMI ChETTI. 
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II. 

A S to the general character of the 
Jagirclars of those days, Mr, Cuthbert- 
son, then Collector of Zilla Uamgarh, 
submitted in the year 1826 a report to 
Government in which he observed, — 

"The Jajjirdars (with few exceptions) have always 

beeti considered a turbulent description of people 

The half-deserted villages, which one frequently 

meets with evince the oppressive conduct of these 
people as land-holders". 

The number of these jagirdars amounted 
in 1856 to about six hundred, “who hold 
each from a portion of a village to 150 
villages” as we learn from a Memorandum 
by the Principal Assistant Captain Davies. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that in the 
year 1820 the ferment of unrest that had 
been so long seething all over the country, 
again burst forth in open revolt. The 
leaders of this revolt were two Mundas 
named Rugdeo or Roodan (Rudu, according 
to Colonel Dalton) and Konta (Kantoo 
according to Colonel Dalton). The Mundas 
still preserve the memory of the admirable 
skill in archery that Rugdeo possessed. His 
arrows, it is said, were each two cubits and 
a half in length, and he could ply these 
arrows while leaping backwards at a 
vehement stride. 

The immediate cause of the insurrection 
was however rather curious. In the year 
1819, there was a great drought in the 
Pargana of Tamar, and the Mundas with 
their universal belief in witch-craft assem- 
bled to discover who the witch was that 
caused the calamity. The ‘arrow-shooting 
test’ pointed to one Treebhooban Manjhi 
as the miscreant. I'he Manjhi, however, 
managed to escape, but one of his sons 
was murdered, and his house and village 
burnt. Once the vials of the Munda’s pent- 
up wrath against the Sads was tapped, it 
burst out with destructive fury. A crusade 
a^lnst the alien ifccrtdars was proclaimed. 
The insurrection spread from town to 
village, and from village to hamlet. And 


at length, military operations on an ex- 
tensive scale had to be undertaken to put 
down the revolt. It took Major Rough- 
sedge with the Ramghur Battalion several 
months to quell the insurrection and restore 
tranquillity. Roodan and Konta were at 
length arrested and ended their lives in 
prison. 

But this seeming tranquillity was nothing 
more than a temporary lull. Khe horrors 
of the insurrection of 1820 were still green 
in the memory of the authorities, when 
towards the close of the year 1831, another 
outbreak vastly more formidable in its 
magnitude, convulsed the entire length and 
breadth of the coun ry. This was, in the 
words of Colonel Dalton, but the “bursting 
of a fire that had long been smouldering”. 
The principal leaders of this revolt hailed 
from Porahat in the adjoining District of 
Singbhum, and were named 'Popa Suyu, 
Binrai, Kanda Pator, and Kate Sardar. 
Sing Rai Manki, Doonda Munda and others 
of Sonepur Pargana with hordes of follow- 
ers joined the insurgents. Between three 
to four thousand Mundas and Hos assem- 
bled at the Sadom Gootoo Pahar. Among 
other leaders may be mentioned Samad 
Manki, Rara Munda, Mathura Munda and 
Ganga Manki. The immediate cause of 
the revolt in Sonepur was the grants 
made by the Maharaja’s brother of a 
number of villages in Pargana Sonepur over 
the heads of the Mankis and the Mundas, 
to certain Mohamedans, Sikhs, and Hindus. 
Twelve such villages belonging to Sing 
Rai Manki and Mohan Manki, proprietors 
of Silgaon and eleven other villages, had 
been granted to some Sikhs, and, as Colonel 
Dalton says, “not only was the Manki 
dispossessed btit two of his sisters were 
seduced or ravished by those hated foreign- 
ers”.*'* Village Chalom and eleven other 

* In the recorded depositton of Byjonath Manki 
before the then Magjstrate of Sherghatty, in the 
presence of Mr. Commissioner I-ambert, we read that 
the daughters of Sir^g Rai Manki were kept in concu- 
binage by the Sikhs. 
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viHages belonging to Byjonatb^ Manki 
were given to one Hossein Khan the 
Manki was not only reduced to destitution 
but on a false pretext taken to the Daroga 
of Gobindpur and sent in irons to 
Sherghatty. 

At a large gutln iii:g of the Mundas 
convened at \iii.igc Li'.nkah in Pargana 
Tarfiary it was unanimously decided that 
the injuries inflicted and the indignities 
heaped up on the Mundas were past all 
bearing and that they had no alternative 
but to “burn, plunder, murder and eat” 
their oppressors. 

On the 20th December, 1831, a group of 
villages of the Sanrigaon Patti that had 
been farmed out to two Sikhs named Hari 
Sing and Dayal Sing, were robbed, burnt 
and devastated. On the 25th December, 

1831, a number of villages leased out to 
Kali Khan and Saifullah Khan were 
plundered and burnt, and a servant of the 
Thikadar was burnt alive. A plundering 
incursion was made on the 2nd January, 

1832, into village Kamrang which had been 
farmed out to one Muhamed Ali Naik. 
The next day another village, Gingira in 
Pargana Sonepur, which had been granted 
to one Jafar Ali Khan was reduced to ashes 
and ten inmates of his house, including a 
Munda woman he had seduced, were burnt 
to death. The Porahat Mundas had a 
special grievance of their own against this 
infamous Jafar Ali Khan. This Jafar .Ali 
Turuk (as he is called by the Mundas), it is 
said, used to buy iron in large quantities 
from the Murhu Bazar for exportation. 
And the Munda women from Porahat side 
who came to sell most of this iron com- 
plained on their return home, to their 
leaders or sardars^ that the Turuk used 
forcibly to take away all their iron and 
indignantly throw into their baskets only 
two pice for each seer of iron taken, 
although the women would protest that the 
iron was worth considerably more. The 
spirit of irtsnrrectlon spread like wild-fire 
from one end of the country to the other. 
The Uraons joined the Mundas and the Hos 
in their attempts at destroying the 

or Hindus and the ‘'Dikus” or foreign land- 
lords* “In every Faragana”, says Colonel 
Dalt6o,“the villages in which Sudfs (Hindus) 
resided were destroyed and all 
(foreigners) who fell into the hands of the 


ansprgents were murdered. The Eemindars 
of Rahe, Bundu, Tamar, and Barwa, 
though neither Sads nor Dikus, narrowly; 
escaped with their lives, when those 
places were all sacked and destroyed”. 
When the Nazir of the Sherghatty Court 
came up and proclaimed that il the Kols 
would desist from their Ce^ipaign of rapine 
and bloodshed, they would get back all 
their lands, the insurgents indignantly 
replied that they would obey none but the 
Maharaja alone and would not leave a 
single foreigner alive in Nagpur. And for 
a time the in-urgents had all their own 
way. The Nazir’s indiscretion in arresting 
Byjonath Manki, one of the most influential 
men amongst the Mundas, and sending him 
in chains to Head Quarters, appears to have 
2^gg’‘^vated the situation. In an Official 
Report from the then Acting Magistrate, 
Mr. R. Kean, made in January, 1832, we 
read, “The insurgents are stated variously 
to amount to from 1,000 to 1,200 men, but 
they will in all probability have increased 
by the time your force will have reached 
them; they are possessed of no arms, but 
bows, and arrows and axes, in the use of 
which they are exceedingly expert, and 
they further possess the advantage of 
fastne8.ses of the hills to which they retire, 
and to dislodge them is a task of great 
difficulty.” The apprehensions of Mr. 
Kean were soon realized and the number of 
insurgents went on swelling with a fearlul 
rapidity. On the 14th of February, 1832, 
Captain Impey, who arrived ..with five 
companies of Sepoys, attacked the insur- 
gents at village Sillagaon and killed Bhagat 
Sing, one of the Munda leaders. Seven 
sons of Bhagat Sing and 150 followers of 
his are said to have been billed in the 
action. A number of Munda villages were 
burnt down by tfie troops. But the Larkas 
and the Mundas remained as undaunted as 
before. 

The Mundas triumphantly narrate how a 
captain who had come from Calcutta 
with British soldiers and encamped at 
village Selda in Pargana Sonepur proved a 
soriT match for the resourceful Larka Hos. 
The Larkas, it is said, would remain in 
hiding in jungly recesses during the day 
and would come out at nightfall arid shoot 
at the British soldiers frdrri behind when the 
latter would return to their encampments 
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after a day’s futile search. And in this 
way, it is said, all the British soldiers 
were killed one after another, till at length 
the Captain had to go back with the 
severed heads of his soldiers. The Mundas 
still commemorate in their songs the 
victories of the Larkas in their struggles with 
the British troops. 

The following is an instance of such 


songs. 


(Jadur) 

Telengako jamnnjana 
Pithouria parganare, 
Larakako hundingjan 
Goa Balangare. 

Marc Hoko tupuingjan 
Jikilala piriic. 

Marc Hoko mapajan 

Ichah u ra ng Dotnbaghal rc. 


T elcngak o ha ra t i ngjan . 

jikilat.i pirire, 
Larakako dariian, 


1 ch.ih urang Dombaghaire. 


(Translation). 

Within Pithouria bounds, 

'['he soldiers mustered strong, 
n .'.r 1, t i 1 saw 


I''- c Larkas throng. 

At Jikilata tlton 

The Larkas' arrows flew. 

At Dombaghat Ich’ rung, 

Their foes tlie Hos shot through. 
Ah ! then, on Jik’lata field 
The soUiicr.s vanquish'd lay. 

At Dornlighat Ich'rung 
The Larkas won the day. 


It was not till March 1832, nor without 
some loss of lives on the part of the British, 
that Captain (afterwards Sir Thomas) 
■ .xm-.on, with the collective help of all 
available forces, succeeded in bringing back 
order. Many are the storie.s that the 
Mundas still relate about Alkisun Saheb, 
the name by which they remember Captain 
^Clkinson. The Captain is said to have 
encamped at Tamar and there cultivated 
the acquaintance and friendship of the 
Mundas, and learnt their language. The 
chiefs of Tamar and Bundu — who, the 
Mundas maintain, were originally of 
Munda extraction, — theMankis of Tarai, of 
Sargaonpatti, Gorapatti, Chalompatti and 
Kulipiripatti, were all summoned by the 
Captain and they as well as the Nagbansi 
Maharaja who went to the Captain’s camp 
pay his respects were all enjoined to keep 
the Larka Hos from the Maharaja’s 
-^'iiitnons. The Rautias of Sundari, 
•^kunti, Thorpa, Bamni and other places 
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who attended Alkisun Saheb’s durbar were 
honoured with the title of Baraiks and 
directed to help the Nagbansi Raja and 
the Kompat Mundas to keep out the Larkas 
from the realm. From Tamar, the Captain, 
it is said, went to Selda and thence to 
Porahat where he managed to make friends 
with the four Larka Sardars — Suyu, Birtrai, 
Pator and Kate. Sonu Khanda Pator became 
a great friend of the British Govern, pient, and 
it was through him that Dasai Manki, one 
of the rebels of Kochangpir inKothan, was 
captured in 1836. Of some of the more un- 
yielding sardars it is said, that while they 
were enjoying themselves at a dinner party 
a number of British soldiers suddenly came 
up and arrested them and took them in 
chains to Calcutta. And thus the Larkas 
were finally subdued. The memory of the 
capture of the Sardars is preserved in the 
following short song one occasionally hears 
in the southern parts of the Ranchi 
District : — 

H chore Binji Rai saredar, 

Hore berime kandai. 

Hore hakimke hajure 
Hore berime kandai. 

(Translation), 

Alas ! for thee, O Binji Rai, 

Alas thou weepest in chains ! 

Alas ! in presence of Hakim high, 

Alas ! thou weepest in chains. 

'Thus ended this insurrection or rather 
‘Jacquerie’, as a writer in the Calcutta 
Review for July 1869*^ calls it. As the 
same writer remarks, “it scarcely deserves 
the name of an insurrection when a body 
of men, goaded by the apparent want of 
redress, rose not again.st Government but 
against the Zemindars, seeking the wild 
justice of revenge.” That this was so is abun- 
dantly borne out by more than one author- 
itative contemporary account. Thus, we 
read in a Report, dated ‘Camp Chota 
Nagpore, 1832’, by Major Sutherland, Private 
Secretary to the Vice President in Council, 
that the land-tax which had been increased 
three-fold in a few years was one ground 
of dissatisfaction, the insurgents insisting 
on an assessment of not more than eight 
annas on each plough. We are also told 
that seven taxes were extremely obnoxious, 
in consequence of which the insurgents,, 
it is said, used to inflict seven cuts on 
such of their oppressors as they could lay 
♦P.143- 
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their hands on* one cut for .,each tax, 
namely, —“batta"’ or “exchange”-cbmpensa- 
tion for changing copper into silver, — an 
excise-'tax on spirits, a proposed tax on 
opium which Government proposed to 
cultivate, — village “Salamis” — forced tabor 
bn the roads, fines for supposed or real 
crimes, -^and postal taxes on villages 
(dak masohara). 

Major fatherland continues : — 

‘The hatred of the ‘Kols’ seems to have been 
excited by the conduct of the Hindu and Mohamedan 
inhabitants of their country, whom they call 'Sud' 
or foreigners, in a degree hardly inferior to that 
which they felt towards our Police and Tax-gatherers. 
The Mohamadens were mostly the farmers or 
Thikadars of the villages which had been resumed by 
the Raja or his chiefs, or which were mortgaged to 
others ; the original possessors rented land which was 
formerly their own from this farmer, &c., and the 
'Routeas and Kols' bore that sort of hatred to him 
which the Irishman bears to the interloper who gets 
possession of his hut and crop. The Hindus were 
mostly traders and money-lenders. Eong stories are 
told of the enormous profits made by the former and 
of the usurious interest levied by the latter (money- 
lender), with the impossibility of the simple Kol ever 
getting out of the clutches of either, backed as they 
were by our Police and Adalat. The vengeance which 
he sought and inflicted on all is but too apparent at 
such towns as Choreah, Chutia, Burkagur and others 
of that description, where the foreigners principally 
resided. The sight most humiliating to our Govern- 
ment that I have ever witnessed, was such of the 
inhabitants of these places as had returned, standing 
with their children in the midst of this scene of 
desolation, with occasionally an old man or woman 
whose infirmities had prevented their accompanying 
the rest in their flight, and who, by the savages who 
had risen to desolate their houses and ravage their 
fields, had been tortured or burnt to the verge of 
death, — all calling in one loud voice for redress of the 
grievances they had suffered, and in reproaches on 
our Government for having left them unprotected. 
They were told not in sconi, that their Raja .should 
have protected them, and they replied significantly 
enough, we had a “Raja", — (meaning, the ancient 
Munda Rajah)." 

A^in, Mr. Blunt who was at the time 
(1832) a Member of the Governor-Gencrars 
Council, and had been previously (1805) 
located in the District, in his very able 
Minutes on the causes of the insurrection 
of 1832, says;-- 

♦'I am decidedly of opinion, that the insurrection 
originated in dte dispossession of the Mankis and 
Mundas of Tamar. Sil lee, Bnndu, and 

the adjacent Perganahs from tneir hereditary lands, 
countenanced, if not instigated by some influential 
person or persons in the District. To restore and 
permanently secure tranquillity the same measures 
must, I think, be adopted for reinstating the here- 
ditary proprietors who nave been dispossessed from 
their ’land.s in CluHanagpur 


“! am clearly of opinion that the sy.Htem of Civil 
Administration, which may bo well calculated to 
protect the rights, and to promote the happiness of 
the people in our Regulation Provinces, cannot witli 
like advantage or safety, be extended to the Jungle 
Estates; and that, for many years to come, tiie 
extension of our laws and of the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary Courts of Justice Into such tracts will be 
both premature and injurious, both to the peace of 
the country and to the welfare of the people ; and 1 
think a serious error was committed in introducing 
our Regulations into Chotonagpur, or in attempting 
to create a revenue from taxes to be levied from 
subjects so uncivilised and so poor. It is worthy of 
remark that the insurrection which occured in 
Polamow in 1817-18 was produced by the illegal or 
fraudulent dispossession of the ho-edit.irv p-i ■ ■, . 
of some of the jagir land.s in that Ih i gunr./o .s . 
Tamar, Silee Baranda and Boondoo, in^ which 
quarter the insurrection in Chotonagpur commenced 
most of the hereditary proprietors, possessed of their 
lands, which have been transferred in farm to 
foreigners [tbeekadars and mahajuns) whose expulsion 
and destruction appears to have been a primary 
object of the insurgents. It further appears that 
the most grievous oppression and exactions have 
long been practised 1^ the native officers of Govern- 
ment, especially the Police Darogas, which alone, 
amidst a people so poor, might well account for any 
general feeling of discontent," 

Mr. Blunt thus concludes his very, interest- 
ing and instructive minutes ; — 

“To secure the future peace of the disturbed 
Pergunnahs, the first measure necessary appears lo 
me to be the restoration of the Mankis and Mundas 
to their hereditary possessions ; and then subjecting 
the police establishments to the most vigilant 
control." 

The quelling of this insurrection ushered 
in a new epoch in the administration of the 
country. The ordinary Regulations that 
had hitherto been in force in the district 
were withdrawn from it. And by a new 
legislative enactment, Regulation XIH of 
1833, the parts of the country known as 
Chotanagpur Proper, Paiamau, Kuruck- 
deha, Ramgarh, a>nd Koonda* were separated 
from the old district of Ramgarh, and 
together with the Jungle Mehals and the 
dependent tributary Mehals, were formed 
into a ‘Non-Regulation’ Provirtce and 
called the South-western Frontier Agency. 
By S. 3 of the New Regulation, the new 
Agency was withdrawn from the operation 
of the general Regulations. The system of 
Zemindary Police was introduced. 

Captain Wilkinson was appointed the 
first Agent to the Governor-General- 
By way of conciliating the Mundas and 
Mankis of the Ranch Pergunnas and 
Matiki Patti, he granted them confirmatory 
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pattas, confirming their titles and fix- 
ing the rent for ever. Bazare«bagh, 
Vlanbhum, and later on, ^ingbhum, 
formed subordinate districts of the 
Agency, and were each administered by 
a Principal Assistant to the Agent to the 
Govern or-Oenefal The Agent had his 
head-quarters originally at Lohardaga. 
Civil justice was Ifcd ministered by Munsiffs 
and by a Principal Sudder Amin stationed 
at Golah. Later on, in the year 1840, 
the administrative head-quarters were 
transferred from Lohardaga to Kishanpur, 
then an insignificant village which covered 
that part of the present town of Ranchi, 
on vC^ich the old Jail buildings stood, 
and which is now occupied by the Execu- 
tive Engineer’s office-building. In a 
letter, dated the 25th December, 1845, the 
Governor-General’s ‘Agent thus describes 
the duties of his own office and that of the 
Deputy Commisioner : — 

“The Agent and Commisioner has the superintend- 
ence of every department, is Superintendent of 
Police and performs all political and revenue duties, 
Hiul some Civil in the three Regulation Districts 
(Police cases, such as dismissal and fine, excepted). 
All the Civil cases, excepting those involving 
succession in large Zemindaries, and those between 
the Estates are with the Agent. Formerly appeals 
from the decisions of Principal Sudder Ameens in 
Tivil suits were heard by ine Principal Assistants, 
now they are heard by the Deputy Commisioner.’' 

These changes in the adminstration, 
though an improvement on the system 
that preceded it,^ do not, however appear 
to have done much to ameliorate the 
condition of the aborigines of the country. 
As one account says, 

“From this time the fight between the two races, 
the Hindus and the aborigines in Chutta Nagpur 
took another form, that of calling in the aid of the 
Police and the Court of laws, an arena on which the 
Hindus soon became the masters of the field; for 
the Police were chiefly men of Bebar, the same 
Province the Zemindars had originally come from 
and in the Courts their own language Hindi was 
spoken, besides their having more intellectual power 
and pecuniary means than the Kols. The latter 
almost accustomed already to the position of a down- 
trodden and half-enslaved race received a severe 

* Hitherto the oflfiew in command^ of Ramgarh 
Battalion acted also as the Govemor-Generars j^ent 
for the South Western Frontier Province. Thus 
Major E. Roughsedge, who was appointed in 1817, 
was succeeded in 1822 by Lieutenant Colonel W. 
R. Gilbert and he in his turn was succeeded by Major 
W. G. Mackenzie in 1828. Major Mackenzie was 
succeeded in 1830 by Captain Wilkinson. 
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shock from the mighty grip of Engiish Militia and 
ta\ prostrate at tne feet of thetr Zemindars and 
Th;kadar.s." 

As Colonel Dalton says : — 

“It ofterl happened that the unfortunate Kol, who 
with difficulty made his way to the far off station, 
found the tables turned on him when he got there. 
A posse of witnesses in the pay of the opposite party 
were already on the spot, prepared to prove ‘that he 
had not only no rights to the land, but was a turbulent 
rebel besides.” 

A writer in the Calcutta Review of July 
1869, thus graphically describes the situa- 
tion : — 

“When the oppressor wants a horse, the Kol must 
pay; when he desires a palki, the Kols have to pay, 
and afterwards to bear him therein. They must pay 
for his musicians, for his miichcows, for his pan. 
Does some one die in his house ? he taxes them ; is a 
child born ? again a tax ; is there a marriage or poojat 
a lax.**^ Is the Thikadar found guilty at Cutchary 
and sentenced to be punished ? the Kol must pay 
the fine. Or does a death occur in the house of the 
Kol ? The poor man must pay fine. Is a child bom ? 
Is a son or daughter married? the poor Kol is still 
taxed. And this plundering, punishing, robbing 
system goes on till the Kols run away. I hese unjust 
people not only tiike away everything in the house, 
but even force the Kols to borrow, that they may 
obtain what they want, reminding one of Sidney 
Smith's account of the poor man taxed from birth 
to his coffin. Again, whenever the Thikadar has 
to go to Cutchary or to the King, to a marriage, on 
a pilgrimage, however distant the place, the Kols 
must accompany him and render service without 
payment.” 

It was probably for want of adequate 
information that this state of things was 
suffered to continue. And in 185^-1654, 
we find Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry) Ricketts, 
as a Member of the Board of Revenue, 
making an inspecting tour through 
Chotanagpur. In the Report submitted by 
him to Government, Mr. Ricketts observes : 

“Though there was no complaint preferred to me, 
there seems reason to apprehend that the people of 
the District, the Coles, suffer much injustice at the 
hands of the foreign middlemen introduced by the 
Rajah, their Zamindar, Dr. Davidson, who was a 
person of much intelligence, and studied the condition 
of the Province with mucli attention writing in 18:59, 
says: “In point of fact, there was no regular Police 
or Administration of Justice till the present Agency 
was established in 1834, that they (the Kdl$) are 
frequently imposed on by their land-holders is not 
for want of comprehension, but that th^ have been 
so long completely left to their mercies, and so entirely 
deprlwd of any protection from them, that it is 

♦ In the course of time many of these taxes came 
to be permanent and hence the many curious items of 
inequitable cesses misnamed Rakumats that we now 
meet with in the Jamabandies of many villages. 
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difficult for them to make up their minds to resist.' 
Major Hanyngfton now tells me that. - -‘In Clioiara^- 
pur the Bhooi has lands which exisi :p. every village, 
have been exposed to the rapacity of the middlemen, 
aliens who are hated by the people, and who, to 
obtain these lands, spare no species of force or fraud. 
Against these our Courts do not afford any facile 
remedy, and the day may not be distant when the 
people, goaded beyond endurance, may take the law' 
into their own hands. To protect these tinder- 
tenures is, therefore, not only as a duty important, 
but it is also essential to the permanent tranquillity of 
the country. For this end, it would be necessary to 
ascertain what the tenures chiefly are, and how far 
they should be recognised : this being done, and the 
result made known by authority, the Courts would 
do the rest : the inquiries would demand some time 
and care and caution but it is practicable, and in the 
end would require any labour that might be be.stowed 
on it.’ — This evidence from a very intelligent officer, 
who has been many years in the Province, appears to 
me to be deserving of much attention. I have shown 
in another place, that alien Omlahs monopolize the 
public offices ; that though Dr. Davidson declares 
that 'the Kols are an intelligent people, as much, if 
not more so, than the labouring class of any part of 
India which I have visited,’ they have been with very 
few exceptions, regarded by the authorities as unfit 
to run with a message or carry a spear. With alien 
farmers, alien Omlah, and alien Subordinates in all 
Departments over them, doubtless the Kols mast have 
much to endure”. 

In proposing a Pergannah-wari Invest- 
igation and Record of Rights for the 
protection of the Kols, Mr. Ricketts 
observes : — 

“Immediate settlement under Regulation VII of 
1822, the Zamindars remaining in possession, might 
be of some avail, but it cannot be concealed that it 
must be a hopeless contest between a middle-man of 
any degree and a Zamindar in charge of the Police. 
However carefully his rights may have been ascertain- 
ed and recorded, if the Zamindar Darogah is re.solved 
he shall go, he must go; his ruin may be effected in 
a hundred ways, and if he resist, will be effected, 
though the officer in charge of the District be his 
friend.” 

As a Result of the Report of Mr. Ricketts 
a further change in the form of Administra- 
tion was introduced in the year 1854. By 
Act XX of that year, the Agency was 
abolished and Chotanagpur passed under 
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the Lieutenant*Govemorship of IJengal as 
a “Non-Regulation Province.*’ And ever 
since then the country has been administered 
as a Division of Bengal under a Com- 
missioner.^^ 

The first Commissioner was Mr. W. J. 
Allen and his successors have been 


Colonel E. T. Dalton, appointed 

in [857 

ft 

W. L. Robinson, 

,, 

„ 187 s 

,, 

V. T. Taylor, 


i «77 

M 

A. C. Mangles, 

,, 

n 1878 

„ 

J. F, K. Hewilt, 

,, 

M 1878 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) lohn 

Edgar 

„ 1S82 


J. F. K. Hewilt, 

„ 1882 

afterwards 

Sir) C. Stevens 


., 1888 

Mr. 

W. H. Grimley 


„ l88y 

Mr. 

C. R. Marindin 


l8g6 

Mr. 

A. Fnrhes 


M i8g6 

Mr. 

F. A. Slacke 


,, H )()2 

Mr. 

H. A. Gait 


,, IQof) 

Mr. 

I-. P. Spirres 


.. >907 

Mr. 

Me. Iniorii 


,, 1908 


Sarat Chandra Ray. 


* The term “Non -Regulation” .should not however 
be understood to mean that the ordinary law.s are 
not in force in the country which was now' for the 
first time designated the “Chutianagpur Division”. 
Except in the Kolhan pargana in the Di.strict of 
Singbhum, most of the (hmeral I.egi.slative enaclmenis 
in force in other Divi.sions are in force in this newly 
constituted one, but there have in addition to these 
been enacted some special laws for the protection of 
particular cla.sses or far particular purposes, 'rhus, 
there i.s a special enactment for the relations 
between land-lord and tenant, and one for the 
protection of encumbered Zeminders. There is 
al.so a special law for the rural police. Another 
important difference betw'cen the 'Regulal ion’ 
and the 'Non-Regulation' di.stricts is the difference 
in the de.siynaiion of the District Officer. Whereas 
the District Officer in an ordinary (or 'Regula- 
tion') di.strict is called the 'Magistrate and Collector’ 
the District officer of a Non- Regulation district, is 
styled the Deputy Commissioner. And the Deputy 
Commissioner is vested with some powers which the 
district officer in the Regulation districts do not po.s.sess. 
The Commissioner of this Division has beside.s liis 
ordinary dutie.s (as in other Divisions), the supenn- 
tendence and Judicial and Executive control over the 
Tributary States (the ‘Political States') in the 
Division. 


MALARIA AND ITS REMEDY 

By a Votary of Science 

T he newspapers have been perpetually I am a layman ; but having suffered long 
bringing into prominent notice the from malaria and seen villages almost 
misery caused by malaria in Bengal, depopulated by it, I have watched with 
But^ alas, no remedy is forthcoming. interest the course it takes and been waiting 
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for years for some effective means of 
combating it. 

Medical men say that it is caused by a 
parasite, and that it is propagated by a 
species of mosquito. The people, the actual 
patients, say that, parasite or not parasite, 
malaria thrives best , in places where the 
soil is water-logged, that it travels along 
railway lines, that quinine like many other 
bitters is merely a temporary palliative, 
and that an application of kerosene oil 
to stagnant water .with a view to kill the 
larvie of the disease-carrying mosquito has 
more of a theoretical than a practical 
interest. 

It possible to reconcile the opinions 
of medical men with those of the people. 
1 cannot adduce evidence to satisfy the 
medical men ; but I believe that however 
ignorant the people may be in tracing the 
cause, the results of thtfir experience have a 
value, d'he causes assigned by them may 
be remote; but in the absence of accurate 
kii'iw ledge, such remote causes, if formu- 
lated, ma}' lead to a better knowledge of 
their action. 

It is fruitless to ask whence the malaria 
parasite first made its appearance in Bengal. 
Possibly it has its permanent home in 
tlte low valleys of forest-clad hills in 
India, and changed its character who'll it 
found itself under somewhat different 
conditions. In the low-lying portions of 
hilly districts, such as Keonjhar in Orissa, 
malaria of a peculiar type has been in 
existence since time immemorial, while the 
neighbouring open slopes and high lands 
have remained free. 

If 1 remember aright, in Bengal, Burdwan 
was the first to\\n that was attacked some 
^orty-two years ago. Whatever the place 
was, the parasite must have come from 
elsewhere, and a town once regarded as a 
J^^natorium fell an easy prey to the new 
pest. Did the sanitary conditions change 
at once, or did the parasite struggle 
for years to find a firm hold ? I do not 
Itnow the history ; but this much is certain 
that the malaria parasite found the 
eondltions fit for its growth. 

What are the conditions favourable for 
’Malaria ? 'I'wo facts have been observed 
and universally acknou lt‘dge<l to be true 
dy the residents of malaria-stricken tracts 
>n Bengal. One is that places where the 


land is dry are comparatively free from 
malaria, and the other is that even low*- 
lying villages are comparatively free in 
those years when the rain-fall is seasonable 
and not heavy in September and October. 
Indeed early and copious rain-fall does not 
do much harm to health. It is the late 
heavy rains that bring malaria in their 
train; for they keep the soil wet at the 
commencement of the cold weather, and 
somehow or other the disease breeds in the 
water-logged condition of the soil. 

I his condition of the soil, the want of 
movement of water which may stand above 
ground or saturates it below, is brought 
about by various causes. There may oot be 
any water above the surface. The movement 
of the sub-soil water may be absent or 
sluggish and this may be the sole cause. It 
depends upon the slope and nature of the 
strata below. A heavy clayey soil with 
very little slope is the worst in this respect ; 
while a sandy soil with proper drainage 
is perhaps the best. It is, however, not the 
nature of the top soil but that of the sub- 
soil on which the malaria breeding condi- 
tion seems to depend, and it is the general 
level of saturation in any locality that 
determines its suitability for habitation or 
the reverse. 

The water-logged condition is then 
connected with a higher level of saturation, 
and, as suggested above, is due to the pre- 
sence of impediments to the flow of sub-soil 
water, as well as to that of the water stand- 
ing above the general ground level. The 
silting up of old river beds is a fruitful 
source of this condition. Nature’s water- 
ways being blocked, the rain-water ac- 
cumulates and raises the level of satura- 
tion. Canals for irrigation, especially 
high level canals with bunds on either side, 
do the same. Embankment of rivers 
preventing discharge cd water into them 
causes the same mischief. High roads and 
railways with an insufficient number of 
water-ways across retard the easy flow of 
water. 

Once the cause is understood it is easy 
to multiply instances. People have been 
saying that the silting up of old river beds 
in parts of Nuddea and Jessore has caused 
malaria there. The northern and the higher 
parts .of Faridpur are not malarious, while 
the southern and the lower parts are so. 
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The latter ndjbin the district of B^ckerganj, 
and we heard of the prevalence of mSIlarious 
epidenlic in the portions of the District two 
or three wars ago. 'I'he portions of the 
district of Hooghly and Burdwan along 
which the E. I. Railway runs were perhaps 
the first to yield to the attack of majaria. 
The town of Midnapur was free from 
malaria^ when the district of Burdwan and 
Hooghly were being decimated. People 
say that the Midnapur canals are connected 
with the advent of malaria to the town. 
The sub-divisions of Arambag in Hooghly 
and Ghatal in Midnapur furnish a peculiar 
instance. From Burdwan the malaria 
epidemic made its way to the south, and so 
deadly was it that in the course of ten years 
it reduced the population in the sub-division 
of Arambag (then known as Jehanabad) to 
about one-third. This happened some 
thirty to forty years ago, and up to the 
present Arambag (literally, the garden of 
rest and enjoyment) has continued to be 
notorious for its malaria. Ghatal is no 
better. Here is a case where no rail vays 
have been constructed, and no rivers have 
been perceptibly silted up. Arambag is 
situated on the Dwarkeswar an ' is protect- 
ed by bunds. Similarly, Ghatal is situated 
on the Silabati and protected by bunds. 
The two sub-divisions are for the most part 
traversed by the rivers with their bunds. 
The Kana-nadi of Khana-Kul is a silted 
up river. The town of Burdwan has on one 
side a huge bund of the Damodar, and the 
E. I. Railway line on the other. These 
bunds have been raising the beds of the 
rivers and,' what is worse, preventing the 
natural discharge of rain-water of the 
tracts. Far away, the United Provinces 
and the Panjab afford examples of another 
kind. The Panjab - the highest land in 
Northern India, the driest and the hottest 
region except Rajputana, has become in 
certain parts a seat of malaria. If the 
explanation given in the case of the town 
of Midnapur be correct, we imagine that a 
similar cause, namely the irrigation canals, 
may be assigned for the havoc wrought 
in the Pan jab. 

Unfortunately in all these speculations 
we have no scientific data to go upon. No- 
body has cared to investigate the connec- 
tion of malaria with the humidity of the 
soil. We do not even know whetlier there 
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has been any change in the mean humidity 
of the air within the last fifty years. A 
change in this respect would indicate a 
change in the humidity of the soil. For, 
supposing the raiafaU to be normal, there 
is no other reason for a change in the 
humidity of the; soil than impeded discharjje 
of rain water. People of Nuddea and 
Jessore say that there has been si'ch a 
change. For they could with impunity He 
upon mud floors before, but cannot do so 
now. That is to say, the level of satura- 
tion was formerly lower than it is now. 

Doctors and sanitary experts have been 
telling us to clear up jungles in villages. 
Of course malaria does not live like *tiger 5 
in jungles. What good is then expected 
from the clearing ? The reason is that 
such a measure would afford increased 
facility for the wind to dry up the land. 
Orchards have tree‘#planted in rows, while 
jungles are bushes interfering with air 
circulation and evaporation. It may be, 
the Anopheles mosquitoes - the carriers of 
malaria— find a temporary home in the low 
bushes from where they visit after sunset 
human beings in the neighbourhood in 
order to prey upon them. Whatever the 
explanation maybe, free air circulation is 
a necessary sanitary condition for all places. 

I'he Anopheles are, however, mere car- 
riers of the malaria parasite, and not its 
progenitors. How do they spread the disease 
far and wide ? It is now known to malaria 
experts that mosquitoes do not travel long 
distances. If 1 remember aright, their 
journeys are confined to a radius of half a 
mile. If so, how did they bring the disease 
to Bengal ? How did they carry it to the 
Pan jab ? Did they catty it by successive 
relays? Or did they travel in railway 
trains ? We know mosquitoes like ver- 
min are not rare occupants of railway car- 
riages. And given the conditions favour- 
able for their life and multiplication they 
may form colonies in distant new lands. 
Once the place is found suitable for the 
breeding of the malaria parasite, it 
doomed. Both the towns of Midnapur and 
Bankura are situated on la terite soil, and 
both have railways. But while Bankura is 
still almost free from malaria, Midnapur hav- 
ing a canal is not. The town of Puri must 
have been visited by malaria patients from a 
Bengal. Yet it remained free from malaria 
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up till the railway line to it was opened. 
Within the last three or four years the town 
has been more and more subject to malaria. 
The question may be asked : Why the parts 
of Orissa which have canals, high level 
canals, have escaped malaria ? It maybe 
the railway line (opened about ten years 
ago) has not yet had sufficient time to 
produce its effect, or there may be something 
peculiar to the soil which does not favour 
malaria. The latter explanation seems to 
be correct. Plague, which is believed to be 
connected with the Soil, has not found the 
land of Orissa suitable for its home. The east 
coast of the Madras Presidency, where there 
are canals and railway lines, are free both 
from plague and malaria. I'he sandy soil of 
the tracts may have something to do with 
the absence of the diseases. Western Bengal, 
which has a clayey soil, has been more 
subject to malaria thap Eastern Bengal. 

Malaria experts tell us to kill the carriers 
of malaria by sprinkling kerosene on the 
breeding water. Mosquitoes breed in ponds 
and other stagnant water, and the larvoe 
pass their life there. Kerosene oil kills the 
larva;. The remedy seems so simple that 
one living in towns wonders why it is not 
universally applied. The suggestion of 
such a remedy, like that of cutting away 
jungles, however, raises a smile in the faces 
of simple villagers. They say that they 
cannot do without paddy, and paddy is a 
water-loving plant. They cannot drain their 
paddy fields dry, which may have a dressing 
of manure too ; for they must raise the crop. 
Neither can they flood with kerosene ex- 
tensive fields with an immense number of 
small plots. Paddy fields surround home- 
steads, which in the crop season look like 
so many islands in a vast sheet of water. 
Again, is it possible to make a distinction 
between jungles and vegetation due to 
crops ? Is it possible to turn villages into 
towns? I doubt whether any one with a 
practical knowledge of the rural areas in 
Bengal ever seriously suggested the applica 
tion of kerosene or the denudation of land 
of its vegetation. 1 do not under-estimate 
the value of the discovery, which is likely 
to be of great service ip..,. towns; but some- 
thing more practieab*^ |h|!A tkc' application 
of kerosene, or the b^editig of fishes which 
may devour mosqv^b larvae, or the clear- 
ing away of jungles ^ arc the 


diurnal homes of mosquitoes, is wanted for 
villages, 

I need not say anything about the use 
of quinine in malaria. Recently a doctor 
in the Panjab with a practical head has 
calculated the .quantity that would be 
required to dose the entire population of 
the country. Even if the world’s supply of 
quinine were increased to meet the enor- 
mous demand, would it do good to the 
physique of the people ? Koch once drew 
the attention of medical men to the abuse 
of quinine among the white population 
of Africa. Apart from the evil effects 
on our system of a continued use of quinine, 
it has been, though only the other day, 
admitted by medical gentlemen that its use 
as a prophylactic is doubtful. 

Having rapidly surveyed the malaria 
question from the point of view of medical 
men and the suffering qeople, 1 beg to 
suggest that it is not conferences of 
medical men that are needed, at this stage. 
The whole question of the life-history of 
the disease in India has to be investigated. 
We need the services ot patient workers 
at the problem, workers who take delight 
in research, and not of those who are busy 
professional physicians. Without meaning 
offence it may be safely stated that the 
etiology of a disease cannot be handled 
by a medical man unless he has devoted 
a long time to it and has the ability 
and opportunity to study it in its various 
phases. It is just like many other questions 
that affect us. Because he is senior in 
rank, or because he has an extensive 
practice in a town, it does not follow 
that a man is competent to advice the 
people on a matter so serious and com- 
plicated as malaria. Climatology is a 
science as yet practically unknown in 
India ; yet we read of marked improvements 
effected in the sanitary condition of other 
countries by well-devised systems of drain2|,ge 
and in some cases by plantation. Take the 
city of Calcutta, the metropolis' of India, 
where medical men of all grades are plenti- 
ful. We find that certain parts of the city 
are dotted red in maps issued by the 
Municipality, shewing the parts subject to 
malaria. Has any attempt been made to 
trace the cause? Has the local climatology 
been studied ? The first question therefore 
that should engage the attention of medical 
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experts is whether the rpalaria I parasite is merits of rivers, little thinking that thev 
a true parasite living only in the*i»4jiood of are after all a mixed blessing, rather a 
human beings, or if it can lead a sort of curse under a temporary disguise, if not 
dormant life in humid soil. This is not an constructed with a full knowledge of the 
easy question to solve, and Kochs and sanitary conditions involved, 

Metchnikoffs are not plentiful anywhere. About fifty years, two generations, have 
Yet before an attempt requiring lavish passed awa)'' since the appearance of 
expenditure of money is made to attack malaria in Bengal. Suppose it is allowed 
an enemy, a wise man desires to be fully to take its course unimpeded as at present, 
acquainted with its life history. We do not Will it spend itself in another generation 
yet know how it is that people get the or two ? Will Bengal reassume its former 
disease as if all on a sudden where there health and the people, who are obliged 
were no malaria patients before. Is the to seek towns through dread of malaria 
parasite taken from the patients who have in villages, find once more, to the benefit 
recovered? Does it pass a resting stage in of the race, village life better than town 
the bodies of the mosquitoes and come into life ? Larger causes, of which we ihave 

activity when the conditions become no idea, may yet be working to this 

favourable? What becomes of the parasite end, and the present cycle, one among 
in summer when the patients as a rule an infinite number the world has 
recover from their previous attacks? Such already seen, may come to an end even if 
questions as these have to be answered if nothing be done to i^ccelerate it. Malaria 

one has to proceed to eradicate the disease. has lost its former severity, and it is seldom 

It is no use blaming the mosquitoes, which that it breaks out in an epidemic form in 

are not a new creation, and organising a its old homes. 'I'he present generation 

campaign against them, when the parasite seems to have inherited immunity from the 

may comfortably live elsewhere. Seek out disease from malaria-stricken parents and 

the enemy first, learn its secrets if you can, also from inoculation in early life. The 
and then suggest the best way to kill it. disease is, however, still there," and makes 
We have separate departments of meteoro- itself felt by attacking a new comer. There 

logy and geology, of sanitation and engineer- are fewer births and more deaths than 

ing. Each department is Working along before, and the public have been shaken 

its prescribed route, more or less independent from torpor by the blunt figures of census 

of the others. Yet questions like these statistics. A renowned doctor in Calcutta 
require their combined ^ ' -j- for declared some time ago that fifty per cent, 

investigation by larger minds kept free from of malaria patients have incipient phthisis, 
routine and office work. I do not in the and we daily see how pneumonia in 
least mean to insinuate that the gentlemen malarious districts proves fatal in almost 
advising us to clear up ponds choked with all cases. We are orientals, patience is 
weeds or destroy jungles from the neighbour- our motto ; and we would have rested 
hood of habitations, or to use quinine content with our fate, had not a civilised 
ireely in cases of malaria attacks, 'are Government with scientific bureaus taken 
not competent observers of the conditions of charge of the country. Phe sanitation of a 
the disease. Nor do I suggest that irriga- province is not a thing to be improved by 
tion canals and railway lines and the isolated and individual efforts. It is a 
hundred other means of improving the question of life and death, and it behoves 
economic condition of the country are to our Government and the observant and 
be stopped lest malaria cOmes in. A thoughtful public to settle it before it is 
modern man claiming to be called too late. Fifty years have surely been a 
civilised miast learn to control nature so that long time to come to an understanding of 
he may be benefited by its laws. To control the problem, and it is little comfort to be 
nature one has to go with it and not told to wait antLicu^ait for the next cycle, 
against it. People clamour for embank- 
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1 . 

T he literary man has this advantage 
over the painter, that all those to 
whom he appeals, themselves use 
words, spoken or written, to express their 
feelings: while of educated men, compara- 
tive!;^ few are accustomed to express 
their feelings in a language of form and 
colour. Hence the existence of the art- 
critic. In so far as he merely provides the 
public with opinions which they may 
safely regard as ‘correct’, and so destroys 
that public’s already small capacity for 
independent thought, his function is 
exceedingly pernicious. But there is 
another kind of art interpretation, in which 
the critic, by translating the language of 
the painter, to the extent of what is possible, 
into that of the writer, assists others to 
acquire by degrees the same direct under- 
standing of the painter’s language that he 
himself possesses. This last sort of art- 
criticism, exemplified, to give a single 
instance, by the writings of Huskin, demands 
of the critic that he should he himself an 
artist in his own art of writing: it is not 
necessary that he should be a painter we 
have presupposed that he understands the 
work of painter-artists. Few painters are 
themselves able to write well about their 
own art : that is the work for the servants 
of artists, the true art-critics who interpret. 
Even these interpreters find few to hear them ; 
for here, as in every kind of education, the 
qualification of the chela is not less essential 
than the qualification of the guru. 

It is with this conception of art-criticism 
as a high calling that I write these notes 
‘About Pictures.’ I have been so frequent- 
ly called upon to interpret or explain a 
picture or to indicate its good or bad points 
that it may be worthwhile to use some of 
the experience gained thus, anvCL-gained in 
constant thinking about picti/res, in the 
tiiscussion of some comnion difficulties, 

In the first .pl’ace \ bf 

realised that each art, wHilther ^ of 



painting, music, sculpture, dance or 
poetry cannot be perfectly translated or 
explained in the language of any other art. 
Those only fully understand, to whom the 
artist can appeal directly in his own 
language. The understanding of that 
language is largely a matter of natural 
gifts, which may be present or not — as the 
artist ‘is born’, so also must his public be 
born. That is, it is impossible to popula- 
rise the greatest art, although truly 
popular or folk-art is often great. ^ But 
that is another story, for the ‘folk’ are 
often artists collectively : with the ‘public’ 
it is otherwise. For them it is necessary 
to paint the obvious in stripes. Nevertheless 
it is possible to cultivate the gift of under- 
standing, however small its germ. The 
first essential to this cultivation is sincerity— 
the courage of personal appreciation, apart 
from what may be fashionable art, or 
approved as correct. 

Thus, we should neither accept the 
popular art of the Annual Royal Academies 
or Simla Exhibitions as necessarily great 
because it has passed a jury of ‘experts’: 
nor should we reject some older or less 
known art as barbarous (as i8th century 
England rejected Gothic, or suburban 
India rejects Asiatic art) because it i.** not 
fashionable to admire it. We shall each, 
for ourselves, be right, when we have found 
that art, or kind of art, which best expresses 
our own innermost and best self. I say 
for ourselves, because there are difterent 
kinds of art— as Pravrittic and Nivrittic— 
which are necessary to different tempera- 
ments and different stages of development. 
The first great difficulty in bringing together 
the artist and the modern public depends 
upon what may be called the ‘fallacy of 
illusion’. This fallacy consists m supposing 
that that art is greatest whlc'h most closely 
resembles some object or objects regarded 
as the model. The painter is supposed to 
sit down with a model and a canvas and tp 
have succeeded best when he has made one 


7 
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as nearly as possible resemble the other. 
Tbis is the reverse of art. Art consists in 
changing things we see or feel directly, 
or think >we see or feel, into something else. 
The basic principle of all the arts is the 
same in this respect. Suppose we desire to 
embody some mood of grief or joy in music 
or in poetry — we do not consider that music 
or poetry most expressive which when we 
heard can be most easily mistaken for actual 
sobbing or laughter. Gramophone transcripts 
from life would not be music or poetry. 
Now, painting is a kind of visible poetry and 
just as the words of a poem are conventions 
for the expression of certain ideas, so certain 
arrangements of form and colour are con- 
ventions, which are used as means of ex- 
pression, and it is as absurd to ask for 
imitation in the one as in the other. 

The method of photographic criticism 
arises from the false conception of the 
relation of science to art. Many persons 
for instance base their judgment at once on 


the relative knowledge of perspective 
apparent in the older artists* pictures. But 
it 18 very possible for a picture in perfectly 
correct perspective to be worthless, and for 
a picture in which the perspective is quite 
wrong, to be very great. like all 

a rts, is coricerned with 
than represen tati 6h“;"“ahd'scteno^^ 
use to art when it aids in expresskm. Too 
great a concern with matters such as 
perspective, or with details of archaeological 
accuracy (another matter of common criti- 
cmt\) often actually hinders expression, and 
then we are even worse off than if the artist 
had known less (scientifically). What Is 
essential is, that he*!4iould feel ; forVt is 
born of passion, no# of (empirical) 
knowledge. It is concfjmed with rasa, 
more than with line and rule. As none can 
learn to be a poet by the study of prosody, 
so none can learn to be an artist by the 
study of perspective. 

Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 


“INDIA UNDER RIPON“^” 


In details this book severely criticises the British 
adminisf ration of India, finds fault with Anglo-Indian 
officials and non -officials, makes very unfavorable 
comments on the policy and methods of the Foreign 
Office in India, particularly on the way in which 
Berar was acquired, but it is on the whole in favour 
of the continuance of British rule in India and of the 
army being entirely officered by British officers as it 
is at present. We note here that even Mr. 

Valentine Chirol of the Times is in favour of admitting 
Indians to the commissioned ranks of the Indian 
army. 

Deeply interesting are the author’s pen pictures of 
Indian notables, Hindu, Musalman and Parsi. 
Some of the present-day bosses of the Moslem 
League fare very badly at the author's hands. The 
book gives the author’s scheme of self-government for 
India and his scheme for a Mohammedan Univer- 
sity for India. 

We reprod'icc below two long extracts, to give the 
reader some idea of the author's impros-lon.s of the 
Native Stales and of British India. We will not irtake 
many comments. Here we shall only say that the 
theory of the drain of India’s wealth into Gre*t Britain 
propounded here by the author is at present stated 
to Iw false hy high -placed officials. No doubt they 

• India under Ripon. A Private Diary by Wilfrid 
ScaWen Blum, continued from his "^ret History 
of the Kngli.sh occ^ion of %ypt,'VX. Fisher Unwin, 
London, Addphi Terrace, rotf, net. 


will ere long give us their reasons and facts, in full 
detail for disputing the correctness of this theory, 
in support of which many most emii>ent moderate poli- 
ticians of India, like Rammohun Roy, Dadabhai Naoroji 
and R. C. Dutt, have written elaborately with proofs. 
Of the Native States the author writes as follows 
"There is an interest attaching to these Native States 
which is twofold for the political observer. They 
present in the first place a picture, instructive if not 
entirely accurate, of the India of past, days, and so 
serve in some measure Jis landmarks and records of 
the changes for good and evil our rule has caused. 
And secondly, they afford indications of the real 
capacity for self-government possessed by the indige- 
nous races. 

"When one has seen a native coui^, with its old- 
world etiquettes, its order^ official hierarchies, and 
its fixed notions, one learns something, which no 
amount of reading csould teach, about the tradition 
of paternal government long swept away in Madras 
and Bengal, One recognbes how much there was 
that was good in the past in the harmonious rela- 
tions of governors and governed, in the personal 
connection of princes and peoples, in the tolerance 
which gave to each ca.ste and creed its recognixed 
osition in the stx-ial family. One is surpriaed to 
nd how itatuVnIli .such adverse elements as the 
Hindu Brahmin and the Mdhammedan ndbleman 
lay ^own together under, a system which precluded 
clas8 rivalrf, and how tolerant opinion was in all the 
practical cMialls frf life. One docs not. readily imagine 
■ K ' 
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fitttn the mere teaching of history the reason which 
should place a Mussulman from hucknow in com-* 
iTiund of the army of a Rajput prince, or a Hindu 
suiicsman in the position of vizier to a Niaam of the 
Deccan. Yet seeing, one understands these things, 
and one recognizes in them Something of the natural 
law existing between “the creatures of the flood and 
field'’ which makes it impossible “their strife should 
last." In the traditional life of ancient India there 
was an astonishing tolerance now changed m intoler- 
ance, an astonishing order in face of occasional 
disorder, and a large material contentment which 
neither war nor the other insecurities of life perma- 
nently affected. It is impossible, too, after having 
visited a native court, to maintain that the Indian 
natives are incapable of indigenous government. The 
fact which proves the contrary exists too palpably 
before one’s eyes. The late Sir Salar Jung was as 
disiinc^y a statesman as Lawrence or Dalhousie ; 
and among the Mahrattas there are not a few diwans 
to he found in office capable of discharging almost 
any public function. 

“At the same time it is abundantly clear that in all 
that constitutes intellectual life the India of old 
days, as represented in the still independent States, 
was far more than a century behind the India of 
our day. Mental culture is at the lowest ebb in the 
capitals of the native princes. 'Fhey possess neither 
schools on any large plan, nor public libraries, nor 
are books printed in them nor newspapers published. 

I was astonished to find how in the centre of busy 
intellectual India large flourishing towns were to be 
found completely isolated from all the world, ab- 
sorbed in their own local affairs, and intellectually 
asleep. At certain of the native courts history is 
still represented by the reciter of oral traditions, 
letters by the court poet, and science by professors 
of astrology ; while the general politics of the Empire 
hardl)’ ;iffect, even in a remote degree, the mass of 
the unlettered citizens. Last winter’s storm over 
l.ord Ripon’s internal policy left the native Slates 
absolutely unmoved. There is both good and bad 
in this. 

[Whether the above paragraph is an .accurate picture 
of the intellectual condition of the Native Slates at the 
liniie when, more than 25 years ago, the author wrote 
il, we are not in a position to say. But we know it 
would not be a true picture now. For many native 
States possess colleges, high schools, primary schools 
and public libraries, and books and newspapers are 
published in some of them. In the matter of free 
and compulsory primary education some States are in 
advance of British India. For instance, there is no 
parallel in Britiish India to what is being done in iJaroda 
in the matter of rompuLory Lducation and Circulating 
l ibraries, as the .'"‘.lowirig fac;' will show : — 

“The working of the Cooipnlaory Education 
Code in Baroda in »ery interesting. In each 
village the Thlati and the Sohoo' master 

make a list of th* reeidents who have children 
under their care atsd' he schoolmaster publishes 
u otioes containing, illhe names. Paren ts are al lowed 
to aproal against the inclusion of any name, to 
the wahiwatdar, whose decision is ffual. Those 
whose children do not attend school within 30 days 
publication of the lists are fined up to one 
rupee a month according to the discretion of the 
W’ahiwatdar. The compulsory standard of edu- 


.cation has up to this been the third. A CdhtmiS- 
aiod has how recommended the raising of the 
standard to the fourth and has called for legislation 
(1) to prevent the employment of children of the 
school-going age in mills, factories, or in works 
of such a nature as to prevent attendance at 
school and (2) to increase penalties under the 
Child Marriage Act, so as to form a more satis- 
factory deterrant. (Oirls ha-e. to be in schools 
till their elev ’uth year).*’ 

“With the ultimate aim of spreading knowledge 
amongst the masses and of awakening their 
interest in and keeping them in touch with the 
intellectual and industrial movements going on 
in India and ther civilised countries, His High- 
a ss the Maharaja Saheb was pleased to sanction 
a handsome sum of *^8 30,000 for opening libraries 
and r ading rooms in villages where such facilities 
did not exist before. This sum was placed at the 
disposal of the Department, and a scheme was 
formulated indicating the lines on which the 
Government contribution was to be made It was 
sanctioned with a few additions and alterations 
here and there. The scheme, as a whole, is based 
mainly on three general principles, , (a) that 
Government should contribute as much as the 
people would collect but never exceeding Rs. 24 
every year, for the purchase of newspapers, jour- 
na1.s and periodica s. [h) that Government should 
supply to these institutions a set of books on 
Literature, Art and Science, etc., of the value 
of Rs. too provided the people collect and forward 
to the Vidyadhikari a subscription up to Rs. 100 
and (r) that the Libraries should remain the 
property of the public so long as they are main- 
tained in a state of efficienc* . If circumstances 
required the libraries to be closed, the books, etc., 
should become State property under the direct 
control of the headmaster of the local vernacular 
school. This was not all. It was also ordered 
that these new libraries should be supplied with 
such books as the Bht|shantar Store could spare. 
Under this special concession it has been roughly 
estimat d that each of these libraries .secures for 
itself books worth about Rs. 125 or more. Efforts 
are being made to popularise these new institutions 
and it is hoped that the interest created by them 
will be sustained. The local boards of the four 
divisions evince a very keen interest in the 
development of these institutions of public utility 
and make over a sum of about Rs. 2,900 for the 
purchase of newspapers for these infant nurseries 
of kn wledge. 

“As regards the progress made by these insti- 
tutions it may be observed with satisfaction that 
at the end o* the year Baroda division had in 
all 85 circulating libraries and 7 pure reading 
robms, while Kadi division had 39 circulating 
libraries, and as many as 8 reading rooms The 
numb^a of these institutions in Navsari and 
J» mreU districts were 5, 1 and 22, 11 respectively. 
Thus, there were in all 151 circulating libraries 
and 27 reading rooms making a grand total of 
L78 as against 160 of the pret^ing year/ Books 
have been supplied to most of these instituticeis 
and arrangements are being made for supplyihg 
them other books from the Bhashahtar Store. 
There are 25 villages, the people Of wfaleh have 
sent in their oohtribution 8 and orders are being 
issued to supply them the required books, etc. 
At the end of tb® year under report there were in 
all 172 libraries and orders have been issued to 
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supply each one of them with books worth Rs. 
225. Government spent Rs. 2,895-S»€iii;'>|9r buying 
books from the authors for these ihititutions. 
Thi.s amount together with Rs. 1, 80, the total 
contribution from the people brings the otal to 
Rs. 4,075-2-6. I he discount given by the authors 
amount to Rs. 1,176-10-6. Thus, the total amount 
of money spent after books comes up to Rs. 
6,251-13-0. The Bhashantar Store books have been 
given to 46 libraries Assuming that each of these 
^ libraries is given books of the value of Rs 125 
gratis from the Store, it can be said that the total 
value of books suppli d to all of them is wor h Rs. 
5,750 In all at the end of the year, there were 
books worth about Rs 27,725 in these libraries. It 
has already been said that the State spent Rs. 
2,895-2-6 for the purchase of books out of the ori- 
ginal grant of Rs. 30,000.” — Ed.^ M. R.] 

"With regard to their material prosperity, as con- 
trasted with British India, I can only speak of what 
I have seen. The territories of the native prince.s 
are for the most part not the most fertile tracts of 
India ; and one cannot avoid a suspicion that their 
comparative poverty has been the cause of their 
continued immunity from annexation, Nearly the 
whole of the rich irrigated ricclands of the peninsula 
are now British territory ; and the estates of the 
Nizam, and the two great Mahratta princes Holkar 
and Scindia, comprise a large amount of uutille<l 
jungle. The.se countries possess no seaports or 
navigable rivers, anti their arable tracts are not of 
the first order of productiveness, while the Rajput 
rinces are lords of districts almost wholly desert, 
t would be, therefore, misleading to compare the 
material wealth of the peasantry in any of the.se 
States with those of Bengal or the rich lands of the 
Madras coast, for the conditions of lift? in them are 
not the same. But, poor land compared with poor 
land, I think the comparison would not be unfavour- 
able to the native States. I w.is certainly struck in 
passing from the Briti.sh Deccan below Raicbore 
into the Nizam’s Deccan with certain signs of better 
condition in the latter. Most of the Nizani’.s villages 
contain something in the shape of a stone house 
belonging to the headman. The flocks of goats, 
alone found in the Madras Presidency, are repl.aced 
by flocks of sheep ; and one sees fiere and there a 
farmer d'l'u his labourers on hor.seback, a 

sight t' <„ B-: D.-ccan never show.s. In the few 

villages of the Nizam which I entered I found at 
least this advantage over the others, that there was 
no debt, while I was assured that the mortality during 
the great Deccan famine w.a.s far les.s .severe in the 
Nizam’s than in her Majesty’s territory. ^ 

"It must not, however, be supposed that in any of 
the native States the ancient economy of India has 
beert preserved in its integrity. Free trade ha.s not 
spared them more than the rest. Their traditional 
industries have equally been ruined, and they suffer 
equally from the salt monopoly ; while in some of 
them the British system of assessing the land revenue 
at its utmost rate, and levying the taxes in coin, has 
been adopted to the advantage of the revenue and 
the disadvantage of the peasant. On the whole the 
af^ricultural condition of the Hyderabad territory 
seemed to me a little, a very little, better than that 
of its neighbour, the Madras Deccan, and I believe 
it is a fact that it is attracting immigrants from across 


the border. The Ra|pnt State of U1 war, where 1 
•also made some inquiries, was represented to me as 
being considerably more favourably asse.sse<l than 
British Kajputana. 

"The best administered districts of India would 
seem to bt those where a native prince has had the 
good fortune to secure the co-operation of a really 
good English assessor, allowing him to assess the 
land, not with a view to immediately increased 
revenue, but the true profit of the people. Such an- 
to be found in some of the Rajput principalities, whero 
the agricultural class is probably happier, though 
living on a poor soil, than in any other part of India; 
for the asse.ssor, freed from the neces.sity which besets 
him in British territory of raising a larger revenue 
than the district can quite afford, and having no 
personal interest to .serve by .severity, allows his 
kindlier instincts to prevail, and becomes — what he 
might be everywhere in India — a protector # 0 ! the 
people. 1 trust that it is understood by this time 
that I arn far from affirming that Englishmen are 
incapable of administering India to its profit. W'liai 
Ido say is that selfish interests and the interests of ;i 
selfish Covernment prevent them from so doing under 
the present .system in Briti.sh territory. Thus it is 
certain that the Berar province of Hyderabad iinch'i 
Briti.sh administration lias prospered exceedingly; 
and its prosperity affords prt'cisely that exra.'ption.il 
in.slance which |)roves the general rule of iinpoverish- 
incnt. What may probably be affirmed without any 
risk of error is that the best administered districts o! 
the native Stales ;tre also the best administered ol 
all India. 

‘'With regiird to the town population, I found tin- 
few independent native capitals which I visited ex- 
hibiting signs of well-being in the inhabitants absent 
in places of the same calibre under British rule. 
With the e.Nceptlon of Bombay, whicli is excep- 
tionally floui ishing, the native quarter, I'ven in tlu- 
Presidency towns, has everywhere in British India 
a squalid look. The "Black rown" of Madras re- 
minds one di.sagreeably of Westminster and the 
Seven Dials: and there is extieme native misery 
concealed behind the grandeur of the European 
houses in Cfalcutla. 'I'hc inland cities are decidedly 
in decay. I.ucknow and Delhi, onee such famou.s 
capitals, are shrunk to mere shadows of their former 
selves; and there is a distrustful attitude atKJut their 
inhabitants which a stranger cannot fail to notice. 
The faces of the inhabitants everywhere in Northern 
India are those of men con-sekms of a presence 
hostile to them, as in a conquered city. In the 
capitals of the native .States, on the contrary, there 
is nothing of all this, and the change in the aspect 
of the natives, as one passes from British to native 
rule, is mo.st noticeable. The Hyderabadis especiall} 
have a well-fed look not commonly found in the in- 
land towns, and are quite the best dressed townsmen 
of India. There is a bu.stle and iCheerfulne.ss about this 

city, and a fearless attitude In the crowd, which is a 

relief to the traveller after the submis.sive silence oi 
the British populations. Elephants, camels, horse- 
men— all is movement and life in Hyderabad ; and 
as one passes along one realizes for the first time 
the idea of India as it was in the days When it wa.s 
still the centre of the world’s wealth and mag- 
nificence. That these gay externals may conceal a 
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b^^ckground of poverty is possible— Enj^lish officials 
.ilTirm that they do so ; but at least it is better thus 
(lian that there should be no gaiety at all, nor other 
evidence of well-being than in the bungalows of a 
lureign cantonment. 

"Nor is the cause of the better condition far to 
Hffk. Whatever revenue the native court may 
raise from the people is spent amongst the people. 
The money does not leave the country, but cir- 
culates there; and even where the profusion is 
most irrationfil, something of the pleasure of the 
spending remains, and is shared in and enjoyed by 
all, down to the poorest. In Briti.sh India the tama- 
slias of governors-general and lieutenant-governors 
inierest no one but the aides-de-camp and their 
friends ; and a large portion of the revenue goes 
clean away every year, to the profit of other lands 
and other peoples. 

"Of* the administration of justice in the native 
Stales I had no opportunity of ftn ining an accurate 
opinion, but I am willing to believe that it is less 
satisfactory in these than in British India. The 
only advantage that 1 could distinctly recognize in 
compensation was, what I have already mentioned, 
the absence of the Ci\ il Courts, which are so loudly 
complained of in the lattiu' on account of th(‘ cn- 
comagement tlu'v j»i\'e to usury, If is worth re- 
peating that llu' only villages 1 found free from 
debt in India wer<‘ m the Nizam's territory. With 
ihis exception, if is probalile that British justice is 
better everywhere than "native’' justice, .and there 
is certainly not the same elieek e.\er{ isetl in a native 
Stale by public opinion over the doingv of magis- 
trates and judges. In all this the native Slates .are 
far behind the Imperial system, for the despotic 
form of rule is llie only one recognized in any of 
them, Hindu or Mohammedan, and there is no 
machinery b)' which <iffu:ial injustice can be inquired 
into or controlled. The ideas of liberty are spread- 
ing slovvh' in India, and the native States are hardly 
yet touched by them," Pp. 2()()-305. 

Of British India he writes: — 

"Unless 1 ha\c wholly failed to make m) reasoning 
clear, readers of these essays wall by this lime 
have under.slood that, in answim to llte question 
propounded at the outset of this inquiry — namely, 
whether the connection belwetm England and India 
is of profit to the Indian people; and to the further 
question whether the Indian people regard it as of 
profit — I have come to conclusions on the whole 
favourable to that connection. 

"My argument, in a few words, h.as been this: 
seeking the balance of good and evil, I have found, 
on the one hand, a vast economic disturbance, 
caused partly by the selfish commercial policy of the 
I'mglish Government, partly by the no less selfish 
expenditure of the English official class. 

"I have found the Indian peasantry poor, in some 
districts to starvation, deeply in debt, and w’ithoul 
die means of improving their position ; the wealth 
accumulated in a few great cities and in a few rich 
hands ; the public revenue spent to a large extent 
abroad, and by an absentee Government. I have 
been unable to; convince my.self that the India of 
is not a poorer country, take it altogether, 
dian it was a hundred years ago, when we first 






began to manage its finances. 1 believe, in common 
with all native economists, that its modern system 
of finance is unsound, that far too large a revenue is 
raised from the land, and that it is only maintained 
at its present high figure by drawing on what may 
be called the capital of the country, namely, the 
material welfare of the agricultural clas.s — probably, 
too, the productive power of the soil, 1 find 
a large public debt, and foresee further financial 
difficulties. 

"Again, I find the ancient organization of society 
broken up, the interdependence of class and class 
disturbed, the simple customary law of the East re- 
placed by a complicated jurisprudence imported from 
the West, increased powers given to the recovery of 
debt, and consequently increased facilities of litiga- 
tion and usury. Also great centralization of power in 
the h.'jnds of officers dail)' more and more automatons 
and less and less interested in the special districts 
they administer. In a word, new machinery replacing, 
on many points disadvaniageoiisly, the old. 1 do 
not say that all these things are unprofitable, but they 
are not natural to the country, and are costly out of 
proportion to their elTect of good. India has appeared 
to me at best in the light of a large e.stale which has 
been experimented on by a series of Scotch bailiffs, 
who have all gone aw.iy rich. Everything is ver)’ 
sfieniifii , very trim, and very new, especially the 
bailiff’s own hou-^e ; but the l.'irms can only be worked 
now by skilled labourers and at enormous expense ; 
while a huge capital lias been sunk, and the accounts 
won’t liear looking into. 

"On the tillier side, 1 have found an end put to 
the internecine wars of former days, peace cstab- 
li.shed, security for life given, and a settled order of 
things on which men can count. I have never 
heard a n.'ilive of India underrate the advantage of 
this, nor of the corresponding enfranchisement of 
th(‘ mind from the Iiondage in which it used to lie. 
A certain atmosphere ol political freedom is neces- 
sary for intellectual growth. Where men were liable 
to fine, imprisonment, and death for their opinions 
there c ould be no gc neral advance of ideas, and the 
want of personal liberty bad for centuries held India 
in mental chains. No one had dared to think more 
wisely than his fellows, or, doing so, had speedily 
been stopped by force from teaching it to others. 
[I'his was probably true of the dark days just 
preceding the establishment of British rule in India. 
But we hope the autlior does not suggest that this is a 
correct description of Pre- British India in all 
or most periods of her history. — A'd. J/. /?.] 
But under English rule, with all its defects, thought 
has been free, and men who dared to think have kept 
their heads, so that a generation has sprung up to 
whom liberty of opinion has seemed natural, and 
with it has come courage. The Indians in the towns 
are now highly educated, write books, found news- 
papers, attend meetings, make tours of public lectures, 
think, speak, and argue fearlessly, [T his was written 
before the Curzon regime and the passing of the 
Seditious Meeting's Acts and the Pdlice and the press 
laws of recent years. — £!d. M. fi.\ and an immense 
revival of intellectual and moral energy has been ‘the 
result. It IS hot a small thing, .igain, that the gross 
licence of the old princely courts has given place to 
a more healthy life — that crime in high places is no 
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longer common ; that sorcery, i)()''*onin|4, domestic 
murder, and lives of senseless drnr.iviiy aw dis- 
appearing; that the burning of widows has been 
abolished^ and ' is now being 
agitated against* 1 hese things are distinct gains, 
which np candid Englishman, any more than do the 
candid natives, would dream of underrating. And, 
as 1 have said before, they supply that element of 
hope which contains in the “per contra" of gain to 
be .set in the balance against India's loss through 
England. 

would, therefore, be more than rash for Indian 
patriotism to condemn the English connection. Nor 
does it yet condemn it. There is hardly, I believe, 
an intelligent and single-minded man in the three 
Presidencies who would view with complacency the 
prctepect of immediate separation for his country from 
the English Crown. To say nothing of dangers from 
without, there arc dangers from within well recognized 
by all. The Indians are no single race ; they profess 


no one creed, they speak no one language . h:j«l \ 
civilized as portions pf their socioiy are, ii mn., ■ . 
within its borders portions wholly savage. There are 
trihes in all the hills Still armed with spear and shield, 
and the bulk of the peaceful agricultural population 
is still in the rudest ignorance. The work of educa- 
tion is not yet complete, or the need of protection 
passed. All recogoize this, and with it the necessity 
for India still of an armed Imperial rule. Were 
this withdrawn, it is certain at least that the present 
civilized political .structure could not endure, and it 
is exceedingly doubtful whether any other could be 
found to take its place. I do not myself see in what 
way the issue of a rupture could be made profitable 
to the Indian nations, nor do I understand that the 
exchange from Engli.sh to another foreign rule would 
improve their condition." Pp. 305-309. 

The book is a serious effort to state the pros and 
cons of British and Native rule and ought to b® read 
by all Englishmen and educated Indians. 


GENERAL ASPECT AND NATURAL RESOURCES 
OF CHINA 


C HINA or the Cele.stial Empire, as it is 
termed by the children of the soil, is 
divided into eighteen provinces. 
Each is governed by a separate Governor 
or Tsoong-to. The name China, Sina or 
Tsina is derived from the Tsin Dynasty, 
A.D. 260. The climate of the country 
is highly salubrious, though extreme heat 
and cold prevail. Perhaps no country in 
the world is on the whole more favored in 
point of climate than China. There are no 
mountains of a very remarkable height. 
The whole surface Is varied in elevation. 
The two principal rivers Yangtse-Kiang and 
Yellow water nearly the whole country of 
China and occupy a very high place from 
the geographical point of view. These two 
rivers have taken their origin in Kokonor, 
the country between China and Tibet, at 
a small distance from each other. The 
Empire abounds in safe harbours. 

The Grand Canal. 

There is a canal called the Imperial canal 
dug during the reign of Koblai Khan, one 
of the ablest emperors of China of the 
Mongol I'artar Dynasty. It is no less wonder- 
ful than the noted great wall of China. 
This grand canal is 600 miles long and 
plays an important part in irrigation. It 


takes forty days to navigate it in its full 
length. 

The Great Wall. 

The Great Wall of China, which is one 
of the wonders of the world, was built by 
Chy-houngty, the first universal sovereign 
of China, about 200 years before the com- 
mencement of the Christian era or rather 
more than 2,000 years ago, to check the 
Tartar invasion. It bounds the whole north 
of China along the frontiers of three Prov- 
inces extending from the shore of the 
Gulf of Pechili to Western 'I'artary. It is 
1500 miles long and it required ten years for 
ten thousand men to complete this monu- 
mental work of human labour. It has been 
estimated that the materials used for this 
monstrous wall are sufficient to surround 
the whole globe in its largest circle. The 
main body of the wall consists of an 
earthen mound having on each side walls 
of masonry and brick and terraced by plat- 
forms of square bricks. The height of the 
wall is seventy-five feet, the thickness 
at the base is thirty feet diminishing to 
eighteen at the top. It was constructed 
over the ridges of the highest hills, brought 
down into valleys, carried over the rivers 
on arches and was doubled in some 
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important passes. Moreover many towers 
at distances of about one hundred yards 
were built. The towers on the wall are 
about thirty feet high. In some places they 
are of two-storied and thirty-five feet or 
thereabouts high. The bricks of China are 
usually of bluish color, so are they in this 
case. These are fifteen inches long, half of 
that in width and four inches thick. About 
the color of the bricks Dr. Abel made some 
experiments and as a result found that the 
Chinese clay for bricks being red at first, 
burns blue. The once wondrous wall has 
now been in a sad state of dilapidation 
and r^in. The readers may have some idea 
from the pictures, given in the last number, 
of the wall as it is built over the hills and 
plains with the nice looking towers. 

During the reign of this emperor another 
event took place. He ordered that all the 
books hitherto written including that of 
Confucius should be burnt down. Many 
tried to save the books through excessive 
zeal, but upwards of 400 persons were 
burned at the attempt. Some say that the 
reason of his so doing was that he wanted 
to be first sovereign of any fame without 
any previous record. 

Tientsin may be considered the next im- 
portant town to Pekin. It is situated on the 
bank of Peiho. Immense piles or hills of 
salt may be seen here on the opposite bank 
of Peiho. This is a salt depot. There are 
a Chinese University and a naval College. 
This is an important trading place. The 
native city is surrounded with high walls 
almost as big as those of Pekin. 

Flower may be seen in abundance in this 
country. Chrysanthemums grow plenti- 
fully. The camphor tree is commonly found. 
The best green tea is produced in the 
district of Hoey-chow-foo. The soil on 
which it is grown is best suited to the 
purpose of making porcelain, as well. 
King te-ching, the most noted place for 
nianiifacturing porcelain lies eastward of 
the Poyang lake. The two provinces of 
^hekeang and Keang-nan are famous for 
silk production. The province of Fokien 
‘Chiefly supplies the Emperor with war-vessels 
sailors as well as trading junks. This 
is a great country for the black teas. 

The Portuguese first adopted the name 
tea, which is the staple production ol 
^ fiina, from Macao, and the English torn 


Amoj. Ch, is pronounced like T, in this 
province and hence the name chea has 
been turned into tea. The province of Yunan 
abounds in metals and other valuable mine- 
rals. The Yangtsekiang in this part of its 
course, is named Kinsha* or golden-sanded, 
as gold is found in its sands of the rivers. 

There is a coal mine at Tongshan, 
Ginseng, a famous wild plant, is gathered 
at Kirin, a province bordering Corea on 
the north. To this plant the Chinese 
attribute wonderful properties and the 
Emperor has a monopoly of it. In curing 
certain diseases the Chinese physicians say 
it is like heavenly nectar and an infallible 
remedy. 

Shanghai, a seaport near the mouth of 
the Yangtse-Kiang, is the most famous trad- 
ing place of all on the coast. The place 
is very beautiful and is styled by the English 
as “little London.” The streets, &c. are 
broad and kept in such a nice condition 
that a pin can be picked out. It is far 
superior to Calcutta, 

A kind of petroleum which the Chinese 
burn in lamps and call She-Yew or stone- 
oil, is distilled from some rocks near the 
city of Yen-gan-foo in Shensy. 

Kuangtun or Canton is one of the first- 
class trading places. The view of the city 
from the r ver is picturesque but the cleanli- 
ness of the place is far from satisfactory. 
Many people reside in boats permanently. 
They seem to be cut off from any social 
connection with the city people. One may 
consider them altogether separate and 
created as such by God from the people 
of the land They seem to have no con- 
nection with the townsmen. They are born 
in the boat and die in it. Innumerable 
junks manned by women can be seen float- 
ing hither and thither on the river. Some 
jocosely call these boats flower gardens 
on the Water. In the evening when the 
lamps are lighted in these boats the scenery 
presented to one’s eyes can better be ima- 
gined than described. In short, one can feast 
one’s eyes on those floating flower gardens. 
Some gourds are attached to the children 
on boats to save them from being drowned. 
On landing we were greeted by rtumerous 
trades-people who were busy with their 
commodities. The name and description 
of goods a shopkeeper sells, are writ ten on 
a board hung in front of every shop. The 
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honesty of the shopkeeper is ^rticularly 
mentioned in each case. We saW some 
Mohamedan Mosques in the city. Some 
old Chinese Mahomedans were introduced 
to us by our interpreter. They are com- 
municative and good-tempered. They 
recited some Persian verses with a peculiar 
tone and accent, very interesting to listen 
to, though we could not understand a word 
of the same. 

Hongkong is at the same latitude with 
that of Calcutta. It is a beautiful seaport 
town situated in a valley. The Peak Tram 
of this place is worth mentioning. It is 
connected by a thick electric wire chord 
underneath the car, being provided with 
electric bells. When one goes up another 
comes down. The electric machine room is 
on the top of the hill. On ascending the 
peak we had a full view of the city beneath. 
The ships at anchor seem so many jolly 
boats on the sea, very nice to look at. 
There are a hotel and Governor’s summer 
residence on the peak. The Government 
garden of Hongkong is worth seeing. Just 
after dusk when the street lights are lit up 
it seems that so many stars are strewn 
over the hills. Really a picturesque sight. 

The Chinese sea is notorious for its 
destructive typhoons. 

Agriculture is the great pursuit of the 
people and supports a teeming population. 
Rice is the staple food and chief production 


of the country. Wheat and other cereals 
are cultivated as well but the prolific yield 
of rice supports relatively a greater popu- 
lation. Opium cultivation is largely made. 
There are sixty varieties of bamboo in 
China. Almost all the articles of every 
day life are made out of it. It is as 
essential to the Chinese as Iron is to other 
nations. Of its various uses 1 shall write 
in my next article in an elaborate 
manner. Mulberry trees are largely planted 
in Chekeang, which is as famous for the 
production of silk as Keang*nan. Clo.se to 
the opulent town of Hang-chow is situated 
the famous lake Syhoo, about six ^miles 
in circumference. This extensive sheet of 
water is almost covered with junks 
and barges. The wellknown port of 
Ningpo is situated on the coast. There is 
a vast lake, Tongting-Hoo, in the province 
of Hooknang. This lake has a very bad 
reputation of being venomous. In point 
of natural scenery and climate the 
province of Keang--«y is the most delight- 
ful part of China. Near the mouth of the 
Yangtse-Kiang is situated a beautiful little 
island called the “Golden isle“ interspersed 
w’ith numerous temples of Buddha. The 
Royal Gardens of Kian-loong, not very far 
from this place, are in a deplorable state of 
ruin. 

Ashotosh Roy, 
Benares City. 


WHY EMIGRATE? 

By Shiv Narayan, M.A., B.Sc., B.E. 


A perusal of the statements perpetually 
appearing in the public press about 
the treatment of our countrymen 
abroad, raises the question, why they at all 
emigrate. If a long and tedious, if not 
actually sickening voyage, a harsh recep- 
tion, contumelious and cold in the extreme, 
are all that they can expect, what leads 
them to sunder the tender ties of home and 
country? What prompts them to court 
danger and privation in place of safety and 
affection? 

Let us take the case of the different 
countries to which Indians emigrate in large 


numbers, separately. Most of those going to 
Canada and the United States of 
America belong to the working class. 
They are sturdy and stout adventurous folk. 
Having heard of the western El Dorado 
from their kinsmen of the China War, who 
latterly proceeded to the States and 
returned prosperous after working there, — 
or from others of the pre.sent day who are 
able even nnw-a-days to make money in 
the islands and coast provinces of Central 
America, these brave young men sally forth 
in search of “fresh fields and pastures new,” 
to lands they know little of, except as 
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pictured in their dreamy. Thej? think, fond 
optimi»t8, that the land of their destination 
is flowing with milk and honey, that it is 
endowed with treasures unthinkabie, wait- 
ing only to be theirs if they are lucky enough 
to withstand storm and sickness on the sea. 
They see no reason why they should not 
reach where others before them have reached. 
They boastfully exclaim, “what man has 
done, man may do.” Yes, if they had only 
themselves to take into account, but alas 
there are others to be dealt with, not 
easily appeased or controlled. The saying 
goes, “make hay while the sun shines.” If the 
sun does not shine, wherewith will ye make 
hay, my brethren? Ye cannot make the 
sun to shine, if it has made up its mind not 
to shine. Ye cannot make the whites 
smile on you and offer you the right hand of 
affection, w'hen they have determined to 
keep you at arm’s length from their homes. 
The ignorant flock blindly undertake a trip, 
fraught with risks and disappointments, of 
which they have not the remotest idea. 
They may brave successfully the terrors of 
the flood and field, their ship may ride trium- 
phant over the waves and land them kale 
and hearty on the shores of the “promised 
land”, they may fancy the prize of their quest 
to be within their grasp, yet there may be 
“a slip betwixt the cup and the lip.” There 
are watch-dogs at the doors, my friends, 
which you cannot evade. Though they 
bark not overmuch, look out for their bites. 
The doctor and the commissioner are ready 
at the portal to call a halt to your progress. 
A thousand questions you must answer, a 
lump sum you must produce, and above all 
you must be physically perfect. Have you 
no slight disease of the eye, ear, or limb ? 
Come you direct from India ? If not, please 
stay where you are, you may not enter the 
land of perfect beings, for fear you might 
spread contagion, or become a public charge, 
or fall a victim to the jealousy and 
vindictiveness of civilized labour. Bethink 
you, can all of you satisfy those whose 
interest it is to keep you out, by hook or by 
crook ? Why, they will pick flaws and find 
faults, where none seem to exist. 

But blame not these slaves of duty, 
ibough they bite* The barkers are spurring 
^bem bn from behind, th^^ bark is worse 
than the bite of the former. If you somc- 
bow manage to shove your way in, you 
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have still a mighty host to harass and worry 
you to death. These narrow-minded 
agitators are hardet to silence, because they 
know no arguments other than those of tim 
sword or the purse. The sword you do not 
possess. Thenatives may nJolestyou, but you 
have not the means to pay them back in the 
same coin ; — not that it would be advisable 
to do so. And why do they deem you so 
obnoxious? Simply because, they firmly 
believe that your advent spells a diminution 
of their earnings. Nothing that you say or 
do, will shake that belief. You may be 
skilful, robust and steady; you may be 
pious, pure and manly, — none of these traits 
commend themselves, none avail to create 
fellow-feeling. Because you live cheap 
and are foolish enough to lay by something 
for hard times or to save for your family in 
the far distant fatherland, because you work 
better on lower wages, you are therefore un- 
desirable and must be turned out. To aggra- 
vate your offence, you wear your own pecu- 
liar head-dress, you herd together, you speak 
your own mother-tongue and not theirs. 
For these crimes, and more to be invented 
out of fertile imaginations, you are declared 
to be the wickedest blackest beings that 
they ever came across,- and having been 
proved so to their satisfaction, you deserve 
instant deportation at the very least. In 
the face of this verdict, you look around in 
vain for a helper. Alas, none of your 
countrymen is in a position to rescue you, 
none to compel fair treatment and free 
residence. In your official protectors and 
ambassadors, you have not full confidence. 
God alone may help you out of the scrape 
you have got yourselves into. Ask Him 
for succour. 

Our ignorant labourers are not the only 
ones to repair to America. Several young 
students who have read or heard the 
New World described as the Golden Land 
of Opportunity, and who have been 
ploughed or otherwise disappointed in the 
examinations of their student life here, 
betake themselves to some factory town 
where they hope to study and work at the 
same time. It is true that sorqe men are able 
and fortunate enough to find employment, 
and thus make their way through college 
by means of their own earnings, but they 
are the exception rather than the rule. 
Let none take them for a safe guide. For 
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one who succeeds, a dozen SjU^er defeat 
and anguish. But if such young ihen have 
some one to fail back on, they arc sure to 
receive good treatment and profit by their 
stay in the land of freedom and advance* 
ment. They must, however, sail clear, and 
not allow themselves to be seduced by the 
revolutionary, who is, according to the 
scare-mongers, seeking an asylum in 
the States and making it the centre of his 
wild propaganda. These latter aspirants 
after larger powers and more rights natural- 
ly look to the United States as a model. 
The admiration of its heroes and devotion 
to its ideals of liberty, equality and frater- 
nity as naturally induce them to make it 
an object of pilgrimage or a harbour of 
refuge from the persecution of their people 
and police. They manage to eke out a 
living somehow, because of their education, 
self-help and self-assertiveness. Being 
generally full of praise for the country of 
their sojourn and its natives, they do not 
excite hatred or envy. They are tolerated 
till some international trouble focusses 
attention on them. 

Yet another class of emigrants is that of 
the religious missionaries. Indeed the 
Vedantic Swamis were the first in the field. 
They discovered that the PdidUUk offered 
a suitable ground for the promulgation of 
ancient Indian wisdom. They created a 
very favourable impression. The success 
of the pioneers of this unique movement 
in Hinduism led to the establishment of a 
society with branches at several places. 
To this day, the real swamis are a source of 
strength to young students in distress. 
Their high ideals and pious conduct keeps 
the name of India honourable. But it 
must be admitted with humiliation that 
some quacks, magicians, and false saints, 
who pose as Hindu swamis at sea-side 
resorts, serve to cast a slur on the fair repute 
and true worth of Hinduism as a religion 
and India as a country. These * 80 -cal 1 ed’ 
Hindus are, in some instances, not Hindus 
at all, but Mahomedans, — n-iy I know 
of some who never came from India, bttt 
hail from Morocco or Arabia. The foolish 
crowds who frequent such pleasure-haunts 
think that all Hindus are possessed of 
mysterious powers for «vil and good, and 
are easily gulled by the name assumed by 
the charlatan thought-reader or palnoister. 
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The swamis are thus brought Into disrepute, 
although it is to the pure and learned 
amongst them that we owe the friendly atti- 
tude of cultured Americans towards young 
Hindu students. The large majority of 
the Hindus and Sikhs in the States are not 
however of the student class, and the 
antagonism manifested towards them is 
apt to stand in the way of any Indian 
whatsoever obtaining rights of free 
citizenship. 

Turning to other countries, what do we 
find? Are our countrymen, British subjects 
though they be, accorded a hearty welcome 
in British colonies ? Alas, no.— rather the 
reverse. We have already seen thit the 
Dominion of Canada has devised measures 
to put an effectual stop to further immigra- 
tion of East Indians. Australia and its 
neighbours have long ago closed their doors 
against the Ingress of any coloured men 
whatsoever. No Indian may enter under 
any circumstances, except possibly as a 
brief sojourner and that, too, in very special 
cases. As to what South Africa, that latest 
self-governing unit of the British Kmpire, 
has seen fit to do in the way of banishing 
Indians and forging new and newer fetters 
for such of them as have stood up for 
their rights and manfully dared to offer 
passive resistance to the inflicters of base 
indignities on them and through them 
on their brethren in India, — not one word 
need be said. To do so would be to 
cast a reflection on the pairiotisrn and 
public spirit, nay even the intelligence 
of the reading and thinking portion of 
the nation. The oft-repeated tale of 
the trials and miseries of our gallant 
countrymen in Natal and the Transvaal 
are known to all, only too well. Yet the ir 
persecution has been a blessing in disguise 
in this respect at leatt that it has welded 
Hindu and Mohammedan, Jew and Chris- 
tian with tfie enduring bonds of brotherly 
love and patriotic fervour. If the same end 
could be achieved in the Motherland, the 
struggle would not be entiiely in vain. 
'Dieif noble example of selfless devotion to 
the common cause of moderation in spite of 
provocation, and the sight they presetit of 
united brotherhood, of high spirited strenuous 
corworkers and co-suffering in a common 
battle, have evoked the admiration arm 
respect of even the most callous and h^*td- 
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hearted. Those who persisted in scofBng 
at them are now veering round to the side 
of their sympathisers and joining in the 
world-\vide ehorus of praise for our 
dauntless deppiitees. Such is the magical 
power of union and detertpi nation that 
pity has given place to praise. Before 
long, let us trust, the newly-awakened 
conscience of the new Union of South 
Africa will do ample, if tardy, justice to 
the demands of our brothers, who have 
borne degradation, deportation and defeat 
in a truly religious and heroic fashion. 

If their prayers are still unheard and they 
see •niy an aggravation of former 
hardships in store, Great Britain should 
take courage in both hands and vindi- 
cate its proud boast of being the 
dispenser of impartial justice to its proteges 
of India. Let us hope that the disgraceful 
chapter of recent history relating to Indian 
emigration to British colonies will come 
to a happy termination at an early date. 

Ibis differential treatment cannot fail 
to react adversely on the loyal and law- 
abiding people of India. What can be more 
deplorable than to be thrust from pillar to 
post. Failing to obtain a fair share of the 
good things of their own country some 
adventurous youths go out to other countries, 
preferably to those where English is spoken, 
in the hope of receiving a somewhat better 
show’ there ; a mere handful succeeds, 
hut the many meet with further embitter-, 
ment. 

" I'lien the few whose spirits float above the wreck of 

happiness 

Arc driven o’er the shoals of guilt or ocean of excess : 
The magnet of llieir course is gone or only point in 

vain 

Hie shore to which their shiver’d sail shall ne\^er 

stretch again." 

His Majesty’s Indian subjects are declared 
on the one hand to be ‘equal’ subjects. They 
art* so in name only. They are, on the 
other hand, everywhere looked on as 
inferior by John Bull and in some places 
treated as helots, to use the word employ- 
ed by Mr. Polak. It is only in non-British 
Countries that, owing to ignorance of their 
antecedents or precedents and consequent 
absence of pre-disposed rancour dr prejudice, 
tlieir jot is made more tolerable, if not 
'"ally pleasant. 

I his is surely not a spectacle to enthuse 
over for the people whose nobler ancestors 


gleefully prophesied the coming of a golden 
day, and beautifully portrayed the advent 
of the time ‘‘when the public mind of 
India, having been instructed in European 
knowledge, may expand under our system 
until it has outgrown that system, and in 
some future age demand European institu- 
tions.” It was of such a day that 
Macaulay wrote — 

"Never will I attempt to avert or retard it. When- 
ever it comes it will be the proudest day in English 
history. I have no fear. The path of duty is plain 
before us and it is also the path of wisdom, of national 
prosperity, of national honour," 

Could the same be said of the path 
taken by the colonies, and by England 
herself so far, in the matter of Indian 
emigrants? 

Japan treated us brotherly in the 
beginning, but a large number of outsiders 
can’t possibly settle there, as its oWn 
population is in need of accomodation and 
is being dumped into other countries. For 
this purpose the Land of the Rising Sun 
is casting its net 'around its weaker neigh- 
bours like Korea (already annexed under 
the cognomen of Chosen), Formosa and 
Manchuria. Where may the weary eye 
rest in looking for a quiet settling ground 
for our unhappy friends who desiring not 
to make a ‘black hole’ of India, break the 
chains of old custom, take a long farewell 
of their kindred, and, casting their bread 
on the waters, launch forth into dark and 
dismal regions. 

It has been made abundantly clear to iis 
that on alien shores, we can be permitted to 
land and abide only in the capacity of 
students, travellers, or tourists. The sugges- 
tion is obvious that Indians should be content 
with what their own land offers and not en- 
cumber other countries with their ‘contemp- 
tible’ presence. Why not take the hint ? Why' 
not organise industries of the same type 
as other countries? Why not start factories 
similar in size and scope to those, where 
we go out in search of ‘jobs’ ? Why leave 
the warmth of the tropics, the free and 
easy life of the hamlet, the fragrant flowers 
and luscious fruits of Ind ? Wby part with 
kith and kin and lace disgrace and destitution 
in strange and inhospitable lands? Why 
not develop the hidden resources of our 
own continent? Why go abroad to make 
the things imported here ? Why not make 


1 
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them right here ? Echo ansvireit ..“Why 
not ?” 

It’s easy enough to say but hard to tell 
how. How to do it, when capital is shy, 
discipline lacking, organization imperfect 
and ‘jexpert" advice immature and mislead- 
ing? Machinery might be ordered, scholars 
could be trained, but nothing worth 
speaking of can be accomplished without 
sound direction, proper management, 
iitiplicit trust and zealous co-operation on 
a large scale, without able, far-seeing heads 
and willing earnest helpers, without 
wealthy patriots and wise philanthropists. 
A house could not be erected without 
bricks and mortar, and experienced 
masons. Who is to engineer the vast 
enterprises, accumulate the large funds 
and properly expend them ? The State 
could do it : it has done a little. Still it is 


a univerikl experience that commercial 
ventures succeed and thrive better in 
private hands* It is for the big Zemindars 
and ratses to shake off their lethargy 
and passivity, put away ostentation and 
luxury, and point the way by establishing 
model institutions. They should form 
a strong alliance with the educated middle 
class and make it possible for them to 
work on right lines, i.e., to turn their 
attention more and more to business and 
industry. New modes of earning an honest 
livelihood must be introduced, new tracts 
explored, new arts encouraged and the 
old revived. It is on our initiative, conjbina- 
tion and perseverance that the fate of 
the Swadeshi movement largely rests. All 
hands must push together. Let the would- 
be emigrants also join the ranks and put 
their shoulders to the wheel. 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT AND LIFE 


Science and Culture. 

T he meeting of the British Association 
in Sheffield, in the first week of 
I, September, seems, to my mind, to 
h^ve raised in ordinary men and women 
with some pretensions to general culture, 
the vety serious question, whether the 
advancement of science, as it is being 
increasingly understood and pursued by 
the vast majority of our present-day 
scientists, especially in England, is not 
more or less detrimental to what has 
hitherto been understood as liberal culture. 
This tendency has been observed by others 
also. The writer of the review of the 
proceedings of the Sheffield Meeting of the 
British Association in the columns of “The 
lumes"’ has noticed it. Recalling the 
remark of Huxley that he had some appre- 
hension **le8t science should be crushed by 
the very gifts which she had demanded 
with such insistence from Nature”, this 
writer says that this thought was present 
to many minds during the Sheffield meeting, 
although it may riot have, been formulated 
with any preciseness* 

"'There was a time, not .so many years ago, when 


men of science could aspire to the possession of an 
all-round acquaintance with many, if not all , depart- 
ments of natural history as it was then called. That 
time (has gpn? by, and the infinite specialisation, 
which (s)a leading characteri,stic of science to-day, is 
becorhrng more and more embarrassing to those 
engaged in the advancement of knowledge." 

From this point of view, the Presidential 
address at the Sheffield Meeting was dis- 
tressingly disappointing. The President, 
the Rev. Professor Bonney, is a distin- 
guished geologist, and he devoted the 
whole of his address to a dissertation, highly 
able in its own way, but also at the same 
time, exceedingly technical, on — “The Ice 
Age in Western Europe.” It was a subject, 
no doubt, ^f considerable interest to the 
student of geology. An address like this 
would come in very appropriately in the 
proceedings of the special branch of the 
association dealing specifically with 
geological problems. But what one expects 
naturally in a Presidential Address of an 
Association which represents every depart- 
ment of modern science, is a good deal 
more than the presentation of a narrow 
and specialised theme upoo a subject r'f 
very limited and specialised interest. \Vh;i: 
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the ordinary laynian wants td hear on an 
occasion like this* from the President ol a 
general body of scientists, is not what a 
particular scientific worker may have to 
say in regard to any special proDlem, that 
he may have been studying, but what all 
the sciences combined have to say to the 
general intelligence and culture of their 
times. Are we to understand that modern 
science has no universal message to deliver 
to mankind, or whatever message it may 
have had, for modern humanity, has 
already been delivered, and the collective 
voice of modern science has nothing new 
to say to contemporary culture ? If this 
be s(?, then surely Huxley’s apprehensions 
have been realised, perhaps even more fully 
than he ever dreamt of. 

This is the result no doubt of what the 
writer in “The Times” calls infinite speciali- 
sation. But why should specialisation 
blind the vision of the student and the 
scholar to a general view of things ? It is 
the more mysterious because of the growing 
knowledge of the inter-relations of the 
different sciences. In our day it would be 
ignorant quackery to claim for any parti- 
cular department of science the right of 
carrying on its own special investigations 
and arriving at correct conclusions regard- 
ing the particular group of experience it 
seeks to study, without any reference to, or 
helps from, other departments of human 
knowledge and research. There must be 
specialisation for the purpose of investigat- 
ing and collecting the minuter details of 
the nature of particular phenomena. But 
such details have no value in scientific 
study and research unless they help to 
correct some old and partial, or to build 
up some new and completer generalisation. 
This generalisation is the very soul of all 
scientific work. Mere record of experience 
is not science. These records are merely 
the materials for true scientific construction. 
These details are no more science than a 
collection of bricks, and stones, and mortar, 
and timber, and iron joists and beams, are 
a building. There can be no building 
without these, nor can there be a science 
without those detailed investigations arid 
researches with which the specialist is 
rightly credited. Specialisatiori is rieccssary 
for the advancement of science. No one 
would deny it. But what this excessive 


specialisation is practically leading to, is 
an increasing reglect of the wider and 
constructive work of reaching out to 
broader and broader generalisations, which 
means the greater and greater perfection of 
science. 

And that seems exactly the kind of evil 
which Huxley foresaw. Excessive attention 
to details has an unfortunate tendency to 
starve that side of our intellect which 
works out broad generalisations. The quest 
of ultimate principles and fundamental 
laws is essential to the true advancement 
of science. 7'he fundamental training of 
the intellect for great scientific work requires 
that the mind should always seek to rise 
from the c(>nsideration of particulars to 
the conception of the Universal. In this, 
science must always be a hand-maid of 
philosophy, and judging at least from the 
latest demonstration of the scientific spirit 
and achievements of the British Isles, held 
last month in Sheffield, this is a fact which 
appears to be very dimly apprehended by 
the general body of present day scientists. 
It was not so thirty years ago. In its very 
protest against the unverified and unveri- 
fiable assumptions of the prevailing meta- 
physics of the time, in its denial of the 
claims of the supersensuous and the super- 
natural, science in the Victorian age was 
forced to cultivate a broader outlook and 
attend to larger interests than what seems 
to be the habit or the tendency to-day. 
In proportion as the old faiths and philo- 
sophies have been accomodating themselves 
to the fundamental truths of modern science 
and have been increasingly reconciling 
themselves to the scientific spirit of our 
age, scientists have on the one hand been 
relieved to a very large extent of fighting 
what they regarded as superstitions, and 
have simultaneously lost interest in philo- 
sophical speculations, on the other. This 
is a state of things injurious equally to 
both the pursuit of positive science, and 
the advancement of speculative philosophy. 
When the study of th^ sciences ignores the 
speculative side of the human intellect, 
and the pursuit of philosophical specula- 
tions are carried on, regardless of the facts 
of experience as apprehended and explain- 
ed by the positive sciences, both these 
great departments of human knowledge 
really lose their hold of the truth of things. 
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Practically, however, in this divovoe'^bc tween 
the scientific and the speculative imerests 
of , the intellectual life, science suffers more 
than philosophy herself. 

Science i^ the systematisation of ex* 
perience; philosophy is the explanation of 
it. Both are, therefore, organically inter* 
dependent upon one another. Science 
deals with the contents of knowledge, 
philosophy seeks the meaning of this 
knowledge. Phere can be no meaning of 
a thing except as it is expressed in its 
various modes and states, and the complex 
relations revealed through these, and the 
facts of experience are meaningless, that is 
unintelligible, except in the light of the 
explanation which the mind gives of them. 
It is for science to correct the wrong 
inferences deduced by speculative philosophy 
from the facts of experience. It is for 
philosophy to correct the wrong interpreta- 
rions and unwarranted generalisations 
which a mere positive analysis of the outer 
facts of experience may lead to. Both 
modem science and modern philosophy 
have to a large extent recognised this 
relation of inter-dependence existing 
between them. This is freely recognised 
by the highest mathematicians. This fact 
was emphasised at the Sheffield Meeting 
in the Presidential address to the Mathe- 
matical and Physical Section, by Professor 
E. W. Hobson, who discussed the scope 
and tendencies of modern mathematics. 

Mathematics ano Metaphysics. 

Mathematics, like every other science, 
has its origin, said Professor Hobson, in 
physical experience— “analysed and clarified 
by the reflective activities of the human 
mind*’. This is the common ground of all 
science, and in this common ground we 
have an absolute community of interests 
between science and phtlosophy. Mathe- 
matics is admittedly related to every 
branch of science concerned with natural 
phenomena, which “when it had reached 
a certain stage of ^development, became 
accessible to, and had need of, mathemati- 
cal methods and language/’ This stage 
has, for example, ton reached in our time, 
as Dr. HobsOn pointed out, not only by 
chemistry ; but even htology and economics 
have begun to require mathematical 
methods. But what are the foundations 


of mathematics? They are, as Dr. Hobson 
said,-— “a set of regulative ideas in the form 
of ihdefinables and axioms, partly ontologi- 
car assumptions, and partly postulation.s 
of a logical character.” But though from 
considerations of practical utility, the 
mathematician accepts these assumptions 
and postulations, the rnoment he tries to 
analyse their nature and origin, and to 
justify their validity, he has to go outside 
his own special department of knowledge 
and enter the domains of the metaphysician 
and the psychologist. And it is because 
of the intimate relation existing between 
mathematics and metaphysics, even ^his, 
admittedly the most exact of ail the sciences 
has not been free from differences of opinion 
among mathematicians, concerning the 
validity of whole lines of reasoning, and 
affecting the results of such reasoning. 
And Dr. Hobson points out — 

As a maner of fact, variations of opinion had at 
yanous limes arisen within the ranks of the mathema- 
ticians as to the nature, scope, and proper formulation 
of the principles which formed the foundations of the 
.science, and the views of mathematicians in this 
regard had alway.s necessarily been largely affected 
by the conscious or unconscious attitude of particu- 
lar minds towards questions of general philo.sophy. 
It was in this region that the sourxre was to be found 
of those remarkable differences of opinion amongst 
mathematicians, which had come into prominence 
at various times, and had given rise to much con- 
troversy as to fundamentals. 

Science and Philosophy. 

It is not mathematics alone that depends 
upon certain essential assumptions for 
carrying on its own positive researches, 
but every department of science has to 
do the same. Physics and Chemistry 
assume the reality of what they call 
material substances, and accept the general 
validity of the testimony of the senses of 
man in regard to these substances. But 
the value of these assumptions can only 
be tested by philosophy. We know abso- 
lutely nothing of what we call niatter 
except what our senses tell us about fhem. 
The validity of all our generalisations 
regarding material objects and phenomena 
is absolutely dependent upon the validity 
of the test iitioUy of our senses, and the 
meaning and value of sense-testimony 
cannot be ^ examined and determined by 
either physics or chemsstrijfr, but by psyCho- 
iogy altme, ' And psychblo|^ again, while 
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trying to discover the tnodes and meaning 
of sense activities is impelled by its own 
necessity to reach put to facts, arid accept 
assumptions, the nature of which can 
only be investigated and determined by 
metaphysics. All our senses are operative, 
because, behind the passing impressions 
they receive, there stands what is called, 
the unity of consciousness. It is here 
alone that we really reach that back-ground 
of permanence without which the continual 
flux which alone falls wlihin the cognition 
of the senses, can have absolutely no mean- 
ing. To study and discover this back- 
groujid of permanence upon which all our 
senses work, and thereby make our scientific 
generalisations possible, is the function, 
not strictly speaking, of psychology, but of 
metaphysics. No science can really work 
except upon the assumption of some meta- 
physical truth. 

The Postulates of Physical Science. 

The physical group of the sciences work 
upon three fundamental assumptions; ''i) 
that there is an intelligible, physical order, 
standing outside man ; (2) that there is an 
intelligent, mental order within man ; and 
(3) that there is a necessary co-relation and 
correspondence between this outer physical 
and this inner mental order. Deny any of 
these assumptions, and the constructive 
theory of the material universe, which the 
physical group of the sciences try to build 
up, at once tumbles down, plinth, foundation 
superstructure, — all. H there is no order In 
the universe, science can never deduce any 
law out of this infinite chaos. All the facts 
about the regulated movements of mass dis- 
covered by astronomy or the ordered relations 
of m^itter discovered by physics or chemis- 
try, all your mftthematical and physical and 
chemtcal laws cease to have any objective 
basis or truth, and are at once reduced to 
mere figmer^ts of fancy, something that the 
hnagination of the scientists reads into outer 
facts And phenomena where they do not 
eally exist Similarly again if the outer 
natural order be not co-related to, or do not 
correspond with the laws of our mind that 
js our inner mental order, it would not be 
intelligible to us and all our rational 
interpretation of natural phenomena would 
have absolutely no basis in reason. And il 
this be tru^ if it be impossible to have any 


rational interpretation of the universe, 
except upon the assumption that the outer 
natural order corresponds to the inner 
mental or rational order, and the mind of 
men can truly read in its own light the 
movements and relations of matter then 
there arises out of these very assumptions 
the very fundamental question of the 
existence of a Universal Mind, or Reason, 
or Intelligence, which relates in and 
through itself the two co-related and corres- 
ponding rational orders, which furnish the 
logical foundations of all scientific investi- 
gations and generalisations. 

Postulates of Sociology. 

As it is with the physical group of the 
sciences, so also with the other groups. 
Like physics, sociology also, of which 
politics and economics are subordinate 
divisions, — works upon a similar triple 
hypothesis, namely, that there is (i) an 
outer social order, (2) an inner ethical 
order, and {3) that there is a necessary co- 
relation and correspondence between the 
two. These assumptions lead irresistibly to 
the acceptance of a Universal Good, or Love, 
or Righteousness, which is progressively 
revealing itself through these dual channels 
—the outer social and the inner ethical 
order, and makes their natural co-relation 
and correspondence possible. So the ulti- 
mate analysis of the postulates of every 
group of the sciences continually drives us 
beyond the somewhat arbitrary barriers 
that have been raised from considefations of 
practical utility around them. If all that 
modern science says be true, then this 
universe is the expression of an ordered, a 
rational, an intelligible, relation of things, 
it is not a chaos but a cosmos, not a mere 
mechanism but essentially an organism. 
Every atom of matter is related to every 
other atom; every single movement is 
related to world-movements. Matter is 
related to mind; mind to matter. And if 
this be so, if the organic view of the Universe 
be the correct scientific view, then no 
particular department of science can 
pursue its own specific investigations 
practically regardless of the relations and 
truths discovered by the other sciences. 
Scientists in our age cannot, without 
detriment even to their own special 
branches ’crf investigation and study, ignore 
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the general course of speculative pmosophy 
of their time any more than can the -'philo- 
sopher, without seriously crippling his .own 
speculations, neglect to take note of the 
relation of the positive sciences of his time. 
No philosopher in our age, has, 1 think, been 
guilty of this neglect. This is more than 
what can be claimed, I am afraid, for the 
general run of the scientists. And this 
neglect of the speculative side of 
culture is largely responsible for the 
prevailing empiricism of the political and 
the economic thought of modern Europe 
and more particularly of England. 

Economics in the British Association. 

The question oi End is not at all vital to 
the physical group of the sciences. In the 
first place, it is impossible to discover the 
ultimate end of physical phenomena. The 
scientist can only discover the relations of 
phenomena, but what is that which all 
these ordered relations of the outer universe 
are seeking to bring about, is not an object 
of his investigations. That investigation 
belongs legitimately, if it belongs to any 
department of knowledge, to metaphysics 
alone. But the sociologist, including the 
economist and the politician, stands on a 
very different plane. The object of the 
physical group of the sciences is to dis- 
cover truth — what is. The sociologist 
practically denies his high vocation if he 
follows the lead of the physicist and does 
not go beyond that which merely is in 
social life and phenomena. His object is 
not merely the discovery of truth, but 
specially the promotion of goodness. His 
function is not merely to Investigate and 
. know the relations of social life and pheno- 
mena as they are, but in the light of this 
knowledge to discover the means by which 
these social relations and phenomena .may 
be helped to be what they ought to be. 
Physics, and chemistry, and astronomy, and 
biology, all these seek to know the realities 
of things. In these departments of human 
knowledge, to know the reality is a suffi- 
cient end unto itself. But in sociology, 
mere knowledge of actual social conditions 
and laws is not all, in fact, is hardly of 
any value at all, except as a help to the 
discovery of the means and methods by 
which some social ideal may be realised. 
Economics and statistics have Iheif value 


not in themselves, but in the help they 
render to improve the condition of man as 
a social unit. Here, man himself is the 
end. We do not know what the ultimate 
end is towards which the movement of the 
material universe may be advancing. But 
we do know or at least we assume that we 
know the ultimate end of social evolution. 
Man here is both the instrument and the 
end of evolution. The perfection of man 
is the end which the social laws are clearly 
reaching out to. Sociological investigations, 
the promulgation of political and economic 
theories, must be guided, if they are to 
deserve any consideration, by this r^ula- 
tive end. Yet, strange to say, the con- 
sideration of man as a man, the view of 
man as an organic whole, has re- 
ceived but scant attention from the 
politician and the economist. The divorce 
between philosophy and science, detri- 
mental as it undoubtedly is, even in 
the domain of the physical group of the 
sciences, to the progress of true culture, is 
absolutely fatal in the psychological group. 
Neither ethics nor aesthetics can afford to 
neglect philosophic speculations without 
killing themselves. All the empirici.sm of 
modern European politics and economics 
is entirely due to this divorce. Politics 
looks upon man as a mere factor in the 
mechanism of the State, and economics 
views him practically as a factor in the 
mechanism of the production of commodity. 
In politics, he is a voter; how he will vote 
under particular conditions is the main 
question before the political thinker here. 
Even the so-called psychological politics, 
which, in spite of its high-sounding preten- 
sions, is after all, a very poor thing indeed, 
seeks the help of psychology simply with a 
view to discover the probabilities of 
Parliamentary elections under different 
conditions. That politics has a necessary 
ethical end unto itself, and that the object 
of political science is to discover the laws 
of political life and movemenls, with a 
view to guide and control them for the 
realisation of that ultimate ethical end, 
is a thing that rarely enters into the 
consideration of the ordinary political 
thinker. So it is with economics. The 
economist concerns himself almost exclu- 
sively with questions concerning the 
production and distribution of commo<i*ty. 
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Man, to him, t« valuable only so far as he 
produces some commodity, either through 
contributing his capital or h#B trained 
intelligence, or inventive powers, or his 
personal labo^, to the general scheme of 
production. And this limited and essentially 
vulgar view of the sociological sciences, 
is entirely responsible for all the empiricism 


and quackery that largely characterise 
ordinary social investigations in Europe. 
To some people, at least, even the Presi- 
dential address to the Economic Section of 
the British Association Meeting at Sheffield, 
will perhaps appear to be not altogether 
free from these deficiencies. 

London. E. Willis. 


PLANT SOCIETY 


I NSTANCES of saprophytic* relationship 
of a higher plant with a lower one are 
Well known. Many leguminous plants 
foster bacteria to the mutual advantage of 
both. A few instances of saprophytic 
relationships of higher plants are known. 
But it is doubtful whether this relationship 
is exactly of equal advantage to both the 
parties. In the relationship of the Misseltoe 
with other plants the advantage seems to 
be more on the side of the Misseltoe. 

When a large number of plants are found 
to live together, as in a bush or In a* forest, 
It is customary among naturalists to suppose 
that the individual plants are in a state 
of constant warfare. They are fighting 
with each other for the possession of the 
soil, the air and the light, and eventually, 
the fittest survive. 

A very simple event which I shall relate 
later, brought it to my mind that a plant 
society is not unlike human society. 
The individuals in a community may fight 
with one other but they also render mutual 
help to a considerable extent. Much in the 
same way the plants though they may fight 
witl:^ each other in the bush for gaining 
individual advantages seem to get on well 
owing to the very fact of remaining crowded 
together. 

1 tried to raise some plants in pots on 
the terrace of a house in Calcutta. For 
a month my. attempts to raise seedlings 
from seeds failed. There were plenty of 
sparrows near about the house; it was 
found that as soon as the seedlings came 
up the sparrows either devoured them or 

• Relaiing to plants that grow on decaying vege- 
' able matter. 


destroyed them. Later on bigger plants 
were planted in the pots. In this case also 
a number of these plants were destroyed 
by the sparrows. They devoured the leaves 
and buds of two marigold plants. One of 
these was pretty big and in their attempt 
to eat its leaves they broke its branches 
and the plant died quickly. In some other 
cases they would eat the young buds only. 
As soon as the buds came out they were 
eaten up. In some other cases (e.g., ocimum 
sanctum) the sparrows would simply bite 
a piece of the bud (probably they wanted 
to taste it); although they did not relish 
the leaves of ocimum sanctum they kept 
on successfully preventing its growth in 
this manner. They, however, left untouched 
a number of other plants e.g., euphorbia 
antiquorum, polyanthus tuberosa, coleus 
aromaticiis, belamcand chinensis, jasminum 
sambac, passiilora foetida, vitis quadran- 
gularis, nerium odorum and gardenia 
florida. 

In order to save the weaker plants from 
the ravages of the sparrows, I hit upon a 
plan which succeeded very well. I placed 
the flowerpots so close together that the 
plants almost touched one other, and found 
that most of the weaker plants escaped 
molestation by the sparrows. The reason 
for this was, I believe, that the sparrbws 
failed to distinguish the diflerent plants 
when they were kept together. They would 
fight shy of touching any plants in that 
crowd, owing most probably to an un- 
leasant experience of having tasted some 
itter leaves. Thus it seems that the 
weaker plants by keeping together succeeded 
in saving their lives. The same must take 
place in nature on a large scale, 


9 
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During a period 61 draught in summer, 

I found that the plants can withilfmd the 
desiccating influence of drought niuch better 
when they are kept together than when 
they are kept isolated . 

The plants derive the following advantages 
by living in company : — 

(1) They get protection from grazing 
animals by being in company of poisonous, 
spiny» bitter or bad-smelling plants. 

(2) In a bush the seedlings have lesser 
chance of being crushed to death by 
animals. 

(3) A twining plant can get hold of a 
support very easily in a bush. The support- 
ing plant is not always without its share 
of advantage as it is not improbable that 
the twiner may form a network which 
prevents an animal from getting into the 
bush. Any peculiarity on the part of the 
twiner, e.g., poisonous character or bitterness 
of leaves, will also confer a certain degree 
of immunity to the supporting plant. 


(4) In a bush the plants on the border 

bear the brunt of foreign invasion. Some 
of them may be killed by animals but the 
plants in the interior of the bush will 
remain safe. ^ 

(5) Some seeds germinate very readily in 
a bush, owing to the abundance of moisture 
and uniformity of warmth. 

(6) During periods of drought plants 
in a bush fare much better than their 
isolated neighbours in the fields. The cause 
of this is not difficult to find out. The air 
in the bush being comparatively cooler 
and better saturated with water vapour 
than the air in the open fields, owing to the 
evaporation of water vapour from a targe 
number of plants, evaporation from in- 
dividual plants in a bush must be much' less 
than from isolated plants surrounded by dry 
and hot air in the open field. 

Nibaran Chandra Bhattacharjee. 

Demonstrator of Physiology, 

Presidency Callege, Calcutta. 


CURRENT LITERATURE: ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
MAGAZINES 

(OCTOBER). 


The Revolt of the Labour Party. 

T he demand of the Labour Party for a 
new law authorising the Trade Unions 
to spend their funds for the purpose 
of maintaining Parliamentary representation 
of the labour interest, has given rise to a 
considerable discussion in the periodical 
press. Next to the veto of the House of 
Lords, this promises to become the most 
important political issue in this country 
in the immediate future. This question 
has been raised by what is known as the 
Osborne Judgment, which is discussed at 
considerable length in this month's 
Nineteenth Century and A f ters by Mr. Harold 
Cox. Mr. Cox is a Liberal politician, and 
some Qjk|ritir readers may possibly remember 
him aA^-time Professor of Mathematics 
in Ali^ College. 


The Osborne Case. 

The facts of this case are briefly these: 
The plaintiff in this case was a Railway 
Porter, Mr. Osborne, who is a member of 
the Amalg.'im.ited Society of Railway 
Servants. The defendants were that Society. 
Mr. Osborne’s complaint was against the 
use of the funds of his Society, to which 
he contributed, for purposes of Parliament- 
ary representation, The courts gave deci- 
sion in favour of Mr. Osborne. The Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants appealed 
against this decision to the House of 
lords. The appeal was heard last December 
(1909) by five Law Lords, who unanimous- 
ly upheld the decision of the lower courts. 
As a resulf of this case, it is illegal now to 
use the funds of any T rade Union organi- 
sation for purposes of Parliamentary 
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representatioTi. And the Labour Party is, 
thus, placed in an exceedingly difficult 
position. As a working men’s Party, it 
is exceedingly poor. Yet Political and 
Parliamentaijl work in this country is a 
very costly business. So long the Labour 
Party wa^s very largely supported by T rade 
Union funds. If it is denied this support 
then it will have to depend entirely upon 
voluntary contributions for financing its 
work. And these subscriptions, says. Mr. 
Harold Cox, have been found by experience, 
to be very meagre and will be absolutely 
inadequate to meet the needs of the Party. 
This sufficiently explains the revolt of the 
Labour Party against this decision. 

Trade Union and Politics. 

The Osborne case came up only a couple 
of years ago. But for a long time past, 
Prade Union funds had been employed for 
Parliamentary work. So early as 1874, 
Mr. Burt was sent to Parliament with the 
aid of Trade Union funds. But there was 
no Labour Party, with a definite programme 
and policy then in British politics. Mr. 
Burt was a representative of the working 
class. He has sat, however, as a Liberal in 
the House of Commons since 1874. Other 
repesentatives of the working classes, “who 
have earned, as he has done, the respect of 
all parties, have received without question 
similar assistance. But in those days work- 
ing men were anxious to have their own 
lepre.sentatives in Parliament and as the 
Liberals were the only party who helped 
them to it, these representatives happened 
practically to be confined exclusively to the 
Liberal ranks. But things have changed 
since then. A new Party has grown up. 
It is a recognised third party in British 
politics. ^ It has its creed, its laws and 
regulations and as a new and young party 
it had to demand rigid adherence to party- 
discipline. Of course, there might have 
been conservative trade-unionists whose 
contributions went to support Liberal 
members. But says Mr. Cox, though strictly 
speaking it was unfair, “no complaint was 
made on this score because in practice the 
members so maintained were not bigoted 
political partisans and respected the tradi- 
tion that trade unions were non-politica). 
But-r 

The whole situation was changied by the establish- 


ment seven or eight years ago of a system which 
substituted the dictation of a political party for the 
representation of trade-unionists. Under the constitu- 
tion of the Labour Representation Committee, which 
has now become the Labour Party, funds supplied by 
the trade-unions could be, and have been, spent in the 
maintenance of members of Parliament who were not 
trade-unionists and were not required to represent the 
special interests of trade-unionists, All they were 
required to do was to obey the orders of a political 
party, led by men of whom some were not trade- 
unionists nor even members of what is known as the 
working class. There is here a difference, not of 
degree but of principle, which is amply sufficient to 
explain the revolt within the trade-union ranks 
against the Parlimentary levy. 

All this is plausible enough. It does 
seem wrong that Conservative or Liberal 
trade-unionists should be forced to maintain 
members in Parliament with whose views 
they do not sympathise. But this is the 
common grievance of all minorities. 
What is there to prevent the Conservatives, 
if they can capture a few Trade Unions, to 
demand a Parliamentary levy from them 
to support a '\'» ki‘ :*ai’ Conservative in 
the House of Commons. The thing is 
impossible because in every ITade-Union 
there is an absolute preponderance of 
Labourites and Socialists over every other 
class of politicians. It is a case of the 
tyranny of the majority. But this tyranny 
is an inevitable incident of all organised 
and co-operative work. Morally it would 
be as wrong to compel a Conservative 
tax-payer to maiotain a Liberal Cabinet 
with his contributions to the public 
exchequer as it is to compel a non-labourite 
or non-socialist trade-unionist to maintain 
a member of these parties of schools in 
Parliament with his contributions. There 
are inevitable instances of injustice to 
which we must submit. That which 
stands behind the Osborne Case is, really, 
not a moral protest but a pure Party- 
manoeuvre to weaken a growing political 
rival. It is the dread of the Socialist which 
has actuated this protest. 'The Judges are 
perhaps right in their decision. But this 
decision has been forced from them by 
people who are ranged against the principles 
and policy of the Labour Party. Indeed, 
Mr. Harold Cox clearly shows this in this 
article, as the following father lengthy 
extract will show : — 

After stating how the Labour B^resent- 
ation Committee, which has since wVeloped 
into the Labour Party, owed its origin, at 
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the Trade Union Congress of to the 
action of the very Society of which Mr, 
Osborne is a tnember, Mr. Cox, with fami- 
liar irony expresses “a word of appreciation 
of the extraordinary skill displayed by the 
Socialists of the Fabian Society and of the 
Independent Labour Party in capturing 
the trade unions.” 'Ihe italics are mine. 
.A.nd this one word shows the gravamen of 
the offence of the Labourites and Socialists, 
in the eye of the writer, who proceeds to 
say that — 

Only those behind the scenes can tell the full story 
of this remarkable piece of successful wire-pulling, 
but it may be stated generally that the Socialists in the 
trade unions form an organisation within an organisa- 
tion. They know one another, and they have learnt, 
like good football players, how to pass the ball. If 
any vacancy occurs on the committee of a trade union 
branch, one of the Socialists present at the branch 
meeting will recommend another Socialist for the post, 
and, failing competition, he will be elected without 

S aestion. In the same way, when the branch is 
ecting delegates to the annual meeting, the Socialists, 
in the absence of organised opposition, secure the 
election of their candidates without difficulty. In this 
manner, by rep-ularly attending meetinj^s and by 
constantly playing into one another’s hands, they 
have gained control both of the branches and of the 
headquarters of most of the unions. * • • 

So far as the present issue is concerned, the Socialist 
policy has been, first, to capture by persistent log- 
rolling and wire-pulling the machinery of the trade 
unions, and then to use that machinery, not only to 
supply. them with funds, but to crush out all resistance 
among the simpler-minded working men who constitute 
the ^^reat body of trade unionists. In the execution 
of this policy Socialists have had the wisdom to proceed 
gradually. They did not attempt to put on the bit 
until they had their mount so well unaer control that 
there was little fear of his bolting. The Labour 
Representation Conference of 1900, though it created 
the machinery for the political dictation since established, 
contained no threat of the coming tyranny. Trade 
unionists of the older type co-operated unsuspectingly 
with avowed Socialists, in the belief that nothing more 
was contemplated than an increase in the number of 
Labour representatives on the lines previously followed. 
It is significant that one of the members of the first 
Labour Representation Committee was Mr. Richard 
Bell, General Secretary of the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servams, whose subsequent treatment by 
the Socialists was a principal cause of the Osborne 
judigment. At ihc meeting of ihc Executive Committee 
of that Society immediately after, the formation of the 
Representation Committee, Mr. Bell's position 
was considered, and it was decided unanimously that 
the pToposais of the Labour Representation Conference 
were 'Miffif ■emit wide to allow Mr. Bell to accept the 
timd'uion*- i-on\ained iberein’ without vioUiing the 
principle previously laid down by the Societ) 
Railway Seryants, naniely that if elected to Farliament 
he must be ‘^dependent of either Political Party.' 

These extracts are sufficient to indicate 
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the inwardness of the Osborne Ciiise. The 
whole agitation here has been clearly 
got up and Is being cleverly manipulated 
by Conservative and Liberal wire-pullers 
to weaken and if possible starve out the 
growing Labour and Sociali.st Party in 
British politics. The latter fully .recognise 
it, and are, therfefore, prepared to ^ht it out 
to a finish, let what the cost of it may be. 

The Misgovernment of Egypt. 

Dr. Alfred J. Butler, a writer of some 
repute on Egyptian history and life, has an 
article under the above heading in the 
current Nineteenth Cenfwry; wh ch furnishes 
valuable materials to the student of •what 
may be called psychological politics. The 
writer is a rank enemy of the Egyptian 
Nationalists, and openly lends his support 
to the late-Presldent of the United States 
in his denunciation of the present weak- 
ened policy of the British CiOvernment in 
that country. He repeats the Rooseveltlan 
prescription --“Govern or go.” But as they 
are not prepared to “go”, they must 
“govern”. But no permanent improvement 
is possible w’hile Sir Eldon Gorst is British 
Agent in Egypt. And Sir Eldon’s great 
crime is that he “has perfected the confidence 
of his British subordinates in Egypt”, and 
“has never won the confidence or even the 
respect of the natives.” The antethesls 
between “confidence” and “respect” is 
superb and shows the character of the 
writer beautifully. What Egypt wants is 
a strong personality. He recognizes “the 
ferment of new ideas”, but these are mere 
intellectual concepts, shallow, borrowed, 
rootless imitative. “The fact is”, we are 
told not for the first time, by the ruling 
classes here, that “both popular education 
and popular goi^ernment of the Western 
kind are wholly alien to the spiriTof Eastern 
civilisation.” The Orientals tire unfit for 
self-government. But "the danger” lies not 
only in this unfitness of Oriental peoples, 
but also “in the unfitness of a democratic 
Government like our own to control Oriental 
peoples.” And the writer asks his nation, 
therefore, to 

“be honest enough to proclaim and act on the truth;— 
that the question of sell -government for Egypt lies 
beyond the horizon of practical politics. And, above 
all) let us have done with cant. Sir Eldon Gorst in 
his last report after admitting ‘the general want of 

confidence in ’ the intentions of the occupying P<wer 
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u.-iich prevails among the unofficial upper and middle 
cl.isses in this country, and causes every proposal 
brought forward by the Government to be viewed in a 
hostile spirit,” goes on to say : 

Want of aufficient knowledge and inherent 
mistrust appear to put ioeuperabie otwitaele iu the 
way of the population comprehending that the 
British Oi^ernment are actuated by disintereated 
motives inWhe exerciKe of their cpntrol over the 
affairs or the country ; and the unrestrained 
criticism of a few individuals, tafised on the 
aKsumptioD that Great Britian should occupy 
Egypt for her own benefit, is not only in itself 
unedifying, but sets an exceedingly bad example 
to those in whom we are endea vouring to encourage 
the good old fashioned virtue of respect for 
authority. In spite of these difficulties, the only 
sound course, in my opinion, is to preserve on the 
lines ^ already laid down, namely, that British 
intervention in the affairs of this country is 
directed to th sole end of introducing and main- 
taiiiiiif|f good administration and gradually 
educating and accustoming the Egyptians to 
carry this on for themselves The Englishmen 
engaged in this task must possess themselves in 
patience, in the hope that time will clear away 
misunderstandings, and that in the end all classes 
of the community, European and Egy tian, will 
recognize that British policy in Egypt in no way 
differs from that followed by Great Britian all 
over the world towards countries under her 
influence, namely, to place before all else the wel- 
fare of their populations. 

Now this is just the kind of statement that gives us 
a reputation for canting hypocrisy. We did not 
occupy Egypt in a .spirit of quixotic knight-errantry : 
and as long a.s we pretend that we are there for the 
good of Egypt only, there is no answer to the retort 
that the Egyptians would prefer our departure to our 
pre.sence. The truth i.s that while we should ad- 
minister the country for the good of the people to the 
utmost of our power, yet British control of Egypt 
is of paramount importance to the British Empire— 
indeed, of importance so paramount that it must be 
retained even at the cost of war. The open ac- 
knowledgment of this fact and the direction of our 
policy'- in accordance with it will go far to still the 
unrest in Egypt ; for it is much more likely to clear 
away niisunaerstandings than the continued profession 
of purely disinterested motives and it will win at least 
the respect due to clear intentions and plain, straight- 
forward languajge. But that policy can, and must, 
he carried out in a friendly and sympathetic spirit 
and above all in a spirit of justice and impartiality to 
all classes and creeds among the population. 

By the bye, the fond delu.sion that orien- 
tals are unfit for self-government has been 
exposed by India (London, September 1910) 
in the following leader on ‘ 

OaiBNTALS Atm SXLF-OOVERNMBNT, 

Mr. Balfour's statement in Parliament .some time 

ago to the effcNSt that self-government is and always 
has been unknown in the Eastern world was handled 
rather severely at the lime — by Mr. J. M. Robertson. 
M. p., among: others. A further exposure of the 
-ibsurd delusion is made in the August number of that 


excellent Calcutta periodieaJ, the "Modern Review.'* 
Nothing coiild be more striking than the extracts which 
are there given from recognised authorities, whose 
knowledge of their sutbj^t was as great as Mr. 
Balfour's is limited. 

Mountstuart Elphinstone, for example, is quoted in 
reference to the ancient polity of the Afghans, who, 
we are told, exulted “in the free spirit of their institu- 
tions,” under which each tribe had a government of 
Its own, and constituted a complete commonwealth 
within itself. In most of these, says E'lphinstone, the 
Khans could levy no taxes, and could take no public 
action without the consent of the elected Malliks, who 
were obliged in their turn to obtain the consent of 
their divisions. With regard to the Vedic period in 
India, the "Modern Review” quotes Dr. Bhandarkar, 
the eminent scholar of Western India, as saying; 
“The Indian A^ans had, like their European 
brethren, the rudiments of free » li'.^ a* ii'-ihiilid: s.” 
though he admits that those institutions did not deve- 
lop, probably owing to the attitude of the conquering 
Aryas towards indigenous races. 

bimilar evidence is cited in proof of the prevalence of 
.self-government in ihe Buddhist period. Dr. Hoernle 
in a paper read before the Asiatic Society' of Bengal, 
defined the state in which the founder of Jainism was 
born as an oligarchic republic, its government being 
vested in a senate composed of the heads of the resi- 
dent Kshatriya clans. In his "Early History of 
India," Mr. Vincent Smith describes the republics of 
the Punjab, Eastern Rajputana, and elsewhere, while 
Professor Rhys Davids gives a remarkable account of 
the self-governing instiiution.s which existed in India 
during the ri.se of the Buddhist empire. He states 
the fact most interesting, as he rightly «ays, from 
the comparative point of view — that the earliest Bud- 
dhist records reveal the survival, "side by side with 
more or less powerful monarchies, of republics with 
either complete or modified independence.” 

Mr. Balfour, we imagine, would not contend that 
his dictum was based upon any considerable historical 
inquiry ; but if fie is inclined to be so bold he might 
find a partial excuse for his view in the remark by 
Professor Rhy s Davids that "this important factor in 
the social condition of India in the .sixth and seventh 
centuries B.c. has remained hitherto unnoticed by 
scholars either in Europe or in India.” However 
this may be, the examples quoted by the "Modem 
Review'^ should suffice to upset once for ail his com- 
placent theory that absolute despotism is the ideal 
government for Oriental peoples. The "Empire” holds 
the view, we see, that it hardly requires this eye-opener 
to "down” the old notion.s about the inherent inability 
of certain races to govern themselves. But there wtU 
still be many who, in blind defiance of the facts which 
.show that there is no other country, ancient or modem, 
where democracy has prevailed for a longer period, 
will continue to assert that "what the Oriental w^nts 
isama.ster,” and when we ask why he should want 
one any more than Western peoples, we shall be 
told as before, that it is the nature of the beast, and 
there is an end of it. 

The Hongkong University. 

There is only one more article of general 
interest in the current Hineteentif ^Century 
and it deals with the proposal to establish 
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a modern university in Hon^koniJ. Hong- 
kong is a British Crown Colony and the 
writer prefers the claims of this new 
project to the generous support of the 
British pnbiic on “Imperial** grounds. 
Japan has for many years past been trying 
to secure the intellectual leadership of 
China. Intellectual leadership promises 
in modern history to gradually become 
a great political and commercial assett 
also in international dealings. The idea 
at the back of this new movement is 
clearly to help England to get in touch 
with the awakening consciousness of the 
Chinese people. The Chinese “unrest” is 
a thing of great import in modern world- 
politics; and yet “none does aught either 
to arrest or to direct its action” — says the 
writer in the Nineteenth Century. 

Nations are actuated neither by motives of evange- 
lism nor of philanthropy, but it is not consonant with 
the traditions of Englishmen to stand aside and refuse 
secular help to ‘a nation rightly struggling to be free’ 
from the trammels of ignorance and .super.stition. It 
is the pride of ignorance which to-day prevents the 
Chinese from benefiting, as the Japanese have 
benefited, by the scientific knowledge of the West. 
To-morrow, when this phase of prejudice is past, 
China will recognise the debt she owes to those who 
have as.sisted her, while respecting her present 
prejudices, to gain the knowledge she desires. What 
England has done for India and for Elgypt in miti- 
gation of famine, by introducing railways which can 
carry food to stricken districts, and by remedpng 
a deficient rainfall by irrigation ,* what sne has done 
in arresting germ-borne disease (plague, malaria, 
cholera, and small-pox) by medical science, she can 
help China to do for herself ; and she can mitigate 
her poverty by teaching her how to develop her 
unrivalled mineral and agricultural resources. And 
in doing so she will strengthen the bonds of friendship 
both now and hereafter, and reap a material reward 
in the development of the future. These are legi- 
timate ambitions, whether to the philanthropist or to 
the merchant : nor will the movement and aspirations 
of a vast nation be checked or altered merely by a 
lack of sympathy on our part. It is better to help 
than to stand by as an apathetic spectator. 

And the constitution of the new University will be 
made such as will include in its governing body a few 
of the highest and most experienced of the Colonial 
officials, will ensure continuity of policy and ripe 
judjgment in matters connected with its relation to 
China and to local .schools and institutions, apart 
from the more technical educational questions, upon 
wbich the Senate wjH be best qualified to advise. 

The Goyemor Will be President of the Court, and 
iht.Cu'V.-'iK r-i!-,. Council will exercise a right of veto, 

th,(i ;■ .'ittirient degree of Government control will 
be excfc^d without infringing upon the status of 
the rniversity as a self-governing institution. Nor 
is the project open to the charge of thrusting a higher 


education upon a people not yet sufficiently advanetd 
to avail themselves of it. 

Op Indian Interest, 

The only article of any Inidian interest in 
the current Nineteenth Century h one from 
Sir Andrew E'raser, which has nothing new 
or illuminating to say on the Subject it 
deals with, and it would have not found 
a place ift the Revieiv if the writer had not 
been in a high official position in the 
country whose complex problems he essays 
to discuss. I will not burden your pages 
by quoting Sir Andrew’s commonplace 
futilities. 

OC TOBEK "Bl.ACKWOOD'S.” * 

Indian Civil Service. 

There is an article of some historical 
worth and of interest to the student of the 
birth and growth of the public service in 
British India, in this Magazine, from Mr. 
G. W. Forrest, one time Director of 
Ciovernment Records and head of the 
Imperial Library in Calcutta. I'he con- 
cluding lines of this article are of general 
interest and may well be quoted here 
The peace and good order of ihe .social fabric ol 
a vast continent depend on the maintenance of British 
rule in India, and the permanence of that rule niainly 
depends on a small, efficient European executive. 
How small it is few persons rcalLse. The Indian (avil 
Service, which supplies the necessary instruments for 
obtaining the benefits of secure property and protect- 
ed life over ev'ery region of a great empire, comprises 
little more than twelve hundrecl person.s. The natives 
can enter that Service by the open road of competi- 
tion, Many have joined the Indian Civil Service, 
and the highest posts are open to them. A native 
civilian is now a member of the Indian Council. The 
suggestions we have put forward for the future recruit- 
ing of the Service will still leave the road by competi- 
tion open to them. 'The Government of India should 
also have the power to nominate every year U certain 
number of natives who have taken the nighest degrees 
at our Indian universities, and they should be .sent to 
the Imperial College at Oxford at the cost of the 
State. I'he Hindu politician demands that a .simul- 
taneous examination for the Indian Civil Service 
should be held in London and in India, but this would 
tend to destory the English character of the examina- 
tion — meant to test, not Oriental, but English quali- 
fications,— and it would chiefly benefit the class and 
race to which the politician belongs. The hnportani 
question at the present time is not the conciliation ol 
the Hindu politician, but how lo sufficiently reward 
those native officials who have rendered us loyal 
service at a Critical time. If you employ a native m 
a responsible office, usually held by a European, 
yOu ought to give him the status and salary of -i 
European. It is to the men who have proved then 
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loyally in the Provincial Service that we must give freer 
access to the higher administrative functions. Bui 
while we l>ehave honestly and generously to the Indian 
officials who support our name and ascendancy, we 
must never hesitate to declare boldly that a permanent 
English official element is necessary to secure an 
administration which will make manifest to the masses 
our supremacy, promote their prosperity, and confer 
on the most liumble native of whatever despised race 
or caste, the justice, humanity, and civic privileges of 
British rule. England has undertaken this noble 
work, and stands pledged by the Great Proclamation 
to perform it. If, however, we disown our moral right 
to rule India, if we pursue a policy calculated to 
discourage friends and give confidence to etiemies, we 
are certain to produce another great catastrophe. 

The October Fortnightly, 

Tht place of honour in this Magazine is 
given this month to a consideration of 
British Naval Defence, which though of 
very great interest to the British people and 
the British Dominions generally, have 
nothing really to attract or instruct the 
general reader. There are two articles on 
American Ec;onomics and Politics, 
which are, however, likely to appeal to 
the general re'ader. 'Fhe former of these 
by Politicus, deals with the economic condi- 
tion of the American working man. It is 
written from the standpoint of the British 
I'ariff-reformer and the writer tries to dis- 
prove the contention of the British Free- 
trader that the high Tariffs in the United 
States are leading to endle.ss misery and 
economic decadence among the poorer 
working classes in America. Statistics are 
in a matter of this kind exceedingly mis- 
leading. The Statistician deals in averages 
and averages are very deceptive proofs of 
almost any fact concerning the individuals 
whose effects or earnings or savings or 
any other things are utilised to work these 
averages up. With this warning, I may 
quote here the concluding paragraphs of 
this interesting article. 

Those who wish to proxe that the British workers, 
who enjoy the blessings of Free Trade and of the 
nominally cheap loaf, are more prosperous than the 
American workers who “groan” under Protection, 
have only one argument left. They can say : “Appear- 
ances are deceptive. The American workers seem 
more prosperous because they spend their money 
more freely than the British workers, who put by in 
the form of savings money which the American 
workers spend on the costlier kinds of food, tobacco, 
and various luxuries.” Unfortunately, that a.ssertion 
contradicted by fact. The American workers not 
only earn more and spend more, but also .save more 
than the British workers 


Savings Banks Deposits. 



In the 

In the 


United State.s. 

United Kingdom, 

1880 

1 63,821, 395 

;^77.72 1,084 

1890 

310,004,791 

1*1.285,359 

igcyo 

477.943.99* 

i 87, cx )5,562 

1907 

699,082,015 

209.653,672 

Increase 

1880-1907 

+ :^53S. 260,620 

+ 1 3*. 932. 588 


In 1907 the deposits in the American savings banks 
were times as large as those tn the British savings 
banks. Between 1880 and 1907 the former in- 
creased by ^535,000,000, and the latter by only 
32,000,1x10. The comparison of British with 
American savings banks deposits is very unfair to the 
United States. The American workers have greater 
facilities for buying land and houses than have the 
British workers. They invest their savings in reil 
estate throughout the Ignited States, except in the 
old and densely-settled States in which large towns 
abound, such as New York and Massachusetts, 
because in these real estate has become too dear. 
Densely -populated and industrial New York State and 
Massachusetts resemble most closely Great Britain. 
We can, therefore, obtain a more correct view of the 
state of popular savings in the two countries by 
comparing the savings banks deposits in commercial 
and industrial New York State or of indu.strial 
Massachusetts with those of Great Britain. Such a 
comparison yields the following surprising result : — 

Deposits in savings Deposits in savings 



Banks in the state 

Banks in 


of New York 

United Kingdom 


(8,<x>o,ooo 

(44,o<X),tKX> 


inhahitant.s) 

inhabitants.) 

1895 

£128,774,715 , 

£143,181,656 


184,416,319 

i 87 ,(K) 5,562 

1905 

222, 1 79,452 

204., 834, 756 

1907 

278,859,207 

209,694.077 

I ncreasc 

1905-07 

+ ^^56.679. 755 

+ i-4. 859.3 21 


The foregoing figures are startling. They show' 
that the 8,000,000 inhabitants of the State of New 
York have a considerably larger svim in the savings 
banks than have the 44 ,ooo,(K)o inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom. Betw'een 1905 and I907 the 
savings of the people of New York State increased b)* 
^57,tKX),tKK), W’hilsi those of the people of the United 
Kingdom increased by only ;^5,o(X),oot). During 
these two years the 8,o(X),ooo people of New York 
saved almost \2 times as much a.s the 44,<xx),otxi 
people of the United Kingdom, and per head cuf 
population their servings were therefore sixty times 
as large as were those of Great Britain. Mas- 
sachusetts, the American I.ancashire,has 
inhabitants. It had in 1907 j^i 36,8 16,200 in the 
saving.s banks. Per head of population, the savings 
banks deposits were therefore in 1^7 as follow's :■ — 
New York State . ^^35 os. orf. per hbad of population. 
Massachusetts 40 os. (v/. ,, ,, 

UnitedKingdom 4 15s. Ofl?. ,, ,, • 

The various tests applied to production and con- 
sumption, to wages and savings, confirm each other 
They show a marvellous industrial expansion in the 
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United States, and an alarming Ihdustnal, decline in 
Gr^t Britain. They show conclusively that the 
British working man is ill*employed, ilUpaid, and 
poor, if cortmared with his exceedingly prosperous 
Ameiicar. roileag'.ie. 

The next article is headed 

The confession of American Politics, 
and is a review of the recent recrudescence 
of Mr, Roosevelt in the political life of 
the States. Having referred to the reception 
that the ex-Presiden* received upon his 
arrival home, and his gradual return to 
political activities, the writer sums up 
Mr. Roosevelt’s triumphal progress through 
the “West,” This tour, he rightly says, 
eclipsed in dramatic excitement and popular fervour 
everything that had preceded it. When one reads 
of the overpowering demonstrations of affection and 
devotion with which he was everywhere greeted, 
of entire States turning out to welcome him, of men 
and women gathering by the hundreds in the rain at 
the dead of night, meerly to cheer the train that 
bore him past, of the frenzied applause that punctuated 
all his speeches, one may doubt whether any man 
of our time has ever been honoured with so magnificent 
a tribute, 'i'he special correspondents who accompanied 
him all agreed that the spirit of the cheering crowds 
was something very different from the spirit in which, 
for instance, Mr. Bryan was hailed when he first burst 
upon the stage of national politics. They were not 
there to hear a resplendent orator or to honour a 
national “hero" in some transient ebullition of emo- 
tionalism. They were there to greet, in the first place, 
one whom they felt to be above all things their friend, 
their champion, their one bulwark of defence against 
privilege and dishonesty, their leader in the troublous 
times of the past, their leader in the 5'et more troub- 
lous times that lie ahead in the future. There was 
little or nothing of mere partisanship in there reception. 
It was rather an instinctive and irresistable response 
from the heart an d conscience of the "common people" 
to a man whose actions and character had endeared 
himself to their affections ; and whose propaganda 
had touched and stirred their sense of civic and 
national morality. For ail the boisterousness and 
easy familiarity that mark his tour, there waui some- 
thing in it of an almost revivalist intensity. It was 
more than a round of political speechmaking ; it had 
something of the aspects of a religious crusade, and 
of a crusade such as only America could be the scene 
of, I rate Mr, Roosevelt’s capacity fpr platitudes 
at least as highly as he does himself, and I neither 
hoped nor expected that Europe would cure him. 
But I confess that until I read his speeches of the 
’ past few weeks 1 h;id not accurately measured the 
abundance of his flow of commonplace, or the quite 
superhuman vigour with wlhch we could thump the 
cushions of his political pulpit. always insist 
upon absolute honesty and, in the second place, 
upon obedience to law." **l stand for the poor man 
until he docs something tha.t is wrong." *'I wiU not 
stand for any man if he is wrong, rich or iioor." 
"If the rich man strives to use his wealth to destroy 
others, 1 'cinch' him, if 1 can.” ”1 shall insist 
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upon honesty if it breaks up the biggest industry in 
the land." “I shall insist upon order under all 
circumstances.” "I am against the corporation when 
it does wrong.” "1 am against the mob when it 
resorts to ^iolence,'’ ’'1 wilt attack a poor man if he 
is crooked, and 1 wHl attack a rich man if he is crooked. 

1 will attack the rich man more strongly, because he 
has abused his advantage.” After many columns of 
such declarations as these, a feeling of repletion undeni, 
ably sets in, if one chances to belong to the sophistic, 
ated older world. But the masses of Americans 
take to such pronouncements with a meek avidity, 
and an unconsciousness that they are not the last 
word in human wisdom, impossible to surpass. 
Moreover, they know that Mr. Roosevelt means what 
he says, and will do what he promises. Almost all 
Transatlantic politics are comprised in a pei-ennially 
pathetic search for honesty. In Mr. Roosevelt the 
bulk of the people feel by instinct that they havj| found 
what they ?re always looking for. That is what makes 
him the power he is. That is what gives to his 
moralities and homilies the force of revelation. That 
is what made his audiences on his Western tour listen 
to him as to a second Messiah, 

Modern British Journalism. 

(Contemporary) 

The place of honour in the October 
Contemporary is naturally given to the late 
Holman Hunt, the father and “grandfather” 
of pre-Republican in modern English art, 
some reminiscences of whom are recorded 
by Mr. W. M. Rossetti, a brother of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti who belonged to the same 
school of modern English art of which Hunt 
was a leading spirit. But this article has 
only a special interest for the student of 
nineteenth century British art. The two 
most interesting articles in this number, 
to the general non-British readers are (i) 
on the Modern Press and its Public, by 
Mr. H. W. Massingham, editor of the 
Nation^ and (2) on Spiritualism — “Can 
Telepathy Explain AM ?” -by Mr, W. T. 
Stead of the Review ^ Reviews. Mr. 
Masslngham’s article ia exceedingly su|lget»- 
tive as showing the character and trends 
of present day journalism in Europe and 
America and specially in England. Mr. 
Massingham has to admit that the news- 
paper has practically ceased to be a teacher 
of the people, and developed into^ a 
thoroughly commercial venture contrasting 
the new with the old type of jourttalism. 
The writer says : 

Generally speaking, it may be said that the most 
modern kind of newspaper is more thoroughly com- 
mercial in tone, and that its interior organisation 
correrilionds more closely in every department to that 
of a shop or a factory than tw older prints, which 
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profess most distinctly thtellectual and prodoffandist 
aims, a»Ml content themselves, in tlie main with Liberal 
or Conservative, Unionist or Home Rule readers. 
But the earlier kind tbougfh conventional and narrowi 
was often thoroughly sincere, and Was served by a 
type of journalist who generally wrote as he thought, 
j he newer Is at once freer and more sceptical in tone, 
more but much lass serious. It is 

imitative, not aiming at general elfects and eschewing 
iorms of production that can be called artistic, but 
with a conscious and vei^ well-direcietl object of 
satisfying common modes oi taste, feeling and opinion. 

k is clear that an appeal of thjs kind to the 
emotional prejudices of great masses of people who 
think, as it were, through their eyes, requires an 
entirely different set of newspaper. The reflective 
political essay in the shape of the leader must, 
as I have said, either disappear or be much 
shi)rteifbd. The sharp separation between the literary 
;md the news-gatlu ring staff must also be modified. 

The function of the liead of the organisation will be to 
present everyday some new pictorial arrangement of 
I In: surface life of man. Its salient feature will not often 


be political, aind when the turn of politics comes round, 
the effect to be aimed at must be sharp, shallow 
impression made on the fancy of the newspaper's 
huge cKentile, to be removed at the first hint of 
satiety or the first call to a profitable change of subject. 
Such machinery is yepugnant to the notion of special 
intellectual training, ^ny alert and observant man 
can work it, and amuse himself with it. It presup- 
poses, indeed, one gift more than any other, namely, 
a faculty for thinking out the kind of appeal that will 
just last out an election or yield interesting material 
tor half a dozen issucf., 

We have therefore to deal chiefly W^ith a Journalism 
whose main end is to amuse, based on the broad 
puipose of “giving the people what they want,” 
giving, that is to say, to a race of hard but not highly 
educated workers larger imaginative horizons than 
Peckham or Camberwell afford, appealing to their 
physical weariness and pre-occupation, theh mental 
and moral confession about life and its puzzling or 
darkly coloured issues. 

N. H. D. 
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N.B. — Contributors to this section are requested 
kindly to make their observations as brief as practi- 
cable, as there is always great pressure on our space. 

Did the Buddhist Jatakas Precede 
the Ramayana. 

By Saudar Madhao Rao V. Kibe Saheb, m.a. 

i'roin the remarks of “Chronos,” in the October 
nurHf)er of the Modern Review, on the subject of the 
Ramayana, it a[}pears that he is ignorant of most 
“f the literature on the subject. In his article headed 
“the Ramayana in the ( ? ) Buddhist Jatakas” he 
('ndeayours to restate the theory put forth by Weber 
that the Ramavana of Valniiki may he an amplifica- 
tion of the Buddhist Jatakas, especially the one called 
Basamtha Jataka, as well as it may have borrowed 
some episodes from the epic of Homer. It waS hoped 
that the reasoned argument of the late Mr. Justice 
l elang had shown the baselessness of Weber's con- 
jecture. Jacobi of Bon u, who has written the most 
authoritative work on Valmiki's epic, has also ad- 
tiuced many other arszuments proving the same 
thing. For Indian readers Mr. Vaidya’s book* noted 
iielow, gives all that there is worth knowing about the 
Ramayana It is therefore disappointing to find a 
writer harping upon an ex|iloded hyfiothesis in a 
leading magazine in the year of grace, 1910. 

There are three kinds of arguments which show 
that the sloty in the jatakas i.s more likely to be a 
partial narration of the story which forms the baSis 
of the present edition of Valmiki’s Ramayana. 

* The Riddle of the Ramayana : (1906). Mrs. 
Radhabai Atmaram Sagoon ; Bombay, 


We cannot as a rule give to any single contributor 
more than two pages. A page in small type con- 
tains 1200 words approximately. 


There is internal evidence to show that the story 
in the Jatakas contains a greater element of the 
marvellous, and grotesque, which are regarded by 
scholars as n sign of comparative modernity, than 
what is to be found in the basic story of the 
Ramayana. It is said in the Jataka that the 
shoes of Rama, which Bharata brought back with 
him, when the former refused to return to tlie 
capital before the expiry of the period of exile, 
^uck each other whenever the ministers of Bharata 
did an act of injustice Its description of the grief 
caused to Lakshmana and Sita, when they heard of the 
death of their father, nine years after they had been 
away from home, is hyperbolic. In the Jataka the king 
did not grant the boon asked by his wife, but 
consulted astrologers and on their advice exiled his 
favourite children during the term of hU life predicted 
by them. The Writer, rnoreover, by making the 
king die some years before the period fixed, pokes 
fun ajt astrology, which was regarded with disfavour 
by Buddhism. The canard that Rama married 
his sister, is given currency to, perhaps, to justify 
the Buddhistic legend that one of Buddha's ancestors 
was an offspring of a similiar alliance. The long 
and short of it is that these deviations from the 
original story were made in order^ to help certain 
Buddhistic purposes. The later episode of Rama's 
invasion of Lanka is omitted from the Jataka because 
its purpose was only to bring comfort to a husband- 
man, who was so much overpowered with grief 
at death of his father as to leave off all his 
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ations and it was unnecessaiy fdf'ra^^p^ 

(a) Anotherkind of evidence goes to prove that the 
present edition of the Ramayana of Valmiki cannot 
haye been the first. In more than one place it is 
stated in it that a particular stanza was sung by 
Valmiki before or that a particular episode was 
noted in the famous Ramayana. 

There is also an epitome of the story of the Ramayana 
in the Mahabharata. It contains several stanzas 
which are found in the present edition of the Rama- 
yana, but in form the former is more archaic than the 
latter. It is, however, not known by the name of 
Ramayana, but it is called Ramopakhyana, which 
shows that it must have been an abridgment of the 
former. This .irgujTieni, then, shows that there appear 
to have been several editions of the Ramayana prior 
to the one now extant and therefore any argument 
based on it to prove its posteriority to the Jatakas is 
beside the mark. 

(3) Lastly there is ample evidence to show 
that there are numerous references to the 
principal characters of the Ramayana, in pre-jataka, 
if not pre-Buddhist literature. The forms Kausalya 
and Kaikeya are explained in two Sutras of Panini, 
who flourished sometime between 1200 and 600 B.C. 
Pataliputra, the capital of Magadha, which was 
founded about 380 B.C. is not mentioned in the Rama- 
yana, although other cities such as Kausambi, 
and Kanyakubja, are referred to in it. The name of 
the capital of Kosala is invariably given in the 
Ramayana as Ayodl^a, which in Buddhistic times 
was designated as Saketa. The Ramaj/ana knows 
Mithila and Visala as two separate cities, while in 
Buddha’s time they had coalesced into one. The 
main story of the Ramayana is also free from the 
Buddhistic influences, which so much colour the later 
Hindu literature. As observed by Mr, Vaidya, “the 
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worship of Vedic deities, the preponderence of sacrifice, 
the free eating of flesh by Brahmins arwl KsHatriyas, 
the latter’s proficiency, in the Veda.s and Vedic rites, 

' the greater freedom of women and their performance 
of Vedic rites, all show a state of society, a civilization, 
a religion uncontaminated by feelings and ideas 
which had their rise in Buddhism.” 

Those who regard the Jatakas as the basis of the 
Ramayana perhaps do not deny that in India there 
had been a hero of the name of Rama before the war 
described in the Mahabharata was fought. The 
Puranas furnish lists of kings, which are regarded by 
scholars as older than their other portions, according 
to which Rama preceded the heroes of the Maha- 
bharata by 39 generations. He, therefore, may be 
placed somewhere about the 1 9th century B .C .♦ 

Even now the invasion of Lanka by Rama is a 
stumbling block in the way of scholars regarding the 
facts narrated in the Ramayana as historyi Various 
attempts have been made to make it acceptable to 
them, but none of them have met with unqualified 
success. From a careful study of the epic, the present 
writer has come to certain conclusions about it which 
are awaiting publication. If his premises pass the 
scrutiny of scholars, bis conclusions will prove that the 
episexle contains very little exaggeration. 

If “Chronos” will take the trouble of going furthev 
afield than the Buddhistic literature on the subject, 
he will find that there is more reason to believe the 
jataka stories to be based u{x)n an earlier version, 
than to regard Valmiki’s Ramayana as their ampli- 
fication. The arguments adduced above only indicate 
the direction. 

* For details I may refer the reader to mv Review 
of Mr. Vaidya's book in the Hindustan Review for 
June 1907. 
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English. 

An Indian Novel. 

The Prince of Destiny : The New Krishna. By Sarath 
Kumar Ghosh, Author of ^'1001 Indian Nights". 
Colonial Edition (for ctrculaiion in the British 
Colonies and India only). London: Kebman 
Limited, rap Shaftesbury Avenue, W. C. Price 2 
shillin^t* Pp. 6^0. [With a portrait of the author 
in Indian dress.'] 

In spile of the crudity of the plot, and the many ab- 
surdities and impossible fancies woven into the story, this 
book of fiction is in many ways a remarkable achieve- 
ment. The faults of the book He on the surface. 
An Indian nationalist ^ttled in England, reviewing 
it in Mr. Stead's ^ ifeview, said that it was 

a romance for neurosthenics thirsting for sensational 
novelties or something to that effect. There are no 
doubt queer extravi^ances both in the descriptions of 
{he characters of the story and in the situations in 


which they are developed. To mention only one 
or two, no Hindu girl in these days dances, even in 
the privacy of her home, in the way Kamona does 
in chapter XXIV. Again, no youthful princess m 

India would be allowed to degrade herself so far a*, 
to spend years in the palace of the young ruler of a 
neighbouring State in the hope of being married to 
him, and yet this is exactly what Princess Suvona ot 
Udaipur — the heroine of the romance — does in the 
story. The hero, Barath, himself leads a very peculiar 
life. For some mysterious reason not fully explain*^*^ 
he is regarded by his subjects as a new incarnation 
of Krishna and certainly no Indian reader would fee 
quite at home in following the strange early cyeer 
of this prince of the House of Rama. Some of the 
names chosen are equally fantastic, e.g., Viswamitia, 
the retired High Court fudge, and Vasistha, the Pnm _ 
Minister. Thi peculiar spd^ of Indian proper 
namles also betrays the author’s eccentricity, e.g., NTTB 
is, spelt Barath and gidfWqr as Valmikhh 

But these and bther faults notwithstanding, the book 
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has soli 4 worth, though it lies elsewhere. One thing 
that must strike the most s^erficial reader is the 
splendid command over the English language which 
Mr, Ghosh possesses. To write a work of fiction one 
must have a thorough grasp of the language not 
only as it is used in classical works and on public 
platforms, but also in the most intimate concerns of 
everyday life. He must be able to wield it as the 
potter uses his clay, shaping it just as he likes and 
giving it whatever twist or turn ms fancy dictates. 
In the publisher's preface we read: "When the 
author of this romance finished his education in 
Great Britain and began his literary career, his 
style and diction was so pure as to cause an 
eminent English critic to say that many distin- 
guished English tioveirsts might well envy him his 
command of English prose.” Nay, a leading London 
review averred, "We cannot be persuaded to believe 
I hat ^r. Sarath Kumar Ghosh is anything but an 
Rnglishman in masquerade.”.. Indian youths of this 
generation may therefore find in this book an example 
of the position in English prose that may be occupied 
hy one of their own countrymen. Mr. S. K. Ghosh 
is a son of the late Mr. P. Ghosh, author of several 
wellknown mathematical text-books. His own mathe- 
m.Htical tastc.s and knowledge have been demonstrated 
in chapter XXI — one of the finest in the book— where 
he describes a session of the wranglership examination 
at Cambridge. It is a matter of no small pride to us 
that a Bengali has succeeded in earning an honour- 
able living in England by his pen and in attaining a 
nxognised place among living English literary men. 

But the thing by which this romance will be most 
remembered is its exposition of the causes of the 
present political unrest in India, particularly in 
Bengal. This exposition is happily not couched in 
the form of a homily or political lecture, for in that 
shape it would be read by but few in England. The 
darkness which the .steady flame of the lamps lighted 
by men like Messrs. Digby, Dull and Naoroji was 
unable to di.spel, Mr. Ghosh has attempted to illumine 
by the lightning flashes of hi.s brilliant sentences. 
Passages describing the present political .situation in 
ter.se yet powerful language abound in the book, and 
every Bengali will feel glad to note the vigour and 
sympathy with which his national character has been 
defendea again.st the savage attacks of men like 
Rudyard Kipling, ‘the banjo-bard of imperialism’. 
Prof : Gilbert Murray say.s in the Sociological Review 
for Jiily that “the ince.ssant girding at the Bengali,^ 
[by Rudyard Kipling, Mr. Anstey of the Punch and' 
others] the most intellectual and progressive of the 
peoples of India, has an ugly look . .'rhere is in such 
sneers .something perilously like jealousy. And if 
ever in a ruling race there creeps in a tendency to be 
jealous of its .subjects, to dislike them for their good 
qualities rather than their bad, to keep them out of 
power not because they are unfit for power but 
because they are too obviously fit, such a tendency, 

I believe, is disastrous to any ernpire.” Part of Mr. 
Ghosh's romance is an amplification of this theme, 
and he makes no .secret of his conviction that if India 
is ever lost to England^ — a contingency which he 
certainly does not rejoice to contemdate— it will 
be due in no small measure to tif rudeness 
and insolence of her jingo poetaste^ and news- 
papers, The causes of the di-scontavt of the 


native princes, and of the decline of Indian manufac- 
tures, the significance of the victory of Japan over 
Russia and of the defeat of Italy at Adowah, the 
.JwaifwAt movement, the rise of anarchism with all 
its attendant horrors of hate and lust and mutual 
distrust — all this and much more have been outlined 
in this romance in striking and impre.ssive colours 
calculated to make a lasting impression on the mental 
retina. Mr. Ghosh is not oblivious of the fact that 
his motives in thus laying bare the weak points of 
British rule in India may be misinterpreted. Towards 
the close of the volume (p. 627) he says: "In giving 
it [the book] to the world I am told that I am trusting 
to thf CSV of England: that if it were France 
that'-’i'ii and this chronicle dealt with the 

French, a frenzied multitude would bum it on 
Montmartre.” But he is confident in his own mind 
that he de.serves well of England for performing this 
lhankle.ss task and adds : “On the contrary, I have 
to trust to the justice of England, aye, her gratitude ; 
in some degree of the entire West. If you have eyes 
to see you will see”. The fact that the book has 
been very favourably received by the entire British 
press shows that his confidence has not been 
I li.splaced. As we write we read in the papers that 
Her Majesty the Queen- Empress "has had much 
pleasure in accepting from the author a copy of his 
recent romance ‘The Prince of Destiny’, which she has 
read with extreme interest as a depiction of the India 
of to-day by an Indian, and of India’s posltbn in the 
Empire”. After this notable pronouncement, nobody 
will, we are sure, venture to cavil at the motives of 
the author, which are to bring about better relations 
and a sounder and more sympathetic understanding 
between the rulers and the ruled in India. Let us 
hope that by being cast in the mould of a romance 
the grave issues with which the book deals will be 
pondered and discussed in many a British home 
where the Indian point of view would olherwi.se have 
no chance of effecUng an entrance, and if the book 
before us succeecls in realising this hope it will have 
contributed materially towards helping forward the 
cause of the motherland. 

The Mosquito. Lt. Col. E. A. W. Hall, 1. M, S. 

Gartdaria Press. Dacca. 

This beautifully got up pamphlet is adapted and 
slightly altered from a lecture on the mosquito, 
delivered at the Northbrook Hall at an "At Home” 
given by Khan Bahadur Syed Nawab Ali Chowdhury, 
under the auspices of the Northbrook Hall Library 
Committee. 

It gives the life history of the mosquito, and its 
relation to malaria and mentions several methods of 
preventing that disease, — all in popular language. It 
is a useful lecture. 

Advice to Consnmpdves. 

Advice to Consumptives*’ by Noel D. Bardswell — 

Published by Adam and Charles Black, 4 Soho 

Square, London, Price I -6 net. 

This book is a short advice to . consumptives with 
regard to their home treatment, and the prevention 
of the disease. It is thus a counterpart of the other 
treatises on consumption which are now-a-days so 
numerous and so . u.iriiHy, those on the iSana- 

lorium Treatment o\ ( or-»iiir.piion. Many patients who 
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do not like to leave hoii^e or c^not affprd to live in a 
Sanatorium, or convalescent cases which.iiaye now left 
treatment in a Sanatorium, it is for these cases that 
the book is meabl. In fact as the author has said 
in the introduction, the lectures embodied here are 
those which were actually delivered to the inmates 
of King Edward VII Sanatorium and preserved and 
subsequently elaborated and published by request of 
friends and patients who felt themselves greatly 
benefited by them and wanted to make them 
more popular by giving them publication in 
the form of a small treatise. This short history of 
the origin and purpose of the book is plain evidence 
of its high utility and extensive demand. In other 
words it attempts to give a com monsense knowledge 
to layman with respect to this most fell disease. 

The foreuwd or introduction to the book has been 
written by an eminent specialist in the Sanatorium 
treatment of consumption, namely, Dr. C. Theodore 
Williams of Brompton Hospital for Consumptives, 

The book deals with the following subjects : — 

Consumption — >its nature, and mode of spread and of 
arrest, ana the Rationale of Sanatorium Treatment — 
PTesh air, Food, Rest, Exercise and Recreation, 
Occupation, Emigration ; Factors in Sanatorium Treat- 
ment etc. 

All important practical points are briefly 
touched upon — and in language which every layman 
can read and understand. These short hints from 
such an experienced man will prove of eminent value 
to the patients and the general public — both in the 
arrest oi the disease and the prevention of its spread. 
The book is recommendable to all — doctors, patients 
and the public. It should be translated into the verna- 
culars and brought within the power of people ignorant 
of English to studv» specially in our country where 
home treatment is the only treatment possible at present. 

I. M. Mallik. 

*Tood and Drugs,” 

**Food and Drugs" Dr. K. f'. Bose, M.B. A 
Quarterly journal of Dietetics, Metabolism, Materia 
Medica, and Therapeutics. Published from Dr. 
Bose’s Laboratory, 4$ Amherst Street, Calcutta, Subs- 
cription for India Be. 1 post free. Foreign countries, 
Two Shillings. 

The journal, which consists of 52 pages — and a lot 
of attractive advertisements besides — deals with the 
following subjects-^ 

Editorials, Original articles, Therapeutics, Prachid 
phony, with some charts and illustrations. 

In the editorials there are two most important topics 
dealt with. One is 

“The Metatiplism and Diet of the Bengalis” — 
by Dr. Macay, l.ectufer on Physiology irt the Medi- 
cal College, Calcutta* a subject which is highly 
interesting and imporiani inasmuch as it deals with 
the difference in boih these respects from the well- 
known Eurt>pean standards. 

And the other is on— 

I .aciic acid Bacilli Tablets Manufactured in Europe 
and sent out beyond the sea. 

These the editor show.^ to be not only useless as not 
containing any lactic acid biicill' but positively danger- 
ous S® containing bthe^ c(x:ci like Shepto- | 

cocci and yeast cells which ipay cause some harm. 
advocates the use of our indigenous Streptothrix Oadhi 
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(Chatterjee) as the best— most fresh, pure and alx 
ing in pure lactic acid bacilli— and most . 

This no doubt would be very useful both from the r.. . 
nomic and hygienic standpoints. A lot of our prec ■ . 
mopey is being drained away by unscrupulous 
ttadesmen of the West. It will be a great gain if 
we can stop such things. 

In the oiiginal sretion some valuable researches 
ai^ put down from the work of Dr. Lai Mohan 
Ghoshal, a demonstrator in the Physiological Labora- 
tory of the Calcutta Medical College, and an earnest 
and able worker in research work. He deals with 
two indigenous plants— 

The “Terniinalia Arjuni” and on the chemical 
composition and properties of the Banana and the milk 
of the cocoanut. 

This latter is undoubtedly a very valuable food-stuff, 
which is so much and so foolishly neglected in a country 
which is so poor, specially poor in easily assimilable 
proteid food-stuff. A variety of valuable preparations 
in our dietary may be made very simply and cheaply 
with this common fruit of Lower Bengal. It contains 
valuable proteid and fats in abundance, which can 
very nicely serve the purpose of meat and fg^js and 
butter in a vegetarian country. Original researches 
in such indigenous drugs and food articles are higldy 
useful for th^e economic and hygienic condition of 
India. 

There are however two features to remark upon — 
First, the language of the journal is rather laboured, 
and second — there is too much of an air of self- 
advertisement, which should belter he cancelled in 
a valuable scientific journal like the present one. 
Then it will be an organisation in which local practi- 
tioners will readily come in and co-operate and the 
noble cause will have much better chance of .succe.s.s, 
Dr. Bose, the editor, is well known to be a man of 
strong practical instinct and commonsense, specially 
of an innate trade instinct along with his professional 
attainments, and, what is rarer, endowed with a steadi- 
ness and a perseverance and capacity for labor which 
ensure success. We shall feel sorry if too much self- 
interest mars the real usefulness of his undcrtaking.s, 
which can only prosper by unselfish co-operation with 
other members of the medical profession. Then wiih 
numerous workers to contribute — the valuable jouinal 
may be made still more popular and useful by making 
it a monthly journal instead of the quarterly which it 
is at present, and by drawing materials from different 
workers on indigenous foodstuffs and drugs, 

0 The commercial instinct no doubt Is a great need in 
our poor country, but it should never be divorcee! 
from the spirit of true science. If on the other hand 
that commercial Spirit be carried in the unprepared 
way in which it is now being carried, and a pure 
dispensary and sale-room be advertised as “Bose's 
Laboratory,*' shams be sold under an attractive cover, 
and loud advertisements, and true Science will be 
degraded and degenerated. 

I. M. Mallik. 

Conaumptioti. 

Pulmonary Tuberculosis and Sanatorium Treatmenit 

by C. Muthu, Publishers— ^Bailliere Tindall and 

tox. London i $[6 net. 

This I* ope of the simplest and best books oiv the 
subject dt Sanatorium Treatment of 'I'uberculosis, the 
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most rational and modern method, dealtn|f with a 
variety of subject matters relevant to the discourse, 
which is dealt with in a simple, popular and scientific 
way. It treats both of prevention and cure or rather 
arrest. The author himself is a ^reai expert and an 
experienced man in the Sanatorium Treatment of 
this disease, and has taken a keen interest in the 
scientific and practical study of this subject in all 
its phases. It i.s a record of lo years' close observa- 
tion in the Englewood Sanatorium. He is besides 
the author of many books on similar .subjects. 

This book deals with its subjects in three aspects — 

1. introduction — Tuberculosis, its predisposing 
and exciting cau.ses, communicability, early diagnosis 
and prognosis and treatment. 

2. Principles of Sanatorium Treatment, open air, 
nourishing diet, regulated exercise, and other forms 
of treatment. 

Tf. Its social and economic factors as well as its 
remedial and preventive means, and the most im- 
portant of all questions, namely the marriage problem 
of people affected with Tuberculosis. 

The book is nicely illustrated with beautiful plates 
—and embellished vvith apt quotations from great men 
and poet.s. One or two points in it deserve a little 
more detailed reference. 

In speaking of physical exercise he advices his 
patients to practice "Yogi” breathing in particular, 
since it is the most beneficial of ail forms of 
exercise in consumption. It not only increases the 
respiratory capacity and tone by absorbing a greater 
amount of air and oxygen, and elirnin.iting a greater 
quantity of CO2, but also serves as a valuable mas- 
s,ige to the internal vital organs, such a.s the heart, 
lungs, liver, digestive organs, kiclncys, which are situ- 
ated within the chest and abdominal cavities. He 
very simply and briefly explains the Indian method 
(if "Yogi” breathing in a scientific way by mentioning 
the different mu.scles which are in operation one after 
the other, in regular succession, and the benefits 
arising from it. Here are a few lines which justify 
quotation in full. 

"The patient, silting or standing erect, breathes 
through the nose, and without any jerk, inhales 
steadily, first filling the lower part of the lungs, 
pushing forward the front walls of the abdomen ; then 
he fills the middle part, pushing out the lower Fibs ; 
then the upper part of the lungs lifting the chest 
and upper rios, and .at the end of the inhalation he 
throws the head back, elevates the shoulders, and 
raises the collar-bbnes, and at the .same time draws in 
the abdomen a little, which, the yogi believes, helps 
to fill the apices.”-— P.age 96. 

The printing, paper, and st) le of the b(x)k are ad- 
fnirably suited to lay men and invalid .study. The book 
closes with the following significant and prophetic re- 
mark.s : 

The patient task of prex'ention, "of tilling the field 
f»nd gathering the harvest” "Will lead in triumph suffer- 
itig humanity to the golden days that are yet to come." 

It is a book that ought to be translated into different : 
•unguages and widely circulated for the good of 
iuimamty, more speri.illy in a txmnirv like India where 
thi.s disease is d;iy by day rapidlv iniM-ra-ing. 

In all civilised coumrics the death rate from 
Consumption is just decreasipg by Sanatorium method 
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Indian Botany. 

Professor Vinayak Nunabhai Hate, B. Sc. (Bombay 
University), has just published, August 1910, an 
excellent little work named "An Elementary Course 
of iNDiAhT Botany,” comprising Vegetable History, 
development and Physiology, fully illustrated with 
photomicrographs most accurately printed. The 
work is priced modestly, one Rupee and a half per 
copy. The brochure is more than Elementary. Mr. 
Hate is the Professor of Biology in Wilson College, 
Bombay. In his modest preface he says thus : — "An 
apology is neces.sary in publishing this volume in the 
face of already existing excellent manuals of Botany 
of which it i.s more or less an adaptation." It is not 
so. It is quite an original work. He .says : — "There 
are many books on Practical Botany, but the.se are 
scarcely made u.se of by our University Students." 
The main reason is that the practical Botany Works 
are confined to English Plants. Mr. Hate’s w'Ork 
is mainly confined to the ordinary plants growing in 
Western India. No less than 58 indigenous plants 
are discussed in an able manner in 1 17 pages, with 
excellent illustrative figures numbering 66. The 
book is well-worthy of the study of Indian Students 
of Botany not only in the Bombay Presidency, but 
all over India. 

K. R. Kirtikar. 

Treatment of Diabetes. 

The Dietetic Treatment of Diabftes, By Major B, D, 

Basu, I. MS. (retired). Third Edtiion, Panini 

Office, Allahabad. Re. 1-8-0. 

This little book is a veritable jewel of a treatise on 
diet. It contains a short record of all the 
facts in connection with diet, — specially diet in diabetes. 
I'hc brief summaries of these facts are always sup- 
plemented by foot-note references, which furnish 
valuable authority and sanction to the statements. 
The book has proved of so much use to the author’s 
countrymen that it has already passed through three 
editions. 

4 The reasons for this are quite plain. These are : — 

1. Dr. Basu is himself a sufferer from the disease 
he writes upon, as many pf his countrymen are ; 

2. His book is an excellent epitome of all existing 
pre-sent day knowledge on the subject, patiently 
collected by one for his own benefit ; 

3. The treatment of the disease mostly lies in 
diet and less in medicine and drugs ; 

4. He has ably dealt with a lot of indigenous 
articles of diet which are suitable for our countrymen 
suffering from this disease and whicK are so cheap 
and easily available. 

In fact one r.ia\ briefly remark on this book in the 
^me language in wL.i h the British Medical journal 
spoke of the late Dr. Rakhal Chandra Ghose's 
excelkmt book on Materia Medica, that "there is not 
a word to lose, there is not a word to be added," 

1 . M. Mallik. 
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ysteries of Lite. 

From a College Windonu By A. C. Benson. 

Mr. Benson occupies a prominent place among the 
writers who have come into public notice during the 
present decade. The new age has brought with it a 
new quest after fresh adventures of the human soul, and 
Mr. Benson is one of tho.se who have gone forth 
stout-heartedly and with unclouded vision. He has 
written for tlie Englishmen of Letter Series three 
most interesting monographs (Rossetti, Waite Pater, 
Fitzgerald) each of which apart from its biographical 
and critical aspects is a subtle study of the atmosphere 
which envelopes a unique personality. 

The present work is a collection of i8 papers, 12 of 
which are reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. 
It is frankly autobiographic and is redolent of a book- 
man’s fancies and attitudes. It ha.s all the charm of 
a personal talk and yet is not marred by flaccid chat- 
tine.ss or by dreary garrulity. The effect of even a 
hurried perusal of the.se pages is consolatory and 
heartening. 

Mr. Benson is haunted by the eternal mystery of 
things — there is no blinking of truths on his part — no 
overlooking of the ultimate problems of existence — 
there is, a clear recognition of pain and sorrow and 
evil — he will not make any truce with the obstinate 
questionings nor snatch at narcotics to dull the 
poignancy of doubts that assail all thoughtful minds. 

"1 do not know why so much that is hard and 
painful and sad is interwoven with our life here ; 
but I see, or seem to see, that it is meant to be so 
interwoven. All the best and most beautiful flowers of 
character and thought .seem to me to spring up in the 
track of suffering ; and what is the mo.st .sorrowful of all 
my.steries, the mystery of death, the ceasing to be the 
relinqui.shing of our hopes and dreams, the breaking of 
our dearest ties, becomes more solemn and awe inspir- 
ing the nearer we advance to it. I do not mean that we 
are to go and search for unhappiness ; but on the other 
hand the only happiness worth .seeking for is a happi- 
ness which takes all these dark things into account, 
looks them in the face, reads the secret of their dim 
eyes and set lips, dwells with them, and learns to be 
tranquil, in their pe.sence.’’ (Books) 

He again reverts to an abiding sense of my.stery 
in the last paper which is on Religion. 

“Eor after all, disgui.se it from ourselves a.s we will, 
we are all girt about with dark mysteries into which we 
have to look w'hether we dare or not. We fill our life 
as full as we can of occupation and amusements, of 
warmth and comfort ; yet sometimes, as we sit in our 
peaceful room the gust pipes thin and shrill round the 
corner.«f of the court, the rain rustles in the tree ; we 
drop the book which we hold, and wonder what 
manner of things we indeed are and what we shall 
be." 

The whole book i.s full of wise hints and .shrewd 
remarks and suggestive reflections. A new turn is 
given to a subject by the author ’.s manner of handling 
even hackneyed topics, and commonplace points seem to 
acquire a certain dignity and fa$cination. Here we find 
him gripping the hard brute facts of real life—* there we 
see him pacing “a flickering world of half lights and 
echoes" cro.ssing info a region of experience as new as 
it is thrilling. 

“The other kind of talk that I find very disagreeable 
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is the talk of a full-fledged egotist who converses with- 
out reference to his hearers, and brings out what is in 
his mind one gets interesting things in this way from 
time to time ; but the essence, as I have said, of good 
talk is that one should have provoking and stimulating 
peeps into other minds, not that one should be com- 
pelled to gaze and stare into them. I have a friend or 
rather an acquaintance who.se talk is just as if he 
opened a trap-door into his mind : you look into a dark 
place where something flows, .stream or sewer , some- 
times it runs clear and brisk, but at other time.s it 
seems charged with dirt and debris ; and yet there is 
no escape: you have to stand and look, to breathe the 
very odours of the mind, until he chooses to dose 
the door." 

Let us conclude by heartily endorsing the remark 
of the Guardian : We have nothing but praise for 
Mr. Benson. 

H. U C. 

Persian. 

Calligraphy. 

The Tadhkira-i~Khu<hnavisan of Mo-wlana Ghulaw 

Muhammad Dihlavi. Edited ivith prefaces, notes 

and indices by M . Hidayet Husain, Calcutta, Asiatic 

Society, igm. 

This notice does not pretend to review' the above- 
mentioned work, but r.Hther to call attention to it. 
As remarked by the learned author, this is the 
fourth book printed, dealing w'ith oriental 
Of others the best known is M. Huart’.s 'Les I ain- 
graphes et le.s Miniaturi.stes de 1’ Orient Musulman.' 
There i.s an illuminating difference of temper in the 
Indian and the French orientalist’s method of ap- 
proach. Both are learned and accurate. The French- 
man however is interested only in historical data, not 
in the beauty of an art which was so much appreciat- 
ed in the cultured Musulman East; “We cannot," he 
says, “bring to the study of earlier calligraphy the 
same pa.ssionate enthusiasm which the orientals them- 
selves feel for it : even if we understand the texts, the 
more or less elegant manner in which they are written 
leaves us almo.st indifferent." P'or the oriental oriental- 
list on the other hand calligraphy is an art full of 
significance and purpose, and he pleads for the rt- 
establi.shment of schools of writing. Even in modern 
Europe great men have thought calligraphy an art 
worth practising, as w'itness the many beautiful books 
written by William Morris, some of them illuminated 
by Burne-Jones. The Maulvi reminds us that the 
Mughal Emperor.s themselves nOt only appreciated, 
but practised this art. “Calligraphy,” he Sr'iyS, 
both an art and a science, one may argue against 
calligraphy on the plea of the cheaper, larger and the 
general utility of the Printing Pre.ss, but it must be 
always borne in mind that the difference between 
Calligraphy and Type-printing is as vast as that 
between the personal voice of the singer and hi.'^ 
recorded voice in a phonogram." The Maulvi, m 
fact, in his preface rai.ses the whole rnodern 
problem of the value of mechanism in relation to 
our immediate personal environment. The wholly 
mechanical environment is lacking, as Morris would 
have said, in temperament: there is no life in it- 
There is vitality of expression, character, and powey 
in things separately and individually made ; they .'ir*' 
the products of individual thought and labour and 
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miicc nothing is lost, they have just so much the more 
significance. This is defined as an age of progress: 
but wc have yet to arrive at a deliberate and reasoned 
control of mechanism, defining and delimiting its 
real from its merely apparent value. That is 
perhaps the greatest immediate task before m9dern 
civilisation. Meanwhile we may be sure that as'fine 
printing and calligraphy have already been revived 
in Europe on a small scale, for those whose concep- 
tion of life, in the Maulvi’s own words "is not confined 
to mere material utility, but extends lo the ennobling 
pleasures of the aesthetics in art and nature," so we 
inav hope that when India has more time and oppor- 
tunity to re-organize her own culture, some corner 
may be found in her palace of art, for the calligrapher 
and the illuminator of books. We trust that the 
Maulvi intends to issue an English translation of the 
present book for the benefit of those unfamiliar with 
PcrsiSn. 

A. K. C. 

Gujarati. 

Hindustan Man thntan Vavetav Karvani Kit, by 
Dulerai Chhotolal Anjayia, G.M .A,C.B.,VS., of 
Jamnagar, Garden Supi'rintendrnf, Delhi. Printed 
'it the Rajkot Printing Press, Rajkot. Paper hound, 
pp. Price Re. (jojo). 

I'he book treats of the various methods followed by 
ihe Indian cultivator in producing his crops of cereals, 
oil seeds, pulses, vegetables, ("tc. It suggests a 
number of improvements, all of them being the result of 
jiractical experience, as the author, for the last fifteen 
vears, has been in the line itself. It is a moot point 
whether the very conservative and illiterate class for 
whom this very useful book is written would ever be 
moved to take advantage of it, but apart from it 
even to a lay reader, it is likely to prove an interesting 
and instructive treat. 

Shigal Vad Sutta, by Madhablal Nabhubhai Dvivedi. 
Printed at the Gujarat Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 
Paper bound, pp, 6t. Price 0-2-0 (rgio). 

This little book sets out the rules of conduct to be 
observed by the Grihasthas, as preached by Lord 
Buddha. With a very sweet story, the writer leads 
us up to the point where the Lord taking pity on 
an erring boy, showed him the direction of the true 
path. It contains precepts of universal moral 
application. • 

Shantida, by Sauhhagyavati Sumati. Published by 
Somalal Mangaldas Shah, Editor of the Gujarati 
Punch, Ahmedabad, and printed at his press. 
Cloth bound, pp. g6. Price 0-12-0 {igioj. 

Mrs. Sumati is known as a valued contributor to 
several Gujarati magazines, but this book is, we 
believe, her first attempt to exercise her pen on an 
extended and connected story. Her object is to 
show that mutual forgiveness is at the root of con- 
nubial bliss, and the hasty nature of her heroine 
Shantida’s husband, and the extremely dilatoir and 
happy-go-lucky temper of herself are responsible for 
the domestic calamity w'hich resulted in the temporary 


separation of a most loving couple. Her descriptions 
of the country round about Poona and Lanowli, are 
specially charming. We like the book very much 
indeed, on the whde. 

Kudarat no Khel, Part I, by Munshi Fatehkhan 

Ahmed Khan, of Vadasinor, at present of Bombay. 

Cloth bound, pp. 240. Price Re, 1-8-0 (igio). 

This a novel in Gujarati, portraying Turkish 
domestic life and based on Ottoman or European 
Turkish history. It foreshadows events in Turkey 
leading up to the rise of Major Enver Bey, the most 
famous hero of the Young Turkey Party. It is most 
fascinating reading, and one feels as if one were 
devouring a morsel from the Arabian Night’s Enter- 
tainments. The events are so charmingly connected, 
and incident glides so imperceptibly into incident, 
that you can not put down this book till you have 
finished it. The parts played by Zobeida, Layla, 
Salim Pasha and Okif Pasha arc most admirable. 
The style is that poetical prose which in the hands 
of an llrdu scholar has made Gujarati so very pliant 
and the rhythmic ca.st of the sentences and sub- 
senlences, produces a soothing effect upon the reader. 
Mr. Munshi knows his Gujarati and Urdu both very 
well and has utilised them equally so. We await 
the next part with great pleasure. 

Shri Jaina Granthavali, published by the Jnina 

Shwetambar Conference, Bombay. Printed at the 

Induprakash Steam, Press, Bombay. Cloth hound, 

pp. ;j6^ and iij. Price Rs. j-o-o ( igio). 

The publication of this book and the tabor devoted 
on it are about the most useful and valued work done 
by this Uonfcrence. It is a huge list, comprising 
works on Jainagam, Jaina Nyaya, Philosophy, Ethics, 
literature, and Science. In separate columns, it 
gives the name of each book, its author, the number 
of Shlokas it contains, the year of its composition 
(where ascertainable), whether it is annotated or not 
and the Bhandar where it is extant, i.e., whether at 
Patan, Jesalmir, Limbdi, &:c. Every imformation 
about the author and the book that could be obtained 
is given as a foot-note. It would suffice to say that 
it is modelled on the catalogues published of books 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, or the India Office 
Library in London. It is a veritable mine of informa- 
tion for those students w'ho want to find out by a 
co-ordinated study of the literature of the different 
religions in India the course taken by its history and 
with Jaina’s themselves, we think, up till now nothing 
like this catalogue has been presented to enable them 
to see what rich mines they possess, crying for 
explanation. The Catalogue is printed in Devanagari 
and we confidently are of opinion, that it is likely 
to prove of great use to scholars all over India. As 
an accompaniment to this big work, is being circulated 
a list of Jaina Rasas composed in Gujarati, and 
prepared by Mr. Manasukh K. Mehta of Morbi. 
This too is a very handy work, and likely to prove 
of great benefit to those who ha\ e been studying the 
structure of the Gujarati language historically and 
philosophically. 

K. M: J. 
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NOTES 


An exact copy of the Taj for America. 

When art flourished in India, we had 
kings and chiefs who patronized the artists ; 
solved the problem of bread and butter for 
them, and thus freed their minds from 
anxiety, in order that they might be exclu- 
sively devoted at the altar of their deity. 
During the last few centuries this patronage 
has ceased to flow with its former generosity, 
and art in India has almost perished 
through lack of appreciation. 

In the Occident, the millionaires, and 
multi-millionaires, despite all the crimes 
that are checked up against them, do much 
good by their patronage of the artist. 
Pretty paintings and superb statuary 
are bought by members of the “idle rich” 
class, at fabulous prices, and they either go 
to swell the collection of the art-hunter, 
or are donated to some public or national 
gallery, to be admired and loved by the 
masses. 

A friend of ours has just received advice 
from the United States that an American 
millionaire, Mr. E. G. Lewis, of University 
City, Missouri, has fully made up his mind 
and set out to build an exact copy of the 
Taj Mahal in his native city. Our readers 
will remember thatt in a recent number of the 
Modern Review we presented them with a 
life-sketch of Mr, Lewis, who truly has a 
genius for -r.i pt : -making and advertis- 
ing which has enabled him to become 
many times a millionaire in nine years* 
time, starting out with a capital of less 
than four rupees. 

Our readers will remember that Mr. 
Lewis recently founded the “American 
Woman’s League”, in which the women 
of America have been , banded together, 
on a firm business footing^ to improve 
themselves intcllectualiy and socially. 
Under the auspices of their league, a cor- 
respondence university has been started, to 
provide its members free of cost, education 
in the home on a multiplicity of subjects. 


Art and aesthetics in all their branches 
are included in the curriculum of thin 
institution. 

Besides teaching by correspondence-— 
which has passed the experimental stage 
in America, and, to an extent, in Europe -- 
Mr. Lewis has made a provision tthat 
regular academies shall be established in 
his city — University City, a fitting name, 
la be sure - where the most promising 
students of the correspondence courses shall 
be brought and kept at the League’s 
expense, to be taught by the masters of the 
art or science in which they have shown 
marked ability, so that they may receive 
the best possible aid to perfect themselves. 
These students -who, it must be remember- 
ed, are freed from all financial worry 
through the ingenious plan devised by Mr. 
Lewis — are known as “honour students”. 
Many of these already are at University 
City, studying with masters their favourite 
subjects. 

Mr. Lewis is a lover of art, and he is 
very anxious to develop the aesthetic sense 
amongst Americans. He, therefore, has 
made especial and highly satisfactory 
arrangements for teaching painting, artistic 
architecture, ceramics, etc., both through 
correspondence and personal courses. The 
American newspaper-man has imported 
men like the celebrated French ceramic 
artist, the Hon’ble Mr, Taxtile Doat, to 
teach art to his “honour students.” 

It is the intention of Mr. Lewis to engage 
his “honour students”, under the supervision 
of trained artists, to bu Id an exact copy of 
the Taj Mahal, employing as nearly as 
possible the same materials, and producing 
as near an imitation as he can. 

In a recent letter to Mr. Saint Nihal 
Singh, Mr. Lewis wrote : 

**We are going to adopt the 'laj Mahal 
as the hea4 chapter house of the America^n 
Woman’s League, even though it may take 
ten or fifteen years to build it ; the ceramics, 
mosaics and mural decorations all being 
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tlone by the “honour students” of the 
Academy of Fine Arts.” 

Now Mr. Lewis not only has money, but 
also an unusual amount of business sense, 
grit and perseverance. Moreover, his past 
record unequivocally shows that he is the 
kind of a man who never jEjoes back on 
his word. It sometimes takes him a long 
\'dule to mature a plan : but once he does 
this, he never turns back, but unflinchingly 
pursues the path in which he has set his 
feet. For these reasons, there is no doubt 
whatever that, in course of time, he will 
be able to put through the scheme of 
building a perfect copy of the wonderful 
mausoleum that Shah Jehan had built in 
memory^ of his beloved Mumtaz Mahal. At 
any rate, we wish the enterprising .American 
(jod-speed in his noble undertaking. 

Sanitation in the Vedas. 

We have commented in some previous 
numbers on some of the falsehoods contained 
in Sir Harry K. Johnston’s Quarterly Review 
(January, iqxo) article on “ The Rise of the 
Native.” We wish to refer to one more 

statement of his. He writes : - 

‘ Also the 162,000,000 Hindu mun, and women, 

111(1 children follow f'U* the most |)art wholly unrc'ason- 
.(hle forms of religion, quite incompatible with modern 
icie.as of physical development, social progress, 
siniiaiion, avoidance of cruelly, and unrestricted 

iniercourse with one's fellow men The one desire 

of nine Brahmaivs out of ten is to oppose any 

measures for improved .sanitation and extirpation of 
disease, Fp. 146-147. 

The passage quoted above contains a 
.strange mixture of truth and falsehood. 

But of this we are sure that Hinduism is not 
opposed to sanitation ; on the contrary, 
many of its precepts are hygienic in intent : 
nor are nine Brahmans out of ten opposed 
to any measures for improved sanitation. 
Take the testimony of a British Medical 
journal. Says the Hospital (London, 

July 9): 

"The sacred books of most religions contain many 
excellent sanitary precepts which, while based merely 
on an intelligent observation of Nature, are often 
startlingly accurate in their effectiveness, as the 
following article will show. The Journal of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene points out that, so far from 
being contrary to the religion of any considerable 
section of the population of India, rat-killing is actually 
enjoined in their sacred books. According to Hindu 
ideas, the Vedas stand on even higher autnority than 
is claimed by Christians for their Bible, as they are 
said not to be merely inspired but to have existed 


prior to the beginning of time. The following is a 
translation from Book VI., verse 50, of the Atharva- 
Veda : 

"‘Destory the rat, the mole, the boring beetle ; cut off 
their heads, O Asvins. 

"'Bind fast their mouths; let them not eat our 
barley ; so guard ye twain pur growing corn from 
danger. 

" 'Hearken to me, , lord of the female borer, lord 
of the female grub ! Ye rough-toothed vermin. 

" ‘Whate’er ye be, dwelling in woods, and piercing, 
we crush and mangle all those piercing insects.’ 

"The journal goes on to remark that the destruction 
of the flea and mosquito, both piercing insects, is 
dearly enjoined as well as that of the rat, and it i.s 
certain that if the Veda could be literally obeyed by 
its followers, plague, malaria, and filana.si.s would 
be promptly abolished from India, and trypanostjmes 
cease to destory'its cattle. This passage in the origi- 
nal Sanskrit with a translation into the modern 
vernacular should be incorporated into a leaflet for 
general distribution, and introduced into any book 
prepared for instruction in elementary hygiene for 
the use of vernacular schools." 

We may add that the Asvins mentioned 
in the extract are the twin physician gods. 

Many sanitary ri'guiai can be picked 
at random from the code of Manu and 
other Shastras. 

Study and Tobacco. 

Dr. George L. Meylan of Columbia 
University, New York, has been prosecut- 
ing a very diligent inquiry into the effect 
of tobacco on young students. He has 
come to the conclusion that smokers, as a 
rule, are not bright scholars. But Dr. 
Meylan says this is partly due to the fact 
that the young men who smoke usually 
belong to the idle rich class, who are in 
the college to get the utmost fun out of it 
so long as they are there. Thus, in their 
case, tobacco really can not be said to be 
the primary cause of their backwardness, 
although it suspiciously is coeval with it. 
However, while pointing this out, the 
Columbia University Professor says: “All 
scientists are agreed that the use of tobacco 
by adolescents is injurious.” 

The Education of Persian Women. 

The Times* Teheran Correspondent writes : 

Thb American School. 

Some 30 years ago the American Presbyterian 
Missionary Society began to take an active interest 
in the education of girls in Teheran. A school was 
opened for a dozen American girls, and it was ‘for 
many years the only school of its kind in the place. 
The annual enrolment did not reach 50, though the 
girls were given free tuition, books, food, and 
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lodginjf. In 1876 the first Moslem wa.s.a«lmiiie<l. hut 
it is only since 1900 that Mabomedan girls have been 
coming with any degree of freedom. Prejudices were 
strong, and it was only by paying surprise visits that 
Mahomedan parents were gradually able to overcome 
their attitude of suspicion. Last year, however, 235 
girls were enrolled, of whom 120 were Mahomedans, 
and instead of everything being given free, the patrons 
of the school paid over ;^200 towards the costs of 
tuition and stationery. Girls are admitted at seven 
years of age, but it has been fotmd difficult to keep 
them for the entire 12-years course. Nevertheless, 
five classes, each consisting of 13 girU, have graduated, 
and nearly 800 pupils have passed through the school 
since its foundation. It is not the purpose of the 
promoters of the school to denationalize or make 
converts of their pupils. Their aim is to give them 
an education on the lines of the ordinary high school 
and to inculcate European ideals of womanhood. 

During the last year or two the Persians have 
become awake to the necessity of doing something 
themselves on similar lines. It is stated that there 
are now more than 50 girls’ schools in Teheran. 
Several of the older girls at the American school are 
training to become teachers, and a few of them are 
already teaching in the Persian schools during part 
of the day. Recently the head of one of these schools 
paid a visit to the American school, and expressed 
her delight at the "blackboards that do not rub off" 
and at the "nice desks and clear maps." "If this 
school in its perfection were known," she .said to the 
Rev. Dr. Esselstyn, head of the American Mission 
(to whom I am indebted for the above particulars), 
"you would have a thousand girls begging for admit- 
tance. I have visited every scnool in the City, and 
onl^ here have I found real learning." Another 
visitor to the .school remarked on leav ing, "1 wish my 
wife had been educated. I want my dauyhier to take 
her diploma, and then give her life 10 educational 
work for the women of Persia." 

The movement is in its infancv , bin (he fact that 
last April for the first lime Per.sian women held a 
large meeting in 'I'eheran to discuss problems of 
education seems to .suggest that the education of 
women will play an important part in the future 
evolution of Persia. 

Lack of British Activu v. 

Other foreign schools and institutio»is in Peheran 
are an American hospital, a German school for which 
the Persian Government pays £2,^cto a year, a Persian 
Government hospital under German management, 
R French school under the charge of thtr .Xlliance 
Francaise, a Jewish school under the charge of the 
Alliance Israelite, an Armenian srbool supported bv 
Armenian subscriptions, and a Ru.ssian hospital, ft 
is mat|er for regret that Great Britian, with her 
special political and commercial interests in Persia, 
has nf»t seen her way to give a helping hand In the 
cause of education The sum total of her "good 
works" in Teheran amounts to the pormi.ssion accorded 
to Persians of the poorer classes to receiv e free physic 
and advice at the dispensary attached to the British 
Legation. 

Indian nationalists should not fail to 
that wherever there is a struggle for pomica^l 
freedom, the woman’s cause must also 


advance. India cannot be an exception to 
this rule. She cannot advance, unless her 
daughters are given education on modern 
lines. 

‘^agal and Madliai’* : 
by Nanda Lai Bose. 

In pure line-drawing, with scarcely the 
aid of a touch or a wash of colour, stands 
the picture of Jagai and Madhai, by Bahu 
Nanda Lai Bose. It is another of the great 
technical triumphs of the artist and the 
school, for the amount of labour that must 
have gone to the production of a work in 
this kind, at once so small and so perfect, 
would be almost incredible to the mind of 
the mere layman. Firm anatomical draw- 
ing, the strokes that in their thousands 
make hair, the definite and harmonious 
patterning of the turban, the washes of 
colour that suggest modelling, and stand 
for light and shade, all these imply lavish- 
ness of skill and time. And how exquisite 
is the sum total ! An extraordinary proof 
of the technical perfection of this tiny 
work, lies in the fact that under a magni- 
fying glass, it is the modelling of the two 
faces that becomes most prominent. 

In the shelter of a sand-hill, beside a 
great river, the two heroes of hilarity have 
spread a skin, and seated themselves for an 
hour of good fellowship. It is the rascal 
on the near side, we may venture to wager, 
who has had the forethought to provide 
himself with the wine-jar, and three cups, 
for the potations of delight. I'he further 
of the two is responsible for nothing more 
than the mat on which the) sit, and the 
dish of fruit that will afford them a royal 
dessert. The drowsy joys of the hookah, 
when wine shall be done, are foreseen by 
the more provident also. It is a fine rapture, 
this, that seizes Jagai and Madhai, as they 
gaze for a moment on the silvery liquid. 
It suggests that it is not so much the joys 
of the flesh ns those of the imagination that 
appeal to them even in the wine-cup. 
They pause a moment, in the fashion of 
those who would drink a health, while 
some thought of overweening fascination 
is invoked, to be capped by the draught. 

But the delight that envelopes them 's 
wholly innocent. They are madcaps, not 
eriminalg/ child-like, not cunning. Even 
in the hour of conviviality, there 
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iu)thlng revolting in their pleasure. The 
beautiful hands of refinement and good 
birth, are very noticeable in both. fhe 
tie of affection that knits them together, 
like grown-up schoolboys, has a frankness 
and ease that is refreshing. These are not 
souls subject to breezes from the meaner 
shores of feeling. Even in their sins they 
are high-hearted and strong in mutual 
loyalty and comradeship. 

They are, in sober fact, the stuff of which 
saints may, by rare good luck, be made. 
I’or sudden conversions do not occur, where 
men are sunk in vice, or saturated with 
vulgarity. Those extraordinary psycho- 
logical revolutions of which religious history 
is full, are never the miracles that they are 
painted. They are miracles, indeed, if by 
that term we mean to refer to the supreme 
grace and virtue of the soul that influences. 
Hut the effect produced, is never a matter out- 
side law and reason. If Mary Magdalene 
is suddenly enrupt by the shadow of the 
Christ upon the street in which she dwells, 
it is because in her life there has always 
been an undercurrent of quest for the 
ideal, there has always been disinterestedness 
in her giving of herself. And similarly, 
it is a mistake to think that Jagai Madhai 
so beloved in Bengal, because where 
they were received, there must be hope, 
even for us !- were sunken in iniquity, 
ffad they been so, Nityananda might have 
offered embraces in return for blows a 
thousand times, without avail. But no, 
they were boisterous troublersof the peace of 
quiet folk. They were mischievous players 
of rude practical jokes, they filled the air of 
their place and time with the sound 
of their lawlessness and riot ; yet at 
bottom they remained right knightly. 
Their roughness was fearlessness; their 
cruelty was th()iightles'‘ness. The faggots 
were ready piled, in their hearts, to blaze 
into the fires of generous love. They were 
lighted on that day when a man, drunk 
with God-consciousness, pushed forward 
to throw his arms about the rude assailants 
who had just caused his blood to flow. It 
was then that Jagai and Madhai understood 
for the first time wherein lay that highest 
ecstasy for which unknown to themselves, 
all their daring lives had been a search. 
All the anticipations and all the disappoint- 
ments of the wine-cup stood explained. 


Rapture attained was at last revealed, and 
it was to be reached by an unknown road. 
Away, then with the joys of the senses ! 
Avaunt, all counterfeit intoxications ! 
Nothing lower than the first step towards 
the best shall content us henceforth. The 
rascals of the quiet town of Nadia, have 
become the child-like saints of the Vaishnava 
story. They who persecuted the congrega- 
tion, have taken their place amongst its 
preachers and worshippers. The capacity 
for all this, is suggested by the picture 
before us, in which the delight produced 
by wine, is nevertheless not gross or low. 

N. 

Successful Indian Students 
Trained Abroad. 

We have received the following brief 
sketches of the careers of some successful 
Indian students trained abroad. We hope 
those of our countrymen who are in a 
position to do so will avail themselves of 
their skill and attainments. 

We desire to publish similar brief notices 
with portraits whenever available, of the 
careers of successful students belonging 
to all the provinces of India, irrespective 
of creed, caste or race. Will our young 
Indian friends in foreign countries kindly 
take particular note of this? 

many friends will be glad to learn that Mr. 
Shiv Narain, b.a., (son of the late S. Jodh Sin|fh, 
Tahsildar of Gujranwala, and brother of Mr. Arjan 
Singh, Bar-at-Law, and Public Prosecutor, Feroac- 
pore, and of Mr. Karm Narain, Bar-at-l.aw, Gujran- 
wala), is now returning home after completing the 
course of Textile Engineering at the famous Municipal 
School of Technolojp', Manchester, as well as under- 
going practical experience in some of the best mills 
of England. He is one of the first batch of the 
enterprising Punjabee youths, who left for England 
in the autumn of 1906 to learn the art of Textile 
Engineering. He joined the celebrated School above- 
mentioned. His career there has all along been 
brilliant, and he succeeded in winning the golden 
opinions not only of his Principal and Professors, but 
also of the Mill-owners under whom he worked. 
His various qualifications may be enumerated as 
below : — 

(1) Certificate of Proficiency in Textile Industries 
from the Victoria University of Manchester. 

(2) Diploma in Textile Manufacture &c., from 
the Board of Education, England. 

(3) Associateship of the Manchester School of 
Technology. 

(4) First Class Honours, Full Technolocpcal 
Certificates in Cotton Spinning and Weaving from 
the City and Guilds Institute of London. 
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(5) Practical experience in Darwen arwi Blackburn 
Mills, and testimonials of satisfactory work in the 
same. 

He was to sail in the middle of October last, intend- 
ing en route, to visit some mills in Germany, and is 
expected to reacli India in the middle of Sfovember 
current. 

(2) 

Mr. Pravash C. Pramanik of Santipur, Bengal, 
a Student of the Association for the Advancement of 
Scientific and Industrial Education of Indians, came 
to Japan over two years ago. Here he worked in 
three of the leading Hmbrella factories and learnt 
umlirelia-tnaking and two other allied industrie.s, 
naniolv, electro-plating and braids and lace manufactur- 
ing. Be it said to his credit that in spite of his father’.s 
death that unfort unateh occurred some time before 





Mr. Prav.ssh Chandra Pramanik. 

and badly required his early return, he stuck to his work 
till it could be finished. He is shortly returning home 
and we believe his skill in this particular indu.siry and 
his native capacity for hard labour will, if properly 
employed, contribute at lea.st to a .some extent toward.s 
the industrial regeneration of our impoverished 
Motherland. He is a youngman of 24. 

G. C. B. 

(3) 

Mr G. Uas of Mymensingh proceeded to 
America in 1907 to complete his education at the 
instance of the Association for the Advancement of 
Scientific and Industrial Education of Indian-s. At 
home Mr. Das read up to the third year class of the 
Calcutta Medical College as a regular student. While 
in America he joined the Hahneman Medical College of 
Chicago, U. S. A. as a rugular .student and obtained 


his degree of M. D. in igoq. The college from whi( h 
Dr. Das has graduated Is recognised as one of ihc 
first class medical colleges in U. S. A. by ihe 
American Medical Association. An idea mav be Imd 
of ihe success of Dr. Das from the words which fell from 
the lips of Dr. K ihike, the Dean of Students at ilu 
Faculty Banquet held in connection with the gradu^ition, 



Dr. G. C. Das. 

He was pleased to observe on the occasion “Doctor, yun 
have done admirably well in the examination ; y"ii 
have secured very high marks in some of the subjects. 
1 am sure you studied hard before the examination " 
Dr. Kahike, along with other eminent professors of 
the college expressed the hope that Dr. Das migi'i 
prove his merit in practical life. Dr. Das returniHl 
to Calcutta in Augu.st last. 

(4i 

Mr. j. C. Chowdhury, hailing from Agartalla, 
Tippera State, is a student of Sericulture, sent i'V 
the As-sociation for the Advancement of Scientific ami 
Inditsirial Education of Indians, under the guardian- 
ship and esteemed patronage of H. H. the Maharai i 
Mantkya Bahadur of Tippera. After having finishid 
fiii Ipeneral education, he was sent to the School <'f 
Rampur Boalia, Rajshahi, at the instat e 
of the said State, from where he graduated af>' ' 
two years. Immediately afterward.s he spent mtul' 
energy and time in seeing all the .sericultural centres "i 
flbngal, etc. After wards he went to Bangalore tn 
obstM've the Japanese method of rearing and reeling; 
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Tata’s Experimental Silk Farm, from where he 
was appointed as Superintendent of Sericultural 
Experiments, Tippera-Raj, where he managed the 
work with much skill and success. During this 
time his merit was much appre‘clated by W. Val. 
Weston Esq., Genl. Manager, Bengal Silk Company, 
F. L. Perrin Esq., Manager, .SHk Filature, Kajla, 
Rrijshahi. F. Morton F.sq,, Manager, Motihar Silk 



Mr. |. ( . Chow dui Kv. 

I'actory, Rajshahi and H. C. Barnes Esci., 1. C. S., 
the Director of Agriculture, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. After finishing the experiments there success- 
fully lie was sent by the Slate to join the College of 
Agriculture, Imperial Universiti, lokyo, where he 
studied sericulture and gradiialed with much credit ihi.s 
year. During his stay here he spared no pains in 
visiting most of the important places of Sericulture in 
Japan. 

“The Vina“ by Asit Kumar Haidar. 

“What is the song my heart sings ? 

I know, I know, I know — 

We have here a small work, of indescrib- 
able beauty of drawing, colour, and setting. 
I'he rich autumn tints yield to an equally 
rich blue overhead. Ihe terrace-roof, at 
'lightfall or at dawn, suj^gests vastness and 
solitude, fit for the dreaming attitude and 
pensive air of the woman in tlie fore/i^round. 
We can almost hear the faint sweet notes 
'if the vtna in her hand, as she seeks for the 
^ong of the heart. The setting of this 


gem-like work suggests book-illustration, 
A letter or a sonnet would rightly fill the 
page below it. 


We confess however to a feeling of 
bewilderment as to the Persianised Bengali 
script. What is the reason of this? It 
reminds us of the adage. 

‘‘Neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red 
herring’'. 

Is it for its beauty that the Persian lettering 
has been imitated ? Persian script is beauti- 
ful of course, but then, so is Bengali. Is it for 
a certain sentimentality that fits its form to 
the subject here? We fancy the true scribe 
of Persian would hardly thank us for such 
an explanation, nevertheless despite eccentri- 
citiesof inscription, this work is exceedingly 
fine, and we congratulate the artist on his 
achievement, 

N. 


“Young Aurangzib’s Encounter with 
a Fighting Elephant’* 

This picture is reproduced from a manus- 
cript in the Khuda Bakhsh Library at 
Bankipur. .Aurangzib is seen on the left, 
spear in hand, and mounted on horseback. 
Shah Jahan on horseback is shown on the top 
of the picture. His robe of cloth of gold 
has been badly reproduced by photography. 
The incident whicli the pictuit? illustrates was 
thus narrated hy Prof. Jalliinath Sarkar in 
our last April number : — 


Eleph.int 
at 


One incidt'ni of hi.s Iroyhood made his fame riii},;; 
chroujihoni India, and '^flowed what stuff he was made 
of. It was his encounter with a 
fij^htin^ elephant on . 28 th Mav, 
1'hat morning Shall fahan, 
who loved this .^pon, set two huge elephants, Sudhakar 
.tml Suratsundar by name, to fight a combat on the 
le\t'l bank of the Jumna near the mansion at Agra 
which he had occupied before hi.s accession. They ran 
for some distanv.e and then grappled together just 
below the balcony of the morning salute in the fort. 
The emperor h.Hstcned there to sec the fight, his eldest 
three son.s riding a few paces before him. Aurangzib, 
intent on seeing the fight, edged his way very close to 
the elephants. 

The brutes, after a w'hile let go their grip and each 
stepped back a little. Sudhakar’s spirit was fully- 
roused. Losing sight of his 
charges opponent he turned to vent his 
wrath on the prince standing by. 
Trumpeting fiercely, the moving mountain charged 
Aurangzib. The prince, then only fourteen years, old, 
calmly stood his round, kept his horse froni tirming 
back, and flung hts spear at the elephant’s head. Ail 
was now eonfUvSion and alarm. The crowd sv^aved 
this way and that, men stumbling on one another in 


Elephant 

Aurangzib. 
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their eagerness to flee- The nobles anti the servants 
ran about shouting, fireworks were let off to scare 
away the elephant, but all to no effect. The animal 
came on, felled Aurangzib's horse with a sweep of his 
long tusk. But the prince jumped up from the ground, 
drew his sword, and faced the raging beast. The 
unequal combat would have soon ended faully for 
the heroic boy, but succour was at hand. His 
brother Shuja forced hw way through the crowd and 
smoke, galloped up to the elephant, and wounded it 
With his spear. But his horse reared and he was 
thrown down. Raiah jai Singh, too, came up, and 
while managing his shying steed with one hand 
attacked the elephant with the other from the right 
side. Shah Jahan shouted to His own guards to run 
to the spot. 


Just then an unlooked for diversion came to the 
princes’ aid. The other elephant, Suralsimdar, ran 
up to renew the combat, and Sudhakar, having 
now no stomach for the fight, or being daunted by 
the spear ’thrusts and fire works discharged at him. 
fled from the field with his rival thundering on hi*’ 
heels. 


ed. 


The danger thus passed away, and the princes were 
saved. Stoh Jahan clasped Aurarigzih to his bosom, 
... ^ praised his courage, gave him thf 

^AuranfUb reward, ^ Bahadur hero, and 

covered him with present*. Tht 
courtiers cried out that the boy h^ inherited his 
father 'a reckless courage, and told How Shah jfaha" 
in his youth had attacked a wild tiger sword in hand 

before tne eyes of Jahangir. 
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On this occasion Aurangzib gave a forata^e of his , 
lofty spirit and royal contempt for death, in his speech 

, ^.1. reported by Hatniduddin Khan. . 

Br.v. wonl.. 

him, he replied, "If the fight had ended fatally for 
itie it would not have been a matter erf shame, Death 
drops the curtain even over emperors ; it is no 
dishonour. The shame lay in wiiat my brothers 
did!” 

Three days afterwords occurred his fifteenth birth* 
day. The Kmperor had the boy weighed against 
trold pieces in full court and j)'*-"!-: tr.l him with the 
amount (5txx) wo Aw r.<,) the rh-pli,ii‘.: S idhalcar, and 
other gifts worth two lakhs of rupees in all. The deed 
was celebrated in Urdu and Persian verses. The 
Poet Laureate, Saidai Gilani, surnamed Bedil Khan, 
i,>^ot Rs. 5,000 for his ode. Shuja was praisetl for his 
gallant exertions. Another sum of 5,orK) gold pieces 
was distributed by the Kmperor in charity. 

Thereafter we get occasional glimpses of Aurangzib. 
Next year the Kmperor paid a visit to Kashmir. 
Aurangzib accompanied him and was presented with 
the parganah of l.ukh-bhavan near Sahibabad or 
Achbal (September, 1634), 

Hitherto Aurangzib had been getting, like other 
Mughal princes before they were old enough for 
^ , military appointment, a daily 

HI, fir., ft,, But on 1 Slit 

December, 1634, though not yet sixteen, he got his 
first post in the" Mughal peeragej with the rank of a 
Lommander of Ten Inousand Horse, but WMth an 
.ictual following of 4000 troopers. He was also 
permitted to use the red tent, which was a royal 
prerogative. The governorship of the Deccan, was 
intended for him, and there under ilic guidance of 
die highest generals of his father's court, he was 
expected to receive the best education then possible 
lor a man of action and a leader of men. As a 
preparation for this high and difficult post, he was 
yiven his first le.ssons in the art of war and the control 
of men by being sent to ilie Bundela Kxpedition in 
September, ib35. 

Mrs. Besant^s University. 


industries. ' The question naturally arises whether 
thei(e is any need for this proposed university, Our 
answer is distinctly in the negative. The very fact 
that this university, IS to be under the auspices of the 
Theo«ophicaI Society must give rise to a suspicion. 
I'he methods employed by this society are the very 
opposite of what can be called rational and critical. 
Its teachings are a mixture of savage superstition and 
higii.',ouru!ing scholastic gibberish. The essential 
aim of a university is the increase of knowledge 
and the training of young men for this work. Neither 
the teaching of religion nor the inculcation of 
morality comes within the .scope of a university. 
It may be noticed that all modern universities have 
nothing to do with the teaching of religion or morality, 
although they may have chairs for the critical study 
of theology and the moral sciences. With the spread 
of civilization the number of universities increases, but 
the religious spirit declines, because the strength of 
character needed to make civilization possible arises 
from other sources than religion. No university can 
think of placmg any philo.sophy in the first rank. 
Its aim being the discovery of truth, it cannot patronise 
any particular system. Manual and technical 
training can be given even by the existing universities. 
What we want in India at present is one grand 
university of the German type; a teaching university, 
thoroughly equipped up-to-date in all departments 
whore the best Indian intellect is brought to a focus 
10 train young Indians, not only to become good 
citizens and fiatriots, a thing that can be done by the 
ordinary school and college, but also to make them 
capable of carrying out original investigation in the 
several departments of life so as to enrich the country 
.Hid elevate it in the scale of nations. 

The only alteration that we should like 
to make is the substitution of “blind reli- 
giosity” and "blind faith in religious 
dogma” respectively for the words which 
we have italicised above. 

The Teaching of Venaculars in English 
Schools in Ceylon. 


Tke Educational Review of Madras writes 
as follows on Mrs. Besant’s proposed 
University 

For sometime past Mrs. Annie Besant has been 
planning to establish a university in India which 
should owe its foundation to private and voluntary effort 
ind should draw together colleges in which religion and 
morals form part of the curriculum. This uniyersity, 
it is said, will have a field of activity of a distinctive 
character from the existing universities, and possess 
special features of its own The most marked speciali- 
ly of the propo.scd university will lie in the fact that it 
will affiliate no colleges in which religion and morality 
do not form an integral part of the education given. 
The second important speciality will be the placing 
in the first rank of Indian philosophy, history and 
literatote, and seekirtg in these, and in the c!a.ssiail 
I .'inguages of India, the chief means of culture. The 
■'lird important specialliy will he the paying of special 
•Mention to manual .snd technical training, to science 
■ipplied to agriculture and manufactures, and to Indian 
arts and craftSi so as to wvive these now-decaying 


We observe that at a recent meeting of 
the Ceylon Educational Association a 
resolution was passed disapproving of the 
proposed compulsory teaching of Sinhalese 
in English schools in Ceylon. Most of the 
speakers were missionaries, managers of 
schools. One said that "Sinhalese was their 
(the pupils’) home language and it was not 
necessary that it should be taught’M 

Imagine such a principle enunciated by an 
educationist in any other country. If the 
matter were not so serious, it might regard- 
ed as a thing to laugh at. Another speaker 
said that “he punished his children who 
spoke Singhalese during school hours”. For- 
tunately there are other missionary educa- 
tionists in Ceylon who arc wiser. Mr. A. G. 
Fraser, Frinity Gollege, Kandy, has 
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actioh %y himself,,- at the head. Will some one tell us what are ilu 
' wages of the 1,250,000 and what are the salaries and 
what will be the pensions of the 5,000 ? 

Sanskrit Inscriptions in China* 


anticipated Government 
making Sinhalese or Tamil a compulsory 
study. The President of the Jaffna College 
(Rev. G. G. Brown) too is of the same 
opinion, in a recent speech he remarked 
-‘‘no student can be considered well- 
educated unless he is thoroughly familiar 
with his own tongue.” “It is difficult to 
see why they (the vernaculars) should not 
be made compulsory in every primary and 
secondary school from the lowest to the 
highest class.” 

We trust that the desire of other Managers 
to ostracise all that belongs to the national 
culture of Ceylon will have no effect on 
the intention of Government to make the 
vernaculars a compulsory study in all 
Ceylon schools. It would be a very good 
thing if the children of all English residents 
were also compelled to learn one of the 
two languages referred to — it might 
broaden their minds: a knowledge of the 
vernacular is also essential to any really 
successful professional work, and to any 
but the most superficial social intercourse. 
To deliberately punish children for speak- 
ing their own mother tongue is what we 
have learned to regard as the policy of 
Germany in Poland, or to expect of Russia 
in Finland, if they obtain the power. We 
do not expect it of English educationists 
in an English colony. .\nd why should 
missionaries have so much voice in the 
matter? Only because the people of 
Ceylon are still willing to allow other 
people to do their own work for theni. 

European and Indian Government 
Officials. 

The Rev. John Page Hopps, Editor of 
The Coming T)ay^ London, writes to The 
Daily Chronicle, London : — 

Thank you for your leader on "Our Indian Rmpire,” 
in which you say : "To-day there are employed in the 
executive and judicial administration of British India 
1,250,000 natives, as against a small .sprinkling of 5,000 
Englishmen. There is not a department of the ad- 
ministration that could be carried on to-day without 
the co-operation of Indian officials." That looked 
familiar to me, and then I remembered what was 
lately said to me by one of the most judicious, 
temperate, and reliable of Indians. He said, "There 
is not a department of administration but what could 
be parried on to-day bjy Indian officials." He went on 
to say that it would only require a little easy re- 
adjustment and "going up one" to dispense with the 
English officials altogether, as the work was done by 
Indians, barring the highly paid so-called work of the 


Two Sanskrit inscriptions, said to be the 
first yet di.scovered in China, have been 
found by Commandant d’Ollone during 
his recent ‘Mission’, of which an account 
appears in the current number of the Cow/>f{’,s 
Rend us oi the Academie des Inscriptions: 
we take the following from the Athenaeum 
of September 24th : — 

"The .Sanskrit inscription ,at Yun-nan-sen was 
found on a pyramid over 6 metres high, covered with 
Buddhist sculptures which M. d'Ollone considers to 
be more gracfful and delicate than any others now 
existing in China. He ha/^ards the guess that those 
on the lower part, which are distinctly Chinese in 
Type, were executed by native artists, w'hile those on 
the upper, on which the Sanskrit inscription appears, 
were the work of sculptures imported from India." 

The collection of works of Art. 

"Experience teaches that the collection of works of 
art, prot'ided it is pronipteil by genuine love of art, is 
of inestimable value to .a nation as an agent for good 
and an antidote to piirelv materialistic tendencies." 

w. s. 

The collection of works of art now being 
made by Dr. A. K. Cottma raswa my for the 
next Allahabad Exhibition will be unique. 
It would be of tucalculahle benefit to India 
if we could permanentlv locate entire 
collection or as much of it as might be 
available in a national museum. Is it 
impossible to get money for the purpose ? 

India has already been denuded of a 
considerable portion of her art treasures; 
they are ruuv m I.ondon. Berlin, Leyden, 
Copenhagen and other places in Europe. 
The process still goes on. While we hanker 
after the trivial art of Europe, neglecting 
both Indian art and the ^reat art of Europe, 
Europeans wlio appreciate true art continue 
to spend iiKutey and time and energy to 
collect for their museums good specimens of 
Indian art. I'lie following telegram from 
The Empire^ s Madras correspondent is the 
latest instance of such Western efforts: — 

Dr. Scherman, llu? eminent Oriental scholar and 
Director of Oriental languages, in the University of 
Munich, has been deputed by the German Government 
to make a tour of India and to collect ancient idol*^. 
bronze and copper articles, images and specimens of 
Hindu architeciure, for the National Museum ot 
Munich. Dr. and Mrs. Scherman, (who is a” 
accompUshed ladj^) will reach Madras at the end of 
the month from Colombo. 
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Is there no means of keeping our art 
treasures in our own country ? Shall we 
awake to the gravity of the problem only 
when it is too late? 

A Fatal way of paying a compliment. 

“India is destroying her civilisation out of 
compliment to England.'* 

Rev. R. H. U, Bloor. 

Our most important national duty is to 
understand the true meaning of civilisation 
and what is the distinctive and essential 
characteristic of Indian civilisation. 

Education of Indian Women. 

“ llie boys can take care of themselves, 
hut the poor girls are at a disadvantage.’" 
This is what Her Gracious Highness the 
Maharani of Baroda said at Seattle to 
Sister Evelyn who had approached her with 
the proposal for establishing homes for the 
Indian students in the different university 
towns And she was perfectly right. As 
her husband is the model prince in India, 
so is she the model princess. She has 
nothing else in her heart but the education 
of the Indian women. 

It is a great shame to us men ; and the 
way we have neglected the education of 
our women goes to show how .selfish we 
are. Even the latest educational organiza- 
tion, the National Council of Education, 
lias no provision for the girls. We know, 
there are some nationalits who will come 
forward with the argument that the “double 
prison of purdah and Ignorance” doesn’t 
stand in the way of our winning perfect 
citizenship. But pray, will it not be 
thousand times easier if our women are 
educated, at least as much and as many 
as men ? Certainly there are many occa- 
sions in history when the men have drawn 
inspiration from the women and then have 
been able to accomplish noble deeds. 

If the a-re doing nothing for our 

mothers and daughters, let the women 
themselves take up the work. Let those 
women who have got education feel that 
it is their d^ty to educate the ignorant ones 
of their sex. We sincerely appeal to them 
to spend all their time» energy and money 
for the upliftment of their sisters and only 
for, that. 

Mothers and sisters, follow the lead of the 
^faharani ,of Baroda. You will be very 


much encouraged to hear that this royal 
lady in her recent travel in this country 
always made it a point to pick up able and 
worthy American ladies interested in the, 
welfare of our dear motherland ; and a band 
of such workers will, in the near future, 
leave the American shores to take up the 
cause of female education in Baroda. 
Mothers and sisters, those of you who are 
educated, form yourselves into an organisa- 
tion all over India, decide upon the kind of 
education needed, and take the initiative. 
Then the men will surely feel ashamed; 
and cannot but help you in every possible 
way. We can assure you that there are 
some of your American sisters who are ever 
ready to help you. If such an organisation 
is started, we will be very happy to give 
information about our American sisters 
through the Modern Review, 

Berkri.ey, U. S. a. “Cl.” 

The rate of increas3 of population in 
India. 

In the article on high prices printed in 
this number the writer says that “it is an 
undisputed fact that the population of 
India is increasing at the rate of 15I per 
cent, in a decade.” He also quotes the 
Statist as saying that “ The British Rnj has 
sloppetl all intestine vars, has made life 
and properly secure, and therefore has 
brought about an extraordinary increase 
of population.” I he real facts are given 
below, showing that the rate of increase 
has been neither 15I p.c. per decade nor 
extraordinary. We quote from the Censws 
of India, 1901, Volume i. 

rhe ^ross increase of the population during the 
decade preceding the Census of 1901 was 2*4 per cent., 
compared with 13' i and 23’ i per cent in the periods 
1881—91 and 1872 — 81 respectively, but, as .ifready 
explained, the real progress is obscured by the gradual 
extension of the .area included within the scope of the 
census operations. Of the increase of nearly 48 millions 
recorded in 1881, no less than 33 millions was derived 
from the counting of new areas, and of the increase 
of 34 millions and 7 millions registered in 1891 and 
si millions and 2 ^ millions respectively were 
obtained in the same wav. The exclusion of these 
fictitious gains reduces tne rate of increase in the 
three periods 1872 — 1881, 1881 — 1891, and 1891 — 
1901 to 6*8, HV9 and 1*5 per cent, respectively." 
P. 79 - 

In the next paragraph the Report discusses 
the elimination of variations on account of 
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better enumeration. The following con- 
clusion is then arrived at : — 

"It may therefore Ini concluded that the true growth 
of the population since 1872 has been as follows: — 

From \8']2 to 1881 — possibly ml and certainly not 
more than r5 per cent. 

From 18S1 to i8gf — about g‘8 percent. 

From j8g I to igoi — about 1*5 per cent." 

So the Increase per decade has been very 
nauch less than 15I, and certainly not “extra- 
ordinary.” A comparison with other civilised 
countries will show that our increase has 
been /ess, not more than that of the population 
in many other civilised countries. Our 
figures are taken or compiled from 
The Statesman s Year Book. From 1891 to 
1901 the rate of increase l.as been in 
England i2*r, in Wales 13*34 and in Scotland 
II* I. Belgium is the most thickly populated 
countrv in the world. Yet there from 1890 
to 1900 the rate of increase has been 
nearly 13 per cent. From 1890 t«> 1901 
the rate of increase in Denmark lias 
been nearly 13 per cent. In the (ierman 
Hlmpire from 1895 to 1900 the rate of in- 
crease has been 1*5 per cent, per annum or 
15 per cent, per decade. For the Russian 
Empire we extract a paragraph from the 
Statesman s Ye>ir Book., noting that the in- 
crease shown is for a period of ..o years 
approximately ; so that the increase for a 
decade would approximately be obtained 
by dividing the figures by |. 

"The following table fit is needless for our purpose 
to print the tabie. Ed., M. K.] exhibits the details 
of the census which was taken oi er the whole of the 
Empire on Januatr 28 (February 9) 1897, with the 
exception of the Grand- Duchy of Finland, — no less 
than 230, (Xx> persons having been engaged to take 
part in it. Comparing the items of the census with 
the figures of the 1856—59, it appears that the popula- 
tion of the empire has increased by 74 per cent. The 
largest increases took place in the capitals {270 p. c. 
in St. Petersburg), South Russia comes next 
(207 p. c, in Kherson, 170 p.c. in Yekaterinoslav, 
137 p. c. in Taurida). The increa.se in other parts of 
the Empire appears as follows : — North-Wesi Russia, 
from 56 to 73 p. c.; Baltic Provinces, 25 to 58 p. c.; 
White Russia and Lithuania, 77 (Kovno) to 170 
(Minsk; p. c.; Poland, 117 p, c.; Caucasu.s (without 
annexations) 95 p. c.; Siberia, 130 p. c." 

In 1900 the population of the United 
States of America was 75 millions. This 
year the Director of the Census prophesies 
returns of over 90 million .souls,— an increase 
of 20 p.c. in a decade. 

The British belief re-stated by the Statist^ 
that because the British Government has 


stopped intestine wars and made life and 
property secure, therefore the increase in 
population is bound to be extraordinarv, 
does not rest on incontrovertible logic, and 
it has been shown above from facts to be a 
myth. For though mortality from internal 
wars has been n//, the mortality from 
famines and epidemics and many preventi- 
ble diseases has been great ; whether it 
has been greater than in the pre-British 
period we cannot say off-hand. It has 
been calculated that the mortality from 
famines alone in India from 1891 to 1000 
was 19 millions, whereas the mortality 
from all the wars in the world fropj 1793 
to 1900 was only five millions. We take the 
figures from The Tiventieth Century Maga- 
zine of America for August, 1910, but cannot 
vouch for their accuracy. 

Child marriage and increase of 
population. 

I'here is a notion that the earlier a couple 
actually enter into the conjugal relation, 
the more are they likely to add to the 
population of the country, 'i'his is a wrong 
idea. We are speaking, of course, of early 
marriages as they prevail in India, in the 
sense of child marriages, particularly in the 
case of girls. Even if it were true that the 
offspring of such marriages would be 
more numerous than in the case of adult 
marriages, there would at the same time 
be a greater mortality among the issue 
of immature mothers. But the fact is 
child marriages really serve as a check 
upon population and not unoften lead to 
complete sterility or untimely termination 
of the child-bearing period. We shall quote 
one authority ; others may also be quoted. 

"Nearly ninety years ago, when Dr. Frain is 
Buchanan made his well-known survey of Bengal, 
embracing, under Lord Minto's orders, ‘the progie^*^ 
and most remarkable customs of each different t 
or tribe of which the population consists,* he wrote 
as follows of one of the districts in Bihar, the bortli r- 
land between Bengal and the United Provinces 

"Premature marriages among some tribes arc, 
in Shahabad, on the same footing, as in Bengal, * 
This custom, so far as it extends, and the grtat 
number of widows condemned by rank to live single, 
no doubt proves some check upon population." 

"In another place Dr. Buchanan sav.s that m 
respect of marriage customs, Patna — 

"is nearly on a footing with Bhagalpur ; but here 
(in Bihar) tne custom of premature marriage is nc»i 
so prevaiwt : and it must be observed that in these 
districts this custom i.s by no means such a check on 
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pnpulati^ As in Bengal, for there the girl usually 
is married when she is ten years of age, but in this 
district the girl remains at her father's house until 
till- age of puberty, and of course her children are 
stronger and she is less liable to sterility.” Pp. 433-434, 
Vol. I, The Census of India ^ igoi. 

So when the writer of the article on 
“High Prices’* says that with the system 
of early marriages (meaning child-marriages 
of ^urse) an increase of population is 
inevitable, he lays down a proposition 
which is by no means incontrovertible. 

^^The necessity for emigration/* 

The same writer thinks that he has 
cstalVtished the necessity foremigration from 
India. We also admit that there should be 
emigration from India, but certainly not 
because India is over-populated. India is 
really wofully under-populated. Any one 
who has travelled through India, up hill 
and down dale, knows this from the evi- 
dence furnished by his eyes. But as many 
Indians unfortunately do not do so and as 
the modern tyranny of statistics has to be 
reckoned with, we give some convincing 
figures here. The population per square 
mile in Austro-Hungary is 196*22, in Austria 
233*03, in Belgium 627*95, in Denmark 
167*58, in France 189*51, in the German 
l.mpire 289*60, in Italy 303*71, in Japan 
324*91, in the Netherlands 445*12, in 
Switzerland 216*51, in the United Kingdom 
356*11, and in India 166*62, The figures 
for France, Japan, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom and India are for 1906 and 
I he rest for 1905. So India is not over- 
populated. It may be contended, however, 
that as she is an agricultural country, a 
greater population can not be supported 
m India by agriculture. This is not true, 
even from the point of view of extensive 
culture, leaving aside the method of 
intensive farming. For we find in that 
common school-book, Arden Wood’s General 
Geography for Indian Schools^ that “about a 
quarter of India is uncuiturable, and nearly 
a quarter is culturable but at present 
uncultivated”, P. 145. So about 450,000 
square miles of culturable land in the 
Indian Empire still remains unfilled. 

It is no doubt true that in some provinces, 
uotably Bihar, the population is very dense. 
I'ut others are sparsely inhabited. In Assam 
the |.>opulatton is 130 to the square mite, 
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in Burma 44, in Kashmir 38, in Central 
India 108, and in the Central Provinces 
112. So I ha I there is much room for inter- 
provincial migration in India. Both official 
and non-official agencies ought to work much 
more in this direction than they have hither- 
to done. But, wherever it exists, indentured 
labour ought to be put an end to. Free 
labour and free emigration ought to be 
the invariable rule. Persuasion and in- 
ducements of easy land tenure, and, where 
necessary, subsidised farming, should be 
the only methods employed. 

Emigration to Foreign Countries. 

Our students must go abroad for such 
education as cannot be had at home. Other 
Indians must go abroad for such oppor- 
tunities of improving their material condi- 
tion as do not exist in India, Besides the 
direct gain of education and wealth to these 
two classes of voyagers to foreign lands, 
there is the much more important indirect 
gain to spur them on. A sojourn in foreign 
lands cannot but awaken political conscious- 
ness and political aspirations. The atmos- 
phere of free countries is worth breathing. 
It has such a bracing effect on our entire 
nature. If we seek work in foreign lands 
and cannot easily find it, in spite of our 
capacity, williugne'is and sobriety, whereas 
any foreigner may come to India and work 
and even settle here if he likes, the contrast 
cannot but set us thinking more vigorously 
as to why it is so, than any amount of 
reading in newspapers about the suffer- 
ings of our countrymen abroad. Moreover the 
majority of our countrymen do not and can- 
not read ; they are illiterate. They can have 
an idea of their political condition only by 
actual personal experience. We must also 
ail know by actual experienc why in other 
countries people earn so much, whereas we 
cannot do so in our own country. Emigra- 
tion to foreign lands will knock all caste 
and creed and race conceits out of our 
heads, “The politically important,” “dyna- 
mic,” and “loyal” Musalman, “the too-holy- 
to-be- touched” Brahman, and “the untouch- 
able” lower classes, all will find that they 
are pariahs ; and, as in the Transvaal, will 
learn to fraternise and stand shoulder* to 
shoulder in a struggle for the rights of pnan. 

In a word, we must all graduate in thO 
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University of Hard Knocks. Ekci we shall 
all remain less than men. - 

'rrue» in foreign lands, there are suffer- 
ings and hardships and ill-treatment, and 
possibly starvation by death in store for 
us. But is India such a paradise? Are 
there no miseries here? No chronic semi- 
starvation f No wrongs? For the sake of 
the Motherland itself, we must learn to 
leave India, for a while at least. We must 
not like children cling for ever to her knees. 

A speech of the incoming Viceroy. 

Lord Hardinge’s postprandial speech at 
a banquet has set all Anglo-Indian and 
Indian journalists speculating as to what 
will be his policy and the character of his 
administration. Many previous instances 
have shown the utter uselessness and 
delusiveness of all such speculations. Words 
have many meanings and shades of mean- 
ing, and there are many reservations and 
mental ifs and buts. It is best, therefore, 
to wait and judge a man by his actual 
performances. 

We note that the Viceroy-elect has ex- 
pressed a desire to conciliate all classes, 
creeds and races in India. This means, 
not that each section is to get whatever 
it demands (which is impossible), but that 
justice is to be done to all and the just 
claims of all are to be met. Judging by 
this standard, if Lord Hardinge is to fulfil 
his own desire, he will have to do several 
things. 

To satisfy all Indians, he will in the first 
place have to do all that lies in his power 
to secure for Indians the full rights of 
British citizenship in British colonies. 
Success, of course, he cannot command ; 
what is expected of him is that he should 
make a persistent, whole-hearted endeavour. 
'Lhis, we are convinced, has not yet been 
done either by the Imperial or the Indian 
Government. If the colonists will not 
admit us on an equal footing, let there be 
reciprocily, let them and their goods be 
prevented from coming to India. That will, 
in the last resort, satisfy Indians. 

In the second place, if Lord Hardinge 
wishes to conciliate Hindus and in fact all 
nqn-Musalmans in India, he will have to 
give them exactly the same status and rights 
under Lord Morley*s Reform Scheme as the 
Musalmans enjoy. Preferential treatment 
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accorded to any one class cannot possibly 
conciliate other classes. 

In the third place, if he wishes to concilia te 
Hindus all over India, he will have to stop 
the North-Western frontier raids. As the 
aggressors are all Musalmans and deliberately 
choose Hindus as their victims, these raids are 
felt as a great humiliation by all Hindus. It 
cannot be that the powerful British Govern- 
ment cannot stop these raids, if they be 
convinced of the seriousness of the probelm 
from our point of view. 

In the fourth place, if Lord Hardinge 
wishes to conciliate the Bengalis, he will 
have to undo or suitably modify the Paitition 
of Bengal. In years to come even the faintest 
traces of any anti-partition demonstration 
may be obliterated by executive order, but 
Bengalis will never be reconciled to the 
divison of their province and people effected 
by Lord Curzon. 

Rut we have no desire to draw up an 
exhaustive list of the various things which 
in our opinion Lord Hardinge should 
do to conciliate all classes of the people. So 
we stop here. 

The N. W. Frontier Raids. 

The raids on Hindus by their transfrontier 
Pathan neighbors still continue. The 
following are the details of the latest raid, 
committed at Phalhar in 1 'ank on the night 
of the Toth October. About 11 p.m. a number 
of Waziris entered the house of one Ganesh- 
ram by scaling over the wall of the adjoin- 
ing house and overpowered Ganeshram. 
Bhanjuram, nephew of Ganeshram, raised 
an alarm but was assaulted with a dagger. 
Ganeshram, who came to his rescue, was 
killed. Ganeshram’s m<*ther and wife were 
also wounded and his infant child taken 
away. The Mahomeda ns of the village who 
had some guns given them for the protection of 
Hindus did not turn up. Bhanjuram is said 
to be lying in a precarious condition. 

Considering that the raiders are all 
Musalmans and that, with the exception 
of one Shaikh Muhammad Akram, all their 
victims have been Hindus, by deliberate 
choice, the official who gave the Maho- 
medans of the village arms for the protec- 
tion' of the Hindus must be held to be an 
unconscious humorist of the first order. 
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The Aiitl«pertition Agitation. 

The anti-partition, swadeshl and boycott 
movements in Bengal are all connected with 
one another. They may even be considered 
in their origin one and the same ; though, 
no doubt, even if the partition were now 
cancelled, the swadeshi movement will not 
come to an end. 

Therefore in considering why the antipar- 
tition agitation does not now show the same 
vigour and volume as before, we should take 
into account the causes which have affected 
all these allied movements. We shall 
mention some of the principal causes, but 
notsn chronological order. After the deport- 
ation of nine Bengali gentlemen without 
trial, there were questions asked in Parlia- 
ment as to why they had been deported. 
In reply to one of these questions it was 
officially said that the deportations were 
due to causes connected with the swadeshi 
agitation. But as the deportees were never 
told their offence nor brought to trial, and as 
some other gentlemen very prominently con- 
nected with that agitation were not deported 
or legally proceeded against, people have 
not been yet able to understand what sort of 
connection with the Antipartition-Swadeshi- 
Boycott agitation qualified the nine gentle- 
men for deportation and disqualified their 
fellows. So a vague sort of terror came to 
be connected with all three movements, and 
people began to fight shy of them. 

There was also the cry in the Anglo-Indian 
press and among Anglo-Indian officials that 
the boycott movement had led to terrorist 
crimes. We, for ourselves, have never been 
convinced as to any necessary cause-and- 
effect connection between the two. The 
cry, however, led to the giving up of the 
use of the world “boycott” ; it was said that 
the people had not given up and would not 
give up the thing itself. But the fact is the 
same fear that led to the avoidance of the 
name, has been also leading (let us chari- 
tably suppose, subconsciously) to the gradual 
moving away of the people from the urging 
and practice of boycott itself. 

The effect of the repressive legislation 
against public meetings, the proclamation 
of districts under the Seditious Meetings Act 
and the stopping of conferences have to be 
taken into consideration. As Calcutta is 
the centre of the movement, whatever has 


an adverse influence on the movement in 
Calcutta tells upon it in the districts. So 
the order stopping meetings in the squares 
half an hour before sunset, the passing of 
the new Calcutta Police Act which in- 
creases the risk of holding and addressing 
public meetings and the stopping of the 
celebration of the last 7th of August 
“Boycott” anniversary, must be considered 
as having a very important bearing on the 
permanence and strength of the movements. 

I'he agitation has all along been carried 
on by both speech and writing. Hence 
the restrictive and repressive pres^ legisla- 
tion has also affected the movement. And 
it should be borne in mind that whenever 
any restrictive or repressive measure is 
passed, against either public speech or 
writing, it has the effect of repressing or 
restraining more than is necessary, and that 
even when the legislature does not intend 
that such a result should be produced. 
For the Executive and the Police sometimes 
give effect to the measures more rigorously 
than is necessary, and people also like to be 
on the safe side. 

Thus not only have our speakers almost 
ceased to agitate, the journalists have also 
allowed some respite to their pens on this 
subject. 

The political dacoity and conspiracy cases 
have also produced a deterrent effect on the 
agitation. Some men connected with the 
agitation have been convicted by the law- 
courts on the charges of dacoity or conspi- 
racy, and there is a doubt in the public 
mind that some convictions have not been 
right, though some were so. Again, some 
gentlemen connected with this tripartite 
agitation were arrested by the police on 
suspicion of their complicity in dacoity 
and conspiracy cases and kept in confine- 
ment for weeks and months, though at 
length they were either not committed for 
trial or acquitted after trial. And of the 
innocence of these men the public have had 
no doubt from the start. The net effect of 
the troubles undergone by these innocent 
men has been to make men of lukewarm or 
easy-going disposition (and it must be 
confessed that most of us belong to this 
class) give a wide berth to the Antipartition- 
Swadeshi-Boycott Movement. Then there 
are the house-searches. In the majority of 
cases, the searches have been entirely 
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fruitless. The Police have taken the touble 
to make these troublesome searches (we 
mean troublesome to the householders) for 
nothing. And among the houses raided 
have been those of men connected with the 
movement. So it has beeri rightly or 
wrongly connected in the popular mind 
with the searches as a possible contributory 
cause. 'I'hls has increased the tendency 
to avoid the agitation. Lastly has come 
Sir Edward Baker’s pronouncement against 
the antipartition demonstration. 

National life in India has been cast in the 
Western political mould comparatively 
recently. It would not have been unnatural 
or unexpected, therefore, if the agitation 
had naturally subsided and come to an end 
in course of time, considering that it had 
failed to gain its primary object. But it 
cannot now be said that political agitation 
of the Western type has not taken root in 
the soil. For, as sh(^wn above, there have 
been so many causes to disturb the natural 
course of the antipartition movement, that 
it is now impovssible to say what, left to 
itself, would have been its present con- 
dition or character. 

Rakhi Day. 

The Rakhi Day was observed this year 
with as much enthusiasm as one had a right 
to expect from the inclemency of the wea- 
ther and the openly expressed dissaproval 
of the Government, amounting practicallv 
to a prohibition. We know' personally and 
also from men of the greatest veracity who 
were behind the scenes, that the shops and 
bazars were closed spontaneously and willing- 
ly and “no-cooking” was also observed with 
equal spontaneity. These facts are mere 
significant than the numbers of the proces- 
sionists and the audience at the public 
meeting, though these, too, were under the 
circumstances quite satisfactory. 

The public meeting was presided over 
by Mr. A. Rasul, M. A. (Oxon), Barrister- 
at-law. Attempts have been made to 
belittle his importance. But character, 
brains and disinterested patriotism must tell. 
These are more than the possession of acres, 
even when the possessor cannot manage 
theni himself Mr. Rasul’s speech was 
worthy of the occasion, full of sound reason- 
ing and convincing facts and figures. 



Mr. a. Rasul. 


We have often been told that the parti- 
tion is a settled fact. But why is it not 
demonstrated to us what good it has done or 
is calculated to do to even the Musalmans 
which could not have been done without 
the partition ? Where arc the facts to show 
that it has increased the efficiency of the 
administration, if by that is not meant the 
increase of crime? 

Sir Edward Baker 
and the Antipartition Agitation. 

Sir Ell ward Baker having admitted the 
lawful and constitutional character of the 
agitation ought not to have asked loyal 
and law-abiding persons to refrain from 
taking part in it. There was no consistency 
in his doing so. For his advice plainly 
carried the implication that those who 
would take part in it would not be quite 
loyal and law-abiding. Moreover, a 
constitutional ruler, as Sir Edward claims 
to be, should not use his moral influence 
and the fear that it excites in a country 
where there is no popular control, to put 
a stop to a constitutional movement. 
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Nor are his reasons for exhorting the 
people not to join in the demonstration, 
s\ifftcient. He says the partition has been 
pronounced to be a settled fact by the 
highest authority, and therefore to agitate 
against it is both futile and a '.vaste of 
energy that may be applied to better uses. 
The highest human authority in the British 
Empire is not the Secretary of State for 
India, but the British Democracy. If the 
Irish, who are so close to the British people, 
have agitated for -'more than a century to 
get Home Rule from the British Democracy 
and are at length on the eve of getting it, 
has^the time cOme after only five years’ 
agitation to say that the British Democracy 
will not upset an unpopular, unjust and 
unnecessary measure? We have not yet 
been able to place the case before them. 
They have not yet had an opportunity to 
pronounce their verdict. Is there, moreover, 
r»ny settled fact in politics? We will not go 
outside the British Empire for illustrations. 
We will not refer to European countries 
where monarchy has given place to re- 
publics, and despotism to constitutional 
monarchy, nor to Asiatic countries where 
autocracy has given place or is about to 
give place to representative government. 
We will simply say that the House of 
I.,ords with its privileges has been a settled 
fact for centuries; and yet now it is about 
to be shorn of some of its powers. We will 
say that the principle of no votes for women 
was a settled fact of hoary antiquity, and 
yet the suffragettes are on the eve of 
storming the citadel of male privilege. We 
will say that Free Trade has been a settled 
fact for many decades, and yet Tariff Re- 
formers are carrying on a vigorous cam- 
paign against it and hope to gain their point. 
Empires have 'anished, whole races of 
men have disappeared from this earth. 
Countries have sunk into the ocean, new 
ones have been upheaved. Nay, stars 
disappear and others emerge out of the 
vast depths of space. Nothing that is 
created is settled for ever. There is perpe- 
tual flux, continuous change. Only God’s 
laws do not change. And in the last 
resort we look up to Him for the redress of 
our grievances ; for when the rulers do 
justice, their sense of justice comes from 
God. 

We find that some of our non-official 


advisers have been telling us not to spend 
<uir ciKMgif'i uselessly on a hopeless agitation 
but to attend to other matters. Ehat is 
always the way of .self-appointed advisers. 
If you devote yourselves to the task of 
securing political reform, they tell you to 
set your house in order by means of social 
reform. If you .seek to revive you industries 
they tell you first to improve the national 
character and educate the people, and so 
on. We say, all these things are necessary, 
and interdependent. Let every one d<> that 
for which he is best fitted and which 
appeals to him as the most urgent and of 
primary importance. 

Sir Edward Bkker has been informed that 
on the last occasion of the anti partition 
demonstration the pictures of Khudiram 
Bose, &c., were exhibited, but he himself 
does not say that it was done either with 
the approval or connivance of the leaders. 
Our information is that such pictures were 
not exhibited. But even if it were done, 
it would be necessary only to stop such 
exhibitions and not the entire demonstra- 
tion. We have some knowledge of popular 
demonstrations in other lands. We make 
bold to say that in no other country has 
similar demonstrations been carried on with 
greater orderliness and respect for the law. 

Another reason assigned by Sir Edward 
Baker is that evil-disposed persons may use 
these demonstrations to stir up race-hatred, 
sedition, ttc. But we do not think that 
because a thing can be abused therefore it 
should be put an end to. Criminals use 
their personal liberty to Injure others. But 
nobody proposes on that account to depriv^e 
every one of his liberty. The vSpanish 
Inquisitionists made a wrorjg use of Christian- 
ity when they tortured and burned heretics. 
But it would be wrong on that account to 
propose to do away with Christianity. 

Our views on the question of the place 
of students in politics have been expressed 
in these pages many times. With politics 
of the wrong kind neither students nor 
their elders ought to have anything to do. 
But students should certa nly take interest 
and a subordinate part in legitimate poli- 
tics. They should not while in statu 
ptiptlari aspire to have a controlling hand. 
By subordinate part, we mean a part, 
similar, for example, to that played by the 
National Congress Volunteers. They should 
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also be observers, spectators and 
It is part of their education, without 
it cannot be complete. We are distinctly 
of opinion that students should take part 
in demonstrations like those which take 
place on the Rakhi Day. Of course, if the 
Government says they must not, our leaders 
as a matter of expediency have to try to give 
effect to the Government order; but we 
are not convinced that our views are wrong, 

Tt is possible, though not practicable, 
for our leaders (who do not possess legal 
power to regulate the movements of young- 
men) to keep back boys and youngmen 
from a particular public demonstration. But 
how can they distinguish ' schr»olbovs and 
college-students from other boys and young 
men? How can anybody prevent these 
young fellows from being spectators even ? 
Particularly as the Rakhi Day demonstra- 
tions extend over miles of streets and 
bathing ghats. Even a cat may look at 
a king, as the English proverb says. 

Sir Edward Baker need not be told the 
story of the Lady Godiva. But we will 
tell it for those of our readers who have 
fo^otten their Tennyson. 

The Countess Godiva was the “wife to 
that grim earl who ruled in Coventry.” 
The Earl laid an oppressive tax upon the 
people. They begged the Countess to 
intercede on their behalf with the Earl. 
She did sp, and the Earl agreed to remit the 
tax if she rode naked through the streets 
of Coventry, She did so, and the people all 
kept themselves confined to their houses 
shutting all doors and windows. So the 
oppressive tax laid upon the people was 
removed. But even on such a fateful and 
soul-stirring occasion, peeping could not 
be entirely prevented, A tailor of Coventry, 
thenceforward called Peeping Tom, was the 
only soul in the town mean enough to 
peep at the Lady Godiva as she rode naked 
through the streets to relieve the people 
from oppression. 

If His Honour wdll promise that the 
partition will be removed on that condition, 
our leaders may undertake to see that no 
lad will play Peepi^^ Tom on any 
iutuTfi Rakhi bky. 

We do not, however, in the least admit 
that if the leaders cannot entirely prevent 
even sight-seeing on the part of juveniles 
on the Rakhi DsLy^ it proves their incapacity 


to control the forces they have brought into 
operation. 

Our opinions may be slighted, but as the 
partition has unsettled the finances of the 
Indian Empire, it is doomed. Prestige is 
not the Pagoda Tree, by shaking which 
money can be gathered in plenty. Zid 
cannot be coined into rupees, annas and 
pies. 

Gama, the Xtidian Wrestler. 

The feats of Gama, the Indian Wrestler, 
seem to have excited much interest in 
England. Yet it should be borne in mind 
that he is not the champion wrestler of 
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Whatever our work or prolcssion may be, 
we shouM try to excel in it, so that we 
may feel that we arc men. Nothing great 
can be done without corrfidence. 

The Second Punjab Hindu Conference. 

The second -Punjab Hindu Conference, 
held last month at Multan, was very largely 
attended and the proceedings were through- 
out marked by great enthusiasm. As for 
results, its critics will, we hope, try to find 
out what results the Indian National 
Congress achieved immediately after its 
first two sittings. Comparison is a safe 
guide^in such cases. 

We are glad to find that the Conference 
has not shown any desire for preferential 
treatment, which really means an encroach- 
ment on the just rights of others, ft has 
simply tried to secure for Hindus equitable 
treatment. 

Of the ten resolutions passed this year, 
four were political in their character. 
Should any one feel disposed to wonder as 
to whether the Conference was political or 
non-political, we would ask him to bear 
in mind that some Provincial conferences, 
which are certainly political institutions, 
have passed resolutions calling for the ele- 
vation of the depressed classes, which is 
undoubtedly a social problem. 

Who Is a Hindu ? 

The Conference having been presided over 
hy Baba Gur Bakhsh Singh Bedi, the spiri- 
tual head of the Sikhs, a question has arisen 
as to who is a Hindu. The Baba himself 
declared that Sikhs, Aryas and Brahmos are 
all Hindus. 

Indian Musalmans who go to Arabia on 
pilgrimage are called Hindus there. All 
inhabitants of India who visit the United 
States of America are there called Hindus. 
But we in India -do not use the word in 
that sense. Here it is usual to attach to the 
word a meaning according to which a Hindu 
may be defined as a man who observes the 
distinctions of caste and all allied restric- 
tions as to ftK>d, etc., worships idols, and 
accepts the Brahman as the officiating 
priest at marriages and funerals, etc. But 
We think such a definition unduly and 
unnecessarily restricts the mciming of the 
Word. If we go back to Vedic times we do 
not find that caste was so stereotyped as 


now, or that the worship of idols was 
considered a sine qua non, or that the same 
restrictions as to food existed as now, ot that 
the Brahman had the monopoly of the 
priest’s function and of spiritual ministration. 
We think, therefore, that all persons of 
Hindu extraction whose spiritual ideals, 
culture and exercises are mainly Hindu in 
character and origin, and whose social and 
domestic life and ideals conform generally 
to the Hindu type may be called Hindus. 

The Revolution in Portugal. 

All lovers of liberty must rejoice at the 
establishment of a republic in PiOtivtjugal. 
The revolution which brought it about 
took place only ten days after the opening 
of a Parliament by the Portug|ke3e King, 
showing how belated re fo rma afteu prove 
unavailing. 

We are glad to read that the revolution- 
ists did not perpetrate a single act of pri- 
vate revenge, that no plundering was 
allowed and that King Manuel was allowed 
to leave Portugal unmolested. All this 
shows the admirable temper of the republic- 
ans. We could wish, however, that they had 
been able to prevent the mobbing of the 
religious houses also, though there is 
nothing to be said against the expulsion 
of the Jesuits and other people of the same 
description. Here in India we know the 
Jesuits to be very estimable educationists. 

The revolution changes the political 
condition of Goa and a few other places 
in India. It will be a matter of sincere 
gratification if the change improves their 
moral and material condition. 

The New President and some of his 
colleagues are described in the subjoined 
extract. 

The new President is Senhor Theophilo Braga, a 
man of 67, son of a Lisbon Doctor. He has been 
known as a Republican ever since he began to write 
forty j-ears ago, though his connection with practical 
politics has been very brief. He is a poet, a writer on 
sociological subjects, and professor of Portuguese 
literature at the High Literary College in Lisbon — a 
striking example, therefore, of a literary revolutionary. 
President Braga, says a contributor to (he Times, 
owes his office to the qualities and attainments which 
formerly gave him the presidency of -the Academy of 
Sciences and later that of the Republican Congress. 

He is a man not only of great education and com- 
mand of language, but of lofty and far-reaching 
ideals. Not Tong ago in conversation with the writer 
he described at gteat length, with tears in his eyes 
and in a voice choking with emotion, the hopefes 
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distress in which his fellow-countryrnen wferthving and 
a burning desire for its amelioration. He explained 
his immediate political ideal for the Peninsula as a 
federation of four or five Republics, based on racial 
characteristics, of which Portugal, together with 
Galicia, should form one. Dr. Braga’s ideals are 
still drawn largely from the pictures of the French 
Revolution, and the thoroughness with which he follows 
them to their logical conckision has earned him in 
some quarters the name of visionary and Utopian. 

His patriotism and the generosity of hrs motives, we 
are told, are above suspicion, but he is no longer 
young, and the task he has assumed would tax the 
powers of a man of greater physique, nervous energy 
and experience of affairs than Dr. Braga can pretend 
to. rhe most prominent of his colleagues is the 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Bernardino Machado, the only 
one who has had experience of office. He is a constitu- 
tional Republican, an active philanthropist, a man of 
independent fortune, and is described as the chief 
educative and attractive force of the Republican party 
in recent years. He has passed (says the Times' writer 
above quoted) as the restraining influence of the party ; 
“but despite his patriarchal manner and reassuring 
exterior, the Monarchy has had no more deadly foe.” 
Senhor Costa, the Minister of Justice, who comes 
perhaps next in importance, exemplifies the opposite 
type of Republican leader. He is described as a 
tough-fibred man in the prime of life, full of ambition 
and nervous energy, a successful barrister and an 
advocate of armed revolution. Such are the men to 
whom for the present the affairs of the infant Republic 
are entrusted. 

We note for the benefit of those who are 
crying aloud for religious education in our 
schools, that the Portuguese Republic has 
passed orders for the complete secula isa- 
tion of its schools, no doubt for sufficient 
reasons. 

The First Hindi Literary Conference. 

Literary Conferences are calculated to 
stimulate the growth of literature, and 
good literature exerts a very healthy in- 
fluence on national life. These conferences 
indirectly increase the extent of literacy 
and raise the level of intelligence of the 
people. For these and similar reasons the 
holding of the first Hindi Literary Conference 
has given us great pleasure. In addition 
to what the Conference wishes to do with 
regard to Hindi literature, it wishes to see 
two results brought about. One is the 
adoptioQ of Devanagari as the common 
script throughout India ; and the other the 
adoption of ffindi as the national language 
of India. The first is a much simpler affair 
than the second. Though not an easy task, 
it is certainly much more feasible than the 
second. It is superfluous to enumerate 
the advantages of a common script, they 


are so obvious. We think if any Indian 
script ever becomes the common script for 
India, it will be the Devanagari, though it 
is neither the oldest, nor the mother of 
other If^dian scripts. I'he reasons for our 
“prophecy” are that It is more widespread 
than other characters, and Sanskrit books 
are generally written and printed in it. 

As regards a common language for 
India (a question which we have discussed 
on more than one occasion). Hindi has 
several advantages over other Indian 
languages. It is spoken and understood 
over a wider area than any other vernacular, 
it is the language spoken in the« most 
famous places of Hindu pilgrimage, it is 
also the languagi- sp<7ken in the places 
where are to be found many of the most 
wonderful specimens of Indian architecture. 
Moreover, Urdu, which is so liked by 
Musalmans, is only Hindi with a somewhat 
large admixture of Persian and Arabic 
words. But its di. sad vantages are that it is 
not the easiest to learn, among prominent 
Indian vernaculars that it does not possess 
a better modern literature than some other , 
prominent vernaculars of India (thus offer- ! 
ing little inducement to non-Hindi spcakiri)^ 
Indians to learn it) and it does not appeal 
to the speakers of the Dravidian tongues 
in the South. 

In a paper written for the Conference 
Babu Sarada Charan Mitra is reported tn 
have said : - 

The Bengali should as a sister dialect try to help tin 
Hindi into rapid progress and ought nut to try U' 
suppress it, which in fact it cannot, considering tht 
population that uses it. It would be opposed to well 
established theories of history and science of language 
to attempt to impose whole.sale a dialect like tlic 
Bengali upon the people.s of the rest of India. If tlif 
Bengalis were the governing race like the English, such 
an idea might have been woi;!! i‘iMe: i.iining. but as n 
is the imposition of the Bengal: be almost an 

impossibility. The Anglo-Indian (iovernmenl iisoH 
would be opposed to it and try its best to prevent such 
a movement. " 

We are sorry that Babu Sarada Charan 
made the above quite unnecessary observa- 
tions. It is not a very commendable or 
useful feat to lay a ghost of one’s own 
creation. What Bengali ever tried or pro- 
posed to try to suppress Hindi ? Who ever 
proposed to impose wholesale the Bengah 
language On the whole of India? The 
speaker has been a distinguished lawyer 
and judge, and must be presumed to possess 
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the judicial habit of not speaking without 
proof. Will he very kindly let the public 
know the evidence on which he bases his 
assertions ? Just as the advocates of Hindi 
urge its adoption by all the peoples of 
India, so the advocates of Bengali ha 'e 
put forward its claims, but neither so often 
nor so persistently as the advocates of Hindi. 
There never has been any question of 
imposing. It seems then that if the advo- 
cates of Hindi repeatedly urge its claims 
over a number of years, it is quite allowable 
(as it undoubtedly is), but if the claims of 
Bengali are urged only twice or thrice, 
it must be considered a heinous offence. 
Mr. fflitra ought to have been able to 
resist the temptation of appearing wise by 
exposing the imaginary foolishness of others. 
Other Bengalis know as well as Mr. 
Mitra that even Prussia has not been able 
to impose the Russian language on the 
Poles. Of course, the Anglo-ln ian Govern- 
ment itself would be opposed to the im- 
position of Bengali on the whole of India 
and try its best to prevent such a move- 
ment. But the question is, who ever dreamt 
of such a movement ? We hope Mr. Mitra 
has been assured that the Anglo-Indian 
Government will enthusiastically help 
forward a movement for making Hindi the 
common language of India. 

There is much truth in the follovvitig 
ob.servations of Mr. Mitra : 

Bengal has not yet understood the neccssit)' of a 
common script and a common language. It is still 
proud of its advance in the Bengali dialect and 
literature as it dc.ser\'edly is, hut it has also the 
fiarrowne.ss of looking to Bengal alone and not outside 
it. 

He went on to say : 

1 have alway.s expre.s.sed rny sentiment against the 
reparation of the Bengalis from the people of Bihar 
Hiid Orissa and the formation of a province consisting 
only of the Bengali-speaking people. Such a separa- 
tion would, in my opinion, be suicidal to the wished 
for consolidation of the Indian people. 1 am indeed 
opposed to cries of ‘Bengal for Bengalis’ ‘Bihar for 
Biharis' or 'the Punjab for Punjabis.’ Narrow 
nationalism is a .serious bar to the growth of a true 
Indian nationality. Patriotism in its broad phases 

not confined to mere political unity ; it embraces 
language, manners and customs and their 
uniform gradual progre.ss. The days of small states 
•n a country are gone ; the world • has broader viewsj 
3nd we should not lag behind. Social and literary 
Union must be the basis of the solidarity of a nation, 
und strength of union must also to a large extent 
uupend on numerical strength. 

These remarks have our entire support. 


Only we should like to make it perfectly clear 
that no Bengali has ever desired separation 
from Bihar or Orissa ; Bengalis only want 
that all Bengali -speaking districts should 
be under one provincial government. If 
other districts are placed under the same 
government, they have not the least objec- 
tion. It is the most vocal men of Bihar 
who have desired separation from Bengal. 

The Chinese Nati >nal Assembly. 

The Chinese National Assemibly was 
opened in F’eking by the Regent on October 
3. He declared that the Assembly represen- 
ted the verdict of the people. Though it 
was only an initial step towards a Consti- 
tution, it was an emblem of hope for the 
great future of the country, and showed 
that China was in harmony with the 
world's progress. The business of the 
.Assembly at present is advisory and not 
legislative, but the people and members are 
elated at the partial realisation of represen- 
tative government. The Government has 
taken a large part in the selection of 
members, so that we need not expect a great 
deal from it. Nevertheless, we are told, 
its inauguration has been hailed with joy 
in China as the beginning of a new era. 
The Peking correspondent of the Times 
says : — 

It is much rt'marked that the Assembly was opened 
with little pofMp and ceremony, and that the foreign 
Missions were not invited, as if the Government was 
anxious not to attract great atltmtion to the beginning 
of its con-slitutional experiment. It is possiWe that 
the C hinese do not wish to have foreign critics of 
their tentative steps in constitutional procedure, and 
it is true that the Law School, where the ceremony 
was held, is too small to accommodate all the mem- 
bers of the Assembly. 

It is significant that the semi-official Daily News 
(Peking) in a leading, article favours the widest 
extension of authority in a future Parliament. A 
vernacular newspaper states that the Regent is im- 
pressed with the strength of the popular desire for 
the acceleration of the preparations for a full Parlia- 
ment, and that he has decided to shorten the period 
of probation and to convoke a Legislative Assembly 
within three years. 

The first edict authorizing the creation 
of a National Assembly was issued three 
year^i ago, when the late Empress Dowager 
declared that in China the time had not 
yet come for the establishment of Upper 
and Lower Houses of Parliament ; it was 
necessary first to create a National Assembly 
as the foundation of a Parliament. The 
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regalatiom received Mipcriii! ^aticnofi on 
August 23,1909. The new assemfely 19 a 
i^ingle Chamber, but it contains the ele- 
ments of two Chambers, that is, representa- 
tives of certain privileged classes who will 
form the basis of an Upper House, and re- 
presentatives from the Provincial Assemblies 
who will form the basis of a Lower House. 
Members are nominated for a term of three 
years. . 

At the first serious business meeting of 
the Assembly on 22rid October last great 
enthusiasm prevailed. Many princes and 
high officials were present. A motion pray- 
ing the throne to open Parliament at an 
early date Was unanimously carried. 

On October 26th, the Assembly, after a 
dignified debate, unanimously favoured the 
opening of Parliament as early as possible, 
rejecting an amendment postponing it for 
three years. The President promised when 
he presents the Memorial to the rhrone that 
he vvill use his influence to explain that the 
world sympathises with a Parliament. 

The latest news regarding the Chinese 
assembly is that an edict orders the Govern- 
ment Council to consider the Assembly’s 
memorial for a Parliament in conjunction 
with the provincial representations, and 
present a report to the Throne at the general 
audience. The people are most hopeful 
considering that the majority are certain of 
support. 

It is reasonable to hope that China will 
soon have a Parliament. We rejoice at the 
progress which humanity is making in all 
parts of the world. It cannot also be 
without its effect on our destiny. Repren- 
tative Government cannot be long withheld 
from India. 

Persia. 

A Note has been presented by Brititin to 
the Persian Government stating that unless 
order is restored within three months Great 
Britain will be obliged to take certain 
measures, consisting of the organisation of 
a local force commanded by Anglo-Indian 
officers. The cost of maintaining the force 
will be defrayed out of a ten per cent, 
surcharge on the cusfoms of the Gulf. If 
this is insufficient a portion of the Ears 
customs will be added. If local recruits 
cannot be obtained Great Britaio will 
introduce Indian troops. The justification 
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for such a Note is sought in the argument 
that the trade of Great Britain in Southern 
Persia has suffered severely and the Persian 
authOritie.s are unable to afford any 
protection. The Note holds out nothing 
more or less than a threat of a punitive 
police and a deliberate determination to 
override the sovereign rights of Persia as 
an independent Government. Reuter is 
informed that the Note was presented after 
consultation with Russia. 

Persia’s reply to the British Note dwells 
on the chaos which prevailed when the new 
regime was established, particularly with 
regard to finances. Nevertheless th^ new 
regime has succeeded in many ways in 
bettering the condition of the country. 
It emphasises that the presence of foreign 
troops keeps alive the vain hope that the 
Kx-Shah will be restored. It explains 
how, for political reasons, the attempt to 
obtain a small advance from England and 
Russia failed, and refers tf» the letter from 
the British Minister on the i6th March 
which impeded negotiations and destroyed 
Persia’s chance of restoring order. The 
Persian Government thinks the best means 
of restoring and maintaining order will be 
the surcharge of ten per cent, on Customs 
but as the method indicated by Britain 
would be contrary to the independence of 
P^Vsia and the traditional friendship 
between the two countries. Government 
cannot consent thereto, but attaching the 
greatest importance to Britain’s anxiety 
concerning trade, it proposes that Persia 
herself shall levy the surcharge. The Note 
concludes by pointing out the increase in 
trade, showing that foreign merchants have 
no right to complain of loss. 

German papers, ignoring all depials, 
protest indignantly against the supposed 
Anglo-Russian schemes for the partition of 
Persia. 

We shall be happy if events prove the 
baselessness of Germany’s suspicions. 

A correspondent of the “Indian Daily 
Telegraph” writes 

Thr Ppr**!.!!!*- a»v st.urd :o have been goaded into 
a boycoii ol Russian goods Finding that the Russian 
Government showed no sign of any intention to with- 
draw its troops froijj Persia, the Nationalists at first 
instituted, a boycott of Russian cotton and woollen 
goods, Which are irnported ih immense quantity into 
the country. Russian manufacturers and imporljn}’ 
houses suffered great damage, but the Russia n 
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Government still remained obdurate. The bo>^t 
has been extended to Russian sugar and petrol. Many 
markets of Russian goods are stated to have been 
ruined thereby. Germany is also i^id to be utilising 
the Persian hatred of Russia to the utmost. The 
agents of German manufacturing companies are 
pouring into Persia and Persians are readily purcha- 
sing goods made in Germany. 

Mr. M. F. Bk Lynch of the firm of Lynch 
Bros., well-known all over Persia and who 
has been a resident for many years in that 
country says, among othef things, in a letter 
addressed to the London Press: — 

I am convinced that the Persian Government are 
doing all that lies within their power to set their own house 
in order, and that the time has come for the display — 
it is already overdue — of a fuller measure of sympathy 
and* consideration towards Persia by her two great 
neighbours, England and Russia. The occasion is 
more than ripe for these two Powers to make good 
the assurances which are so well expressed in the 
despatch of the British Charge d’ Affaires at Teheran 
writing to the Persian Government on the morrow of 
of the conclusion of the Anglo- Russian Agreement. 
After quoting a declaration of M. Izvolsky to the 
effect that ‘neither of the two Powers seeks anything 
trom Persia, so that Persia can concentrate all her 
energies on the settlement of her internal affairs,' the 
despatch goes on to .state that the object of the two 
powers in making this agreement is not in any way 
to attack but rather to assure for ever the indepen- 
dence of Persia. Peasia is to work out her own 
salvation ‘aided and assisted by her two powerful 
neighbours'. 

What steps have already been taken by the Persian 
Government to establish their claims to the confidence 
of their neighbours and friends? They have been 
greatly hampered by want of money. * • • 

But in spite of an improverished Treasury, much 
ha.s already been accomplished. A force of gendar- 
merie, about two thousand strung, has been organised 
in the capital, and in addition to the brigade of 
Persian Co.ssacks, the Government have now at their 
disposal in Teheran several reformed regiments of the 
Regular Army, well armed and equipped. Rahim 
Khan, the notorious brigand, has been surrounded and 
has taken refuge in Russia. The ‘fidais’ have been 
disarmed. It would be unfair to ignore the part 
which Sardar Assad and his Bakhtiari have played in 
the pacification of the country. But this a factor 
entirely to the credit of Persia, and which augurs well 
for her future coherence. 

It was clearly recognised by the leaders of the 
reform movement that Persia is at present unable to 
produce men of sufficient experience to overhaul and 
to reorganise the great administrative departments of 
State. Their programme therefore included the 
employment of Eurapean experts of character and 
capacity— men of high standing in their own countries 
—who, by their example as well as by their methods, 
should' form the habits and train the intelligence of a 
new generation of Persian officials. 

Mr. Lynch goes on to add that serious 
‘ efforts are now being made to abtain the 
services of such men. ne goes on to say ; 

Such are >pme of the measures to which it is possible 


to point as evidence of the capacity of the Reformed 
Government and of the spirit in which they hare 
addressed themselves to a task of no ordinary 
difficulty. But so long as the Russian troops remain 
in the country the feeling of unrest inseparable from 
a change in the methods of Government will not be 
easy to allay. I do not know what conditions they 
attach to evacuation, though nobody, I suppose, could 
object to the renewal of the concession for a copper 
mine which has figured in the Press. But in.sistence 
on condition is plainly contrary to the assurance given 
to the Persian Government in the most solemn form 
on the day before the arrival of the Russian troops in 
Tabriz. Writing under special instructions from their 
respective Governments, the British and Russian 
Consuls informed the Anjuman or Provincial Council 
of that city ‘that the object of the entry of the troops 
was of a humanitarian nature, namely, to provide for 
the revictualling of the place and the protection of its 
inhabitants against the barbarous horsemen ^ 
Karadargh.’ They added that once this object had 
been achieved and order restored, the troops would 
be withdrawn without delay, without conditions 
and without any claim for an indemnity. In the face 
of these assurances — ‘complete assurance' i.s the phrase 
used by the consuls — how do the Russian Govern- 
ment justify their present insistence upon conditions? 

The good faith of our own country would appear 
(o be involved in this matter. 

Mr. A. O. Hume^s Message to 
Congress-men. 

“If this should chance to be my last 
message and advice, I would say to you 
and to all; be of good cheer ! never grow 
faint or weary in the up-hill fight ; stick 
to constitutional methods; be united 
brother soldiers in one holy army ; put far 
from you alike all selfish aims, all personal 
differences, be vigilant, wise and temperate 
alike in worth and in desert ; be sure that a 
Power greater than all Kings or Viceroys or 
Parliaments will lead you in the fulness of 
Time, to all that you can rightly and wisely 
desire, and to all that you have tutored 
yourselves tp merit.” 
i 

Mrs* Besant on Indians ^^prejudice 
against the foreigner.” 

In a lecture delivered last month at 
the premises of the Lahore Theosophical 
Society, Mrs. Annie Besant said that- one 
of the prejudices which India must over- 
come in order to realise her destiny is the 
prejudice against the foreigner. On this 
The Tribune makes the following appro- 
priate comments : — 

In reality, however, most of the prejudice lies the 
other way. The history of India does by no means 
corroborate the theory of any prejudice being entertain- 
ed by Indians against foreigners. Fhe anaent Parsee 
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immigrants were hospitably received and -sheltered 
on the shores of India. The English merchants were 
welcomed with opeh: arms by the people. In the 
sphere of literature and art, the educated Indians, as. 
even Mr. Valentine Chirol has recognised, plucked 
with both hands the fruits of western culture, and the 
noble literature and science of England have always 
had an extraordinary fascination for the Indian mind. 
In fact, birring the rabid writings of a few irre'^pons- 
ible vernacular papers, which came into existence 
and disappeared within the last few years, there has 
never been exhibited in India the least prejudice against 
the foreigner. Just look at the other side of the 
picture. Colour and racial prejudice fill the minds of 
European colonists in Australia, South Africa, Canada 
and the United States. In South Africa, Indian 
subjects of His Majesty are subjected to a most 
galling and harrassing persecution for the mere crime 
of colour. In the United States, a prize fight between 
a black man and a white recently led to a violent 
demonstration against all coloured' people. Blame 
the Indian by all means for such prejudice as he may 
have, but the beam is in the eye of the foreigner 
himself. 

Yorkshire Woolen Traders are 
Philanthropists pure and simple. 

The Huddersfield Chamber of Commerce 
state that the Board of Trade have refused 
to receive a deputation to urge the serious 
effects of the Japanese tariff on the Yorkshire 
woollen trade, on the ground that no good 
result can accrue. The Chamber has, 
therefore, resolved to seek an interview 
with the Board of Trade to urge the 
hardship of the tariff on the Japanese poor 
who are deprived of woolen garments in 
winter. 

We thank the Chamber for adding to the 
stock of the world’s funny ideas. 

It is impossible for the Japanese Govern- 
ment to feel more for the Japanese poor 
than the Huddersfield Chamber. 

A Prize Essay. 

Dr. A. K.Coomaraswamy offers a prize of 
Rs. 250 for the best essay upon “Trade 
Guilds in India” in connection with the 
U. P. Exhibition. The doctor will be the 
sole judge and the essay must reach him 
by December 31®^* The competitors are 
advised to select any Guild in a manu- 
facturing town. The particulars should 
be given of the history, constitution, meet- 


ings, regulations of trade, settlement of dis- 
putes, support given to the poor or un- 
fortunate members, the religious ceremonies 
observed, provision for education, etc. The 
award will be made before the end of 
January. 

The Ranade Institute. 

The objects of the Ranade Institute, 
opened in September last, are : — 

(a) To promote the spread of industrial, 
technical and scientific kn-iw ledge in the 
country. 

(b) Po collect statistical, historical and 
other information about other countries, 
which is likely to be useful to the industrial 
progress of India. 

(c) Po publish from time to time reviews 
by competent persons of the economic 
position, needs and prospects of India. 

(d) To send, as futuls permit, scholars 
with good qualifications in science, engineer- 
ing or technical arts, and possessing the 
necessary aptitudes, to England, Japan and 
other countries to learn the manufacture of 
those articles, for which there is a plentiful 
supply of raw material in this country, and 
which might, therefore, be profitably manu- 
factured here. 

(e) To provide facilities to such scholars, 
on their return to India, to enable them to 
demonstrate by experiments on a small 
scale that the manufactures in question 
can be successfully started. 

(/) Po advance in other wavs the indus- 
trial development of the country. 

.Vnd for the present it is to confine its 
attention to the following industries and 
these too will be taken in hand one by 
one. 

(1) Cement. 

(2) Oils, Soaps, Candles, &c. 

(3^ Matches. 

(4) Sugar. 

{5) Extract of Myrobalans. 

(6) Bone-Products. 

There should be similar institutes in 
parts of the country. 


/ • 
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I. 


OST of us, perhaps, have, in a general 
way, heard something of the Society 
for Psychical Research, but it is not 
probable that many have found time or 
have had the patience to study the ponder- 
ous and often dry-as-dust volumes of the 
Proceedings of the Society. I have under- 
taken to write this series of articles in order 
to give the general reader a rough idea of 
the results so far achieved by the Society 
I in some spheres of its field of activity and 
the bearing of them on the momentous 
question of man’s survival of bodily death. 
1 shall begin with the simple cases of 
apparitions and telepathy and end with 
the complex and amazing phenomena of 
cross-correspondence. The facts to be cited 
will almost all be taken from the Proceed- 
ings of the Society. I shall endeavour 
to state as impartially as possible the 
alternative theories put forward to account 
for the facts and conclude with some 
observations of my own on their interpre- 
tation and the metaphysical problems 
which they suggest. 

The Society for Psychical Research was 
founded in 1882 by some eminent men of 
science and letters 

"for the purpose of making an organised and 
systematic attempt to investigate the various sorts of 
debauble phenomena wblcin are prima facie inexpli- 
cable on any generally recognised hypothesis." 

The Society undertook principally to 
investigate the following subjects 

(i) An exai1iiMiaM<>n of any mfiueiice 


which may be exerted by one mind upon 
another apart from any generally recognised 
mode of perception. 

(2) The study of hypnotism and mes- 
merism and an inquiry into the alleged 
phenomena of clairvoyance. 

(3) A careful investigation of any 
reports, resting on testimony sufficiently 
strong and not too remote of apparitions 
coinciding with some external event (as 
for instance death) or giving information 
previously unknown to the percipient, or 
being seen by two or more persons inde- 
pendently of each other. 

(4) An inquiry into various alleged 
phenomena apparently inexplicable by 
known laws of nature, and commonly 
referred by spiritualists to the agency of 
extra-human intelligences. 

(5) The collection and collation of 
existing materials bearing on the history 
of these subjects. 

Stories of ghosts, haunted houses, 
apparitions and such other supernormal 
phenomena have been current since time 
immemorial. Their reality has been 
denied, they have been proclaimed as 
unworthy of credence of men with any 
pretension to culture and education, they 
have been persistently poohpoohed and 
jeered at, but, all the same, they display • a 
tenacious vitality which is explicable only 
on the supposition that amidst much 
illusion and deception, there does exist a 
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nucleus of something which detpands 
explanation. As Professor Hyslop says,-~ 
"Their constancy in the experience of all races in 
all stages of human culture has been so prominent a 
fact that Mr. Herbert Spencer traces not only the 
belief in a future life to them, but also the origin of 
religion. He is also so much impressed with their 
influence upon ideas and institutions that he gives 
them an important place among the forces that 
determine the data of Sociology." 

It is difficult to attribute beliefs so 
persistent and wide-spread entirely to 
superstition and illusion. At any rate, a 
scientific age can scarcely leave unexplored 
a terra incagnita full, it may be, of mines 
of gold or of bogs and quicksand only. 

Now, the Society for Psychical Research 
came into existence precisely with the 
object of settling once for all the question 
whether there is any substratum of truth 
in the supernormal phenomena so persist- 
ently alleged to occur and if so what is 
their explanation and significance. It is 
obvious that no subject of greater import- 
ance can engage the attention of man. 
If, to use the words of Hegel in another 
connection, “it is held a valuable achieve- 
ment to have discovered sixty odd species 
of the parrot, a hundred and thirty seven 
of veronica and so forth, it should surely 
be held a far more valuable achievement 
to discover” whether man survives death 
or not. The late Mr. Gladstone truly 
said,- -“It” — the work of the Society for 
Psychical Research — “is the most important 
work which is being done in the world — 
by far the most important”. The Society 
for Psychical Research was, as I have 
already said, organi.sed in 1882 with 
Professor Henry Sidgwick as the President. 
Other distinguished persons who, in later 
years, have been its Presidents are the Rt. 
Hon’ble A. J. Balfour, the late Prime- 
Minister of England, Sir Wiliam Crookes, 
Professor William James, Professor Balfour 
Stewart, Frederic W. H. Myers, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Professor W. F. Barrett, Professor 
Charles Richet;, The Rt. Hon’ble Gerald 
Balfour and Mrs. Henry Sidgwick. Among 
its workers and members we find the 
names of such men as Professor S. P. Lang- 
ley, Lord Rayleigh, the Bishop of Ripon, 
Dr. Milne Bramwell, Prof. James Hyslop, 
Prof. J. J. Thompson, F. R. S., Mr. Frank 
Podmore and scores of others with 
similar standing in the scientific world. 


The Society began its work with no 
partiality for the phenomena it under- 
took to investigate. On the contrary, 
its bias was distinctly against them. 
The rules of method governing the 
Society, Professor William James aptly 
calls “draconian.” Indeed the canon of 
evidence insisted upon by the Society is so 
exacting that Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, 
who discovered the law of natural selection 
simultaneously with Darwin, and some 
others seceded from the Society years ago 
on the ground that “no experience based 
on mere eye-sight could ever hav^e a chance 
to be admitted as true, if such an impossibly 
exacting standard of proof was exacted in 
every case”. As a writer in a recent issue 
of the Times says, — 

"The standard of evidence required by Psychic;!) 
Researchers is about five times stricter than that 
required to hang a man for murder ; and Mr. Podmo- 
re's standard is se\eral degrees stricter than that" 

It is for this reason that the Society for 
Psychical Research has become so obnoxious 
to men like Mr. W. T. Stead, who are of 
opinion that the Society is so absurdly 
sceptical that it is obstructing rather than 
promoting a knowledge of the true nature 
of super-normal phenomena. Readers, 
therefore, may rest assured that any 
phenomenon accepted as true by the Society 
and recorded in its Proceedings is as 
unquestionable as the fact that the sun 
shines. 

Among the subjects to which the attention 
of the Society was first directed is telepathy- 
This term was coined to indicate the 
super-normal acquisition by one person of 
some thought or feeling existing in the 
mind of another. The word generally 
used to express this fact is ‘thought-trans- 
ference,’ But as it is not thought only that 
is transferred, and as the transference 
often takes place across a considerable 
distance of space, the term ‘telepathy’ was 
brought into use. Various experiments were 
performed and it was found that it is some- 
times possible to impress upon persons 
susceptible of telepathic influence, wheriier 
in the hypnotic or in a normal condition, 
ideas and feelings similar to those of 
the agent or operator. What the peculiar 
conditions are on which the success of a 
telepathic operation depends is, of course, 
entirely unknown. Regarding these expen- 
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merits, the Report on the census of hallu* 
clnations says,^ — 

"The experiments may be divided into three classes. 
(1) In the great majority of cases the experimenter 
was trying to make himself visible to the percipient, 
at or near the time at which the effect was produced 
on the latter. But (2) there are two cases in which 
tlie percipient saw an apparition of the experimenter 
when the latter was merely trying to make the perci- 
pient think of him : and these are noteworthy as having 
a closer resemblance than the first class to the ordinary 
non -experimental apparitions of living persons. 
(3) P'inally we have an old but well-attested record 
ot n unique case, in which the experimenter transferred 
10 two percipients an apparition of a third person. — 
(proceedings S. P. R., Vol. X. P. 29). 

But telepathic phenomena experimentally 
I produced form only a small part of these 
I phenomena investigated by the Society. 
The bulk of them are those which are 
produced spontaneously. What happens 
in these cases is that a hallucination or 
some unaccountable impression is produced 
in the mind of a person at a moment coin- 
ciding or nearly coinciding with the moment 
lit which another at a distance, often across 
continents and oceans, dies or passes 
through a crisis. for example, dies in 
Australia ; just at that moment his appari- 
tion is seen by B in England, who knows 
nothing of what has happened to A except 
what is conveyed by the apparition itself. 
A very large number of cases of this nature 
are on record. The apparition that is seen 
ill not necessarily anything objective. 1'hc 
name of “veridical hallucination” has 
been given to it. “We speak,” says the 
I Report on the census of hallucinations, “of 
these phenomena as ‘coincidental’ or 
‘veridical’ hallucinations. 

The latter of the two terms has lieen sometimes 
inticised, on the ground that the meaning of the 
itljective is inconsistent with the received sense of 
! lilt substantive ; but it seems to us that the tombina- 
; iioii exactly expresses the mingling of truth and error 
In the apparent perception of objective fact which 
lilt phenomenon involves. VVe regard the phenome- 
non as a "hallucination'* because it is an apparent 
ptneption of a body otxupying a poilion of space, 
nndcr conditions which render it iinreasonable to 
suppose that this portion of space was really so 
"V( upied : at the same time, we call it "veridical 
liallucination" because so far as it suggests that the 
person in question is dyin)^ or pissipg through some 
nther crisis at the time, it represents a real fact 
niluTwise unknown to the percipient. — {Proceedings 
■i-P. /?., Vol. X /’.>.) 

To determine whether at causal connection 
t:xists between deaths apd apparitions a 
committee was appointed by the Society 


for Psychical Research in 1889 consisting 
of Professor Sidgwick, Mrs. Sidgwick, MisB 
Alice Johnson, Frederic W, H. Myers and 
Mr. Frank Pod more, with Professor Sidg- 
wick as President. Mr. Frank Podmorc’s 
name is now well known all over the world 
as a relentlessly hostile critic of spiritualism 
and of super-normal phenomena generally. 
Miss .Alice Johnson is a distinguished mathe- 
matician, who stood above the sixth wrangler 
of her year. She is a prominent worker of 
the Society for Psychical Research. 'I he 
others are distinguished persons well-known 
to every educated man. The Committee 
made an exhaustive inquiry into the sponta- 
neous hallucinations of the sane, characteris- 
ed by thoroughness and extreme caution, and 
presented a voluminous report which forms 
the bulk of the tenth volume of the S. P. R. 
Proceedings. It is impossible for me to give 
in this paper even a meagre description of 
the elaborate method of inquiry adopted 
by the Committee. The reader must go to 
the Report itself for that. The unanimous 
conclusion of the Committee was that the 
coincidence between deaths and apparitions 
of the dying was 440 times more numerous 
than chance would account for. Of course, 
the calculation was made according to the 
well-known methods of the logic of chance. 
“Between deaths and apparitions of the 
dying persons,” says the Report, “a con- 
nection exists which is not due to chance 
alone. This we hold as a proved fact. The 
discussion of its full implications cannot be 
attempted in this paper, nor perhaps ex- 
hausted in this age.” The Report being 
unanimous, it, of course, bears the signature 
of Mr. Podmore. The same conclusion, I 
may add here, had previously been arrived 
at by Edmund Gurney by means of his own 
independent investigations. 

I now give a few specimens of the kind 
of phenomena with which the Committee 
had to deal — 

/. — Front Mr. James Lloyd, The Grove, Adder ley 
Rood, Birmingham, February 10th, 

1 was in India. I awoke in the night and saw my 
father in England, standing beside the bed. He 
was as real as m life, and dressed in a grey suit such 
as he used to wear when I last saw him about nine 
years before. The figure sfiid, ‘Good-bye Jim. 1 
won't see you any more,’ or words to that effwt. A 
month after that (the first mail I could have hea^ 
by> a letter came, saying he had died the sarrie night 
and about that hour~September 14th, 1876, I was 
a soldier at Mhow in Bombay Presidency. What 
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hour the vision appeared I did In the 

morning I told a comrade who slept iil% next 
room. 

I wrote it on the wall at the back of my bed at the 
same time so as to fix the date. 

Mr. Ubyd was 27 at the timcj and was in good health, 
and in no anxiety about his father. (ProceedingSt 
S.P.R,Vol.X,P.2i6l 

If. — From Mr. S. Walker- Anderson, Tickhill, near 
Bawtry, Forks, June i^^i. 

An aunt of mine, who died in England last Novem- 
ber, 1890, appeared before me in Australia, and I 
knew before 1 received the letter of her death that she 
was dead. I took a note of it at the time, and found 
on com])aring notes that she appeared to me the day 
she died — date November 21st, 18^. (Ibid, P. 212). 

III. —From the Rev. Matthevo Frost, Bowers Gifford, 
Essex. January 30, iSpi. 

The first Thursday in April, 1881, while sitting at 
tea with my back to the window and talking with my 
wife in the usual way, I plainly heard a rap at the 
window, and looking round 1 said to my wife, ‘why, 
there’s my grandmother,' and went to the door, but 
could not see any one, and still feeling sure it was 
my grandmother, and knowing, though 83 years of 
age, she was very active and fond of a joke, I went 
round the house, but could not see any one. My wife 
did not hear it. On the following Saturday I had 
news my grandmother died in Yorkshire about half 
an hour before the time I heard the rapping. The 
last time I saw her alive I promised, if well, 1 would 
attend her funeral ; that was some two years before. 
I was in good health and had no trouble : age 26 
years. I did not know that mv grandmother was 

ill. 

Mrs. Frost writes , — 

"I beg to certify that I perfectly remember all the 
circumstances my husband has named but 1 heard 
and saw nothing myself.” {Ibid, P. 225.) 

IV. — From Mrs. J. H. 

March 2g, 1892. 

It occurred at Bury (Lancashire) about fourteen 
years ago; I was awakened by a rattling noise at 
the window, and wakened my step-brother, with 
whom I was sleeping, and asked him if he could hear 
it. He told me to go to sleep, there was nothing. 
The rattle came again in a few minutes, and 1 sat 
up in bed, and distinctly saw the image of one of 
my step-brothers (who at the time was in Blackpool) 
pass from the window towards the door. Time — 
2-30 A. M. 

1 was in good health and spirits, ^ Age 18. 

[ had not seen him for some time. He Itad not 
been home for 2 or 3 months. We heard next morning 
that he had been taken ill and died about 2-30 A. M. 
(Ibid, P. 230.) 

V. -^From Mr. //i Sims, 

46, Geach Street, Birmingham, May 20, 1^91. 

Sixteen years 1 l>ad Just got into b^, but 
had not lowei*^^ wie gas, which was burning brightly. 
My wife and f both saw her aunt walk across the 
room and disappear. The figure was as plain as in 
life. She lived one and a half miles away, and was ill 
at the time. Next day we heard She had died about 
that hour. 

My a^ was 26. 

Mrs, Sims adds a note to the narrative, — I certify 
the above to be correct. {Ibid P. 231,) 
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VI. — From Mrs. B de A, 

Rio de Janeiro, March 14 iSgif. 

I saw the form of a lady-friend lying ott a sofa as 
if dead. 1 exclaimed, 'Ret inha is lying* there dead, 
mother’. We were living at the time At Bio de 
Janeiro. It was past midnight on the 2i8t June, 
1886. 

1 was doing needle work. Health and spirits good. 
Age at time 56. 

It was Donna R. N. my cousin. She had promised 
to dine with me that very d^, but afterwards sent 
word that she would dine at T. She died of congestion j 
of the brain at the house of the people she had gone 
to visit, shortly after midnight, and was laid out on 
the sofa. I saw her next day exactly in the same 
position in which 1 had seen her at home. 

My mother and a servant was present. They did 
not share the experience. {Ibid, P. 233.) \ 

Most of these phenomena can be* ade- 
quately explained by telepathy from the 
dying. We may suppose that some sort 
of influence as yet unknown to science 
emanates from the mind of a person about 
to die or passing through a crisis and 
somehow affects another, susceptible to 
the influence, at a distance. In what this 
susceptibility consists, it is impossible even 
to conjecture, but there does seem to exist 
some peculiar condition, which, obviously 
occurs very rarely, on which the reception | 
of the influence depends. Telepathy bet- 
ween any two minds does not appear to 
be possible. To obviate the objection on 
the part of those who are not sufficiently 
in touch with these things that the dying 
person cannot be supposed to exert any 
sort of influence, it is necessary to say that 
we have got to reckon with the subliminal 
self of man. The telepathic influence may 
pass from some subconscious stratum of the 
mind quite unknown to the normal cons- 
ciousness. It will be far beyond the scope 
of this paper to attempt to summarise the 
evidence for the theory that our ordinary 
self is only a fragment of a lafger self- 
Nor can the task be eAeily accomplished. 
All that I can do is to oaldly state the 
conclusion at which investigators like 
Frederic Myers, William James and others 
have arrived. What the nature of the 

subUfninal self is, has, of course, not been 

determined and cannot, in my view, be 
experimentally determined. It is a problem 
for speculative philosophy to attack with 
the aid of the niaterials supplied by scientific 
research. Now, it may veiy well be that 
the more potent telepathic agent is the 
subconscious mind ana not the conscious 
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mind ftndy if »oy the fact that the d3nng 
person 4 oc$ not consciously send forth 
telepathic influence is no argument against 
his being the ag^nt of the operation. 
Whether it is so or not must, of course, be 
decided by the nature of the facts. All that 
can be safely asserted at present is that the 
great majority of apparitions can be ex- 
plained by telepathy from the dying. This 
does not mean that a spiritistic interpre- 
tation of them is not possible. It may be 
maintained that the person just dead or 
some other spirit in the other world 
telepathically conveys the news of death to 
a relative or friend on earth by means of 
the afbparition. But in framing a hypothesis, 
it is not permissible to refer to agents not 
known to exist as long as a vera causa can 
be found capable of adequately explaining 
it. The mere fact that an apparition is 
seen does not imply that it is caused by a 
deceased person. Numerous instances are 
on record of apparitions of living persons. 
The following is an exampable. 

From Miss A. E. R. 

When out in camp in an Indian Jungle, my sister 
and 1 were anxiously awaiting the return of her 
husband, who had left in the morning on a surveying 
expedition, promising to return early in the .afternoon. 
Between six and seven p. m. we were very 
uneasy and were watching the line of road, I should 
s.ay 200 yards distant from where we stood. Simultane- 
ously we exclaimed, “There he is” .and I distinctly 
saw him, sitting in his dog-cart driving his grey 
horse, the syce occupying the seat behind. We at 
once returned to the tents — my sister ordering the 
bearer to get the Sahib’s bath-water ready, and the 
butler to prepare dinner, 1 running to set my brother- 
in-law’s mother’s mind at rest as to the safety of 
her son. However, as time passed on, and he did 
not appear, our alarm returned, and was not allayed 
until he arrived in safety at eight o’clock. ^ On 

interrogating him we found he was jusr ■ i; f-om 

the surveying ground, about eight mile- *1 at 
the very time we had the above-related experience. 

1 should add, we were both in good health and 
certainly wide awake at the time, and I have never 
before or since had any experience of the kind. 
{Proceitdings^ S* P. R. Vol. X, p. soS.) 

But all cases of apparitions are not 
simple like those I have cited above. Some 
of them are of persons not dyings but dead 
and give such indications of appearing 
with a purpose that it is by no means easy 
to explain them by telepathy from the 
living. The following experience of Lord 
Brougham, who was travelling with his 
friends in Sweden, is an example.— 

We jset out for Gothenberg determined to make 


Norway* About one in the morning, arriving at 
a decent inn we deeided to stop for the night. 

Tired with the cold of yesterday, I was glad to take 
advantage of a hot hath before I turned in, and here 
a most remarkable thing happened to me — so remark- 
able that I must tell the story from the beginning. 

“After I left the high school, I went with G. my first 
intimate friend, to attend the classes in the University, 
There was no divinity class,' but we frequently in our 
walks discussed and speculated upon many grave 
subjects — among others on immortality of the sou! and 
on a future state. This question, and the passibility, I 
will not say of ghosts walking, but of the dead appear- 
ing to the living, were subjects of much peculation ; and 
we actually committed the folly of drawing up an 
.Tgreement, written with our own blood, to Wie effect 
that whichever of us died the first should appear to the 
other, and thus solve the doubts we had entertained Of 
the life after death.” 

After we had finished our classes at the College, G, 
went to India, having got an appointment there in 
the Civil Service. He .seldom wrote to me, and after 
the lapse of a few years I had almo.st forgotten him ; 
moreover his family having little connection With 
Edinburgh I seldom saw or heard anything of them, 
so that all his school-boy intimacy had died out and 
I had nearly forgotten his existence. 1 had taken, 
as I have said a warm bath, and while lying in it 
and enjoying the comfort of the heat after the Uue 
freezing I had undergone, I turned my head around 
looking towards the chair on which I had deposited 
my clothes as I was about to get out of the bath. 
On the chair sat G., looking calmly at me. How I 
got ■ out of the bath, I know not, but on recovering 
my senses I found myself sprawling on the floor. The 
apparition, or whatever it was fnat had taken the 
likeness of G. had di.sappeared. (Quoted in Hyslop’s 
Science and a future life, pp. 47-48?) 

The apparition occurred on December 
19, 1799 and Lord Brougham made a record 
of it at the time. On his return to Edin- 
burgh, he received a letter from India 
announcing the death of G. on the same 
day. The experience produced a profound 
impression on Lord Brougham’s mind. 
The telepathic explanation of the event 
would, of course, be that the apparition 
was due to the influence of the dying G.’s 
mind on Lord Brougham. But what are 
we to make of the compact to appear an4 
solve the doubt about ‘life after deatlt*? 
It is certainly possible to say that it is 
only a chance coincidence. But every 
reader must judge for himself whether this 
solution of the problem satisfies his mind* 

A remarkable case is the following : — 

From Miss Dodson, September 14, 

On June 5th, 1887, a Sunday evening between ii 
and 12 at night, being awake niy name was caiM 
three times, I answered twice, thinking it was my 
uncle, 'come m, urtde George, I am awake,’ but the 
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third time I recognised the voice as that of my 
mother, who had been dead 16 years. I ^li^iijylamma : 
She then came round a screen near my bed-side with 
two children in her arms, and placed them in my 
arms and put the bed clothes over them and said, 
'I.ucy, promise me to take care of them, for their 
mother is just dead!’ I said, 'Yes mamma I, She 
repeated *prQtnise me to take care of them^ 1 
replied, 'Yes, I promise you!’ and I added ‘oh, 
mamma, stay and speak to me, I am so wretched.’ 
She replied, ‘not yet, my child,' then she seemed 
to go round the screen again, and I remained, 
feeling the children to be still in my arms, and fell 
asleep. When I awoke there was nothing. Tuesday 
morning, June 7th, I received the news of my sister- 
in-law's death. She had given birth to a child three 
weeks before, which I did not know till after her 
death. 

"I was in bed but not asleep, and the room was 
lighted by a gaslight in the street outside, f was 
out of health and in anxiety about family troubles. 
My age was 42. 1 was quite alone. I mentioned the 
circumstance to my uncle the next morning. He 
thought I was sickening for brain fever. 1 had other 
experiences, but only to the extent of having felt a 
hand laid on my head, and some times on mv hands, 
at times of great trouble. {S. P. Proceedings, Vol, 
X, P. 380) 

This case was accepted after a personal 
inquiry by no less a person than Professor 
Sidgwick, reknowned for his caution and 
scepticism and the real author of the draco- 
nian rules of method of the society. If 
no definite information had been given by 
the phantom it would have been possible 
to regard it as purely subjective and to 
attribute it to the percipients’ ill health 
and her anxiety about family troubles. 
But a detailed and precise information 
was given which turned out to be correct. If 
we are not to attribute the apparition to the 
agency of Miss Dodson’s departed mother, 
we shall have to say, in the words of the 
Report that “a telepathic impulse from the 
living brother might conceivably embody 
itself for the percipient in the form of 
their mother”. 

Another case as remarkable as the 
preceding is the one quoted in Myers’s 
lluninn l^ersonality and its survival of bodily 
de rth from S, P. R. Proceedings, Vol. VI, 
P. r6. 

From Mr, F. G, of Boston, fan. ii, 188S. 

Replying to the recently published request of your 
Society for actual occurrences of Psychical phenomena, 
1 respectfully submit the following remarkable occur- 
rence to the con.sidferation of your distinguished 
society, with the assurance that the event made a 
more powerful impression on my mind than the combined 
incidents of my whole life. I have never mentioned 
it outside of my family and a few intimate friends, 


knowing well that few would believe it, or el.se 
ascribe it to some disordered state of rny mind 
at the time ; but I well know that I never was in 
better health or possessed a clearer head and mind 
than at the time it occurred. 

In 1867 my only sister, a young lady of eighteen 
years, died .suddenly of cholera in St. Louis, Mo. My 
attachment for her was very strong, and the blow a 
severe one to me. A year or so after her death the 
writer became a commercial traveller, and it was in 
1876, while in one of my western trips that the event 
occurred. 

I had "drummed” the City of St. Joseph, Mo. and 
had gone to my morn at the Pacific Hou.se to send 
in my orders, which were unusually large ones, so that 
I was in a very happy frame of mind indeed. My 
thoughts, of course, were about these orders. I had not 
been thinking of my si.ster. The hour was high noon. 
While busily smoking a cigar and writing out my coders, 
I suddenly became conscious that some one was sitting 
on my left, with one arm resting on the table. Quick as 
a flash I turned and distinctly saw the form of my 
sister and for a brief second or so looked her squarely 
in the face, and .so sure was I that it was she that I 
sprang forward in delight and the apparition vanished. 
* * She appeared as if alive. Here eyes looked 

kindly and perfectly natural into mine. 

Now comes the most remarkable confirmation of my 
-Story. This visitation so impressed me that I look 
the next train home and in the presence of my parents 
and others I related what had occurred. My father, a 
man of rare good sense and very practical, was inclined 
to ridicule me but he loo was amazed when later on 
I told them of a bright red line or scratch on the 
right hand side of my sister’s face, which I had distinctly 
seen. When I mentioned this my mother rose trembl- 
ing to her feet and nearly fainted away, and as soon 
as she sufficiently recovered her .self-possession, with 
tears streaming down her face, she exclaimed, 1 had 
indeed seen my si.ster, as no living mortal but her.self 
was aware of that scratch which she had accident- 
ally made while doing some little* act of kindness after 
my sister's death. She said .she remembered how pained 
she Was to think that she should have, unintentionally, 
marred the features of her dead daughter and that, 
unknown to all, how she had carefully obliterated all 
traces of the slight scratch, with the aid of powder, &c., 
and that she had never mentiorred it to a human 
being from that day to this. In proof neither my father 
nor any of our family had detected it, and positively 
were unaware of the incident, yet I saw the scratch as 
bright as if just made. So strangely impressed was 
my mother, that even after she had retired to rest she 
got up and dressed, came to me and told me she knew 
at least that I had seen my sister. A few weeks later, 
m3' mother died happy in her belief she would rejoin 
her favourite daughter in a better world. 

I have left out a few unimportant sentences 
in this narrative to economise space, On 
this case Mr. Myers observes, — 

"This coincidence is too marked to be explained 
away. The son is brought home in time to see his 
mother once more by perhaM the only means which 
would have succeeded and tne mother herself is sus- 
tained by the knowledge that her daughter loves and 
awaits her. Mr. Poorpore has suggested, on the 
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Other hand, that the daughter’s figure was a mere 
projection from the mother’s mind : a conception 
which has scarcely any analogy to support it/’ 

I shall conclude with a very startling 
Russian case. 

From Baron Von Driestn. 

"Baron Von Driesen begins by saying that he has 
never believed and does not believe in the super- 
natural ; and that he is more inclined to attribute the 
apparition he saw to his ‘excited fancy' than to any- 
thing else. After these preliminary remarks he 
proceeds as follows, — 

"I must tell you that my father-in-law M. N. J. 
f’onoinare0 died in the country. This did not 
happen at once, but after a long and painful iHpess, 
whose sharp phases had obliged my wife and myself 
to joi^ him long before his death. I had not been on 
good terms with M. Ponomareff. Difierent circums- 
tances which are out of place in this narrative h.ud 
estranged us from each other, and these relations 
did not change until his death. He died very cjuietly, 
after having given his blessing to all his family, in- 
cluding myself. A liturgy for the rest of his soul 
was to be celebrated on the ninth day. I remember 
very well how I went to bed between one and two 
o’clock on the eve of that day and how I read the 
Gospel before falling asleep. My wife was sleeping 
in the same room. It was perfectly quiet. I had 
just put out the candle when footsteps were heard in 
the adjacent room — a sound of slippers shuffling, I 
might say — which ceased before the door of our bed- 
room. I called out ‘who is there?’ No answer. 1 
struck one match, then another, and when after the 
stifling smell of the sulphur the fire had lighted up 
the room, I saw M. Ponomareft standing before the 
dosed door. Yes, it was he, in his blue dressing- 
gown, lined with squirrel furs and only half-buttoned, 
so that I could see his white waist-coat and his black 
trousers. It was he undoubtedly. 1 was not frightened. 
They say that, as a rule, one is not frightened when 
seeing a ghost, as ghosts possess the quality of paralys- 
ing fear. 

"What do you want ?’’ I asked my father-in-law. 
M. Ponomareff made two steps forward, stopped 
before my bed, and said, ‘Basil Feodorovitch, I have 
acted wrongly towards you. Forgive me ! Without 
this I do not feel at rest there.’ He was pointing 
to the ceiling with his left hand whilst holding out 
his right to me. I seized this hand, which was long 
and cold, shook it and answered, 'Nicholas Ivanovitch, 
God is my witness that I have never had anything 
against you.’ 

The ghost of my father-in-law bowed, moved away 
and went through the opposite door into the billiard 
room, where he disappeared, I looked after him 
for a moment, crossed myself, put out the candle, 
and fell asleep with the sense of joy which a man 
who has done his duty must feel. The morning came. 
My wife's brothers, as well as our neighbours and 
the peasants, assembled, and the liturgy w^ cele- 
brated by our confessor, the Rev. Father Basil. But 
when all was over the same Father Basil led me aside 
and said to rne mysteriously, ‘Basil Feodorovitch, I 
have got something to say to you in private’. My 
wife having come pear us at this momePt, the clergy- 
man repeated his wish. I apswered, "Father Basil, 


I have no secret from my wife, please'tell us what 
you wished to tell me alone." 

Then Father Basil who is living till now (1890) 
in the Koi Parish of the district of Ka.shin said to me 
in a rather solemn voice, ‘This night at three 
o'clock Nicholas Ivanovitch Ponomareff appeared to 
me and begged of me to reconcile him to you'* 
(S. P, R. Proceedings, Vol. X, Pp. ^^8 $-86). 

Father Basil corroborates this narrative. 
His account, which will be found in the 
S. P. R. Proceedings, need not be quoted 
here. 

The telepathic explanation of this 
phenomenon would perhaps be that the 
apparition seen by Baron Von Driesen was 
a pure hallucination caused somehow by 
his subconscious regret for his misunder- 
standing with his deceased father-in-^law and 
that seen by Father Basil was due to 
telepathic influence from the Baron’s mind. 
Once more the reader must decide for 
himself whether this explanation is satis- 
factory to him. It will be observed that 
in this case and in that of Miss Dodson, the 
apparitions were, seemingly, not mere 
hallucinations. Dr. A. R. Wallace and 

many others and the spirits themselves, if 
spirits they be, say that 
"Under certain conditions the disembodied spirit is 
able to fonii for itself a visible body out of the 
emanation from living bodies in a proper magnetic 
relation to itself, and, under certain still more favour- 
able conditions, this body can be made tangible." 

It may be so, but, as yet, there does not 
seem to be sufficient evidence to justify 
this assertion. One must not, however, 
ignore Sir William Crookes’s experiences, 
notably those connected with “Katie 
King”. 

The very cautious conclusion of the 
Sidgwick Committee on the apparitions of 
the dead is as follows, — 

"We have found that the distribution of recognised 
apparitions before, at and after the death of the 
person seen affords some argument for the continuity 
of Psychical life and the possiblity of communication 
from the dead. We have found further that 
the Census affords some remarkable cases which 
prima facie are not purely subjective, and which 
suggest the action of the dead. The amount of 
evidence, however, does not appear to us in itself 
sufficient to constitute anything like a conclusive case 
ioT post mortem Agency F 

This, however, was only a conclusion to 
which all the members of the Committee 
• Do not cases like this enable us to understand 
the truth about Christ’s resurrection After his cruci- 
fixion and his appearance to St. Paul on the Damas. 
cus Road? 
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were able to agree* The individiml 
of them were naturally divergent. Mr. 
Myers was in favour of spiritistic agency, 
at any rate in some cases, Mr. Podmore 
decidedly hostile to it, while professor and 
Mrs. Sidgwick were not inclined to commit 
themselves to any definite opinion. 

r have talked freely about telepathy in 
this paper. But, it may legitimately be 
asked, whether there is any warrant for 
assuming that it is a proved fact. The 
answer is that unless we assume that there 
is some supernormal means of communi- 
cation between mind and mind, to which 
the name of telepathy has been given, it is 
impossible to account for the connection 
between deaths and apparitions which, 
according to the Sidgwick Committee, is not 
due to chance alone. Even if we conclude 
that some at least of the apparitions are 
caused by spirits, a means of communica- 
tion is necessary. What is the process by 
which departed souls manage sometimes 
to convey messages to their friends and 
relatives on earth ? Obviously, it is telepathy. 
If you accept the facts recorded in the 
Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research, you have no alternative but to 
admit the reality of telepathy for the expla- 
nation of them. The facts are beyond 
cavil. They have, it must be remembered, 
found place in the Proceedings of the Society 
for Psychical Research because they have 
conformed not only to the standard of 
evidence of the Society which is “five times 
stricter than that required to hang a man 
for murder,’* but also to that of Mr. Podmore 
which is “several degrees stricter than that.” 
The only issue, therefore, is whether for the 
explanation of the facts it is necessary to 
go beyond telepathy from the living. 
That most of the facts can thus be accounted 
for is undeniable, though, of course, they can 
also be explained on the hypothesis of 
spirit agency. There remain, however, a 
small number of cases^ such as those of 
the commercial traveller and the Russian 
Baron, which it is diScult to see how 
telepathy from the living can e?cplain. 

What is telepathy and what is its law ? 
,Ts it a physical or a psychical process ? It 
is impossible to answer these questions in 
the present state of our knowledge. There 
are various speculations on the subject, but 
no definite and generally accepted conclu- 


sion. Indeed, orthodox science has not yet 
accepted it even as a fact to be explained. 
All that we can do, therefore, is to note 
the theories provisionally put forward by 
eminent scientists and philosophers who 
have studied the subject and speculate 
ourselves. Mr. Myers, whose views are 
entitled to the greatest respect, regarded 
telepathy .as the fundamental and all- 
pervasive law of both the physical and the 
spiritual world. “Love,” he tells us, “is 
a kind of exalted but unspecialised tele- 
pathy ; the simplest and most universal 
expression of that mutual gravitation or 
kinship of spirits which is the found|^tion 
of the telepathic law.” In his famous 
Presidential address to the Society for 
Psychical Research he said, — 

“To believe that prayer is heard is to believe in 
telepathy — in the direct influence of mind on mind. 
To believe that prayer is answered is to believe that 
unembodied spirit does actually modify (even if not 
storm cloud or plague germ) at least the minds, and 
therefore the brains, of living men." 

Mr. Arthur Balfour, in his Presidential 
address, dwells upon the dissimilarity 
between telepathic action and the action 
of any known physical force. His distin- 
guished brother, Mr. Gerald Balfour, regards 
telepathy “as the universal form of inter- 
action .between Psychical existences, and 
even, it may be, the fundamental bond of 
unity and principle of development within 
the entire spiritual world.” “Is it too wild 
a flight of speculative fancy to imagine,” he 
asks, “that telepathy, in its highest aspect, 
is an actively unifying principle leading 
us upwards and onwards, the manifestation 
in the world of spirits of the supreme unity 
of the Divine mind.” — (Proceedings^ S. P. R., 
Vol. XIX, Pp. 388-89). Sir William Crookes, 
on the other hand, believes that there must 
be a physical medium of communication 
of the telepathic influence from one mind 
to another. “If”, he says in his Presidential 
address to the British Association, “telepathy 
takes place, we have two physical facts— 
the physical change in the brain of A the 
suggester and the analogous physical change 
in the brain of JB, the recipient of the 
suggestion. Between these two physical 
events, there must exist a train of physical 
causes.” Professor Flournoy of Geneva takes 
the same view. “How could one believe”, 
he bbterves, “that centres of chemical 
phenomena so complex as the nervous 
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centres could find themselves in activity 
vvithodt transmitting various undulations,— 
X, Y or Z rays, — passing through the skull 
as the sun passes through glass, and going 
on to act, at any distance, on their 
homologues in other skulls? It is a nf|ere 
question of intensity. 

"If telepathy is considered strange, mystic, occult, 
supernormal, etc., it is because this character has been 
ijratuitously conferred on it by making of this impond- 
erable link between organisms a purely spiritual 
communication of soul to soul, independent of matter 
and of space. That such a metaphysical union does 
exist I am ready to believe, but it is to introduce a 
gratuitous confusion if one substitutes this problem of 
high speculation, — which abandons the strictly scientific 
ground and sets aside the principle of psycho- physical 
parallelism, — ^for the empirical problem of telepathy, 
which is perfectly concordant with that parallelism and 
in no way contradicts established science.** 

Future investigations will, I believe, lend 
support to Professor Flournoy’s views. It 
is not justifiable to use the term "telepathy” 
to signify the universal bond of union 
between spirits, as Mr. Myers and Mr. 
Gerald Balfour do. The close and essential 
union of all spirits in the universe is, no 
doubt, the presupposition of telepathy as 
of the ordinary means of communication 
between finite minds, but it is inappropriate 
to call it telepathy. Restricting the term 
to mean some supernormal mode of 
communication between finite minds, it is 
Impossible to regard it as a purely spiritual 
process.* No process is purely physical 

• If I am asked, how spirit communication can take 
place, If telepathy is not a purely psychical process. I 
answer by asking a question : Is it an axiamatic tnUh 
that departed spirits are bodiless and the spiritual 
world is really what its usual designation suggests ? 
May not spirits possess bodies composed of some form 
of subtle matter and live in a world which is physical as 
mudt as spiritual though uncQgni sable by our present 
organs of sense ? To my mind, a purely spiritual world 


or purely, psychical. Every thing physical 
has a psychical aspect, and every thing 
psychical has a physical aspect. All tneam 
of communication, therefore, between finite 
minds must be psycho-physical. So are 
speaking and writing and so must be tele- 
pathy. Professor Flournoy rightly says 
that if "telepathy is considered strange, 
mystic, occult, supernormal, etc., it is 
because this character has been gratuitously 
conferred on it,” Those who build hopes 
of immortality on the proof of telepathy 
are, I think, foredoomed to disappointment. 
Miss Alice Johnson, in her review of 
Podmore’s Modern Spiritualism^ "is inclined 
to think that along this line our best chance 
lies of proving personal immortality.” I 
venture to differ from her. If materialism 
is compatible with human intelligence and 
the ordinary modes of communication 
between mind and mind, which, be it re- 
membered, are psychical no Jess than 
physical, why should it not be compatible 
with telepathy? Telepathy only shows that 
the human mind possesses. a peculiar power 
hitherto undreamt of, but if mind itself 
fails to disprove materialism and justify 
the hope of immortality, the possession of 
one more power by it, however strange and 
however extensive, will certainty not <lo so. 
The only thing that will demonstrate man’s 
survival of bodily death is spirit communi" 
cation. This is pointedly indicated by 
some cases of apparitions and is, as we 
shall see, all but proved by the pheno- 
mena of automatic writing investigated by 
the Society for Psychical Research, 

Hiralal Haldar, 

and a purely physical world are inconceivable absur- 
dities. I shall deal with the subject later on. 
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REPLACING REVENGE WITH LOVE 
By Inpo-American. 


I. 

F or ages society has endeavoured to 
protect itself from the depredations 
of wayward men and women by 
megns of an inexorable criminai code* 


Until a few centuries ago the community 
believed that its only safety lay in com- 
pletely ridding itself of the transgressor of 
the law ; and offences, small as well as 
great, were punished by death. Of com-> 


3 
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paratively recent years man 6^come 
civilized enough to realize the injustice 
involved in chopping off the head of a 
petty delinquent, and as a consequence the 
death penalty now is prescribed only for 
the most heinous crimes. Working on the 
old Hebrew principle of “an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth”, as a rule today 
we condemn a man to “hang by the neck 
until dead”, or its modern substitute, 
“electrocution”, only when he has killed 
a human being, consigning other criminals 
to a longer or shorter term of imprisonment 
in gaol and even going to the length of 
inflicting a mere money fine if the offence 
is slight or the offender is a man of means 
and influence. 

This system of justice, being graduated 
and elastic, manifestly is a degree less 
barbaric than the one which meted out 
death to all misdemeanants; but in 
society’s Jew-like demand for its “pound- 
of-flesh”, there is shown no solicitude 
whatever for the uplift of the criminal 
himself or the well-being of his family, 
whose bread-winner more than likely he is. 
Indeed, the community plainly exhibits its 
mean-minded ness by seeking to revenge 
itself upon the law-breaker to the full 
extent of the damage he has done. The 
worst feature of all is the fact that the 
magistrate to whom the community dele- 
gates the duty of wreaking its vengeance 
on the erring individual, swayed by a 
desire to cater to his master, society, often 
inflicts an unduly severe punishment upon the 
offender with a view to preventing others 
from following in the wake of the wrong- 
doer. It is questionable whether such a 
step ensures any good to the organism ; 
and the injustice to the individual of such 
a procedure is apparent. 

In case the judge may choose to overlook 
social considerations and deal with the 
accused strictly according to the merits of 
his case, it must be borne in mind that the 
trying official oft-times belongs to a different 
stratum of society than docs the mis- 
demeanant, and naturally is more or less 
ignorant of the temptations and trials that 
assail the man in the dock before him. 
Evqp if this was not so, the criminal process 
is conducted along such effete lines 
that the magistrate know.s little or nothing 
of the mental and nioml heritage of the 


accused ; or of his physical and economic 
conditions. In such a circumstance, justice, 
in the truest sense of the word, is utterly 
impossible ; for modern sociology makes it 
absolutely plain that heredity and environ- 
ment play important parts In deflecting an 
individual from respectability toward crime. 

The theory of hereditary criminal ten- 
dencies is by no means defuncts Writes no 
less an authority than Ernest Haeckel, in 
“The Evolution of Man”, translated from 
fifth edition. Watts & Co., London, 1906, 
Vol. II, Chap, XXX. 

*'I hold, with Lamarck and Darwin, .that the 
hereditary transmission of acquired characters i^ one 
of the most important phenomena in biology, and is 
proved by thousands of morphological and physiological 
experiences. It is an indispensible foundation of the 
theory of evolution."* 

Indeed, some States of the American 
Union endorse this theory to the extent that 
in order to prevent the future generation 
from moral taint they go to the length of 
performing the operation of “Vasectomy” 
or “Ophorectomy” on their male and female 
habitual criminals. Thu.s, three years ago, 
in 1907, the State of Indiana passed legis- 
lation providing that, where the staff 
surgeons of certain specified State institu- 
tions unanimously agreed that a man who 
was imbecile, or had been three times 
convicted of felony, or had been guilty of 
criminal assault, was beyond the possibility 
of improvement, he may be surgically 
operated on with a view to sterilizing him. 
Almost immediately Connecticut passed a 
similar law, and to-day in that State the 
operation of “Vasectomy” or “Ophorecto- 
my”, as the case may be, is performed 
upon any person who is considered by the 
majority of a State Board appointed for 
that purpose, to be likely to bear children 
who would inherit the tendency to crime, 
imbecility, insanity, idiocy or feeble- 
mindedness. The Pennsylvania and Oregon 
State Legislatures have enacted similar 
laws, but the governors of those respective 
States have not yet signed the Bills^ In 
many of those States where the procreation 
of the vicious is hot thus legally stopped, 
there are now strong movements on ;foot to 
enact such legislation. 

* C6mpare the scientist’s dictum with the philo- 
sopher's opinion : “To reform a man you need to begin 
with his grandfather.”--W<7#t>*' Hugo. 
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Like heredity, pre-natal influences also 
may incline a child to crime. A skort time 
ago, in an American court of justice, the 
mother of a youth who had killed a man 
pleaded with the judge to sentence her to 
be hanged in place of her son. 

"I am the real ctriiminal*’, she urjfed, ^because 1 
gave the impulse to kill to my child before he.was 
born by doing everything in my power to destroy the 
life by causing an abortion.” 

There is much food for thought in these 
words of a despairing parent, and doubt- 
less they disclosed the true cause of many 
inexplicable murders. 

Likewise economic conditions now are 
con^ded to contribute toward lawlessness 
and immorality. Rev. Harris R. Cooley, 
head of the Cleveland, Ohio, Hou.se of 
Correction, recently wrote ; 

“I'here is an army of unfortunate and weak men 
who are sickly, defective or crippled. In our modern 
induslri. 1 l system there seems to be no place for them. 
In summer they are just able to make their way, but 
winter leads them to offences for which they are put 
in prison.” 

Just what dire influence physical di.sorders 
may exert in inclining an individual toward 
crime, can be inferred from the conclusions 
arrived at by scientists after careful investi- 
gation of the havoc which bodily defects 
and physical maladies work in tending 
youths toward crime. According to an 
official report recently published at New 
York, thyroid glands, adenoids, and other 
abnormal growths, as well as hereditary 
taints, are more often responsible for the 
appearance of youngsters in the children’s 
court of New York than natural wicked- 
ness. This is the invariable experience of 
all Juvenile Courts ; and it has impressed 
them to such an extent with its gravity that, 
in the correction of a youthful offender, 
the surgeon’s aid is quite frequently called 
upon in order to remove the physical 
abnormality in order to render the little 
one normally moral. 

Naturally a system of justice which per- 
mits an offender to be punished without 
serious consideration of his heredity, physi- 
cal and economic conditions, the various 
factors that have betrayed him into crime, 
can only be characterixed as barbaric. 

' '■ ' .■ 

Apart from its savagery, the effectiveness 
of tJbe present criminal procedure to protect 
society*-* for which it is claimed primarUy 


to be intended — is questionable. Death of 
necessity puts a period to the destructive 
activities of the offender. But a gaol 
sentence, uit less for life, does not accomplish 
this end. When the restraint is removed 
from the prisoner and he regains his liberty, 
the probability is that he will return to 
his old life, molesting bis fellowmen instead 
of following some peaceful occupation and 
abiding as a law-abiding citizen. Indeed, 
it is a matter of common knowledge that 
the inexperienced law-breaker’s discharge 
from the prison is virtually tantamount to 
his graduation from the university of crime, 
since the gaol furnishes the convict ample 
opportunities to come in contact with 
hardened criminals who train him to be an 
accomplished villain. Moreover, the 
prisoner comes out of the dungeon with a 
heart full of hatred for society, which he 
holds responsible for his incarceration and 
the many hardships incidental thereto. He 
yearns to wreak revenge upon the commu- 
nity. The fact that, on regaining his free- 
dom, the one-time gaol-bird finds himself 
an outcast among men— among even his 
former friends and associates — heightens this 
feeling of hatred and intensifies his longing 
for vengeance. All these impulses combine 
with his increased skill to render the former 
amateur in crime a really menacing 
criminal. 

The prodigal waste involved in this 
practice is apparent on the very surface. 
Society taxes itself to provide the money 
necessary to pay for the detection of crime 
and the apprehension and conviction of the 
criminal and his imprisonment — ^which, in 
other words means the upkeep of the 
police, magisterial and jail establishments. 
This expense secures the community only 
temporary immunity from the depredations 
of the felon, for only so long as he is penned 
up behind the bars is he forced to behaye 
himself. It does not insure society against 
his depredations when the prison doors open 
to release him, with his heart full of resent- 
ment against the whole world and his hand 
raised against all mankind. 

In add^ition to this it must be remeinbered 
that a term in gaol means extreme hardship 
for the man’s wife, children and other 
dependent relatives. The imprisonment of 
the bread-winner more often than not spells 
famine for the family, U the ccwivkt is 
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awarded simple imprisonment;ij|j jb Is sojourn 
encourages him to be a loafer. Maturally 
when he comes out of goal he does not feel 
inclined to take up his old occcupation 
where he left it. Just how this reacts 
against organized society it is easy to 
imagine. 

3 - 

Now there are two methods by which 
this inordinate waste of society’s money 
and energy may be checked. One of these 
is a barbaric — and a quite foolish — solution. 
The other is humane as well as wise and 
effective. 

We will 6rst discuss the former of the two 
plans. 

This simple but heartless way of complete- 
ly ridding society of crime contamination 
consists either in reverting to the old-time 
custom of choking to death every offender, 
as the ancients used to do, or enacting laws 
that will lock the doors of the prison on the 
criminal, never to be opened again. 

The world has left barbarism too far 
behind seriously to consider prescribing 
capital punishment for small or even great 
crimes. Oliver Wendell Holmes expressed 
the modern horror at the shameful wicked- 
ness of “legal murder” committed by the 
State in condemning a criminal to the 
gallows when he wrote : — 

"It is unjust as applied to moral idiots; immoral, 
considered as revenge ; unless as a means of intimida- 
tion ; and dengerous to society as cheapening the value 
of life.” 

Many years have elapsed since these 
memorable words were penned by the great 
American humanist, and civilization is 
slowly advancing to a point where the 
progressive communities can appreciate this 
wholesale condemnation. It will be many 
decades before the conscience of man is 
awakened to the extent that the death 
sentence will be altogether done away with. 
But in the meantime the difiOerning student 
'vdf conditions here and there comes across 
communities that abhor tW taking of life 
by the State in punishinent of a criminal 
offence. In this respect, France is ahead 
of other countries ; although it may be 
regretfully recorded that recently a wave 
of .reaction has set in and the cowardly 
custom of guillotining human beings has 
been revived in that land. 

There always have existed, aiid toda^ 


there are to be found some who advocate 
with all their might that the only way in 
which society can be protected is to lock 
up for life any criminal showing a strong 
tendency to repeat his crime or make 
lawlessness his occupation. The^ “reform- 
ers” frequently advocate ^'prison colonies” 
designed exclusively for the abiding place 
of life convicts. These settlements, they 
suggest, should be segregated from the rest 
of the world and the prisoners, on no 
account, even for a moment, should be 
permitted to mingle with frfee citizens. 
The gaol-birds must be made to work hard 
in order to support themselves and pay for 
the superintendence provided for the*i by 
the State ; and a portion of the proceeds 
of the convict’s labour should go toward 
the maintenance of those whose natural 
bread-winner he is. 

Arguments such as these have one point 
in their favour. A life sentence completely 
segregating a persistent law-breaker, would 
effectively protect the community, whereas 
under the present system it is worse than 
useless to lock up an offender for a certain 
number of years, provide him with a post 
graduate course in crime, embitter him 
against organized society, and then turn 
him loose to prey upon the world. If such 
a system could be made self-supporting, 
that would be another point in its favour. 

Plausible as these proposals sound, they 
really are weak in their logic. Penal 
settlements have been tried by many 
nations— but they have proved to be far 
from self-supporting, Besides, if all crimi- 
nals showing an evil tendency were to be 
transported to prison colonies, the com- 
munities of evil-doers would become so 
large and so congested as to be fairly un- 
manageable. Furthermore, this plan totally 
ignores the smaller offender, who if not 
taken in hand and reformed betimes, eyeiv 
tually will become a habitual criminal. 
It wbpld be far preferable and eminently 
more sensible to take in band the reforma- 
tion of the misdemeanant before he becomes 
hardened in crime than to let him become 
a menace to society and then segregate him. 
The ethics of branding a man permanently 
malicious and consigning him to an ever- 
lasting, purgatoiy upon earth when the State 
has lirndc no serious effort to straighten hi.s 
crooked obaracter, in itself is questionable. 
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While the rabble has thoughtlessly 
accepted the unscientific treatment of the 
malefactor, a few people gifted with a 
keen sense of the fitness of things, through 
the ages have risen to protest against the 
continuance of this foUy. They have 
pleaded that society should make good use 
the term of imprisonment in an assiduous 
and ceaseless effort to burn the dross out 
of the offender's nature ; inspire within him 
love of work ; trajn him in some special 
trade or profession — in fact, convert him 
into a useful, productive citizen. These 
men have sought to have the gaols turned 
into reformatories where erstwhile bad 
characters could be made into clean-souled 
individuals. 

Unfortunately for humanity, theirs has 
been but as a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, Despite their warning and )>leading. 
the mob has persisted in having things its 
own way. This has been to the detriment 
of society for it is by reforming the crimi- 
nal only that the community really can be 
protected. 

Advancing civilization, however, is giving 
a new impetus to the agitation for a sane 
system of penology. Inspired by the spirit 
of our times, movements more or less strong, 
all uncoordinated, simultaneously have 
sprung up in various parts of the world, 
all of which have for their aim the institu- 
tion of a humane system of crii!ilin»l<-g\ 
calculated to uplift the criminal and make 
a man of him, instead of the present 
pernicious plan which thrusts him deeper 
into the mire of evil than he had sunk 
before he entered the prison doors. 

Already all enlightened lands have seen 
fit to attempt to rescue youthful delinquents 
from being dealt with as criminals. 
Juvenile onenders now are cared for as 
if they were morally sick. They are sent 
to reformatories where their character is 
remade, and from evil-doers they are 
converted into conscientious, capable 
citizens. 

The United States of America originated 
Jind perfected this system of dealing with 
youthful wrongdoers; but today the 
Juvenile Court is a world-wide institution, 
most enlightened nations having adopted 
it. Everywhere invariably highly satis- 
factory results have followed the establish* 


ment of the modern method of dealing 
with wayward children, thousands of boys 
and girls being saved to the nation to be 
productive, law-abiding citizens instead of 
being permitted to drift into evil ways and 
finally become hardened criminals,® 

The Juvenile Court rnovement is not 
quite a generation old, but its theories have 
worked out so wellin practice that today 
advanced penologists are advocating that 
the effort should be made to uplift the 
older criminal just as the attempt is made 
to rescue the youthful delint^uent. A 
three-fold propaganda has been outlined 
to achieve this ideal. 

First, the attempt is to be made to brand 
as few men and women with the criminal 
stamp as possible : this means that the 
police and magistracy shall employ more 
conscience and care in condemning 
and consigning men and women to 
gaol. 

Second, the endeavour is to be made to 
convert prisons into character-rebuilding 
factories ; this signifies that the authorities 
wrill engage themselves in the reforma- 
tion of the unfortunates locked up in 
gaols. 

Third, the State or humane agencies 
will look after the convict when he is 
released from prison : this is to be done 
in order to insure the materia) well-being 
of the ex-prisoner and help him in overcom- 
ing temptation. 

A mere cursory glance at this programme 
is sufficient to convince a thinking person 
that it is intensely practical and that, if car- 
ried out efficiently and kindly, it is calcu- 
lated to protect society from its lawless mem- 
bers by taming them into respectable citizens. 
Of course, the possiblitiesof this propaganda 
never have been tried on as adequate a 
scale as it pre-eminently deserves. But 
wherever this common-sense treatment of 
the criminal has been experimented with, 

• Refer to the articles; ‘‘India’s Criminal 
Waste of Children' V Indian World, June, 1908/ 
“Making the Btid Child (iood", "'J he Foundation 
Principles of the Children's Court “The Machinery 
of the Children's Cotirt In Motion”, "A Mcxld 
Refortn Schortl: How it Works” and “How Bad 
Girls are made into Respcctabie Women”, in. The 
Modem Review for December, 1908, June, *1909, 
July, 1909, September, 1909, and January, 1910 
rospectively. 
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no matter in how srtfi«iH a lyay, it has 
yielded gratifyiiig results. *'**^‘ \ 

Just what has been accomplished along 
these lines and what is actually being 
attempted may be briefly indicated. 

A.bout the only place where the authorities 
have, on a substantial scale, put into active 
operation the propaganda to refrain from 
branding merely mischievous men and 
petty offenders as criminals, is Cleveland, 
Ohio, one of the largest metropolises of 
the United States of America. Here, under 
the capable direction of Fred Kohler, 
Chief of the Police, ever since January, 
1908, every policeman on the force has been 
working to save drunkards and pilferers 
from fine, workhouse or gaol sentence by 
reprimanding them for their delinquencies 
and helping them to be law-abiding 
citizens. 

The basic principle of the Kohler plan, 
known as the “Golden Rule,” or “Common 
Sense** policy, are : — 

First : — Juveniles never are placed in the 
city prison. They are taken home, or the 
parents sent for and the little sinner turned 
over to them with a recommendation for 
parental correction. 

Second : — Intoxicated persons are taken 
or sent, home, unless it be necessary, for 
the protection of their lives, or their pro- 
perty, to confine them until sober. And 
in that case they are allowed to plead 
guilty and, by signing a waiver of trial, 
go without appearing in court. 

Third : — Apparent offenders on any mis- 
demeanor charges are warned and released, 
by simply taking their names and addresses, 
unless it can be shown that the offence was 
committed with malice aforethought, with 
the intention to injure the person or property 
of another. 

Fourth Any apparent violators who are 
not known to be of good character and 
reputation are accoinpanied to the precinct 
stafion, where the matter is fully inquired 
into by the officer in charge and the proper 
action, as specified by the “Golden Rule** 
policy, is talten; 

Fifth; — Of&i^rs are required to have 
sufficient evidence of a competent character 
to secure coviction, before even considering 
the imprisonment of a person on any charge 
whatever. 


All this summed Up means ; — 

(x) No arrests for first offences, unless 
they are very grave. 

(2) Avoidance of arrests wherever 
|>ossible, such as in the case of “plain 
dnifiks** and juvenile delinquents. 

In order to put this system into successful 
operation, the Cleveland policeman is 
instructed to bear in mind, 

First, that some men fail through unfor- 
tunate circumstances and are not criminal 
at heart, and should be treated accordingly; 
in which case the best results may be 
accomplished with a well-applied repri- 
mand. 

Second, the members of the forc» are 
directed to use their kindly efforts in easing 
the friction and ill-temper between man 
and man, wherever and whenever it may 
make itself manifest. 

Third, that the best policeman is the 
one who manages the offender with the least 
display of authority. 

This system is in direct contrast to the 
one formerly in operation in Cleveland, 
and even now in other cities and countries. 
Heretofore the police have dealt in the 
time-honored manner with drunk and 
disorderly men and women, petty thieves, 
incorrigible boys and small offenders 
generally. That is to say, they arrested 
them. 

These wholesale arrests, however, aid 
absolutely no good. The number of arrests 
steadily increased instead of diminishing. 
Moreover, they had more than a mere 
negatively bad effect. They did positive 
harm, for they brought disgrace, humiliation 
and suffering to innocent people who were 
in no way responsible for the acts of the 
careless, mischievous or even malicious first 
offender. The relatives artd friends of the 
prisoners daily gathered at the police station 
and tearfully sought the release of some per- 
son who, on investigation, proved to be 
anything but a desperate character. In the 
police court old and feeble parents and 
weeping wives with bawling babies in their 
arms and very often with other wailing little 
ones clinging to their skirts^ witnessed the 
degmdation of their loved ones. 

ultimate result of it all, as a rule, 
was a hasty trial and the dischar^ of the 
prisoner, since the offence was trivial. Thus 
all the suffienngs had been in vain — sometimes 
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worse than vain, for it gave the one who 
had been arrested and dragged before the 
police judge for trial— a sense of shame that 
tended to inspire a reckless disposition, 
which led to future more serious offences. 

If the offender was fined, it was the weep- 
ing wife who paid it — and she and her 
children were robbed of the bare necessities 
of life in order that the City Treasury might 
be enriched by a few paltry rupees. Not 
one particle of good was done, but a great 
deal of evil was accomplished by this old- 
fashioned legal process, which still is in 
operation practically all over the world — for 
it is grounded on custom, and since habit is 
woven into the very fibre of a man’s brain, 
it is hard to upset. 

Years’ study of the appalling situation led 
Chief of Police Fred Kohler to formulate 


m 

the plan which he has now put into practice. 
He questioned the unfortunates who were 
arrested and found that, almost as a unit, 
their offence had been committed through 
thoughtlessness, natural passion or in a spirit 
of mischief or frolic. He concluded that 
it was the duty of the police to save these 
men and women, boys and girls, instead of 
helping the unfortunates on their downward 
course — to learn to know the difference 
between a thief and a merely mischievous 
person. He determined to instruct his 
policemen to use their best humane instincts 
in dealing with delinquents, exercising that 
discretion which the Judge did not at all 
times display. 

As a result of putting his ideals into 
practical operation, there has been a consi- 
derable decrease in the number of arrests, as 
shown by the following table: — 



Under the Old and 

General Custom. 

Under the Kohler Plan. 


1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

Tntal arrests January 

2285 

2158 

91 1 

59 J 

,, ,, February 

... 2016 

2257 

829 

39* 

,, ,, March ... 

2430 

2711 

939 

483 

,, ,, April 

2801 

2434 

907 

427 

,, ,, May 

2675 

273 « 

880 

366* 

,, „ June 

2766 

2503 

882 


M „ July 

284,3 

29CX) 

1010 


,, ,, Aujjust ... 

2749 

2898 

1015 


,, ,, September 

2919 

25 JO 

707 


M M October . 

2770 

235 J 

704 


,, ,, November 

. 2700 

2530 

618 


,, ,, December 

2782 

2435 

674 



3033 

30418 

10085 

2258 


As a natural consequence ot the working 
of the Kohler plan, the police and 
oiaglstracy have been saved a great deal 
of time and labour. The saving to the 
State of money alone is an appreciable item. 
During the year iqo8, 10.085 arrests were 
made, which cost the city and county, in 
witness, and juror fees alone, approximately 
Rs. 156,000. Figuring that under the old 
custom of making arrests there would have 
been at least as many arrests as during the 
previous year {30,418), it is easy to realize 
just what was saved the administration in 
actual money, in witness and juror fees 
alone, which* after all, is only a small item 
when the money paid out by the persons 

* In this total of 366 arrests for the month of May, 
<n( ie is included 57 for felonies. That in itself is 
^‘'ncliisive evidence tnat this poncy is not applied to 
criminals. 


in jeopardy to ‘‘professional bondsmen,”* 
pleaders, loss of time from work of the 
principals and witnesses, etc., are taken 
into consideration. 

That the “Common Sense” policy is 
scientific in its conception is proved by the 
fact that since its adoption crime has 
steadily decreased in Cleveland. Less 
property has been stolen and the number 
of real criminals apprehended and punished 
has been greater than under the old regiipe. 
Crimeless days and days in which nqt a 
single arrest is made are coming to sbe 
quite common in the Ohio city. fhe 
police officers themselves have been affected 
for good by the new order of things. A 
general toning up of the atmosphere in 
the police station and court room has been 

• In America. I 
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noticed by tbjf>se who have m^de a close 
study of the reform that is being carried oh, 
and many undesirable characters who used 
to haunt the station have been entirely 
done away with. A great amount of need- 
less suffering has been saved, second 
offenders have almost entirely disappeared 
and weeping wives and anxious relatives 


and friends no longer throng the court room 
and the precinct stations. The court dockets 
are not so glutted with petty cases that 
there is no time for the proper consideration 
of weightier matters, and the police are able 
to do more effective work because they have 
more time, and therefore are able to be 
mope careful in the steps they take. 


ABOUT PICTURES 


II. 

T he student of painting will have 
achieved much when he realises that 
the significance of art lies not in 
imitative dexterity, but in the expression 
of emotion, and in the power of awakening 
a mood. He may gain assistance in clear- 
ness of thought by applying to pictures that 
theory of rasa, [an aesthetic of perfectly 
general application], which he is familiar 
with in relation to the art of drama. He 
will see that Leonardo da Vinci’s great 
saying supplies a true test of art, and one 
in perfect accord with the already familiar 
principles of Indian Aesthetic— “That draw- 
ing is best which by its action best expresses 
the passion that animates the figure”. The 
passion of a Dhyani Buddha will be Shanti : 
of a love scene, Sringara, and so on, with 
all possible combinations and variations 
(for the rasas must not be treated as pigeon- 
holes for formally classifying different 
kinds of pictures in a hard and fastmanner\ 
True painting* is in itself a passionate 
experience—it is the relaxation of a 
tension, the expression of feeling, abstracted 
and transmitted into art. Now we cannot 
receive to the full the message of a painting 
urjless we are capable of feeling what the 
painter f^lt. We can, without this, only 
criticise externally. And this, as in the 
case of perspective, already spoken of, is a 
great temptation. Durer somewhere says 
that painters should show their works to 
men of small mind, because these readily 
pick out the faults. I have constantly 
remarked the great difference between the 
way in which an artist, and a person aho 
knows nothing of drawing, criticises a 


picture. I'he former is sensitive to the 
feeling expressed in it. The latter proceeds 
to use his intellect to detect faults of draw- 
ing, which a true draftsman would not 
observe. Pictures are great tests of persons*, 
there are few who are wise enough to 
approach them with passivity and reverence. 
In many cases those who readily detect 
some minor inaccuracies of drawing, are 
quite unaware of the particular merits of 
the work before them— they will pass over 
the most magnificent composition, the 
most clear evidences of knowledge, experi- 
ence and insight, to express an opinion on 
some error of technique, concerning which 
their opinion may be valueless. 

A further complaint often made is that a 
picture is ‘not natural’, ‘true to nature’, or 
the like. To this it must be replied that 
learning to see is as difficult a thing as any 
other kind of culture. Oscar Wilde very 
pertinently remarks in one of his essays 
on art, that the reason for the worthlessness 
of most modem popular art, is that the 
painters paint what the public sees, and 
what the public sees is — notli^Ug* What 
is needed is for the public to lesm to see 
what the paintere paint. Thus a man may 
come not only to ‘love things best first 
when he sees them painted’, but even to 
see them first when he sees them painted. 
Probably none of us is aware of the ^tent 
to which our visual concepts are modified 
by art — to carry on the above idea, wc 
only see things first when we see 
painted, but we see things as we see 
painted. There is no beauty and no 
ness in nature ^ it is wa who create tl&se 
conceptions and transfer them to nature. 
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Only that part of nature appears to us 
beautiful, with which we are in sympathy, 
or with which we can identify ourselves. 
The artist is here in advance of us — -he is 
more sensitive, more sympathetic than 
ordinary men. The greatness of Shakespear 
lies in his interpretation of different sorts 
of character: anyone could write of his 
own ideal hero, but only the genius makes 
us feel the common humanity of all. So 
the painter, painting men or animals or 
mountains makes us- one with them. The 
more objective, the more photographic his 
art, the less he can do this : but the more 
he h^s identified himself* with these things, 
the more also he enables us to be conscious 
of our unity with them. 

It is not then so easy to look at pictures. It 
Is no more easy than it is to acquire a love for 
real literatu]fe. In each case, the artist can 
not really speak to us, unless we answer him, 
unless we too learn to be artists.f For this 
effort we shall be well repaid in a new 
vision of the world, and an initiation into a 
new brotherhood transcending race and time. 
The spirit of all great art is one and the 
same, and all true artists understand each 
other. In seeing the world as the Egyptian 
and the Greek, the Italian, the Persian or 
the Japanese have seen it, we become one 
with them. If, on the other hand, we say 
that they saw wrong because they have not 
seen as we see, then are we divided from 
them. Those things which unite men are 
right : those which divide them wrong. 

There are several kinds of incorrect draw- 
ing — some of which are not incorrect at all : 
the first is due to a lack of scientific vision, 
this belongs to all art which in the technical 
sense is more or less ‘primitive*. It in no 
way affects or reduces the nobility and 
grandeur of the art, but does at first form 
some hindrance to our complete comprehen- 
sion of it. Another kind of incorrect drawing 
should more properly be described as a 
convention : the hij^ horizon of oriental 
art may be instanced, and this is an admir- 
able device for facilitating the representation 
of various planes of action, which would 

* On this point the chapter on Art and Yora, in 
my Essays in National Idealism, may be referred to, 

f See the section on ‘Reproduction' in Benedetto 
Croce's ‘Aesthetic*. 1 do not, of course, here mean that 
we should necessarily learn to paint or draw, but that 
we must have the capacity for finding our Own ^If 
expressed in another’s art. 


Otherwise be lost one behind the other. To 
the same ct&ss ol conventions belopgs the 
device of increasing or decreasing the relative 
scale of different objects represented, 
in accordance with their importance, or the 
amount or nature of the space available. 

Lastly we have the kind of drawing 
properly described as ‘bad’ or ‘out of 
drawing* where insufficient skill or devo- 
tion on the part of the painter results in an 
effect different from that intended. This 
is particularly apparent in the work of 
modern students who wish to paint in the 
objective or realistic manner, but have not 
devoted the necessary years of study to 
technique. Bad drawing of this sort, un- 
redeemed by the expression of sincere 
feeling, cannot be too severely criticised. 

In looking at pictures we must learn to 
distinguish between these different kinds 
of drawing, and to recognize that kind 
which is good because it expresses real 
experience and real feeling. This reality is 
not the same thing as realism, but some- 
thing very much greater. 

A common error, easy to fall into, is 
that of supposing that beauty in painting 
or sculpture depends in any way upon the 
good looks of the persons represented. To 
suppose this leads us into the most fatal 
error of popular art, the striving at all 
costs to be pretty. A beautiful model is 
not the first requisite for a great picture, 
neither can any amount of beautiful 
scenery make an artist out of one who 
lacks the essentials of the artist nature. 

I shall not attempt the dangerous task of 
defining beauty. But we may take it that 
for each of us, that with which we can 
identify ourselves, is beautiful. And, as we 
have seen, the true painter helps us to this 
identification of ourselves with humanity and 
nature. When he also brings before us in sorae 
mystic religious art like that of Mediasval 
Europe or Japan, or in classic Indian sculps 
ture, an unearthly and divine beauty that we 
do not know, a beauty with which the 
artist has identified himself before he could 
make it visible, then at first it may not 
seem beautiful to us, because the power of 
self-indentification with a beauty so remote 
has yet to grow within tis. But when this 
power has grown, then we may learn what 
service has been done for us by one who 
has seen, Stnd represented to us, a form of 


3 
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more than human peace and stillness, more 
than human love, or more human 

power. 

Modern art must express itself, its vision 
of the world. No old art however magnifi- 
cent or noble can be brought to life and 
made our art though we may need after 
countless false turnings to retrace our steps 
to it again and again, as a starting point 
for new endeavour. A purely imitative 
art, however beautiful, we might rightly 
criticise as archaistic. But even this is better 
than to confuse originality with novelty. 

No great art has ever been novel, sudden, 
or sensational. The greatness of great 
periods of art is made, like the flowering 
of a tree, out of all that has gone before. 
Great art comes not to destroy, but to fulfil. 
How profound then the error of supposing 
that it can be learnt or borrowed, or arise 
in any way but from its root in life. Art 
and life are root and branch. So then to 
understand and love the one, you must 
understand and love the other. 

Modern art, we have said, must express 
its own vision of the world. Its subject 
matter may be infinitely old, and indeed 
must be so, for the great things that matter, 
birth and love and death are always with 
us : but the vision must be our own. 
Archaeological art is an intellectual inven- 
tion of modern times. I do not think its 
value is very great at best we learn how 
ancient heroes and kings may have dressed, 
and what sort of houses they may have 
lived in. The older painters. East or West, 
painted their heroes in what was to them 
modern dress, and this had at least the 
advaniag** of making them seem very 
real, of. bringing them home to the people. 
We see the same thing in Indian pictures 
of scenes from the Ramayana or Bhagavata 
Purana ; life itself is used to make a 
living art. Yet there is an even greater 
way, that of imaginative art, creating 
a new world in which its heroes live and 
move and have their being, a world 
of such convincing reality, that though we 
have not seen it, yet instinctively we shape 
our world towards it. The highest work 


of art is to create, or rather, perhaps, to 
discover— to announce, as it were, the 
coming type before it is visible to every 
man, to hasten evolution towards the ideal. 

If then, we would learn to know great 
painting, we must seek for it on the one 
hand in that humanistic art which makes 
us one with other men, and on the other 
in that imaginative, perhaps I should say 
occult art, which makes of us new men, 
and of this world a new world continually. 

The use of the distinction ‘fine’ and 
‘decorative’ art has little value for the 
student of pictures. At best, it has but a 
classificatory value for the writer of lv)oks. 
All great art has decorative qualities : all 
art is fine which shows true feeling and 
devoted workmanship. In looking at 
pictures especially, one should avoid the 
notion that ‘fineness’ has anvihing to do 
with the size of the work, or the materials 
employed (as oil or water colour). The 
work is fine if it expresses nobly, some real 
intention of the soul : it is not fine if it 
merely flatters our own vanity or confirms 
our prejudices, or if it awakens in us 
desire. This awakening of desire is one 
means of testing art, and of testing our atti- 
tude towards art. If we find that any picture, 
as of a beautiful woman, or a beautiful 
place awakens in us desire, then we may 
be sure the art is not of the greatest. For 
the greatest art awakens no desire, it evokes 
a mood of disinterested contemplation 
that raises us above our most ordinary 
empirical self : ‘he who perceives beauty is 
from himself set free.’ 

In some measure we may regard this 
liberation as a test of greatness in art. Yet 
this is no ampiricai test which can save us 
from the necessity for self-development — only 
self-development can make its application 
possible. If we ourselves are great, and 
take pains to understand the language of 
art, then we shall come to know ‘without 
reasoning’, as Plato says, the difference 
between good and bad workmanship : and 
this is true education. 

Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 
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I 'r was sometime past evening when we 
were approaching Kyoto in one of 
those Lilliputian, absurdly slow-moving 
Japanese trains, scarcely covering 8 miles 
an hour. The eveniniT was rather chilly 
for the first days of April, when people 
throughout Japan were talking of the 
approaching, long-waited-for cherry blossom. 
Being tired of the cart-like slowness of the 
train, I confess I was dozing in a corner of 
the compartment dimly lighted by kerosene 
lamps. 

rhe picture of Nara, where we had been 
only a few hours ago, was before my eyes, 
haunting my imagination like a sweet 
dream. I here are some places, things and 
persons we meet with in life, which or 
whom we can never forget. And Nara 
is one such. No other place which I 
visited during my long sojourn in Dai 
Nippon, appealed to my mind more 
strongly than did Nara, the old city, I 
almost wanted to say, — the hermitage. 

For verily it is a hermitage. Of the 
indecent hurry and bustle of a modern 
city, there were none. Hundreds of deer 
grazed on the green meadows and on the 
hills, unmolested. Here and there a 
maiden was offering them a few cakes, and 
then flocks of them would come and stand 
round her. Some in their impatience would 
seize her by her flowing kimono^ and mutely 
appeal for a share of the feast. 

The streets were smooth and without 
dust, a mystic calm pervaded the place, 
the atmosphere was fragrant with unknown 
perfumes. Instinctively the vision of a 
by-gone day rose in my mind when, in fair 
Bharatabarsha, in a secluded spot, away 
from the noisy world, surrounded by 
beautiful hills and forests, the Rishis would 
sit before their homely but clean Kuteers 
when the afternoon was dn the wane ; the 
deer would lie down and ruminate leisurely, 
while perhaps a Sakuntala, clad in the 
holy yellow, engaged in watering the plant 
of the jastninc or the rose, would a 4 d 


color and charm to the picturesque surround- 
ings ! As we passed through the avenue 
of tall, stately pine trees, 1 almost expected 
to light upon a iapoban where B. Riskt was 
chanting the Vedic hymns, seated before 
a homagni, redolent with the perfume of 
incense and ghee ! 

Undoubtedly the chief sight of the place 
is the colossal statue of the Great Buddha, 
measuring 53 feet from bottom to top. 
*‘i have on this 15th day of October, in the 
15th year of Sempio determined to construct 
and dedicate a statue of Buddha cast in 
gold and copper. The copper of the 
country shall be exhausted for the casting, 
and the high mountains levelled for the 
building of the temple,” so ran the rescript 
of the pious emperor Seimu. Begun on the 
27th September, 747 A.D, the casting had 
to be done eight times before it was com- 
pleted in 749 A.D. The main temple that 
contained, and the minor temples shrines 
and pagodas that surrounded, the statue, 
were built, as it is said, by experts from 
China, Korea and India. \ he head of the 
statue was destroyed three times. The 
first time was in 851 A.D,, when the cause 
of the mishap was a seismic disturbance ; 
the second time in 1180, it was a Japanese 
warrior who, perhaps unconscious of the 
great harm he was doing to the progress of 
civilisation, set fire to the temple, and the 
head of the statue melted with the intense 
heat; the third and last time, in 1567, a 
Japanese Kalapaharh, Matsuyama by name, 
again burnt the temple with the insolence 
of a conqueror, and thus once more the 
head was lost. Nearly a century and a 
half elapsed before the head was recast. 

At the time of our visit the templ6 was 
being rebuilt. Through the openings in the 
huge network of wooden pillars and beams, 
we could see the statue seated in the posture 
of teaching or benediction on an immense 
lotus. The comparative darkness of the place 
added to the mystery and awe of the whole 
scenci As many as five hundred small ima ges 
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surround the limlo of the image. . .The right 
hand was raised, as if to soothe and console 
suffering humanity. As we came out of the 
temple, my mind swelled with reverence 
for the Great Teacher before whom “—half 
the world still kneel worshipping in fervent 
love!” 

But to come back to our story. After 
the dull railway journey it was rather 
refreshing to alight on the well-lighted 
platform of the Kyoto Station. Many people 
were shouting for porters, but no akabo* was 
visible, and as I was unwilling to strain my 
not very strong lungs, off I started like a 
full-fledged Yankee with the small suit-case 
of my friend, who was, therefore, under the 
obligation to carry my comparatively 
heavier portmanteau. And it was not 
at all hard for my friend, for “a mighty man 
was he, with large and sinewy hands.” 

As our kurumaya dragged us through 
the unmethodically lighted streets and lanes, 
we were soon alive to the fact that Kyoto 
was a veritable woman’s world. The people 
seemed to be bent on pleasure. Unlike 
Tokio, two-seated kurumayas were much 
en evidence^ on which could be seen gaily 
dressed geishas in pairs, or sometimes a gay 
dog with his sweetheart enjoying the cool 
breeze of the evening. After about an 
hour!s ride when our kurumayas pulled up 
before our friend’s house, who, we were told, 
was absent, it was already somewhere near 
lo o’clock. Eaten we had nothing for a 
long time past, so, in right earnest we fell 
to our respective works, — I warming my 
cold hands on the hibachi^ and my big 
friend cooking the meal with the servant 
girl. Over and above his strength of 
muscles, it must be said to his honour, my 
friend had the further distinction of being 
a good cook. 

Next momang, when we stood in front 
of our hoose after a refreshing sleep, the 
atmosphere was already enveloped in the 
soft rays of the morning sun, while away 
yonder rose the green hills wet yet with 
the dew of the dawn. I he city was so 
different from Tokio that it almost seemed 
a revelation of the Old Japan that was. 

We got into a toy-like tram car which 
rattled and creaked* and shook like a third 
class gharry of Calcutta. And yCt of all 

• Lit. mearls Red Cap. The Railway porters all 
wear red caps, and so are called by this name. 
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places in Japan, Kyoto was the city where 
street cars were first introduced. Perhaps 

in its love for antiquity Kyoto has d^isted 

from making any improvements on its 
street cars ! 

The first thing we went to see was the 
Imperial Palace, where the coronation of 
the present Emperor took place in 1868. 
Round the palace were extensive grounds 
much like those round the palace in Tokio, 
whose very barrenness was refreshing. As 
we approached the palace, lightly the 
zephyr touched us, soft as a mother’s caress, 
making us feel as one with nature on that 
exuberant spring morning. ^ ^ 

Inside, things were different. The 
corridors, big waiting-halls, audience 
chambers, — all were empty. Only a few 
decades back, these halls had witnessed 
many a gorgeous pageant ; royal ladies, fair 
and soft as visions, with noiseless steps had 
passed on the corridors on which we 
walked ; many a Samurai^ the two-sworded 
gentlemen of Old Japan, who cut down 
the heads of laymen at the least provo- 
cation, albeit with a fine sense of honour, 
had squatted on the mattress of the waiting 
halls, where grave-like silence reigned 
to-day. 

But for some rich paintings on the screens 
and sliding doors, and the hugeness of the 
structure, one could hardly distinguish this 
palace from an ordinary Japanese dwelling 
house. We were told that the palace had 
been several times burnt down, the fate 
that overtakes almost all Japanese houses. 
Consequently the paintings and the wood 
carvings could not claim much antiquity. 
But they were pretty aa they were. There 
were mostly paintings of birds and animals; 
peacocks and storks and tigers were in 
abundance, a few of thefn only depicted 
old village scenes, the gathering of the har- 
vest and so forth. 

But the Nijo castle which was built by 
the Shogun Jeyasu as far back as 1603, 
where the Shoguns lived, is much superior to 
the palace in its rich paintings, which have 
retained their color through many centuries, 
and wood carvings. We saw the big halts 
where the Shoguns used to hold court sur- 
rounded by warriors and councillors. The 
upper part of the hall where the Shoguns 
sat, was a little raised above the lower 
where the other people sat. Behind the 
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seat of the Shogun were the iokonbma or 
recess for hanging the picture and keeping 
the flower, aiui the book-shelf done in rich 
lacquer. On the left hand side was a 
small dark room, separated from the main 
hall by heavy, sliding lacquered screens, 
where the guards lay in waiting, ready to 
be by the side of their master in a moment 
should an emergency occur. On the 
handles of doors, on pillars, everywhere 
was inscribed the hollyhock, the crest of 
the Shogun, some 6f which we found dis- 
placed by the Imperial Chrysanthemum. 
The Shoguns who ruled the country, while 
the ^mbecile emperors lived in efleminate 
luxury from day to day, were as great lovers 
of art as of war, as can be seen from the 
noble art that decorate the Shogun’s castle. 

Of the many temples and shrines that 
Kyoto can boast of, Ginkakuji or the silver 
temple, and Ktniakuji or the gold temple 
are two of the most famous. The former 
is not made of silver as one is apt to suppose 
from the name. But why call it the silver 
temple? you ask. Because the man who 
built this temple wished to have it made 
of silver! Funny, isn’t it? why, then I 
might as well call myself a prince simply 
because 1 like to be one ! 

A fat, young boy took us round the temple. 
In doing so, he stopped before every room 
and explained to us the contents of the room, 
their history, etc, in a very lugubrious, mono- 
tonous way. Attached to the temple was 
a small Japanese garden, in which ever)? 
bit of stone and every plant seemed to have 
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a histoiy ! Thtf young fellow who led us 
had evidently got by heart the descriptions 
of the stones and plants and drawled them 
out like a machine. 

Kinkakuji is a three-storeyed tern pie. The 
ceiling of the topmost storey is covered with 
thin gold foils. Here too we had a fat boy 
for a guide, who enumerated to us the history 
of the rooms and the pictures. Now, will 
anybody explain to me why it is that priests, 
whether in Japanese shinto Shrines, or 
Hindoo temples, or Christian churches, have 
an excess of fat and flesh ? 

Prettier than the temple itself is the pond 
by its side, abounding in gold fish. 

Maruyama park, or Maruyama Koen as 
they call it, is the place where everybody, 
rich or poor, goes for merry-making. What 
Asakusa is to Tokio, Hyde Park to London, 
Coney Island to New York City, Maruyama 
is to Kyoto. In and around the Park are 
innumerable eating houses, beef-houses, 
macaroni-houses, beer-halls, and restaurants, 
where the people indulge in convivialities. 
There are many who go in for the baser sort 
of pleasure, but the more sober-minded enjoy 
themselves by making small purchases, or 
going in for one of the many moving-picture 
shows, and acrobatic or theatrical per- 
formances. 

Such is Kyoto, the old capital of Japan, 
famous for its beautiful women, rich in 
natural beauty, gay and easy-going, conser- 
vative beyond a doubt, and above all 
attractive and entertaining. 

SuRESH Chandra Banerji. 


COT TO N 

Bv S. N. Bose, M. A. S. (Japan). 


I N view of the persistent attempts being 
made to grow cotton in India and the 
growing demand for more cotton in the 
market, India seems tp have a very bright 
prospect in cotton production. The United 
States of America is at present the leading 
cotton-growing country in the world and 
it has kept its supremacy in this held for 
a very long time, but the recent appearance 
of the boll weevil in the United ^ates and 


the rapid advance it is making in infesting 
new localities, gives India some importance 
in the future development of the eotton- 
growing industry. The following quotations 
from the Farmer’s Bulletin No. 189 of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
issued in 1904, will give an idea of the 
future cotton prospects of that Country 

•’The work of the Division of Entomolog)' for several 
years has demons^ted that there is not even a remote 
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probability that the boll weevil will e\er ^ exterminat- 
ed.” And further on, it says : — "The steady extension 
of the territory affected by the weevil from year to 
year, until the northern boundary is far north of the 
centre of the cotton production in the United States, 
has convinced all observers that it will eventually be 
distributed all over the cotton belt. In ten years it 
has gradually advanced a distance of about 500 miles 
and It will undoubtedly invade new territory at about 
the same rate. It is not at all likely that legal restrictions 
of any kind would prevent or materially hinder this 
spread.” 

In face of these observations, nothing 
seems to be more discouraging than cotton 
cultivation in the United States. This fact 
offers India a good chance to resume once 
again her ancient position as the greatest 
cotton-producing country in the world. 
The capabilities of this country for growing 
cotton are really very great but unfortunate- 
ly they are not properly utilised. In conse- 
quence of the recent deputation, to the 
Secretary of State for India, of the Interna- 
tional Cotton Federation urging on him 
the desirability of assisting in the utmost 
increase in the production of cotton in 
India and the improvement in its quality, 
Government are soon expected to take an 
adequate interest in this regard and let us 
hope this immediate impetus will go a 
great way in helping the birthplace of the 
cotton industry to regain its position in the 
cotton market of the world. 

Karly History of Cotton. 

India being one of the earliest civilised 
countries and having an ancient literature 
still in existence, it is interesting to trace 
the origin of the plant through it. The 
earliest notice which we find of this substance 
is in that most ancient digest of law, the 
institutes of Manu, written some 1000 years 
before the Christian era. There we can 
find the words “Karpas, Karpasam” for 
cotton and “Karpas asthi” for seeds. In 
Book II of Manu, the estimation accorded 
to Karpas is evident from the language, 
which says, “the sacrificial thread of a 
Brahmin must be made of cotton, so as to 
be put on over his head, in three strings; 
that of a Kshatria of Sunn (Crotalari juncea 
of Hibiscus cannabis) thread only ; that 
of a Vaisya of woolen thread.” 

Another instance from Manu’s Book VI H 
shoAVs the minute attention paid by the 
Hindus to the mechanical arts and the 
process of starching 

"Let a weaver who has received ten palas' of 


cotton thread, give them back increased of eleven by 
rice water, and the like used in weaving : Ire who does 
otherwise shall pay a fine of 12 'panas” 

In Bible, Book of Esther, the word Karpa.s 
occurs in Chapter II, V. 6. Karpas In 
Hebrew means “green”. It seems to mean 
cotton-cloth, or Calico, formed into curtains. 

Herodotus was acquainted with the wool 
from trees and mentions that the cuirass 
sent by Amasis, King of Egypt, to Sparta, 
was “adorned with gold and with fleeces 
from trees.” 

Arrian, the author of the “Periplus of 
the Erythrean Sea,” himself a merchant, and 
who probably lived in the ist and 2nd cen- 
tury, is the first who mentions cotton goods 
as articles of commerce. He describes Arab 
traders as bringing such to Aduli, a port 
in the Red Sea coast and that a trade was 
established with Patiala, Arake, and Baryga/.a 
(Broach). Goods were brought from I'agora 
across the Ghauts and Masalia(Masalipatao) 
which places are still famous for the manu- 
facture of cotton goods. The Muslin of 
Dacca was called by the Greeks “Ganjitiki.” 

Distribution. 

From India cotton appears to have spread 
into China, for it does not seem to have 
been used in the 9th century, as the two 
Arabian travellers, who then visited China, 
observed, that the Chinese dressed not in 
cotton as the Arabians did, but in silk. 
Cotton grows In China but we can not 
exactly determine whether it is indigenous 
or introduced from India. There is no doubt 
that cotton spread into Persia from India 
and a little into Arabia and Egypt and from 
thence, probably to Central and Western 
Africa. From Persia, the culture spread to 
Syria and Asia Minor, also into Turkey 
in Europe and from there into other parts 
of the south of Europe ; so that we may 
find varieties of the Indian plant in all 
these localities. 

Equally satisfactory evidence can be found 
in respect of the existence of cotton in 
America at its first discovery. But this may 
belong to one or more species, quite differ- 
ent from those in India. 

Structure of the fibre of Cotton. 

The filamentous substance which cons- 
titutes cotton, in point of structure entirely 
corresponds with the hair found on other 
pans of the plant and is, in fact, a mass of 
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vegetative hairs, of coasiderable lengths, 
rising from the surface of the seeds, envelop- 
ing them and assisting to fill up the cavity 
of the seed-vessel. It would be interesting, 
and at the same time helpful, to ascertain the 
natural function of the fibre with respect to 
the seed. But at present nothing more can 
be said about the point than what is 
applicable in general. Hairs are formed 
of cellular tissue, usually of one or more 
filiform elongated cells, joined end to end. 
When composed of one cell it appears 
continuous, but if of more, it is necessarily 
partitioned. Hairs appear to consist of 
only a simple delicate membrane, within 
which, especially when young, can be seen a 
regular circulation of fluid, in which are 
suspended a number of fine granules. Some 
of these cells are compo.sed of two mem- 
branes ; one within the other. 

Distinction of cotton and linen fibres. 

The only trustworthy way of distinguish- 
ing these two is microscopic examina- 
tion. The great difference in specific gravity 
as well as in the conducting power of linen 
and cotton is sufficient to enable us to 
discriminate between them. But it requires 
large pieces and accurate experiment. 
The microscope will show the fibres of both 
raw and unravelled cotton as flattened 
cylinders, twisted like a corkscrew, whilst 
the fibre of linen and various mummy 
cloths were straight and cylindrical. The 
filament of cotton, when viewed through a 
powerful microscope, appears to be like 
transparent and glassy tubes, flattened and 
twisted round their own axes. A section of 
the filament resembles in some degree, the 
figure of 8, the tube originally cylindrical, 
having collapsed most in the middle, forming 
semitubes on each side, which give to the 
fibre, when viewed in certain lights, the 
appearance of a flat ribbon, with a hem or 
border on each edge. The uniform trans- 
parency of the filament is impaired by small 
irregular figures, in all probability wrinkles 
or creases, arising from the desiccation of the 
tube. The corkscrew and twisted form of 
the filament of cotton distinguishes it from 
all other vegetable fibres and is characteris- 
tic of the fully ripe and mature boll ; the 
fibres of the unripe seed are simple, 
untwisted cylindrical tubes which never 
twist afterwards if separated from the plant : 
but when the seed ripens, even before the 


capsule bursts, the cylindrical tubes collapse 
in the middle and assume the form already 
described. This form of character the fibres 
retain ever after and undergo no change 
through the operation of spinning, weaving, 
bleaching, printing and dyeing, etc., till the 
stuff is worn to rags. 

Indian cotton, under the microscope, 
appears less spiry ; a few flattened cylinders, 
with many flimsy ribbons and warty 
excrescences varying in diameter from 
^^th to iT^th of an inch ; some are 
to 2o^5th of an inch. In length differing 
from — th to j^th of an inch. 

The Genus Gossypum. 

The genus is distinguished by having a 
double calyx, or in other words, a 
simple calyx supported externally by 3 
leaf-like bracts forming an involucel, a 
three-celled capsule with seeds immersed 
in the wool-like substance, so well-known 
by the name of cotton. 

The species of the genus are either annual 
or perennial, often shrubby, one of them 
is arboreous. The leaves are alternate, 
with long foot-stalks, cordate at the base, 
three to five lobed, sometimes undivided 
at the end of the branches as well as the 
bracts and young branches, covered with 
blackish gland-like spots and hairs; often 
with glands near the base of the nerves on 
the under surface ; stipules 2, lanceolate or 
cordate at the base of the petiole ; flower- 
stalk terminal, axillary or opposite to the 
leaves. 

There are 5 petals ; anthers are kidney- 
shaped ; ovary is sessil, superior, three to 
five celled ; the ovules are numerous ; the 
capsules are roundish or ovoid, often 
pointed. 

The Species of Gossypum. 

I. — G. Indicum, Lamb. (G. Herbaceum, 
of Linn.) both annual or bi-triennial. 
Varieties : — 

(a) Dacca cottons. 

{b) The Biratty or Bairathy Kapas. 

Mymensing and localities. Staple ex- 
tremely fine, silky and strong but short. 

(c) Bhoga — in the hills near Chil- 
mary, east of Dacca, Manbhum^ 
and north of the Brahmaputra. 
Fibre is coarse. 
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3 . *G. Punctatum— Banks of Slfnegal. 

3. — G. Obtusifolium, Roxb. — Shrubby, 
very rameous. Native of Ceylon. 

4, - — G. Barbadense-'-Bourbon cotton. 
(G. Fuscum; Roxb.) 

(«) Sea-island. 

(6) Upland varieties. 

(c) Bourbon cotton. 

6. — G. Peruvianum —perennial, sub-arbe- 
ceous. 

7. — G. Religiosum, Linn. 

8. — G. Vilifolium G. barbadense.) 

9. — G. Racemosum. 

10. — G. A-cuminatum, Roxb. 

On the whole there seems to be only 
four species : — 

1. — G. Indicum lamb. 

2. — G. Arboreum. 

3. — G. Barbadense. 

4. — G. Peruvianum, Roxb. 

Climate. 

The cotton plant requires a warm moist 
climate; it will not luxuriate in hot winds 
alone, nor will it live in a low swampy 
situation. It will bear a great deal of rain 
if the land is high, so that the water will 
run off; it will also bear a considerable 
drought, if in good land and properly culti- 
vated and the atmosphere is humid only 
during the night. 

. Principles of culture. 

Cotton, as we can,see, is cultivated in the 
rich alluvial soil of the Mississippi, and in 
the sandy plains of Georgia, in the hilly 
tracts on the background in the islands near 
it ; it is also produced in different parts of 
Africa and even the same species are found 
in such widely separated countries as Egypt 
and the coast of Natal In every part of 
India we find some kind of cotton, both 
near the coast and far in the interior ; on 
the tableland of the peninsula and in the 
mountains of the frontier, at elevations of 
4000 and 3000 ft. 

From the fact of such a wide field of 
distribution, the first thing that suggests itself 
is whether tcmparature is of so little conse- 
quence as to allow of its production in such 
very different places. But from a minute 
study of the climatic conditions of the 
localities we can see that temperature is 
modified in many bf the places by the 
moisture of the atfnbspher% cither from 


vicinity to the sea, or from the presence of 
water from some other source. Neatl to this 
is the question of soil No doubt, the soils 
are very different in the various localities. 
But it has been proved that cotton can be 
grown in widely varying soils, if care be 
taken to modify the culture so as to suit the 
climates. From this we can understand 
that the principles or the reasons why 
changes are made in the details of culture are 
the most important subject of study in regard 
to cotton culture. For practice must differ 
if it is to suit the pecularities of the soils 
and of climates in different localities. 

Cotton being naturally a plant of lyarm 
climates, it suffers more from cold than from 
excessive heat. When heat occurs with 
dryness, plants, being unable to obtain 
materials for growth, necessarily become 
dwarfed. In this case the evaporation will 
be increased without a sufficient supply of 
moisture to recoup the loss. On the contra- 
ry, if high temperature co-exists with 
moisture either of the soil or of the atmosphere 
or of both, the phenomenon is quite different. 
Then a certain degree of moisture in the 
soil is essential. But again if the soil be 
overloaded with water, the temperature 
will remain low and air will not have access 
to the roots ; the quantity absorbed by 
the radicles may be larger than is necessary 
and in consequence the plant becomes more 
succulent than healthy. Leaves will appear 
in abundance, and shoots weak and 
wandlike, and instead of flowering and 
preparing fruit it will be apt to rot off. 

Excessive moisture and richness of the 
soil with a moist state of the atmosphere and 
suitable temperature will produce a rapid 
growth of leaves and other harbeceous parts 
with a diminution of fruits and flowers. 

A damp soil and moist atmosphere with 
cold and frost, either late in spring or in 
autumn, does great injury to cotton. 
The theory is that when a plant is frozen, 
the fluids contained within the cells of tissue 
are congealed, their sides are lacerated, the 
air they contain is expelled and cold air 
admitted ; the interior of the tubes which 
convey fluids becomes obstructed by the 
thickening of their sides while the different 
secretions are decomposed and destroyed. 
Henoe a crop of cotton may be completely 
destroyed by early frost in autumn in- the 
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Excfits of light also has great influence 
upon the gi*owth of plants. So as open 
planting is essential in moist situations, a 
closer approximation and shade may be 
needful in a poorer soil and drier atmo- 
sphere, by covering the surface and enabling 
the soil to retain much of the moisture 
which would otherwise evaporate. 

Dr. Write says: — 

"Moisture in moderation is required to excite ger- 
mination in somewhat greater excess to promote 
, -assimilation and growth, and dry and warm weather 
properly to mature seeds." 

Generally speaking as cotton is an ap- 
pendage of the seed the principles which 
shoifld guide us in its cultivation, are those 
which favours the production of the parts 
of fructification instead of those of vegeta- 
tion. Of course, the healthy growth of the 


stem, branches and leaves is necessary for 
the fair pr^uction of fruit, yet vegetation 
should be somewhat checked; oecauae 
during a partieuiar period of growth of a 
plants the parts of vegetation and those of 
fructification may be considered as antago- 
nistic. 

In America the culture of cotton in the 
best localities consists especially in deep 
ploughing in careful selection of seed, in 
sowing in lines on ridges keeping the plants 
wide apart, throwing the earth up about 
the lower parts of their stems, extreme care 
in the destruction of weeds by frequent 
ploughing, and hoeing between the ridges. 
With these, is sometimes combined topping 
or prunning. The cotton as it ripens is at 
once carefully picked, dried and freed of 
its seeds. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE CELESTIAL EMPIRE AND THEIR 
CHARACTERISTICS 



N OW about the people of this celestial 
empire. It is not a very easy task 
to determine when China was first 
peopled, but according to Sir William Jones 
it was originally peopled partly from 
India. 

The Chinese are very industrious and 
true to the allotted work. When they are 
given some work to do, the employer does not 
require to keep an eye on them to see it done, 
but after a specified time he can come and 
see that it is complete in each detail. Such 
is not the case with the labourers of our 
country, John Chinaman is always sober, 
and sympathetic to his countrymen. They 
hate foreign people but they are not altogether 
inhospitable. They are given to cheating 
in their bargains. When a foreigner goes 
to purchase anything from a Chinese shop, 
the shop-keeper will never tell the exact 
price as a matter of course, but will alwaya 
ask three or four times more than tbe aiftl^al 
value, ft must be understood that 
he has asked hr shotild be less by hal|^ 
It; least and priced as such. Mr. Haytoft, 

y 


an American, has given an account of China. 
According to him, "the Chinese consider 
the rest of the world as seeing only with 
one eye, while they alone are blessed with 
a perfect vision”. The great industry and 
ingenuity of the Chinese causes them to 
turn almost all raw materials to good 
account. Raw produce finds a good 
market among them, whereas the people 
of our country can not do much out of 
it to serve their purpose. The Chinese 
do not much hanker after service but 
are trades-people in its literal sense. lo 
fine they are far superior to us in business 
capacity, industry and hard work. The 
Chinese are much more superstitious than 
our countrymen. With the Chinese "the 
heart is the seat of the mind”. "They are 
on the whole,” says Montesquieu, "among 
tH.< rnost good-humoured people in the 
world and the most peaceaole.” They are 
a nation of conservatives, so to say. 

Parental authority is paramount in Chin, a. 
Disobedience of any sort towards parents is 
jainishable like treason and in consequieoce 
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implicit obedience to tbe Empejrpr’s Edict 
is the rule, What do thfe t youths 
who go astray from filial duty in our 
country say to this? A man is punished 
with death if he ill-treats his father or 
mother. The Emperor exerts his full 
authority to render the empire filial. “By 
such principles,” says Sir George Staunton, 
“the Chinese have been distinguished ever 
since their first existence as a nation.” It 
is specially to be remarked that the general 
prosperity and peace of China have been 
much increased by the spread of education 
among the lower classes. Among the 
countless millions of its inhabitants almost 
every man can read and write sufficiently 
for the ordinary purposes of life. 

All real talent is determined by com- 
petitive examination. These examina- 
tions are open to the poorest of persons. 
The main spring of rank and consideration 
lies in cultivated talents. Age and learning 
are much respected in China but the former 
is secondary in respect to the latter. But 
alas I many young men of our country look 
upon the grey-haired people as “old fools.” 
Dr. Morrison, a somewhat fair critic, has 
observed that “Education is made as 
general as possible and the moral instruc- 
tion is ranked above physical, and in 
consequence tranquility, industry and con- 
tentrhent prevail amongst the bulk of the 
population.” The Chinese may be called 
bad political economists. The Imperial 
Government instead of allowing the grain 
trade to have its own course, constructs 
its own granaries ; so that there are some 
abuses as an inevitable result. In time of 
distress people look to the public granaries 
for help and relief. Notwithstanding the 
absolute power of the Emperor, he always 
tries to show that his conduct is based on 
reason and benevolence. 

Mr. Barrow in remarking on the cheerful 
character and willing industry of the Chinese 
says that 

“This is in fact a most invaluable trait. The superior 
character of the Chinese as colonists, in regard to 
intelligence, industry and general sobriety, must be 
derived from their education, and from the influence 
of something good in their national system. Their 
government very justly regards education as all-power- 
ful and some share of it nearly every Chinese obtains. 
Their domestic disciplme is all on the side of social 
order and universal industry.” 

In spite of extreme poverty and des- 


titution in the country, the distribution of 
wealth is far more equal here than in any 
other country. Among them poverty is no 
reproach. As we have already said, they 
hold two things as most respectable 
above all, w'«., the claims of venera ble 
old age, and the position derived f fom 
personal merit. The Emperor Kaug-hy 
used to honor the former more than the 
latter. It is said that a very old man 
of inferior rank of the imperial service, 
was once introduced to the august presence 
of the Emperor and was recei ed cordially 
and forbidden to do any customary homage. 
The Emperor rose from his seat remarking 
“this is owing to his venerable old Stge.” 
It is now the usage of the nation to address 
an old man with “Laon-yay” or “Venerable 
Father.” I'ruly it is said that ‘docility, 
subordination and peacefulness are excel- 
lently maintained amongst the people 
owing to the respect for old age.’ On 
account of this very reason no rupture is 
made in a family from generation to 
generation, and rashness and follies are 
easily restrained. For want of this venera- 
tion our youths have gone beyond the 
control of their guardians. The imperturb- 
able coolness and gravity of the Chinese 
are worth noticing during conversation. 
They are in the habit of checking their 
violent passions. This habit they acquire 
from a strict discipline from their earliest 
childhood and so render any crimes of 
violence almost unfrequent among them. 
The joint family system is another thing to 
be noticed, which may be attributed to the 
sacred regard for kindred. They value 
their birthplace above all, even they 
sometimes quit high office and honors and 
retire to their native village to pass the Wt 
of their life peacefully there, in contradistinc- 
tion to the taste of many of our cpniitfy 
people, who do not like even to go to their 
birthplace or feel ashamed to name it, far 
from trying to improve its condition. I am 
really astonished how long this false delicacy 
will remain with them. The Chinese have 
a popular saying, “If any One attaining 
high honors or wealth, never retirms to his 
native place, he is a finely dressed person 
walking in the dark.” 

The community of China is divided into 
lour ranks, war., ist the learned, and husband- 
men, 3rd manufacturers and 4th merchants* 
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Hereditary rank without merit is of little 
value in China. 

Infanticide of female children, in some 
cases, exists among them. The punish- 
ment for this crime has not even been 
mentioned in their penal code. As a 
general rule the Chinese are peculiarly 
fond of their children. The birth of a son 
is welcomed with much rejoicing as in 
our country. Sometimes a male child 
is purchased by the midwife at the induce- 
ment of parents to substitute it for a new- 
born girl. A man is able to sell his children 
as slaves, as he has full power over his 
family. On the birth of a child, the family 
nam^or surname is first given and then the 
milk-name. 



Cminese Women with Mutilated Feet. 


Mutilation of women’s feet. 

The Cramping of women’s feet from their 
early childhood is another cruel and shock- 
ing practice prevalent amongst the Chinese. 
This, it is said, was imitated from a Lily- 
foot Queen of the Tang Dynasty in the 
‘>th century of the Christian era, who used 
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Chinese Woman holding tobacco pipe in 

HER HAND. 

to dance on a lotus owing to her small feet 
and her subjects took that as a part of 
physical grace and beauty. It is always the 
custom among the common people of all 
nations to imitate the higher class. 
The helpless state of the women on 
account of mutilation, though extremely 
admired by some Chinese, is condemned 
by others. Their tottering gait as they walk 
upon their heels is really pitiful and can 
be compared to a branch of a tree waving 
in a gentle breeze, or the gait of a child first 
learning to walk. As to the mutilation 
of the feet, Mr. Francis Davis in “The 
Chinese,” has compared this system with 
the peculiar tastes and practices of other 
races. He says, — 

^'While one race of people crushes the feet of 
its children, another flattens their heads between 
two boards, and while in Europe we admire the natural 
whiteness of the teeth, the Malays fileoff the enamel and 
dye them black, for the al’.-'--.:flii ienl ommhi thaf dog’s 
teeth are white. A New /i .li.iud * hiH ha*' Ihm (list. naive 
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coat of arms emblazoned on the skin of his face, as well 
as on his limbs, and an Esquimeaux is nbthing if he 
have not bits of stone stuffed through a hole in each 
cheek. Quite as absurd, and still more mischievous, is 
the infatuation which, among some Europeans, attaches 
beauty to that modification of the human figure which 
resembles the wasp, and compresses the waist until 
the ver^ ribs have been distorted, and the functions 
of the vital organs irreparably disordered.” 

This can be noticed that human nature 
is the same all the world over. 

It is fashionable in China to allow the 
nails of the left hand to grow to an immoder- 
ate length in both sexes. But this is particu- 
larly in vogue with the rich people. It shows 
that they do not labour for their daily bread. 
Not to do anything is a sure sign of res- 
pectability, and the idea is to some extent 
the same with that of our country swells 
with a big belly reclining on a high cotton 
bolster and smoking the hooka or a long 
pipe of tobacco being surrounded by vile 
sycophants. 

The Chinese women use red paint and 
powder for beautifying their faces. They 
use also artificial nails of gold and silver. 
This is also considered a part of their 
habiliment for enhancing beauty. The 


women would have been pretty good look- 
ing had not the cramping of feet been in 
vogue. Women are always fond of wearing 
gorgeous dresses in every part of the world 
and the Chinese women in Conformity 
with the nature of their sisters of the other 
parts of the globe, show this natural 
tendency by wearing splendid dresses of the 
finest embroidered silk that the country 
can produce. I think the happiness 
of women is measured by the amount of 
fine clothes they get and this is the only 
thing that can above all console them. The 
Chinese women have a peculiar liking for 
green and pink colors which are very seldom 
used by men. Music is a principal Accom- 
plishment amongst women. They are instruct- 
ed in embroidering as well as painting on 
silk. This of course is confined to the better 
classes. Some of them are well versed in 
letters and can compose excellent verses. 
7 'hey reckon it a want of good-breeding to 
show even the hands which are covered 
by long sleeves. To show the feet is 
considered just the same by the European 
ladies. 

Ashutosh Roy. 


CAUSES OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DEVELOPMENT 


“The Journalists are your true kings and clergy.” 

— Thomas Carlyle. 

“Honest and independent journalism is the mightiest 
force evolved by modern civilization. With all its 
faults — and what human institution is faultless? — it is 
indispensable to the life of a free people. * It 

is the never-sleeping enemy of bigotry, sectionalism, 
ignorance and crime. It deserves the freedom which 
our fathers gave it. It has justified itself.” — Alton B. 
Parker, former Chief judge of the New York Court of 
Appeals. 

The American journalism is an intensely 
fascinating study. It cannot be exhausted 
in a few magazine articles. In this number 
I shall, however, attempt to consider a 
few of the deep underlying causes 
which have contributed to the development 
of American journalism, and later on I shall 
try to deal with the pressing problems, 
Its ediics and its probable future. 

(a) Public Opinion . — The chief cause of 
modem newspaper development in America 


is the force of public opinion. A demo- 
cratic government, like ihat of the United 
States, is necessarily based on public 
opinion. Whatever is the will of the 
people is the law of the land. And this 
will find its ready expression through the 
press. When the press is strong, populai’ 
government is a success, and when the 
press is on the decline, the government is 
weak and decaying. The freedom of the 
newspaper is in equal ratio to the progress 
of representative government. 

Writing in 1855, that distinguished French 
political philosopher, De Tocqucville, 
observed. 

“A newspaper can drop the same thought into a 
thousand minds at the same time”.* 

A newspaper now carries the same thought 
into a million minds at the same time. 

* *‘The Republic of the United States.” 
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According to the latest stutistics there were 
in the United States over twenty-three 
thousand daily papers, and in the aggregate 
they issue every day ‘fifteen million papers, 
enough to supply one copy to every five 
citizens*. What an exhibition of the 
tremendous energy of public opinion that 
makes the publication of these papers 
possible 1 Would such a thing be conceivable 
under a despotic government, where there 
is no freedom of the press and no freedom of 
speech? 'I'ake the press in Turkey, for 
instance. Until very lately there was no 
public opinion and no strong press. By a 
drastic censorship, all newspapers were 
forbidden to chronicle violent deaths that 
might foment discontent and excite rebellion. 
“President Mckinley, the Kmpeiorof Austria 
and the Shah of Persia all died of ‘an 
affectation of the heart.’” The Assassination 
at Lisbon was reported as follows : “It 
pleased the .Mmighty to recall to Himself 
the soul of King Carlos of Portugal and his 
elder son.” Now with the overthrow of 
the old regime and the establishment of a 
representative government, the 'Turkish 
press is gaining in numbers and strength. 
The dumb millions, conscious of an irresist- 
ible power, have suddenly discovered a 
new voice and it thunders forth Its judg- 
ment from day to day through an ever- 
increasing popular press. 

(fc) News organizations . — Another cause 
of newspaper growth in America is the 
ability of the newspapers to collect the news 
from a wide a ea and do it quickly. This the 
papers do through a central, well-organized 
news bureau, which has almost become an 
international concern in its scope. It is 
called the Associated Press. Every city in 
the world has its agents and every up-to-date 
paper in America receives its service. T he 
Associated Press is a co-operative organiza- 
tion. It makes no profit, serving its mernbers 
with news at cost price. The Associated 
Press daily receives and transmits no less 
than 50,000 words or 30 columns of ordinary 
newspaper print. It sends its news over 
its owp wire. It maintains on an aggregate 
34,317 miles of leased wire, connecting the 
offices of the newspapers with the central 
bureaus.* 

As an instance of one of the most wonder- 
ful news agencies in the world, its method 

• “Boekroan’’— Vol. XX j 196. 


of operation is worthy of careful study. 
The Associated Press administers its business 
through a board of directors setected from 
among its members ; under them there are 
6,000 employees. The Association has 
four main divisions in America : the Eastern 
division with its headquarters at New York, 
the Central at Chicago, ihe Southern at 
Washington, and the Western at San 
Francisco. These divisions are again 
divided into numerous sub-divisions. But 
they all work together as a part of the 
organic whole. Each member of the 
association is furnished with all the news 
of his own division and the important news 
of all the other divisions. Then this 
member in his turn contributes to the local 
press agent his share of whatever news he 
has collected through his own reporters and 
correspondents without any charge. The 
local agent sends the news to the chief 
distributing centres in his own divisions 
and from there it goes to all the other 
divisions and sub-divisions at other distri- 
buting points. 

In large cities the Associated Press has 
its own office with its editors, reporters and 
telegraph operators. I'his office is connect- 
ed with various newspaper offices by 
pneumatic tubes, through which it shoots 
underground its news on tissue paper right 
up to the telegraph room of each of the 
newspaper buildings. 

The Associated Press in gathering its 
news from foreign countries follow'S also 
the principle of co-operation. It is in close 
connection with all the important foreign 
news organizations such as Reuter, Harvas, 
Wolfe and several others. They all work 
together through a system on Interchange of 
news. The plan for it is this : the news 
gathered by the foreign agencies in Europe, 
Asia and the other parts of the world are 
made accessible to the representatives of 
the Associated Press. These men cable to 
the headquarters of the Associated Press 
in New York, whatever news they think 
the American people will be interested in. 
Similarly, the men of the foreign news 
agencies in America look over the American 
news at New York and send home whatever 
they wish. 

The work of the Associated Pr^ in 
gathering fresh news from th; four comers 
of the globe would have been next to. 
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impossible had it not bten for the submarine 
cable and telegraph. In 1877 wlten Pope 
Pius IX died, his death was reported in 
many New York papers in a ten-line article, 
but when his successor died the “foremost 
American paper” printed a whole page of 
telegram direct from l^otne®. Phe telegraph 
and telephone are important adjuncts 
to modern newspapers Realizing the 
value of a large telegraph service Mr. Hearst 
has leased wires cunnev-ting all his papers 
located at such widely scattered points as 
New York, Los Angeles. Boston, Chicago 
and San Francisco. Most newspapers, how- 
ever, have ‘uninterrupted connections’ with 
the telegraph companies that are close to 
their office. 

(c) Mechanical Progress . — It is never 
enough merely to collect the news. 1'he 
great problem that confronted the publishers 
in the middle of the last century was how 
to print enough of newspapers to meet the 
demand. During 183^ newspapers were 
printed in America, as they are still done in 
some parts of India, by slow, tedious hand- 
presses, one side at a time. Five hundred 
was regarded as a large circulation. No 
paper could afford to have a circulation 
larger than one thousand; they could not 
print more. As late as i860 a press that 
could print 4,000 papers an hour was regard- 
ed a great wonder. 'I'oday a New york 
paper issues half a million copies daily and 
the city of New York produces three million 
papers every twenty-four hours. 

Among the great mechanical inventions 
which have revolutionized the newspaper 
busines are the multiple press, the stereo- 
typing press, and the type-setting machines. 
In 1871 R. Hoe & Co. invented the rotary 
press that printed on both sides 12,000 
copies an hour. In 1889 the New York 
Herald built a sextuple press that could 
print, cut, paste, fold 72,000 papers of 8 
pages each during every hour of its 
operation. In 1900 the Herald machine was 
again surpassed by three octuple presses 
that were installed for the New York 
Journal. “The running speed of this press 
is 96,000 papers an hour, four, six, eight, 
ten, twelve, fourteen or sixteen pages, all 
divided, folded to half-page size, pasted 
and counted.” All up to date newspapers 
are nou’ equipped with some kind of large 

* "Making a Newspaper’' — J. L. Given. 


printing machines that can turn out 
thousands of papers every hour. But the 
out-put of a printing machine could hardly 
be so large if it were not for the type-setting 
machine. It furnishes the printing press 
with “composed types in solid lines”. It 
has been estimated by one that a lino-type 
‘can produce as much composed type in an 
hour as was done in a day by the 
compositors.’ 

It mu.st be noted here that the Sunday 
newspapers which issue colored supplements 
need extra equipment. Those, therefore, 
that run these supplements have generally 
a separate five or six Cylinder Color Press 
combined with a full black press. This 
affords them great facilities for printing 
colored pictures with their texts. 

In this connection, while we are consider- 
ing some of the causes that have tended to 
the enormous growth of the newspapers we 
must bear in mind the low price of the 
white paper. It is a great element in 
reducing the cost of the newspaper. Fifty 
years ago the newspapers used to pay a 
rupee a pound, now they get huge blank 
paper rolls weighing about half a ton at 
four pice a pound. Had there been no 
cheap paperv the price of the newspapers 
would have increased at least three or four 
times, or else the size would not have 
increased. It is this low price of the white 
paper, among other things, which makes 
it possible for newspaper publishers to sell 
for ten pice a Sunday newspaper that 
weighs about a pound. 

In old days the paper in America was 
made out of rags. And as the supply of 
rags was limited, the price of the paper was 
high. The improvements in paper-making 
were set on foot in i860 by Henry Voetner, 
who invented a method for grinding soft 
woods into paper pulp. Now all the news- 
papers in the United States are printed on 
wood-pulp paper. 

{d) Advertisemenis . — A vast enterprise, 
such as the modern newspaper, involves an 
enormous outlay. The mere subscriptions 
to the newspaper do not pay more than the 
postage and for the white paper ; the 
publisher in order to finance a paper success- 
fully is compelled to solicit advertising 
patronage, it is estimated that the people 
of the United States spend more than one 
hundred millions dollars a year for news- 
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paper and magazine advertising.* The 
advertisers are the patron saints of Ameri- 
can art and literature. Without their aid 
no newspaper can be run in this country 
except at a dead loss to the publishers. 
As the newspapers depend on the adver- 
tisers, so do the advertisers depend on the 
newspapers to get them returns. The first 
thing necessary for a paper to secure a 
large nuiyiber of advertisements, is to have 
a large circulation- But who reads the 
advertisements? Men or women? “Man,” 
the publisher of a large Boston newspaper 
said the other day, “man is a poor inconse- 
quential creature at best. lam printing a 
newspaper for women.” I he newspaper 
must interest women to get advertisements. 
This accounts for column after column of 
reports on society, dress, music, and beauty 
of person; and this accounts for the fact 
that the Los Angeles Times, which prints 
“more advertising than any other paper in 
the world”j' gives more space to women 
and her affairs than any other paper on this 
continent. 

The women, however, are not the only 
readers of advertisements. The American 
people in general have a habit of reading 
advertisements. Hundreds of people will 
sooner turn to the “classified advertisements 
than they will to the news index. The 
advertisements themselves are sources of 
news to many. There is scarcely 
anything under the sun that a person 
cannot get through advertising. We see 
in Sunday newspaper advertisernents 
about schools, colleges, theatres, situations, 
clairvoyants, opium, whisky, cats, dogs, 

* “Practical Journalism" — E. f.. Shuman, pp. 202. 

f Mr. H. Craig Dan, editor of the “Newspaper- 
dom/’ in a private letter to the writer. 
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T he County of London covers an 
area of 099 square miles and the 
population numbers about 453^45 
which about two-thirds are permanent 

* This article is based on the official publications of 
the county council and the account is generally given ^ 
thewords of the publications. The object is to draw tfie 


husbands, false teeth and what not. It is 
impossible to resist the temptation to read 
some of these advertisements. Here are a 
few from “personal” columns: — 

“Boys, write. Have red hair, blue eyes, fair skin, 
well-formed and called very handsome. Have 2,000 
and will inherit. Object, marriage." 

Another — 

“Hallo, boys ! why not write to me ? Every one was 
meant for some one and may be I was meant for you. 

I am a handsome blonde and desire to correspond for 
matrimony; am a school teacher by trade; Baptist, 
height 5 ft. 6, weight 136, dark hair and blue eyes, 
neat form, good house-keeper and cook." 

Another — 

“Do not pass me by, but write, one and all. Widow, 
Methodist, age 46, height 5 ft. ii, weight 125, auburn 
hair and grey eyes, have good education, neat form, 
neat house-keeper. I am thoroughly domestic<ated. 

I desire to correspond with some kind and loving 
gentleman for matrimony." 

Another — 

“Grass-widow, age 50, desires to correspond with 
gentlemen for amusement and matrimony. Am 5 ft. 
7 tall, plump form, blue-grey eyes and dark hair, good 
education. I have 1 1,200. Do. not object to a worthy 
poor man. See photo above." 

There are four times as much advertising 
done in the Sunday papers as in the week 
day. Pwo reason.s, at least, may be given for 
this. First, the people have more time to read 
advertisements on Sunday ; second, because 
they wish to post themselves on market 
prices for the next day, which is known 
in the newspaper office as “Bargain Monday.” 
In many instances the big advertisers, by 
withholding their advertisements from 
Saturday issues for Sunday editions, have 
forced the publishers of the daily papers 
to put out a Sunday paper regularly. 

Ureana, III. Sudhindra Bose. 

U. S. A. 


IN LONDON^ 

I. 

residents within the country and the rest 
represent the floating mass of humanity that 
keep coming in and going out from other 
parts of Great Britain or the wortd. 
The London County Council is the 

attention of those eng^d in the work of education in 
India including the non -official agencies^L. R. 
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local authority responsible for all grades of 
education within the County of London. 
Practically the whole of the elementary 
education in London is under the Council’s 
control. In the various branches of higher 
education the council is associated with 
several other authorities, such as the Univer- 
sity of London, the city companies, the 
governing bodies of endowed secondary 
schools and the governing bodies of poly- 
technics and technical institutes. 

The council spends annually five and a 
half million sterling (round figures), equi- 
valent to eight crores and 25 lakhs of Indian 
silver coin (Rupee) on education, six crores 
and 75 lakhs on elementary and one crore and 
50 lakhs on higher education. Let the reader 
compare this with the total expenditure on 
education from all sources in India^ and he 
will notice the appalling difference between 
India and England. According to the statis- 
tics of Public Education, published by the 
authority of the English Government, the 
total expenditure on education in England 
and Wales alone (excluding Scotland and 
Ireland), in the year 190H-9, amounted to 
13,484,1 I7£ sterling i.e. twenty crores 
twenty-two lakhs sixty one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty five Rs. (20,22,61,755, 
Rs.) This does not include about 40 
thousand £ (40,78o£) paid in the shape 
of annuities, allowances, and pensions to 
certificated teachers, r.e., another 6 lakhs of 
Rupees. 

London County Council Education 
Department. 

The administrative staff of the London 
County Council Education Department 
consists of about 1,000 officers, including 
86 inspectors ; and there are about 20,000 
teachers engaged in some 3,000 schools 
Or departments of schools of all kinds. 
For purposes of higher education London 
is divided into four divisions, a divisional 
inspector being attached to each. For 

* According to the fifth official quinquennial review 
of the “Progress of Education in India 1902-1907,“ 
by Mr. H. W. Orange, C. I. E., Vol. I, p, 4, “the 
expenditure on education from public funds in the 
year 1907 was 296 lakhs of rupees, as compared with 
177 lakhs in the year 1902. With additions from 
sources other than public funds the total expenditure 
on education in India amounted to 5t;9 lakhs of rupees 
n the year 1^07, as compared with 401 lakhs in the 
year 1902.“ This is for a population of nearly 300 
millions.— *Ed., M. R. 


other purposes of educational adminis- 
tration London is divided into I3 districts, 
a district inspector being attached to each. 
With the district inspector is associated a 
divisional correspondent, who is mainly 
concerned with the meetings of school 
managers, and a divisional superintendent, 
who deals with the question of school attend- 
ance, and also with the employment of 
children. 

How Attendance is Enforced. 

The attendance of children at school is 
enforced by the aid of personal visits paid 
to the homes of the children by 350 attend- 
ance officers. These officers work in*close 
co-operation with the Council’s teachers, 
and obtain from them, week by week, 
slips on which the attendances of each 
child are recorded. Whenever a child’s 
record shows less than the full number of 
attendances {viz. ten) the case is investi- 
gated. All doubtful cases are at once 
visited and the visits usually produce the 
desired effect. Difficult cases are, however, 
brought before the local attendance 
committee, and, if necessary, dealt with by 
prosecution before a magistrate, who is 
authorized to impose a fine not exceeding 
15 Rs. The attendance officers, being in 
close touch with the homes of the children, 
are able to obtain valuable information 
with regard to their over employment or 
under-feeding, and to report cases where 
action requires to be taken. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

(a) Schools and Scholars. 

In London there are at present 548 L.C.C. 
schools, with an accomodation for 600,737 
children, and an average attendance 
of 513,916; and 368 private schools, with 
accommodation for 159,561 and an average 
attendance of 136,825. In addition there 
are a few elementary schools which are 
not in receipt of Government grants and 
are outside the municipal administration. 
In a city so large as London there are 
naturally vast divergences between the 
special requirements of the different districts, 
and the class and type of school vary 
accordingly. 

The age of compulsory attendartce at an 
ordinary elementary school in London is 
from 5 to 14. Children under 5, but over 
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subject so regarded, LbnSon s^|ool9 are 
necessarily placed at a considerable dis- 
advantage; but efforts of various kinds 
have been made to mininiise this disadvant 
tage and to encourage the introduction of 
Nature study into the schools. For ins- 
tance, head teachers are allowed small 
sums of money for purchasing material to 
illustrate science and object lessons, and 
much of this money is devoted to the culti- 
vation of plants in the schools, the main- 
tenance of small aquaria, and the keeping 
of pet animals. Again a scheme has been 
organised under which surplus leaves, 
flowers and cuttings and also growing 
plants from the Gouncil*s parks are sent in 
boxes to the schools. During the year 1909 
nearly 9,000 boxes, containing about 7J 
million specimens, were despatched to the 
schools. The demand for boxes however, 
is far in excess of the supply at present 
available, and the extension of the scheme 
is under consideration. 

The tendency of the last few years has 
been to diminish the number of examinations 
imposed on the schools, and to give more 
freedom to teachers in framing their cur- 
ricula. 

Increasing attention is now being given 
in the schools to physical exerci.ses and 
organised games and also to visits to 
museums and places of educational Interest, 
school journeys and other subjects tending 
to improve the physique or stimulate a 
wider range of interest in the pupils. 

(c) Children’s Welfare. 

The school is the focus of much social 
activity. Play centres, vacation schools 
and happy evenings are provided by 
Voluntary agencies and assistance is given 
by the Council to these agencies under 
certain conditions. 

An Associatioii of Voluntary Workers, 
known as the Children’s Country Holiday 
Fund Committee, sends into country homes 
annually about 40,000 of the children 
attending the elementary schools of London. 
The holiday extends over a fortnight, and 
usually falls within the period of the summer 
holidays granted to the elementary schools. 
Special arrangements arc made by the 
Council; however, if so desired, jvhereby 
this fortnight’s holiday may be taken 
immediately following the school holidays. 
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The parents of the children are expected 
to contribute, if possible, towards the cost 
ol the holiday. 

Medical Inspeciion : -* Much attent i on is 
given in the schools to medical inspection. 
A comprehensive system had alreaay been 
established before the passing of the Educa- 
tion (Administrative Provisions) Act, 1907, 
which imposes such inspection as sl statutary 
duty upon local authorities ; the system has 
been further extended since the passing of 
this Act. Whenever the children are found 
to require medical attention, the parents 
are informed of the fact, and the Council 
has entered into arrangements with many 
of th^ London hospitals for provitling 
medical treatment for school children who 
are suffering from ailments of the eyes, 
ears, nose and throat and from ringworm. 
The Council is under statutory obligation 
to make a charge to the parents of any 
children for whom medical treatment is 
provided, but this charge may be remitted 
in necessitous cases. The work of medical 
inspection is under the supervision of the 
council’s medical officer (Education), assist- 
ed by a staff of 2 full-time doctors, 2 half- 
time doctors and 64 quanter-time doctors, 
together with 64 school nurses. The 
arrangements for securing the attendance 
of the children at hospital are made by the 
Education Officer. In connection with 
this work the Council relies upon the 
active co-operation of the Children’s Care 
(School) Committees to influence the 
parents to attend to the ailments of their 
children. 

Free meals. — Under the Education (Provi- 
sion of Meals) Act, 1906, the Council provides 
meah far these who are found to be necessitous. 
Before the passing of this Act a certam 
number of meals were provided fpr schcml 
children by voluntary agenci^. Since th® 
Act came into force, however, it has been 
found impossible to provide sufficient 
meals from voluntary sources and the 
Council now spends about £70,000 (Rs. 
10,50,000) 0 year in the provision of mmls. 
The maximum number of children fed in 
any one week during the session 1909-10 has 
been about 55,000. The number is consider- 
ably less during the spring, summer and 
autumn. Children who appear to the 
teacher to be necestttotxs are provided with 
meab as a matter of urgency, but careful 
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enquiry is made, into the home circums^ 
tances of the children before they are 
placed permanently on the list for the 
receipt of free meals. These enquiries are 
conducted by the Children's Care (School) 
Committees, one of which has been formed 
in connection with each school. These 
care committees are also required to keep 
a general supervision over the welfare of 
the children in the schools to which they 
are attached. 

Clothing and hoots j— The names of those 
children in attendance at the schools who 
arc not provided with boots or are insuffi- 
cien|ly clothed are included in the list of 
“necessitous” children submitted to the 
Children’s Care School Committees. The 
Committees, if satisfied as to the circums- 
tances of the parents, endeavour to 
arrange for the provision of boots or 
clothing, either from articles supplied by 
charitable persons to the schools or 
from funds supplied locally. The Ragged 
School Union supplies boots to the 
Children’s Care School Committees at 
half price. 

Apprenticeship Associations assist the 
children to find skilled employment on 
leaving school, and After-Care Committees 
assist parents in finding careers for defec- 
tive children. Juvenile Labour Exchanges 
are also being established to provide means 
for bringing children into touch with 
employers. 

(d) Supply of Books, Apparatus and 
Stationery, 

The books, apparatus, and stationery re- 
quired for use in the schools and institutions 
of the Council are supplied from a central 
store. Requisition lists of suitable books, 
apparatus and materials are issued and 
teachers hayi a frcc choice in their selec- 
tions from tntsc lists. There are lists of 
science apparatus and material and of 
framed pictures. Every thing is suj>plied to 
the teachers free. 

(e) Central Schools. 

In addition to the ordinary elementary 
schools which supply the normal type of 
education, the Coundl has decided to 
organise a certain number of central schools, 
with the view of providing for those boys 
who are able to stay at school till over X5 


an education which, while being general, 
will have a commercial or industrial bias. 
It is proposed that there should be about 
60 departments organised on this basts 
and that they should be distributed uni- 
formly throughout London. The pupils 
are to be selected from the ordinary schools 
when between the ages of ii and 12 and 
they are to be chosep partly on the results 
of the competition for Junior County 
Scholarships and partly on the results of 
interviews with the head teacher and 
managers. A limited number of bursaries 
tenable from the age of 14 to the age of 
about 15^^ are to be awarded to those 
pupils who need financial assistance to 
enable them to stay at school beyond 14. 

rhese schools will replace the higher 
grade and higher jplementary schools which 
were established by the late authority. 
They will be distinguished from the 
ordinary elementary schools by the fact 
that the pupils will be selected and wdll go 
through a complete 4 years* course with a 
special curriculum. They will be distin- 
guished from the secondary schools by the 
fact that they will be public elementary 
schools providing free education and that 
the curriculum will be framed with a view 
to the pupils leaving at the age of 15I in 
order to earn their living. 

(f) Open-Air Schools. 

The Council has for the past few years 
conducted a few open-air schools in differ- 
ent tlistricts of London. The cause of 
Primary education in India would very 
much advance if the Government of India 
were to recognise open air schools in 
India subject to climatic requirements. 
There are many parts of the country 
where it would be extremely healthy to 
give open air education for several hours 
a day right through the year. A large 
amount of money which is now required 
to be invested in buildings would thus 
be free to be used in paying teachers. 

(g) The Teaching Staff. 

The teaching staff for all kinds of schools 
numbers 20^000. In the eleihentaty schools 
of London there arc about 16,400 permanent 
certificated teachers, of whom about sJsoo 
arc men and about 11,200 women. Of 
these about 13,000 (4500, men and 8^500 
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women) have been jbave beep 

through A eour&e at a training college. 
There are some 1,000 teachers in nan- 
provided schools who are not certificated. 

The annual salaries are : — Ordinary Eie* 
mentary Schools — head masters, Rs. 2250 to 
6dOo, head mistresses, Rs. 187^ to 4500, accor- 
ding to size of school ; assistant masters, 
fully certificated rise from 1500 to 3000, and 
assistant ntistresses from 1350 to 2250. 
Central School Head Masters, Rs. 3000 
rising by increments of Rfe. 150 to 6000 ; 
head mistresses, 2250 Rs,, rising by increment 
of 120 to 4500 Rs. ; assistants, if required 
to produce special qualifications for teaching 
the subjects in the school course, receive 
Rs. 150 a year above the salary paid in 
ordinary schools, but with the same 
maximum. Teachers in schools situated 
in difficult neighbourhoods receive a special 
allowance of Rs 120 a year. 

The salaries bill for teachers in elementary 
schools alone amounts to about Ks. 
36600000 per annum. In the council’s own 
elementary schools there is one assistant 
teach<# for every 39*8 children. Every 
decimal point by which this average is 
reduced means an increased annual expen- 
diture of between Rs. 45000 and 60000. 

(h.) The Schools for Defective 
Children. 

The London County Council makes 
special arrangements for the education of 
atticted sub-normal ch 1 1 dren . 

(i.) Schools for the Blind and Deaf. 

With regard to the blind and deaf there 
IS a special Act of Farliameht which requires 
a sc^ol • authority to provide instruction 
up to the age of 16 and, if necessary, to 
marntatn these children in school# Or 
insritutions. The education t# free, but a 
charge for maintenance is made to the 
parents according to their means. 

There are, it is estimated, 3;65 blind and 
643 deaf children of the elementary school 
class in London betweert the ages of 5 and 
r6. In a few instances the Council sends 
blind and deaf children to schools or institu- 
tions not under its own control. TTic 
Council provides for the rest of the children 
in its own Sclroblsa# follows : — 6 day schools 
lor the blind, 7 day schools for the deaf, 3 
fesidential and day blind schools, and 3 


residential and day deaf .sahlMtl#, having & 
total accomodation of 325 for the blind and 
635 for the deaf. v 

J^tween the age of 5 und 13 blind or deaf 
children attend mixed day schools where 
the classes for the blind are organised for 15 
pupils and those for the deaf lor 10 pupils. 

A few blind or deaf children who live too 
far to attend as day pupils/ or whose home 
circumstances are undesirable, are boarded 
out by the Council with foster parents in 
the neighbourhood of the schools. The 
defective deaf, although they are encouraged 
to learn to speak, are also taught by means 
of firjger alphabet, writing and simple signs. 
The elder pupils, those from 13 to iS are 
taught in schools which are partly day and 
partly residential; the children who can 
conveniently attend from their own homes 
and who have suitable homes, are day 
pupils, while those who come from a 
distance or from unsuitable homes are 
residential pupils. The instruction of the 
elder children, both blind and deaf, includes 
a large amount of manual work. 

The manual and industrial teaching 
provided foi these elder children has a 
strong trade bias, and it is found that many 
of them on leaving school are able to 
obtain employment at the trades which 
they have been taught in the schools. The 
gross annual average cost per head of 
children in the day schools for the blind 
and deaf for 1908-0, including the cost of 
the children boardeci out, was Rs. 3®^5“^4' 
and Rs. 369-2 respectively, while the 
corresponding figures for the residential 
schools were Ks. 876-4 and Ks. 877*3. ‘ 

(2) Schools foe tnt Mentally 
AND Physically DEfficTivE. 

The Council has also provided sepamte 
iiwtruction for both mentalijL and physically 
defective children. Thwe arc under 
instruction about 6500 mentally defective 
children, who mrt provided for in 85 day 
special schools, and about 2,500 physically 
defective and invalid children accommodat- 
ed in 31 day Special schools. The number 
of Chtldlen taught by each teacher avatages 

abotift 20. , ' . , 

Chvldfen are adoitttod 10 these scht^ls 
on being medically certified as being not 
imbecile on the one hand nor < merely du 
''-'df- backward on; the other,; but 'bcitlgj by 



reason of ixMtal or physical defect, in* 
capable of receiving proper benefit from 
the instruction in the special schools. The 
school curriculum is an adaption of that in 
the ordinary elementary schools with a mpeh 
larger proportion of manual work, nearly half 
the time being given to manual occupation. 
An art class is carried on by a special art 
teacher of the invalid schools and some of 
the pupils have proved very successful at 
this work/ 

Separate schools have been provided in 
12 cases for elder mentally defective boys, 
where, in addition to the ordinary subjects 
of instruction handicraft (wood work and 
mental work), shoemaking and tailoring 
are also taught. The Council has a home 
for mentally defective boys which is 
also certified under the Children Act, 
and to this school arc sent some 3a of 
the most difficult cases. Three of the 
schools for physically defective children 
are carried on in hospitals for children, 
the Council providing the apparatus 
and teachers. Two separate schools 
have been provided for elder physically 
defective girls, in which, in addition to the 
ordinary subjects, trade needlework is 
taught with a view to providing the 
children with a means of livelihood on 
leaving school. 

The Council deals specially with a few 
mentally defective children who on account 
of moral difficulties are found to be unfit 
for mixed schools, or who require custodial 
care. Twenty-seven such children have so 
far been sent by the Council to the Sand- 
well Hall Institution for the mentally 
defective, near Birmingham, established 
especially for such cases. 

Voluntary Committees and Children’s 
Care Committees, constituted under the 
Educatiem provision of Meals) Act, 1906, 
arrange mii^day meals for children in the 
day schools for the physically defective and 
in the schools for the blind, deaf, and 
mentally defective respectively, and in 
connection wiith the after-care of the 
children in all the special schools the local 
managers have formed local after-care 
committees under central organisations. 
These Committees assist in finding work 
lor the children when they leave arid in 
supervising them afterwards, 

Public opiriion has been much exercised 
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regarding : the education of mentally defec- 
tive children ; and important changes tnay 
loUow the report of the Royal Commission 
on the care and control of the feeble- 
minded, which was issued in July, 1908. 

(i) InOostrial Schools. 

Industriai schools are intended for the 
reception of children under 14 years of age 
who by reason of their, surroundings or of 
personkl moral weakness are in danger of 
falling into ^ime. Tfiey are distinctly 
preventive, ano^not punitive in their charac- 
ter. The schools were formerly established 
under an Act passed in 1866, which 
described them as being schools **in which 
industrial training is provided and in which 
children are lodged, clothed and fed as well 
as taught.” Children must be committed 
by a magistrate and may be retained until 
they reach the age of r6 years, after 
which time the managers have powers* of 
supervision for a further period of two 
years, with power of recall if necessary. 
Children are, however, usually licensed out 
at about the age of 15 years. l|/ 

On leaving the schools boys ar* usually 
placed in an occupation or trade for Which 
they have been trained. A large number 
go to Army Bands, and many others to 
skilled trades or farm service. Girls are 
trained in all branches cf domestic work, 
and on leaving are usually placed in good 
situations as servants. Boys and girls ure 
also sent out to Canada under the Care Cxf 
one of the recognised emigration societies, 
which places them in situations and 
supervises them until they reach the age 
of 18. The after-careers of industrial 
school children are in the great majority 
of cases satisfactory, and in some instances 
these children do exceptionally well, attain- 
ing such positions as Army Bandmasters, 
oncers in the Mercantile Marine, farmers, 
managers of shops, skilled mechanics, etc. 
Out Of 2,096 cases discharged during the 
three years ended 1907, 1,862 are known tp 
be doing well in permanent employment. 

Day industi^isll schools are schools in 
which the children are fed, taught and 
trained, but are not clothed or provided 
with lodging ; they attend from 8 a. m. 
to 6 p. m, daily, except Sunday, and during 
this time the routine is similar to that of 
the , residehtial schools. They cannot he 
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retained at the day industrial schools after 
14^ and when children attain that age no 
difficulty is experienced in getting situation 
for them. 

The Council has 8 institutions of its 
own, 6 residential industrial schools (in- 
cluding one in which places are reserved 
for truants) and 2 day industrial schools. 
It also hffl contracts with about 60 indus- 
trial schools throughout the country to 
which it sends children. The total number 


of London cases dealt with since 1871 is 
39,841, and the approximate yearly number 
sent during recent years has been i,zoo. 

The parents ate required to contribute 
when possible towards the cost of main- 
tenance. 

Of the secondary education, the Univer- 
sity education and the technical education, 
imparted by the Council, we shall speak in 
the next articie. 

Lajpat Rai. 
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Return 


Place. 

Distance. 

Accommodation. 

Badri 



Narayan to 
Chamoli or 
ball Sanghao , 
Kuvera 

>32 miles 

4 days. 

Chatty a 
Nanda ^ 

2 miles 


Prayag 

7 miles 

Town, with Dharm- 



salas. 

Sounia 

3 miles 

Dak bungalow and 



Chatties. 

Kama 



Prayag. 

13 miles 

Town : Dak bunga- 



low ; and Dharm- 
salas. 


Here roads divide : ordinary pilgrim route leads to 
Ram Nuoour, near Kathgodam, vta Adh- Badri and 
Mehal Chauri, where the coolies are changed. About 
9 days journey. Alternative route for return, by 
.Ss-iiagitr. thence leaving for Hardwar or Kotdwara. 
1; K(,‘i(:uvna be chosen, the traveller proceeds from 
KRrna Prayag as follows ; — 

A Dak bungalow only. 
Town : dak bungalow. 

and Dharmsalas. 
Dak bungalow. 
Chhappars. 

City. 

Town. 

Dak bungalow and 
stnall village. 

Dak bungalow only, 
and no water. 

Dak bungalow and 
Dharms^as. 

Dak bungalow and 
village. 

Dak bungalow and 
village. 

Dak hungalow and 
Railway to Najibahad. 


N an DA Pravag is a place that ought 
to be famous tor its beauty and 
order. For a mile or two before 
reaching it, we had noticed the superior 
character of the agriculture, and even 
some careful gardening of fruits and 
vegetables. The peasantry also, suddenly 
grew handsome, not unlike the Kashmiris! 
The town itself is new, rebuilt since the 
Gohonna flood, and its temple stands far 
out across the fields, on the shore of the 
Prayag* But in this short time, a wonder- 
ful energy has been at work, on archi- 
tectural carvings, and the little place is 
full of gem-like beauties. Its temple is 
dedicated to Nag l akshaka and as the road 
crosses the river, I noticed two or three old 
Pathan tombs, absolutely the only trace of 
Mohammedanism that we had seen, north 
of Srinagar. 

All this part of the road is embowered 
in pine-forests. But never did we see 
anything more beautiful than Gounla Dak 
Bungalow. In the midst of springs and 
streams and pines, it would have been a 
joy to have lived there for months. Karna 
Prayag, where the return-routes divide, 
we reached by moonlight. It was a wonder- 
ful combination of rocks, pines, and bo- 
trees. There is an old temple here, restored 
since the flood, which is a perfect little 
museum of beautiful statues. The people 
call some fragments by the name of Kama, 
which we felt sure, from the gravity and 
nobility, of the faces, must have been 
Buddhas or Bodhisattvas. 

We passed many interesting temples on * 


Nagrasso 10 miles 

Rudra Prayag 10 miles 

Chantikal 
Baltisera ; 
Srinagar 
Pauri 

Adoani 

10 miles 
miles 

8 miles 
8 miles 
10 miles 

Kaleth 

10 miles 

Banghat 

2 miles 

Dwarikal 

7 miles 

Daramundi 

miles 

Oagoda ^ 

5 miles 

Kotdwara 

10 miles 
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the road next morning, -though none so 
imposing a# that of Kama, — and one in 
especial, to Chandika Devi, at the village 
of Punnai. This was two-fold, a square 
rath-like cell, side by side and distinct from 
the more modern and ordinary tapering 
obelisk-shrine with the rectangular chamber 
attached to it in front. The village of this 
part was excellent, and on a height above, 
a magnificent stretch of grazing-land had 
been bought by a merchant, and given in 
perpetuity to the people, who call it their 
Gocharra Sorgaina, This, enabling them 
to keep numerous oxen, may account for 
the f^ne ploughing. 

Ten miles from Kama Prayag, we reached 
Nagrasoo Dak Bungalow. This was a lonely 
place, and inconvenient in many ways. 
But a bazaar was under construction. Late 
in the afternoon two hungry and belated 
pilgrims arrived, and made their meal ready 
under a tree close by. 

Still another ten miles, and we reached 
Rudra Prayag once more ^ with its incom- 
parable rocks. Henceforth, down to Srinagar, 
where we must change our coolies, the road 
would be familiar. We should meet with 
no surprises. 

In choosing to return by Pauri to 
Kotdwara, from Srinagar, we were in- 
fluenced by the fact that the road lies nigh, 
and that there were dak bungalows. Pauri, 
about 8000 ft. high, is the official station, 
instead of Srinagar, and is most pleasantly 
situated, as regards climate. Our luggage 
was carried up to that point by coolies, 
but there we were able to transfer it to 
mules, for those who have permits for the 
dak bungalows, nothing could be more 
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pleasant than this road to Kotdwara, and 
we passed small parties of pilgrims 
from time to time, who were using it. 
But it is a long and lonely road, sparsely 
populated, and for those who may not avail 
themselves of the bixngalows, there must 
be only scanty accomodation. Kaleth, 
owing to want of water, is utterly unpracti- 
cable for a night’s stay ; and Banghat, in 
the valley of the Vyasagunga (or Pindar ?) 
is low-lying and malarious, none but boiled 
water should be drunk there. Dwarikal 
is on the summit of a mountain pass, and 
Daramundi and Dagoda, though of 
wonderful beauty, are low and warm. 
Kotdwara is the terminus of a narrow 
gauge railway, by which we reach the 
£. 1 . R. at Najibabad. 

The historic route for the return of the 
pilgrims used to be that from Adh Badri 
and Mehal Chauri to Kathgodam. I'hat 
road has now been absorbed for military 
purposes, and a new pilgrim-route opened, 
which ends at Ram Nuggur, a station from 
which Moradabad is easily reached. This 
new road is splendidly made, but it ^is still 
low and* unassimilated. The chatties are 
small, and few and far between. Water 
is difficult to get. Food is scarce and dear. 
And the accommodation is very insufficient. 
Doubtless each year that passes will tend 
to rectify this state of things. More bunneas 
will settle along it, and its facilities will 
be improved. In the mean time, the 
pilgrim’s road is one of austerity, ’and he 
is sustained in the toils requisite to reach 
his distant home, by the thought of how 
welcome and sweet it will be to rest. 

Nivedita of Rk. V. 


THE AGRARIAN DISCONTENT AND THE PROTESTANT 
MISSIONS IN CHOTANAGPUR 


A ll the time that the various forms of 
administration described in our last 
article were being successively tried 
in the land of the Mundas and Uraons, the 
Jagirdars and Thikadars were actively 
engaged in reducing these original ^‘holders 
of villages to holders of the Plough,’^ 


Mr. Ricketts, in his Report (para. 47) 
tells us that he was informed by the 
local officers '*that the class of indigenous 
village Zamindars is gradually, or rather 
quickly, disappearing in that character, 
though still existing as discontented ryots 
brooding over their wrongs.’* But, 
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il for ^ ;K^iida6 ' ^nd , Uraoo^^ 

Ifi^y »t;a|)ne 4 \ stupefied ky tKc^^psta«4 

blows on their s^ncient righls, 

they^' long in gathering neyr. 

Streqgd^,..;t^ ofier fresh resistance to 
the ,a|^€^ions of their alien landlords. 
Thift/^TCsh accession of strength was 
imp^ti^^d by a strong ally which now 
came to them as a Godsend. This new 
ally was the religion of the Cross. With 
tfie C|3ris^an>^8sionary c^me the Christmn 
^f^otplrinaster. And with tfie dawn oC 
education cactie a vivid real^tiop of their 
l^sep^ pcattton as^ W as of their lawfpl 
rights and privilegea _ “With Christianiity*** 
as Captain payics the then ^nior A^ataoi* 
Cqmmiiwioner wrote in 1859, r~ 

"With Christianity has naturally c^me an appreciaN 
tion of. their rights as original clearcrs of the sou ifhich 
rights . in many instances tliey haye asserted apd 
established; — this, independent of other Causes which 
induce the higher castes of natives to view with 
displeasure the spread of 1 Christrinity. caused great 
alarm amongst the . land 'holders and fanners, who 
were not slow to use against these converts every means 
of persecution they could safely venture on, but with 
no other ^ect than the spread of conversion," 

Though conversions of the Mu^das and 
Ufaons into Christianity, when once com- 
menced, went on multiplying with wonderful 
rapidity, — it took some time before any 
converts could be made. The four pioneer 
Missionaries, Pastors E. Schatz, F, featsch, 
A, Brandt and H. Janke, who arrived at 
Ranchi in November, 1845, preached and 
prayed, .amongst the Uraons and Mundas 
for about five years before tfiey could bring 
any one into the fold of Christ. These 
first German Missionaries were attriteted to 
Ranch i by the docility and light-heartedness 
of a few Ko\ coolies they came across in the 
streets of Calcutta. The historic spotM 
which they pitched their first tents 
Ranchi now forms part of the Lutheran 
Mission ground's and is narked by a memo- 
rial cross inscribed with the natpes of the 
four pioneer Missionaries. 

. Although Mission Stations were establish- 
ed at Ranchi (1845), at Domba — 9 miles 
south-west of Ranchi (1846), at Lohardaga 
-^48 miles west , of Ranchi (1848) and at 
Qovindapur-^p miles south-west of Ranchi 
(Pomba feavi^ been abandoned in 1840), 
it was not till the 9th of iune, 1850, that 
the miy four Uraon# named Kasu, Bandhu, 
Gutha au 4 Nawin Porin, received baptism. 


These wcia t)i« .. ■ tn 

Mission sept out to^4ndkilb^r 
Evangelist Gossaer ^ 

several months la$er^ on the ai^th of Ocftober, 
tfiUi that Sadho Muada, and Chuinhar of 
village Bandhea and Maagta Munda of 
ytUage Balatry were baptised by the Rev. 
Mr., Schatz. These were the first Munda 
converts to phristianity* It waa *on the 
1 8th of November* 1851, that the founda- 
tion-stone of the picturesque Gothic 
Building popularly known as the German 
Church on the^ Ranchi Chaibassa Road 
was laid. This Church consecrati^ at 
1855 and called the Christ 
Church is the first Christian Church built 
in Chotanagpur, By thif time the congre- 
gation swelled to about efight hundred 
inquirers and over four hundred ' baptized 
members. The Report of April, 1857, 
shows an enormous increase of converts 
which then amounted to 900 baptised mem- 
bers and 2000 inquirers. And this, in spite 
of the strenuous opposition of the Jagirdars 
and Thikadars. As we learn from a 
Report of the German Evangelical Mission 
of Chotanagpur,^ — 

The Kola were a thorn in their (t.e, of the Jagirdars’ 
and Thikadars’) eyes. In 1855, a Hindu Thikadaf 
with a large crowd of armed men had made a sudden 
attack upon the Missionary Hertzog and beaten Kim 
so dreadfully that he fell down unconscious and was 
dying. Though the Thakur was fined and threatened 
to be eicecuted .if he would repeat such an act of 
cruelty, on tfif! whple things did not change. The 
Hindu Zamindars and Thikadars had the crops of 
the Christians cut, their cattle taken away, set fire 
to their houses and;; prdperties, and instigated false 
lay? suits kg^ktst them, Onoe it occurred that in. 
more than thirty village the Christians were assault- 
ed at one and the same ttme, oppressed and abused 
in various ways: conference were held by the 
Zainmdars to consult how to stop the growth of 
Christianity, and it was resoK'ed, "out with the 
Christians and the Missionaries, out with them," 

When therelore the Sepoy Mutiny broke out in 
1857, the Christians had to fear the worst. , At first 
it seemed as if Chotanagpur would be spared, 
iriien of the ml of the old Mahomedan 

capital Delhi came, all had been quiet in Chotanagpur, 
but the ^oy regiment at Hazaribagh began to join 
the mutineers, and after four days it was reponteil to 
Ranchi that the town had been plundered and b^t 
down. All Europeans fled to Calcutta and the Mis- 
sionaries had to leave their stations and their congre- 
gations to save their own ^Uves and those of thetr sinves 
and children, ft was on Julv 31 , that the missi^s^s 
assembled all Christians then present at Rgn^i otid 
having preyed with tbegi and exj^lhed how ^ 
stobA^bm them farewell and let them and 




Key. Dk. A. Noltkott anj> his Mtnda and L’haon Pastors. 
By the Courtesy of Dr. A. Noltrott, 


liiilclren relirt- to tlie villages. It was in the worst 
lime of the rainy season, and anybody acquainted 
with the trouble ot travellers in the rams can imagine 
whal hardships the Missionaries with their lamilies 
had to imergo before the)’ reached Calcutta (August 
17). In the meanwhile Ranchi was plundered by the 
Sepoy.s, y\bove all they sought to destroy the Ranchi 
( hurch. C annons wore put up before the building, but 
rtf the four cannon balls tliat were fired on it only one, 
without doing any damage, hit on the tower wall, 
where it is still visible. 1 lie interior ol the church 
was all plundered, benches, chairs, candlesticks 
taken away, the beautiful organ valued at Rs. 3000, 
and all windows dashed to pieces, much damage 
done to the Christening font and the pulpit, but the 
fmilding il.self was not destroyed. I he canon shots 
on the church were for the mob the signal to .seize 
upon the other mission buildings. All furn-iture, 
stores, utensils, windows, doors, even the nails out 
of the walls and the fences round the garden were 
taken away and the emptied rooms served first as 
quarters to the soldiers, then as stables for cows and 
oxen. In a similar way fared the other mission 
stations. The Christians were persecuted and ill- 
treated. The Christians' houses and villages to 
which the mutineers could proceed were plundered, 
the inhabitants had to flee and to spend six 
weeks in the jungles, mountains and caves without 
any other food than roots and leaves , many of the 
fugitives died or got ill/' 

By the close of 1857, the mutiny was 
at an end, and the German missionaries 
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returned to Ranchi. As Sir Wiliam Hunter 
tells us^ — 

"During the Miiiiny the native C'.hristian community 
brckeii up but their dispersion over the district 
seems t<> li.ivc given a cotrsicierable impulse to Christ- 
ianity, as the number of converts large!}’ increased 
after ilic restoration of order."* 

Here is the account given in the Mission 
Report : 

" The next ten years after Gossner's dealhf, or after 
the Mutiny, were a period of rapid progress in 
Chotanagpur. People came in crowds to get 
enli.sied as inquirers and many w'ho had been 
instructed were desirous of being baptized. I'hc 
fifty C hristian villages that were counted before 
the Mutiny had grown in November 1858 to >05, and 
at Christmas about 1500 Christians had come to 
Ranchi and more than 150 families manifested by 
breaking the caste their willingness to give up 
heathenism. These were followed by sixty families 
who came on New Year’s Day 1859. And it was 
said that llie w-hole tribe ot the Mundas would turn 
at once and altogether to Christianity. The movement 
against the heathen was so mighty that the aborigines 
feared lest their landlords, the Hindoo Zemindars, 
also should become Christians and that then things 
would be worse than ever, since they never would 
give up the habit of depriving poor people of their 
land/' 

* Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. XVI. P. 424. 

•f Gossner died on March 30, 1858, 
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Munda and Uraon Christian women makin(; la( e at the I.ace Schooe, S. P. Mission. 
Hy the Courtesy of the Rev. Mr. E. H . Whitley. 


Making the utmost allowance for the 
optimistic zeal of the Missionary writer, 
the Report, we may take it, gives us a 
substantially correct account. For, we 
find some ofhcial corroboration of these 
statements. 1 hus, in a letter dated the 
15th March, 1859 ^already referred to), from 
the then Senior Assistant Commissioner of 
Lohardaga to the Commissioner of Chota- 
nagpur, we read : 

“During the disturbarK-rs which tolluwcd llic 
Mutiny ot the Kamgluir Battalion in August, 1H57, the 
Zemindars, &:c, taking advanl.ige ot the absence of 
the authorities, oppressed and plundered the whole 
of the native converts, many of whom preserved their 
lives only by seeking w'lth their families, the protection 
of the jungles. On the restoration of order, the 
Zemindars, apparently afraid of what they had done, 
ceased to molest them for a time ; and as they received 
assistance from the Relief Fund to enable them to 
cultivate their lands, they assumed an independence 
which irritated the landholders ; and when the time 
came for cutting the rice-crops for the pasi year, they 
again came into collision. 

“In the meantime the number of new converts in 
this and the adjoining Pergunnahs of Bussea, Bel- 
cuddee, and Doessa, all unbaptized, had greatly 
increased." 

The German Mission Report from which 


we have already quoted gives the following 
Statistics of the converts : - 
“At the end of 18O0 ihrre weie 1700 b;i|)li/c:(l 
converts, to whom were .ulded in the billow ing’ sev( n 
years on .an average 1225 over\ year, 522, Hog, 

1296, 2100, 19<)4,, 829, 1024.’' 

The Same Report candidly informs us : 

'^“It must be admitted that most of the new inquirers 
looked to the secular benefit the ( hristians enjoyed 
rather than to the spiritual side ot the new reogion. 
‘f^ci us give up demon -worship, become ( hrisl- 
ians and be instructed, that assisted by the Padris, 
w'c may be saved Irnm the unjust oppicssion of thi 
Hindus and regain the land that we have been depriv ed 
of.’ Such-Iikc thoughts were .ilmost common and wen 
specially expressed by tfie leaders ol the people. 
But the more the Christians increased in numbers the 
more violent grew the hatred of the landlords, for they 
were afraid that the aborigines, getting out of then 
stupidness, would no longer patiently bear whatever 
the Hindus pleased to do to them. So they began U> 
oppress and persecule the Christians in various ways. 
"Ihese, it must be admitted, did not .sulfer the wrong 
in a Christian .spirit but showed themselves disobedient 
and obstinate against their masters and openly opposed 
them." 

Contemporary official reports show that 
in these conflicts the aborigines were a.s 
much to blame as their landlords, in some 
instances, the former attempted to take 
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forcible possession of lands which they 
claimed as their ancestral property since 
wrested from them by the Thikadars. And 
the latter in their turn retaliated by insti- 
tuting false cases of dacoity and plunder 
against the aboriginal tenants and subject- 
ing them to illegal confinements and duress, 
towards the end of 1858, the conflict 
assumed a serious aspect, and a detachment 
of native infantry had to be sent from 
Ranchi to Govindapur for the preservation 
of order in Parganas Bussea and Somepur 
largely inhabited by Mundas. 

The origin of the disturbances is thus 
related by the Senior Assistant Commis- 
sioner in his letter of the 15th March, from 
which we have given more than one 
quotation : — 

“ In the inonih of October last, Baboo Seebnarain 
Sae, a Zemindar of this Pergannah, proceeded to the 
village of Jhapra, in which and several adjoining 
villages a great number of the recent converts reside, 
ostensibly to collect his rent. The Christians assert 
that he seized and oppressed several of them, demand- 
ing dues he was not entitled to ; on which the Christ- 
ians of all the surrounding villages assembled to 
resist these proceedings, and there was an affray, in 
which the zemindar and his people were driven out of 
the village, the Christians capturing his horses, &c., 
and two men brought them to me at Ranchi, lodging 


a complaint against the Zemindar. I'his was the 
commencement of all the recent disturbances. I treat- 
ed the cases as one of ordinary al'frax , intending to 
roceed ag.iinst both parties. Immediately after this 

made over my office to Mr. George, Sub-. Assistant 
Commissioner, and procetrded to Paiamow. 

" That Sub-.‘\ssislaiu ( 'omm issioner, who was new to 
the office and unacquainted with the people, o\\ ing to 
the absence of the parties in the case struck it off his 
hie. Of this 1 was not aware till my return the other 
day from Paiamow. Emboldened apparently b)' this, 
other Zemindars appear to have attempted to coerce 
the (Jhristian.s, which was successfully resisted by the 
I.'ittcr and their relatives amongst the Kols, and thus 
disorder prevailed more or les > throughout the Per- 
gannah, and in many- instances the nominal Christians 
of this and Pergannahs Bussea, Belcuddee, and 
Dooesa, taking advantage of this confusion forcibly 
re-possessed themscKcs ot lands claimed as their 
Blioonearce, ot which they undoubtedly had been out 
of possession for periods varying from ten jears up to 
one or two generations and extorted refunds of the 
value of property of which they alleged the Thicadars 
and Zemindars plundered them during the disturbances 
or of which they asserted that tnercmanis and others 
had defrauded them. Many of these claims I believe to 
have had some foundation, though others were doubt- 
less fictitious. 

“Besides the affray above noticed, the only serious 
one which has occurred in this Pergannah was in 
November last. In this case, Anund Sing, Jagjrdar 
of Bala, assisted by others, amongst them some 
.servants of 'I'hakoor Judunath Sea Illaquadar of 
Police, attempted to coerce his ryots of that village 
many of whom are nominally Christians. They, 
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Anglican Churc h, Ranchi. 
From a photo by Mr. P. Kumar. 


assisteci by those of adjacent villages, opposed force to 
force ; an affray ensuecl, and two men were killed on 
the side of the Jagirdar; three men, one a servant 
of the Thakoor, and a horse belonging to another one 
besides some arms, were, captured and taken by the 
Christians to the Sub- Assistant Commissioner at 
Ranchi, together with the body of one of the men 
slain in the affray, and there lodged their com- 
plaints." 

Of another Zemindar who was also a 
Magistrate, the Senior Assistant Commis- 
sioner writes:-— 

"Acting on a Perwannah received from the Sub- 
Assistant Commissioner, he assembled his Jagirdars 
with their followers, numbering not less than 200 
people, ostensibly to assist the Police. These with his 
subordinate Police officers, proceeded to several villages 
apprehended the whole of the Christians and their 
relatives, and carried them off to the Thakoor’s house, 
where some, against whom false accusations of 
dacoity and plunder had been prepared, were thrown 
into stocks, and the houses of many of the Christians 
were plundered by the village of Jhabra. The Christ- 
ians, seeing the approach of this force, all fled, so the 
party contented themselves w'ith setting fire to the 
house of one of the Christians, containing a quantity 
of grain, &c. I myself visited the spot, and found the 
blackened ruins and burnt grain. 

"In more than one instance the Illaquadar of Police 


has been guilty of detaining prisoners in his own 
custody for a most unwarrantable time. On my 
arrival I found at his house, which is in fact the 
Thannah, a man who had been in confinement for 
one month, and this man, a Christian, is the owner ot 
the house at Jhabra which had been burnt, as noticed 
in the preceding paragraph; probably he would noi 
have been then sent to me, had I not issued a 
peremptory order for all prisoners under trial being 
forwarded without delay. To make matters worse, 
a false entry was made in the calendar, to the effect 
that the man had been apprehended only three days 
before he was sent to me. It is not difficult to guess 
why this poor man was detained so long ; and when 
I came to enquiry into the charge against him, I 
found there is no ev'idence whatever lending to impli- 
cate him. Immediately on rny arrival at Govindpur, 
a complaint was made against the Illaquadar of Police, 
that he had allowed a prisoner to be so maltrf^teci 
while in confinement that he died under it. The fact 
of the case I find to be that the unfortunate man did 
die whilst in confinement in the stocks and with 
handcuffs on. I caused the body to be exhumed 
and found the latter still on it. The Illaquadar 



Christ Church (German Mission Church), Ranchi ; 
constructed by the first Missionaries with their own 
hands. 

The hole towards the top of the tower shows a half- 
embedded cannon-ball still existing which was 
.shot by the Sepoy Mutineers in 1857. 

From a photo by Mr, P, Kumar, 
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Non-Christian Kol women. 
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iL-ported the death to have occurred from natural 
causes, and of course had plenty of witnesses to prove 
il. On the other hand, the companions of the deceas- 
ed all declare that he died from ill-usa^e and want of 
food. One thing, however, is clear; tlie deceased 
and his companions were illegalh' detained in the 
stocks for six days, and if the lUaquadar’s report be 
true, the poor creature was laid up for five days with 
fever and a bad cough, and yet he was left to die 
hand-cuffed and with his feet in the stocks; and it 
would appear that the charge on which he was confin- 
ed was a false one. This man was also a Christian.” 

It was not against the Zemindari Police 
alone that the Mundas and Uraons had 
serious grievances. The native judiciary 
of that time, in many instances, betrayed 
an undue partiality to the Hindu landlords. 
Here is an instance that was published 
in November 1856 in a Berlin periodical of 
the name of “Biene”: ' 

“The other day a poor tenant lodged a complaint 
against a Brahmin Zemindar in his court, on account 
of cruel treatment and oppression. The Medical Officer 
being called in as a witness, gave us a descripiion 
of the transaction. As soon as ihe guilty Brahmin 
robber came into the court of his judge to be heard, the 
honest judge rose from his seat, and in the most humble 
position, crouching on all fours before the accused 
Brahmin Zemindar, touched and kissed his feet, saying 
“Thy blessing, my father", and after having received his 
blessing, he put a chair for the accused close to his own, 


whilst the accuser, the Christian tenant, with his 
witnesses, had to stand far off at a distance, being 
treated as if they were the criminals. Fhe crime in 
this instance was too glaring, the medical man gave 
evidence as to the dangerous nature of the wounds 
inflicted, others as to the robberv committed, and the 
Brahmin Zemindar was fined five rupees.* * * • 
Our native Christians had frequently to complain 
before this Native Judge against Brahmin Zemindars, 
but invariably they lost tlieir cases, as was to be expect- 
ed, and this happens in the very same court where 
the English Judges sit, but they do not seem able to 
remedy the evil.”* 

Another source of Irritation to the Mundas 
and Uraons was the system of Begari or 
forced labour which they were made to 
render to their landlords. Of this, the 



A Non-Christian Kol youth. 

From a photo by Mr. P. Kumar. 

Senior Assistant Commissioner in his letter 
of the 15th March, 1859, writes: — 

“If the owners of villages would content themselves 
with merely wltai they are entitled to, there would be 
♦ The translation of the letter is* from the Calcutta 
Review, Vol. XllX, p. 131. In a footnote in the 
article in the Calcutta Review (July 1869), several 
instances of oppression are quoted from a journal 
kept by a Misstonary in 1856. The possibility of such 
a state of things as is revealed in the quotation above 
is, of course, not to be dreamt of in our days. 
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no discontent, but the instances are rare in which 
they do so, and the refusal of tlic ('hristians to render 
more than they arc bound to do, is another cause' of 
their beinpf persecuted Ijy the landholders. In some 
villages I have found that the bhetkeyto, j^iven nomi- 
nally as payment for their labour, has been resumed 
by the ow'iier, who still, liowever, continues to exad 
the labour from hi.s ryots. This difliculty there will 
be no trouble in adjusting, thougli it is quite impossi- 
ble effectually to control the proceedings of tlie land- 
owners, where, as in the case here, their ryots are 
generally so much in their power, that they dare not 
compUiin against them, but as Chrisiianitx' spreads 
and spread itine^'itably will, these tlu' ryots will l>eable 
to assert their own rights. .\iui indeed conversions 
to Chri.stianily, as thi.s ofticial tells us, must in m-my 
instances, be attrilmied to moiixes other than consci- 
entious — in fact, to an expectation of being freed from 
the rapaciou.s aggre.s.sions of their landlords.” 

That such aggressions at this period led 
to several serious riots, we have already 
seen. A serious case took place in 1H59 
at a village called Ghagari, 

It is refreshing to turn from these dismal 
accounts of riots and affrays to the philan- 
thropic efforts of the first two Christian 
Missions to educate and civilize the abori- 
gines of Chotonagpur. We speak of two mis- 
sions instead of one, for in the year 1868, 
there occurred a split in the Cierman Mission 
in consequence of a disagreement between 
the senior German M ssionaries at Ranchi 
and the Home Committee at Berlin, regard- 
ing’the constitution and organisation of the 
Mission. The Home Committee sent out 
a band of younger missionaries from 
Germany ; and the then senior missionaries 


Messrs. F. Batsch, H. Batsch, H. Bohn, 
and Wilhelm Luther Daud Sing^'^ along 
with a large number of Christian converts 
petitioned Bishop Mllman of Calcutta to 
receive them into the Church of England. 
'The Bishop, after due enquiry, granted 
their request and on Sunday, April iq, 
ordained Messers. F. Batsch, H. Batsch 
H. Bohn, and Wilhelm Luther as Deacons 
in the presence of a congregation of 1,100 
persons of whom about 600 received the 
Holy Communion. At the same time 41 
Indians were baptized and 633 were 
confirmed. The four newly ordained 
Deacons were made priests a few years later. 

On the 2i.st of June, 1869, the ^^ey. 
(afterwards 'Khe Right Rev.) J. C. Whitley, 
M. A,, arrived at Ranchi from Delhi, 
where he had been working for seven years, 



I'lu' lueiuori.d pillar and cross marking the spot where 
(he first missionaries pilched there tents in 1845. 

(Photo by Mr. Christopher Kumar.) 

He came here by the orders of the Bishop, 
“to comfort and sustain the German 
Clergy,” as the S. P. G. Report for 1869 
tells us. In 1890, Chotanagpur was formed 
into a separate Diocese under the Right 

* This w'as an Indian R.Tjput Missionary. Ori^t^^in- 
ally of Bondelkliand district, his father Ganeshi Sing 
.settled at village Koiari, 16 miles west of Ranchi. 
When about ii years old, William Luther Daud Sing 
(then know'n as Maninath Sing) joined the Ranchi 
kiiglish school and w'as baptized three years later in 
1854 by Rev. E. Schatch who treated him as a son 
and brought him up. He was married seven years 
later to an Uraon girl named Mariam. His ministerial 
life was passed mainly in Chaibassa where he was 
loved and respected by all. He died on the day of 
Pentecost in the year 1909. 
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tlons of portions of the 
Gospels and the Apos- 
tles by Rev. A. Noltrott 
of the German Mission 
were amongst the ear- 
liest books published in 
the Mundari tongue. 
But the first document 
ever written in the 
Mundari tongue appears 
to have been a Mundari 
Primer written by the 
Rev. Mr. (afterwards 
Dr.) Noltrott as a first 
step towards the edu- 
cation of the Mundas. 
I'his book was printed 
at Benares about the 
year 1871. 

It is mainly to the 
indefatigable exertions 
and wise guidance of 
the Rev. Dr. Noltrott 
who arrived at Ranchi 
from Germany in the 
year 1867, that the 
German Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission- -to 
give it its full name — 
is the great success 
amongst the aborigines 
of Chotanagpur that it 
is at present. And 
similarly the Anglican 
(S. P. G.) Mission owes 
its success amongst the 
same people in a great 
measure to the untir- 
ing zeal and fatherly 
guidance of the late 
Bishop Whitley. By a 
curious coincidence both 


Rev. Mr. Whitley and his Hockey Team. these reverend gentle- 

BythecourtcsyoftheRev, Mr. Whitley. men were born in the 

year 1837, the year 

Rev. J. C. Whitley as its first Bishop. which saw the accession to the throne of 

From his arrival in 186^ till his sudden England of our late beloved and revered 

death in October, 1904, the late Bishop Oueen Victoria. 

Whitley remained the life and soul of We shall now proceed to give a short 

the S. P. G. Mission in Chotanagpur. He account of the splendid work done by the 

learnt the language of the Mundas, compiled two Missions amongst the Mundas, Uraons 

the first Mundari Grammar written in and Khariasof Chotanagpur. From the very 

English, and translated portion of the New beginning of their existence, schools were 

Testament and Prayer Book into the Mundari established by the Missions to educate 

tongue. These works as also the transla- boys and girls. The German Mission 
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work as this, the German 
Mission School at Ranchi, 
the civilisation of the West 
really justifies itself in the 
East.” 

Besides the Hi^h 
English School with its 
179 pupils, the German 
hiission has within 
Chotanagpur 26 board- 
ing schools with 1974 
pupils including 626 
girls. Of these boarding 
schools, four, namely 
those at Lohardaga, 
Govindpur,Koronjo*and 
'I'akarma, teach up to 
the Middle Vernacular 
English Standard. Be- 
sides these, the Mission 


Mundas and Uraon Girls of the English Mission School .practising diill. twelve Kinder- 

By the courtesy of the Rev. Mr. Whitley. garten Schools with 

423 children. Of vll- 

School at Ranchi, which originally taught lage schools in the Chotanagpur Mis- 
up to the Primary Standard, was raised sion there are at present 175 with 
to the Middle Vernacular Standard in 1884, 3229 pupils including 462 girls. 'I'he 
and to the Matriculation Standard in teaching-staff of these villa£?e schools are 


January, 1896, From their commencement 
this School as well as the German Mission 
Girls’ School haye been entirely boarding 
schools. The substantial and spacious 
building in which the Boys’ School is held 
was built forty-three years ago — “a solid 
testimony,” as Mr. J. A. Cunningham, 
Inspector of schools in Chotanagpur 
writes, — “to the wise fore-thought of those 
pioneers in education”. Of this School 
Mr. Cunningham writes : — 

“Since coming to Chotanagpur I have been 
in search of a helpful standard by which I might 
lest the quality of work being done in its schools and 
I think I have found sucn a stand ird-guage this 
morning at the German Elvangelical Lutheran High 
School. (In name only would it seem capable of 
profitable pruning). In almost every really essential 
respect I am satisfied that it may serve as an excellent 
'model* school towards which others may with 

advantage aspire All the boys* seemed to be the 

very picture of health and happiness. Their choir 
entertained me in a way that I have Jiot been 
entertained for a very long time and which I shall 
not easily forget. Altogether 1 am impressed with 
the school as a master-piece of educational or- 
ganisation, and only those who have attempted such 
organisation in India can appreciate in some small 
degree, what that means — in India. In such a 

• Rd'ers to Uraon and Munda boys in the Board- 
ing House of the School. 


all Christian converts of the Mission. For 
preparing teachers for this large number of 
village schools, the Mission maintains at its 
head-quarters in Ranchi, a Normal I raining 
School. I'o qualify aboriginal students for 
Missionary work, the Mission opened as 
early as 1867 a I heological Seminary at 
Ranchi. In lhe»year 1907, a Girls’ Training 
School was opened in which aboriginal girls 
qualify themselves for employment as 
teachers in the girls’ schools at the various 
mission stations and elsewhere. In the 
year 1905 two aboriginal girls were sent by 
the Mission to Kallmpong for learning lace- 
work, and on their return in 1906, the 
German Mission Lace School was opened 
at Ranchi. In this school about thirty 
aboriginal Christian girls are now receiving 
practical instruction in iace-making. 
Besides the large number of village churches, 
the Mission has 36 associations for Young 
Christian Men an<. two for Young Christian 
Women, and known respectively asY. C. M.’s 
and Y. C. W.’s. Ever since 1873, the German 
Mission has a stone Lithographic Press of 
its own at Ranchi. In the year 1882, 
however, a Printing Press was established, 
and this is at present the best of its kind in 
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Ranchi. There is also a Book-binding 
establishment attached to the Press. As 
early as the year 1877, a fortnightly journal 
in Hindi, styled the Ghar-Bandhu^ was 
started which still continues to supply 
Mission news and general information and 
instruction to the Christian converts of the 
Mi'^sion. Numerous religious and educational 
books in Mundari, Uraon, and Hindi have 
been published by the Mission since its 
establishment. In the year 1908, 45, 135 
copies of religious books in the Hindis 
Mundari and Uraon languages were printed 
by the Ranchi German Mission Press, and as 
many as 11,564 copies of books bound in the 
Mission Book bindery. Under the auspices 
of the Calcutta Bible and Tract Society, 
Dr. Noltrott brought out several years ago a 
translation of the New Testament, and his 
voluminous translation of the Old Testament 
has just been published by the same Society. 

Amidst all its multifarious activities, the 
German Mission has not neglected the 
sacred work of relieving the sick. The 
German Mission Hospital and Dispensary 
at Ranchi was built about the year 1890. 
Here medicines are distributed gratis to 
Christians as well as non-Christians. At 
this hospital alone 4.220 cases were treated 
during the year 1908, and at the German 
Mission Hospital at Lohardaga 1918 cases 
during the same year. The total number 
of men, women and children who received 
medicines during 1908 from the different 
hospitals appertaining to the Chotanagpur 
German Mission amounted to 19,004. An 
Asylum for Lepers was started at Purulia 
in the year 1887 by the Rev. Mr. Wuffmann. 
and, three years later, in the year ^890, 
another Leper Asylum was opened at 
Lohardaga in the Ranchi District by the 
Rev. F. Hahn. The former i.s the biggest 
institution of its kind in India, and main- 
tains about 600 lepers as indoor patients. 
Both of these Leper Asylums are mainly 
supported by the Edinburgh Society for 
Lepers in the East. In September 1907, 
the Rev. E. Muller started Co-operative 
Credit Banks in the Ranchi District for the 
amelioration of the material condition of 
the Christian converts of the Mission, and 
under the able supervision of the Rev. P. 
Wagner, a Co-operative Bank has been 
since organised at every mission station in 
the Division. 
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Besides the three old Mission stations at 
Ranchi, Lohardaga, and Govindpur, there 
are now Mission stations at Burju (establish- 
ed in 1869), at Govindpur (1870), Takarma 
(1873), Chainpur (1892), Khuntitoli (1895), 
Gumla (1895), Kinkel (1899), Tamar (1901), 
Koronjo (1903), — all within the Ranchi 
District. Outside the District, the German 
Mission has stations at Hazaribagh (1853), 
Purulia f 1863), Chaibassa (18^) Porahat 
(1867', Chakradhurpur (1893), Rajgangpur 
(1900) Karimatti (1902), and Jharsaguda 
(1904). Of the European working staff of the 
Mission, there are in the Ranchi District 
alone, 22 ordained missionaries and 3 un- 
ordained missionaries, 4 single-women 
missionaries, besides 18 married ladies 
(wives of missionaries) who are all engaged 
in mission-work of some kind or other. 
Besides these, as many as 797 native con- 
verts, mostly Mundas and Uraons, were 
employed in Mission work during the year 
1909. An idea of the results of the educa- 
tional efforts of the German Mission may 
be gathered from the following statistics 
for the year 1909. During that year 
Christian converts of the Chotanagpur 
German Mission educated in the mission 
schools were employed as follows : — Native 
Pastors 34, catechists 447, colporteurs and 
Bible women 36, Pandits and Boarding 
School Masters 87, Female Teachers and 
Kindergarten Teachers 24, Doctors and 
Compounders 7, Trained Nurses 2, Govern- 
ment Servants 209 (including one Uraon 
Sub-Deputy Collector and one Munda Sub- 
Registrar), Clerks and Sub-overseers in 
Municipal offices 9, Railway employees 37, 
and skilled artisans no. Besides these, 
there were, in the year 1909, fifteen abori- 
ginal candidates for the Ministry. The 
total number of baptized converts of the 
Mission w-as 74,626 at the end of the year 
1909. Of this number, as many as 55,650 
belonged to the Ranchi District, besides a 
large number of Uraon and Munda Chris- 
tians working in the Duars and in Assam 
as coolies. It is quite a remarkable fact 
that in a single year (^1909), the contribu- 
tions made by the Indian converts of the 
Mission towards mission expenses amount- 
ed to Rs. 24,440. 

We now come to the good work done 
and doing by the English Mission of Chota- 
nagpur under the auspices of the Society 
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for the Propagation of the Gospels. The 
construction of the fine cathedral known 
as the St. Paul’s Cathedral (popularly 
called the English Church') was taken in 
hand in the year 1869, but it was not 
completed and consecrated till the year 
1873. The same vear witnessed the ordina- 
tion of three Mundas the first of their race 
as Deacons. They were named Markas 
Hembo, Prabhu Sahay Bodra, and Ama- 
nasius d'uti. At the same time M. Kach- 
chap, the first Uraon Deacon, was also 
ordained. One after another School-houses 
and other Mission buildings were erected in 
the town of Ranchi and in the interior of 
the District, till at the present moment the 
Missiotv has altogether 15 pucca masonry 
churches and loi kachcha chapels within 
the Diocese. The number of clergy now 
amount to 35, of whom 14 are Europeans 
and 21 Indians mostly Mundas and Uraons. 
Of the 21 Indian clergy, 14 are priests and 7 
deacons. It is worthy of note that the Indian 
Ministry are remunerated partly from the 
Native Pastorate Endowment Fund and 
partly from the offerings of the congregations, 
no contribution whatsoever being received 
for the purpose from Mission Funds. During 
the year 1^09 alone, a sum of Rs. 3,642 was 
raised by the Indian (mostly aboriginal) 
congregation alone for Church purposes, 
including Rs. 1577 towards the support of 
their clergy, d he Pastors are assisted in 
their work by preachers {prncharaks). At 
the end of the year 1909, there were 132 
Christian and 26 non-Christian teachers, 
56 Christian mistresses of schools, 108 
Readers^ and 9 Bible women, working in 
this .Mission amongst aboriginal Christians 
scattered over no less than seven hundred 
villages in the Division. The Anglican 
(S. P. G.) Mission Schools of all sorts number 
ri8 with 4248 pupils, about 2,000 of whom 
are non-Chnstians, and 979 are girls of 
whom 300 a-e non-Christlans.’t' At the head 
of the Anglican Mission Schools stands the 
St. Paul’s High School at Ranchi with its 
400 pupils including 184 boarders. This 
Institution was raised from a Middle Verna- 
cular School to the Matriculation Standard 
only two years ago. In the very first year 
of Its affiliation to the Calcutta University, 

^ * I he number of pupils in the English Mission 
Schools was 865 in the year 1880, 1209 in 1890, and 
2153 in 1900. 


this school sent up for the University 
Examination six candidates all of whom 
successfully matriculated. As early as 1878, 
a Theological class was added to the school, 
with the Rev. Oscar Flex and the Rev. 
Roger Dutt as tutors. The Boys’ Middle 
Vernacular School at Murhu with its 74 
boarders and 58 day-scholars is doing excel- 
lent work amongst the Mundas. Nor has 
female education been without its due 
share of attention. The h'nglish Mission 
Girls’ School at Ranchi, with its 282 pupils 
including 125 boarders, is an excellent insti- 
tution and is under the able management 
of an F)uropean Fady Missionary. It 
prepares girls, Christian as welt as 
non-Christian, for the upper and lower 
Primary Scholarship Examinations, To- 
wards the end of the year 1908, a Lace school 
was opened for voiing women and gbls who 
number over twenty at present. A Female 
Normal Training Class was opened In the 
year 1909 to prepare female Teachers for 
girls’ schools. A nice masonry building has 
been recently constructed at Ranchi to 
house the Lace School and the Female 
Normal Training Class. Besides secular 
and relig ous training physical training is 
imparted to the girls and young women i)v 
regiilar drills and by various ga mes, notably 
the “Basket Ball”. It Is worthy of note 
that there is a girl’s Debating Society in 
connection with the Female Normal Class 
Besides the Ranchi schools, the Lnglisli 
Mission maintains fourteen day schools 
for girls within the Diocese, the 
majority of them being however within the 
Hazarlbag District. Besiiles these there are 
64 mixed schools in which boys as well as 
girls receive education. Of these over 50 
are in the Ranchi District alone. In the 
matter of female education, it may be noteii, 
the Munda is extremely conservative. 
“What is the use of a girl learning to reaii 
and write,” — Says he, “when she will only 
have to mind her husband’s hearth ?” AihI 
thus out of some 2500 Christian Munda girl'" 
of the Mission hardly more than j6o are 
attending the English Mission Schools. 
Within a mile of the Ranchi Railway 
Station. Miss F. E, Whipham a Zenana 
Missionary of the Anglican Mission, who 
well known to the Ranchi Bengali Commu- 
nity for her former excellent educational 
labours in the zenanas, opened a few years 
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a^o a clay school which has now developed 
into two, one for boys and another for girls. 
These schools are doing excellent work 
among the non-Christian boys and girls of 
the essentially Hindu village of Chutia. As 
in the Ranchi and Chaibassa Boarding 
Schools, the pupils of the village Hoarding 
Schools too have regular daily services in 
Church and live amid healthy Christian 
surroundings. Side by side with intel- 
lectual culture and religious training, 
physical development is encouraged by 
regular games of football and hockey. 
More than once the Ranchi English Bov’s 
Hocjjey Team won Hockey Challenge Cups 
at Ranchi as well as at Calcutta. In the 
year 1895, a Blind School was started in 
connection with the English Missions by 
Mrs. O'Connor, In this school blind men 
are trained in industrial work in cane and 
bamboo, and blind women are taught mat- 
making. Reading and writing are also 
taught on the Brail lie system. A quarterly 
journal called the Chotanagpur Diocesan 
Paper is regularly published in English, 
The English Missi(^n, like the German 
Mission, has a Hospital and Dispensary 
whose ministrations are extended not only 
to Christians but to non-Christians as well. 
The English Mission Hospital and Dispen- 
sary at Murhii under the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, 
in the very heart of the Munda country, is 
numerously resorted to not only by the 
mission converts but by non-Christian 
Mundas as well as by Hindus and Mahonie- 
dans all around. In 1909, a? many as 
2,960 patients were treated and 99 surgical 
operations made. 

And in this connection we must not omit 
to mention Miss Ingle’s Home for Orphans 
at Ranchi. Although a Mission Institution, 
it is now supported mainly, if not .solely, 
by Miss Ingle from her own private funds. 
Last, but not least, is the good work that 
is being done by the Village Co-operative 
Banks opened by the Mission chiefly amongst 
the Uraons. Of the many philanthrophic 
activities of the Christian Missions of 
Chotanagpur, there is none which is more 
highly appreciated by the people than 
these Banks, which, besides their great 
educative value, are calculated to save an 
unthrifty people from the unrelenting clutches 
of the notoriously usurious Chotanagpur 
Sahu. In the matter of Co-operative Credit 


Banks, the extensive organisation of the 
Chotanagpur Roman Catholic Mission is 
unique in India. We shall describe that 
noble institution in detail in our account of 
that Mission in a subsequent article. 

The E'nglish (S.P.G.) Mission Stations in 
Chotanagpur at present number 23, and 
are located at I^anchi, Maranghada, Murhu, 
Ramtoliya, Kander, Biru, Bargari, Phataya- 
loli, Dorma,, Soparom, Jargo, Chaibassa, 
Katbari, Purulia, Hazaribagh and Chitar- 
pur. I'he number of Chri.stians of the 
Mission rose from 5733 baptized converts 
and 1900 communicants in 1H70, to 11,000 
baptised converts and 4,700 communicants 
in 1880. T'he number rose to 12500 baptized 
converts and 6,000 communicants in 1890, 
and to 14,000 baptized converts and 6,564 
communicants in 1900. At the end of the 
year 1909, the number of baptized converts 
of the Anglican Mission was 18,117 
communicants 8349. 

i'he month of January 1892 witnessed the 
arrival in Chotanagpur of another mission 
known as the Dublin University Mission. 
Its centre has l:»ccn from the very beginning 
in the picturesque town of Hazaribagh 
and to that District they confined their 
ministrations up till the year 1900. In 190T, 
at the invitation of the late Bishop 
Whitlev, the work of the Dublin University 
Mission was extended to Ranchi, the 
Englishes. P. G. Mission having placed 
the Dublin missionaries chiefly in charge of 
the medical and educational work of the 
Ranchi centre. About two years ago, 
however, the Dublin Mission found it 
necessary to withdraw their missionaries 
back to Hazaribagh. The Bishop of 
Chotanagpur is the ecclesiastical head of 
the Dublin University Mission of Hazaribagh 
as of the S. P. (L Mission, which has its 
chief centre at Ranchi. The present Bishop 
of Chotanagpur is the Right Rev. Foss 
Westcott, M.A. 

We have now finished our brief account 
of the w'ork of the Protestant Missions of 
the Ranchi District. In Mundari and Uraon 
villages of the Ranchi District, the most 
careless observer can tell the house of a 
Christian convert from that of his non- 
Christian fellow tribesmen by the much 
better cleanliness of the Christian’s house 
and the general neatness and orderliness 
of everything about it. The contrast 
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illustrated by the various pictures given in 
this and previous numbers of this Review, 
of Munda and Uraon Christian men and 
women, aboriginal Christian boys and girls 
on the one hand, and, on the other, of non- 
Christian Mundas and Uraons at their feasts 
and elsewhere, will, we hope, help the 


reader towards an appreciation of the 
brilliant achievements of the Christian 
Missions in their noble work of civilising 
and educating the aborigines of 
Chotanagpur. 

Sarat Chandra Ray. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF INDIAN HISTORY 

{From the Bengali of Ravindra Nath Tagore.) 


T he history of India that we read and 
commit to the memory for our exa- 
minations is only the story of a night- 
mare that troubled us in India’s dark night. 
Diverse races coming from diverse regions, 
fight and slaughter, strife for the throne 
between father and son, brother and 
brother, one race retiring and another 
lifting up its head we know not whence,— 
Pathans and Mughals, Portuguese, French 
and English, - all these have combined 
to make the dream more and more 
complex. 

But we shall fail to see the true India 
if we look at her through this blood-red 
shifting scene of dreamland. The current 
histories do not tell us where the people of 
India were all this time. Indeed, they 
leave the impression that there was no 
Indian people, and that the only human 
beings in the country were those who 
fought and slew each other. 

No, not even in those dark days was 
this strife and bloodshed the sole event of 
Indian life. The storm may roar its loudest, 
but we cannot admit that on a stormy day 
the tempest is the chief event. Even on 
such a day the course of birth and death, 
joy and sorrow, that moves through each 
home of the village under the dust-veiled 
sky is the chief incident for man, however 
much it may be concealed by the weather. 
But to a foreign traveller this storm is the 
most noticeable affair, everything else is 
hidden from him by the clouds of dust, 
because he is not within our ' house but 
outside it. Hence it is that the histories of 
India written by foreigners tell us only of 
this dust, this storm, and not of our home. 
They make the reader imagine that no such 


thing as India existed in those days; only 
the loud-roaring whirlwind of Pathans 
and Mughals was sweeping round and 
round from north to south and west to 
east, lifting up a streamer of dry leaves in 
the sky ! 

But there \vas a real India in those days, 
just as there w’ere foreign countries. For 
if it were not so, who gave birth to Kabir 
and Nanak, Chaitanya and Tukaram, 
amidst all this tumult? In those days we 
had Delhi and Agra no doubt, but we had 
Benares and Navadwip too. History has 
not recorded the stream of life that was 
then ^coursing through the true India, the 
activity that was surging up, the social 
changes that were establishing themselves. 
But it is with this India, ignored by the 
modern school histories, that we are con- 
cerned. Our hearts become homeless when 
we lose the historical thread of that con- 
tinuity stretching through long centuries. 
We are not exotics, we are not useless 
weeds in India ; through many hundred 
centuries we have twined our roots round 
her vital core. But, alas ! such are the 
histories taught in our schools that it is 
this very fact that our children forget. 
They think as if they were nobodies in 
India, and that the fighting immigrants 
were her only people ! 

Whence can we draw our vital spirit if 
we consider our connection with our country 
as so very slight ? In such circumstances 
we feel no hesitation in placing any foreign 
land in the seat of our Home, we cannot 
feel a deadly shame in any disgrace done 
to India. We admit complacently that we 
had nothing before, and that we must 
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oorrow from foreign lands all our food and 
garment, manners and customs. 

In happier lands, the people can find the 
eternal spirit of their country in its history ; 
from boyhood they come to know their 
country through its history. Our case is 
just the other way. Indian hist ary has 
concealed the true India. The narrative of 
our history from the invasion of Mahmud 
of Ghazni to Lord Curzon’s outbursts of 
Imperialistic pride, is only a variegated 
mist so far as India is concerned. It does 
not help us to realise our true country, it 
only veils our gaze. It throws its false light 
in such a way that the side which truly 
represents our country is darkened to us. 
Amidst that darkness the jewels of dancing 
girls glitter under the candelabra of the 
Nawab’s pleasure-pavilllon, the ruddy froth 
mantling the Badshah’s wine cup suggests 
the flashing sleepless red eyes of Intoxication ; 
amidst that darkness our ancient temples 
hide their heads, while the richly carved 
marble domes of the mausol'^ums of 
favourite Sultanas aspire to kiss the starry 
vault. Amidst that darkness the tramp of 
cavalry, the bellowing of elephants, the 
clash of arms, the white billows of long rows 
of tents, the sheen of cloth of gold, the 
bubble-like stone domes of mosques, the 
mystery and silence of harems guarded by 
eunuchs,- - all these, with their varied sounds, 
colours and sentiments, create a magic 
world, which we miscall the history of 
India. This history has, as it were, slipped 
the true holy book of India within a volume 
of the marvellous Arabian Nights’ 1 ales. 
Our boys learn by rote every line of this 
Arabian Nights, but none opens the sacred 
volume of India’s inner history. 

Later, in the night of cataclysm when 
the Mughal Empire was in its death gasp, 
the vultures assembled from afar in the 
funeral heath, began their mutual squabble, 
deception and intrigue. Can we call that 
the history of India? In the next age we 
have the British administration regularly 
divided 'into periods of five years each, like 
the squares of a chess-board. Here the 
true India grows even smaller. Nay more, 
the India of this period differs from a chess- 
board in this that while the ordinary 
chequers are alternately black and white, on 
this historical chess-board fully fifteen parts 
out of sixteen are coloured white. It is as 


if we were bartering away our food stuffs 
for good government, good justice, good 
education, in some gigantic Whiteaway 
Laidlaw & Co.’s firm, while all other shops 
were closed. In this huge administrative 
workshop everything from justice to com- 
merce may be ‘good’ ; but our India 
occupies only an insignificant corner of 
its clerical department. 

We must, at the outset, discard the false 
notion that history must be cast in the 
same mould in all countries. One who has 
read the life of Rothschild will, on coming 
to the life of Christ, call for His account 
books and office diary, and if these are 
not forthcoming he will turn up his nose 
and say, “A biography forsooth ! of a man 
who was not worth a penny in the world !* 
.Similarly, most critics, when they fail to 
get from India’s political archives any 
genealogical tree or despatches of battle, 
despair of being able to construct India’s 
history, and complain, “How could a coun- 
try have a history when it had no politics?” 
But we must liken such critics to the man 
who looks out for brinjals in a rice-field 
and when he fails to get them, in disgust 
despises the rice as no grain at all } He is truly 
wise who knows that all fields do not grow 
the same crop, but looks out for a grain in 
its proper soil. 

If we examine Christ’s account books we 
may despise Him, but when we look at 
another side of His life, all documents and 
account books sink into nothingness. Simi- 
larly, India’s lack of political development 
becomes a negligible matter when she is 
regarded from another and special point of 
view. It is because we have never looked 
at India in her own special aspect, that we 
have from our very boyhood made her small, 
and dwarfed ourselves in consequence. An 
English boy knows that his forefathers 
won many victories, annexed many lands, 
and established a world-wide commerce; 
so, he too longs to win glory in war, trade, 
and empire. We, on the other hand, know 
that our ancestors did not conquer lands 
nor extend their commerce, — and the object 
of the current Indian histories is to teach 
this lesson omly ! We are not told what our 
ancestors did and so we have no ideal of 
what we ourselves should do. The neces- 
sary consequence of this teaching is that we 
ape other nations. 
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Who is to blame for this state of things? 
The method in which we are taught from 
our childhood dissociates us every day from 
our country, till at last we cherish a feeling 
of repulsion from her. 

At times our educated men ask in a sort 
of utter perplexity, “What is it that you 
call our country ? What is its peculiar 
spirit? Wherein lies that spirit? And where- 
in did it lie in the pcist ?“ We have no 
ready answer to the question, because the 
matter is so delicate and yet so comprehen- 
sive that it cannot be explained by a mere 
appeal to reason. 

The English and the French, in fact every 
nation, fail to express in one word what 
the peculiar spirit of their country is, or 
where the true heart of their homeland 
resides. Like the life that animates our 
body, this national spirit is a manifest 
reality and yet inexpressible in terms and 
concepts. From our very childhood it 
enters into our knowledge, our love, our 
imagination, by a hundred unseen paths, 
in a hundred different forms. Its marvellous 
power moulds us secretly, keeps up the 
continuity between cur past and present ; — 
it is the link that ties us together in a 
community and prevents us from becoming 
unconnected atoms. How can we express to 
the sceptic inquirer this marvellous, active, 
secret and primeval force, by means of a 
few terms of language ? 

We can give a clear answer to the question, 
^What is India's chief mission in the world ?' 
and the history of India will bear out that 
answer. We see that throughout the ages 
India’s only endeavour has been to establish 
harmony amidst differences, to incline 
various roads to the same goal, to make us 
realise the One in the midst of the many 
with an undoubting inner conviction ; not 
to do away with outward differences, and 
yet to attain to the deeper oneness that 
underlies all such differences. 

It is quite natural for India to realise this 
inner harmon}^ and to try to spread it to 
the uttermost. This spirit has in all ages 
made her indifferent to political greatness, 
because the root of such greatness is 
discord. Unless we keenly feel foreign 
nations to be absolutely alien to us, we 
cannot regard extension of empire as the 
supreme end of our life. The endeavour 
to assert ourselves against others is the basis 


of political progress, while the attempt to 
unite ourselves socially with others, and to 
establish harmony amidst the diverse and 
conflicting interests of our people, is the 
foundation of moral and social advance- 
ment. The union that European civilisation 
has sought is based on conflict, while the 
union adopted by India is founded on 
reconciliation. The real element of con- 
flict lying hidden in the political union of 
a European nation can, no doubt, keep that 
nation apart from other nations, but it 
cannot create harmony among its own 
members. I herefore, a spirit of separation 
and conflict between man and man, bet\^ecn 
king and subject, the rich and the poor, is 
ever kept alive there. It is not the case in 
Europe that all classes do. their respective 
legitimate functions and thus by their 
collective efforts maintain the social organi- 
sation. On the contrary, they are mutually 
antagonistic ; every class is always on the 
alert to prevent others from growing 
stronger. In such a society, where the 
members arc Incessantly jostling one 
another, the social forces cannot be har- 
monised. In such a society mere majority 
by count of head comes in time to be 
considered as a higher principle than merit, 
the piled up riches of traders overpowers 
the treasure of householders. Thus the 
social harmony is destroyed and the State 
is driven to make law after law to hold 
together, somehow or other, all these dis- 
cordant elements of society. Such a result 
is inevitable, because if you sow conflict 
you must reap conflict, never mind how 
luxuriant and many-leaved your plant may 
look. 

India has tried to reconcile things that 
are naturally alien to each other. Where 
there is true diversity, each member must be 
assigned its proper place, each must be 
restrained, before harmony among them is 
possible. It is not by a stroke of legislation 
that we can create unity amidst diversity. 
I'he only way to establish a connection 
between things that are naturally foreign 
to each other is to a.ssign a separate place 
to each. If two foreign elements are united 
by force, they are sure to be one day parted 
by force and to produce a convulsion in the 
course of parting. India knew this secret 
of the art of harmonising. The French 
Revolution presumptuously tried to wash out 
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all human differences with blood, by 

force ; but the result has been just the reverse. 
In Europe the conflict between king and 
people, capital and labour, is daily growing 
bitterer. India, too, aimed at drawing 
together all classes by one string, but she 
followed a different method. She set limits 
to and fenced off all the rival conflicting 
forces of society and thus made the social 
organism one and capable of doing its 
complex functions. She prevented these 
forces from constantly trying to go beyond 
their respective spheres and thereby keeping 
alive discord and disorder. Europe has 
directed all her social forces to the path of 
mutual competition, and thus made them 
ever militant, but at the same time she has 
rendered her religion, business and home 
ever-revolving, turbid and wild. Not so India. 
Her aim was to find out the real points of 
union, to effect harmony, to give to each 
the opportunity of achieving full develop- 
ment and self-realisation in an atmosphere 
of peace and repose. 

God has attracted diverse races to India 
from a very remote past. India has had 
opportunities of developing that peculiar 
force with which the Indo-Aryans were 
endowed. She has ever been building, out 
of diverse materials, the foundations <^f that 
civilisation of harmony which is the highest 
type of human civilisation. She has 
expelled none as an alien, none as a non- 
Aryan, none as heterogeneous to the body 
social. She has admitted all and assimilat- 
ed all. For preserving her individuality 
after the admission of so many elements 
from outside, she had to impose on them her 
own laws, her own system ; she could not 
leave them to prey upon one another like 
wild beasts, let loose in the arena of a 
Roman amphitheatre. After making each 
of them a separate entity by means of proper 
regulation, she united them by means of 
a root principle. I hese elements came 
from various countries, but the system 
and root principle imposed on them were 
India’s and India's alone. Europe tries 
to secure social safety by shutting out or 
exterminating aliens, as is proved today 
by the policy of America, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa. The reason 
of it is that the spirit of a properly regulated 
order is wanting in European society; — it 
has not yet learnt how to assign to its 


different members their proper places, so 
that the limbs of the body social have 
become burdensome outgrowths on it. 
How, then, can such a society harbour 
within itself aliens? A household in which 
the very kinsmen are ready to disturb its 
peace, does not wish to give shelter to 
strangers. Foreign elements can be most 
easily assimilated by a society that has 
order, rules of harmony, and a separate 
sphere and function for each class. I here 
are only two ways of dealing with aliens : 
either you must expel and exterminate them 
and so preserve your own society and 
civilisation ; or you must control them by 
your own laws and thus plant them in a 
world of well-regulated order. Europe, by 
adopting the former policy, is ever in 
conflict with the rest of the universe. India, 
by following the latter course, is gradually 
attempting to make all aliens her own 
people. If we believe in spiritual laws, if 
we accept spirituality as the highest ideal 
of human civilisation, then we must give 
the palm to the Indian method. 

Genius is needed in assimilating alien 
peoples, (ienius alone knows the spell by 
which to enter into the hearts of others and 
to make others fully one with ourselves. 
India has displayed this genius. She has 
freely spread her influeiice over the hearts 
of alien races and as freely borrowed 
institutiems and l-a liefs from tliem. What 
foreigners call polytheism had no terror or 
disgust for India. She has accepted hideous 
looking deities from the non-.Aryan savage 
tribes, but infused them vvdth her own 
spirit. Even through such gods she has 
given expression to her spiritual ideas. She 
has rejected nothing, while everything that 
she has accepted she has made her o\^ n. 

This establishment of harmony and order 
IS manifest not only in our social structure 
but also in our religious system. The 
attempt of the Gita to perfectly reconcile 
Knowledge, Faith and Deed, is peculiarly 
Indian. The word ‘Religion’ as used by 
Europe cannot be translated into any 
Indian tongue, because the spirit of India 
opposes any analysis of Dharnia into its 
intellectual components. Our Dharma is a 
totality,-- the totality of our reasoned 
convictions, our beliefs and our practices, 
this world and the next, all summed 
together. India has not split up her Dharma 
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by setting apart one side of it for practical 
and the other for ornamental purposes. The 
life that pervades our arm or leg, head or 
stomach, is one and not many ; similarly, 
India has not allowed anv resolution of our 
Dharma into ‘the religion of belief’, ‘the 
religion of conduct’, ‘the religion of Sunday’, 
‘the religion of week days’, ‘the religion of 
the Church,’ and ‘the religion of the home’! 
Dharma in India is religion for the whole 
of society, - its roots reach deep under 
ground, but its top touches the heavens; 
and India has not contemplated the top 
apart from the root, - she has looked on 
religion as embracing the earth and heaven 
alike, overspreading the whole life of man, 
like a gigantic Banyan tree. 

Indian history proves this fact that in 


the civilised world India stands forth as the 
example of how the many can be harmo- 
nised into one. To realise the One in the 
universe and also in our own inner nature, 
to set up that One amidst diversity, to dis- 
cover it by means of knowledge, to 
establish it by means of action, to per- 
ceive it by means of love, and to preach it 
bv means of conduct, —f/iis is the work that 
India has been doing in spite of many 
obstacles and calamitle'^, in ill success and 
good fortune alike. When our historical 
studies will make us realise this eternal 
Spirit of India, then and then only will the 
severance between our past and our present 
cease to be. 

S. D. Varma. 


ALLAHABAD 


T he holy city of Prayag, better known 
by its later name of Allahabad, comes 
into unusual prominence before the 
Indian public during this month and the 
following month on account of the 
numerous public functions of which it will 
be the scene during the next few weeks. 
First amongst these is the opening of the 
great Industrial Exhibition which is being 
widely advertised as the first show of the 
century and which is expected to attract to 
the city of the confluence of two of the 
greatest of the Himalayan streams, many 
distinguished visitors from all parts of the 
civilized world. The varied functions in 
connection with the Exhibition would keep 
Allahabad prominently in evidence before 
the Indian public for many weeks to come 
but the one event on which public interest 
will be centred and for which all classes of 
the people are entertaining highly-raised 
expectations is the first aviation meeting of 
the East which is to come off between the 
28th December and the third of January 
and where there will be a display of aero- 
planes in actual working order, engaged in 
navigating the subtle element that enve- 
lopes the earth on all sides, under the 
guidance of experienced masters of that art. 


The sittings of the Indian National Congress 
under the presidency of that accomplished 
politician and that tried friend of India, Sir 
Willian Wedderburn, on the historic plain 
facing Akbar’s fort are likelv to form a great 
attraction to the educated community all 
over India who are not emploved in 
government service. The All-India Moslem 
league has decided to have its meetings at 
Allahab.ad in supercession of its previous 
plans and the Industrial Conference, the 
Social Conference, the All-India Temperance 
Conference as well as other bodies have fixed - 
their annual sittings too in the city of 
Allahabad. It is therefore expected that 
Allahabad would be unusually crowded 
during the latter half of December and the 
first half of January and those who would 
not be able to come to that city for one 
reason or another would watch the proceed- 
ings of its many public functions and read the 
accounts of its manv interesting events with 
attention. It would not therefore be out 
of place to place at the disposal of our 
readers an account of Allahabad as it is 
with some reference to its past history and 
traditions along with such information as 
is likely to be useful to the new-comer who 
will now set his foot for the first time on 
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Sir William Wedderburn. 


a site which has been the habitation of man 
ever since the dawn of human civilization. 

'fhe citizens of Allahabad are proud to 
belong to no mean city. fhe site on which 
their city stands has been in the occupa- 
tion of a civilized race long before the 
first faint beginnings of authentic history. 
While its contemporaries in the pre-historic 
age are now gone for ever, while Antioch 
and Nineveh, Babylon and Carthage, 
Thebes and Memphis have perished to rise 
no more, the Prayag of the ancient Hindu 
books stands like the Indraprastha of the 
Mahabharat where it did five thousand 
years ago with the additional qualification 
that it is daily increasing in size, population 
and political importance and daily progres- 
sing in intellectual and material prosperity. 

The first mention that we have of Prayag 
is in the Ramayana where we are told that 
it was here that Bharat followed his wander- 
ing brothers Rarna and Lakshmana bound 
for the south at the hermitage of Rishi 
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Bharadwaja which we are told then over- 
looked the confluence of the Ganges and 
the Jumna and unsuccessfully tried to induce 
them to return to Ayodhya. Prayag 
figures largely in the Puranas which books 
give it for the first time its sacred and 
sacerdotal character. 'I'he meeting of the 
sacred waters at Prayag has been described 
by the immortal Kalidas, the greatest poet 
of the East, who sings of that irregular 
dividing line which always divides the 
clear blue stream of the Jumna from the 
turbid and muddy channel of the Ganges, 
in one of his popular dramas which begins 
with a scene in the palace at Prayag, which 
it appears was always the seat of a Hindu 
kingdom. There are no authentic accounts 
of the period when Prayag belonged to the 
kingdom of Panchala which at one time 
included the whole of the tract between 
the Jumna and the Sutlej. The kingdom 
of Kausambi which was founded by the 
branch of the Pandava dynasty is supposed 
to have had its capital in a small village 
of that name in the Allahabad District 
which still exists on the banks of the Jumna 
a few miles higher up from Allahabad. This 
kingdom passed into the hands of the 
Buddhists and the city of Kausambi occu- 
pies a prominent place in the accounts of 
their travels given by the Chinese travellers 
F'a Hian and Hiouen Tsang, who visited 
India in the fifth and seventh centuries of 
the Christian era respectively. It is gene- 
rally believed that the pillar of Asoka 
which is now to be found within the 
fort at Allahabad was originally erected 
at Kausambi when Prayag and its neigh- 
bourhood belonged to the Buddhist king- 
dom of Pataliputra and removed from 
there in later times when that city was 
merely a mass of ruins. There is reason to 
believe that Prayag formed a part of the 
kingdom of Kanauj for some centuries and 
the Raja of Mandah who owns extensive 
estates in the southern portion of the 
Allahabad District claims his descent from 
the famous Jaichand of Kanauj who after his 
defeat by Mahomed Ghori is alleged to 
have taken up his residence in the hilly 
regions south of Allahabad. Hiouen Tsang 
describes Prayag as a great city of the idola- 
trous, thereby plainly implying that Brahmi- 
nical ascendancy had been regained by the 
time of his visit. Prayag continued to be 
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part of the dominions of the Pathan and 
the Mogul after the Mahomedan conquest 
of India but none of ^he ^ow-reigns of Delhi 
paid any particular attention to Prayag 
prior to the days of Akbar the Great. That 
far-famed monarch built his sandstone 
fortress which still arrests the attention of 
the traveller as he makes his entrance to 
the holy city of Prayag by the bridge over 
the Jumna, on the site of the Patalpuri 
temple of old where the undying fig tree 
existed from long before his time and where 
the Saraswati which had lost itself in the 
sands of the Panjab plains near Thaneshar 
still oozed out in driblets from one of the 
masonry walls of a subterranean chamber 
as if ashamed of herself and afraid to come 
before the public. His son Jehangir and 
his grandson Khusru who was born of a 
Rajput princess, resided in Allahabad, the 
name conferred on the city by Akbar for a 
time, and the splendid garden known after 
the name of Khusru enshrine the 
mortal remains of that unlucky prince, his 
mother and his sisters. When Jehangir left 
the classic cities of Hindustan for his great 
northern capital of Lahore and for the valley 
of Cashmere, Allahabad was the seat of a 
Subah and it was the scene of the usual 
amount of intrigues and skirmishes till it 
passed into the hands of the English in the 
beginning of the last century. It was for a 
short time the headquarters Of the provin- 
cial government in 1833 but they were 
remov'ed to Agra in the following year. 
During the Mutiny, Allahabad was for a 
short time in the hands of the rebel leader 
Liakat Ali but he fled on the approach of 
the Madras Fusileers under their veteran 
Commander Colonel Neill who established 
peace and order in the district and exacted 
what is said in official records to be a stern 
revenge. 1 he south-western parts of the 
district were well kept in hand by Babu 
Peary Mohan Banerji, the young Bengali 
Munsif of Manjhanpur who fought the muti- 
neers with considerable success at the head 
of a gallant band raised by himself. After 
the Mutiny, Lord Canning visited Allahabad 
in state and held that durbar where on the 
r5th November 1858 the Proclamation of 
the great white Oueen enthroned in her 
sea-girt isle in the far west was published to 
her Indian subjects. Lord Canning transferred 
the headquarters of the provincial govern- 


ment to Allahabad and from that date 
Allahabad has risen beyond the status of 
an ordinary provincial towm and has 
acquired that beautiful civil station which 
with its broad streets and park-like 
residences stretching for many miles is the 
finest in upper India. 

As might have been expected in the 
case of so ancient a city there are numer- 
ous monuments of architecture within the 
boundaries of the modern town as wxdl as 
in all parts of the district. The object 
of the greatest interest is the Patalpuri 
temple in the fort which is now situated 
at a lower level than that of the surrt^und- 
ing country. In the open plains around 
this temple has been held from time im- 
memorial the annual Magh Mela which is 
a great bathing festival to wdiich pilgrims 
resorted from all parts of India. Every 
t\^'elfth year the Magh Mela assumes an 
unusual importance, and ascetics from all 
over the country and even the distant 
Himalayas resort to this fair. The last 
Kumbha Mela was held iit 1906 and the 
next one is not expected till 1918. Every 
sixth year the fair is larger than usual and is 
known as the Adh or half Kumbha fair, d'hf 
pilgrim to Allahabad is guided through 
his ceremonies of bathing, seeing and 
paying homage to the presiding deities 
of the place by a peculiar sect of Brahmans 
knovr n as Pragwals who have retained in 
their body the exclusive right of ministering 
to the spiritual wants of the pilgrims and 
whose privileges in this respect were recog- 
nized and confirmed by the great Maho- 
medan Emperor Akbar. The fort which 
was built by Akbar occasioned considerable 
alterations in the Patalpuri temple and 
the undying fig tree, the Akshaybat, which 
had always appertained to that temple. 
The route to the Akshaybat which has been 
considerably improved by providing sky 
lights and a new stair, lies underground 
and was until the improvements took place 
approached by a single narrow stair-case 
and a dark passage. I'he trunk of a tree 
is to be found there and it Is asserted that 
this trunk sometimes shows signs of vitality 
by the growth of a new leaf. Fhe other 
object of antiquarian interest within the 
Allahabad Fort is the sandstone pillar 
which is commonly believed to have been 
put up there by King Asoka. The height 
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of the pillar is between forty-two and forty- 
tliree feet and it has upon it several inscrip- 
tions in Sanskrit. The pillar appears to 
have had on its top the figure of some 
animal probably similar to the Buddhist 
pillar at Sarnath but this has now been 
removed. Once during the reign of Jehangir 
and again during the closing years of the 
eighteenth century the pillar fell down and 
was re-erected by the ruling power. The 



rhe Gateway of Khusru Bagh with horseshoes nailed 
to the doors by the superstitions. 

inscriptions have been deciphered by several 
learned scholars but no definite conclusions 
as to the age of this pillar have yet been 
arrived at, the most favored theory being 
that it was erected somewhere about 240 
B. C. 



Siaiuo of OuccM Victori.i, Alfrc'd Park, Allahabad. 

We have already alluded to the 
Khusru Bagh which dates from the reign 
of Akhar and which is still in a state of 
excellent preservation. It consists of a 
garden and a serai and surrounded by a 
high and massive wall of stone. It is 
pierced by gateways in the true Saracenic 
style but the materials employed are brick 
and mortar and such sandstone as .s found 
in the hills in the southern portion of the 
district. The gateways are both imposing 
structures being more than sixty feet in 
height. The garden has been laid out with 
that taste which Mogul builders have 
always displayed in the scenic surroundings 
of their numerous buildings and the eye 
is refreshed by the delightful green of the 
lawns, the flower gardens and the vegetation 
around. In the winter and during a part 
of the rainy season when the flowering 
plants and shrubs are in full bloom one 
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Thornhill and Mayne Memorial Bl'ildincl Allahahad 


finds a rich blaze of color all around which 
adds to the beauty and solemnity of the 
antique buildings standing in their midst. 
The three square mausoleums are solid 
structures of sandstone and though they 
cannot be compared with the priceless 
gems to be found at Agra and Delhi, they 
are objects of interest as models of Saracenic 
architecture of the best period. I he tomb 
to the east is that of Sultan Khusru, that 
to the middle enshrined the relics of his 
mother, a Hindu Princess, and that to the 
west, of the other children of the family. 
One finds Persian couplets and texts of the 
Koran engraved and there are also paintings 
of flowers and shrubs. The engine-house 
and the filtering tanks of the municipal 
water-works are within this garden and it 
was here that Lord Lansdowne opened the 
system of water-works which has conferred 
such inestimable boons on the city by the 
supply of pure drinking water. 

Allahabad being the winter headquarters 
of the Provincial Government has been 
adorned during the last half a century with 
many beautiful and costly buildings both 
public and private which are wellworth a 
visit. The chief ornament of the Civil 


Station is the Alfred Park which extends 
over nearly 135 acres, In its centre is a 
beautiful bandstand, the gift of a Bengali 
resident of Allahabad of the last generation, 
Babu Nilcomul Mitter. It commemorates 
the visit of Prince Alfred, Duke of Ldii. burgh, 
to Allahabad in 1870 and is named after 
him. It was completed in 1878 and is now 
one of the most delightful places for com- 
munion with nature in upper India. Here 
fashionable Allahabad congregates on those 
evenings when the regimental bands dis- 
course music. Around it there is always a 
a large show of vehicles of all descriptions 
including motor-cars. Within the Alfred 
Park are situated the Thornhill and Mayne 
memorial and the statue of Queen Victoria. 
The Queen’s statue is to the east of the 
bandstand and was opened by Sir James 
Latouche on the 24th March, 1906. The 
canopy over the statue is made of Italian 
limestone and the whole cost came up to 
nearly a lakh and a half. On the north 
of the bandstand is the Thornhill and 
Mayne memorial which was completed 
101878. It is a very tasteful building of 
stone and its shapely pillars of granite and 
sandstone of various descriptions add 
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Mayo Hall, Allahabad. 


considerable beauty to the building Itself. 
This building contains a small museum 
and a public library which is maintained 
by an annual grant from the Magh Mela 
Fund. I'c the east of the park is the 
Government House which has extensive 
grounds of its own and which is a modern 
building. Residences have now been built 
for the principal Secretaries to the Govern- 
ment in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Government House. 

The Muir Central College which is the 
chief educational Institution of this city 
lies on the Thornhill Road to the north 
of the Alfred Park. It has for its local 
habitation a sandstone building whose 
foundation stone was laid by Lord North- 
brook in 1874. It is named after Sir 
William Muir a Scholar of European 
reputation who was the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of the North Western Provinces in the 
early seventies of the last century. It is in 
the form of a quadrangle of which three 
sides only are occupied by buildings, on 
the south is a large hall which is used for 
all functions of the Allahabad University 
and the whole building is surmounted by a 
lofty tower, while there is a big dome with 


attempt at ornamentation over the southern 
Hall. The buildings were completed 
towards the close of 1885 and were formally 
opened by Lord Dufferln in .^pril 1886. 
There have been extensive additions in 
later years during the administrations of 
Sir Antony MacDonnell and Sir James 
Latouche for class-rooms and laboratories 
in various branches of science and the 
Muir Central College is now thoroughly 
equipped for imparting knowledge in 
Physics and Chemistry up to the highest 
Standard. 

The Muir Central College has attached 
to it hostels of its own but the energy and 
enterprise of the various Indian communities 
and of a Missionary body has provided it 
with magnificent and commodious hostels 
which can fairly compete with the best 
specimens of that class existing anywhere 
in India. The first in point of time was the 
Mahomedan Hostel established in 1892. 
It was followed by the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Hostel and the MacDonnell Hindu 
Boarding House both of which accomodate 
a large number of students under careful 
supervision. 

The Mayo Hall which is also situated 
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All-Saints Cathedral, Allaharad. 


on the Thornhill Road further west was 
completed in 1879. It contains a spacious 
hall witli several committee-rooms and is 
surmounted by a lofty tower. It is used for 
all public functions, for balls and 
entertainments and it contains a fine bust 
of the Earl of Mayo whose viceroyahy was 
so unexpectedly brought to an abrupt end 
and whom it commemorates. 

At the junction of the Thornhill 
and the Queen’s Roads are four massive 
blocks of buildings which accomodate 
the offices at the headquarters of the 
provincial government. One of these 
blocks is used for the High Court which 
has now outgrown the accomodation 
provided for it and for which a new and 
up-to-date building is a crying necessity. 
Another is used for the Secretariat offices, 
the third for the office of the Accountant" 
general and the fourth for the Board of 
Revenue and the office of the Examiner 
of Public Works Accounts which has under 
the recent scheme been amalgamated with 
the Accounts Department. 

Allahabad is’ rich in cathedrals and 
churches. The All-Saints Cathedral, the 
chief place of worship for the protestants, 


is an imposing structure, while the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral with its attendant 
establishments occupy a large space of 
land between the Edmonstone and 
the I'hornhill Roads. The Holy I'rinlty 
Church in the old Civil Station dates from 
1826. The civil and criminal courts are 
situated on the Cutchery Road. Among 
recent additions are the Wanamaker Girls’ 
School and the Princeton Hall of the 
Allahabad Christian College. The former 
owes its existence to the gift of an American 
millionaire and the latter forms a welcome 
feature of an institution that has been doing 
a good deal of useful education work 
under capable guidance. The Kayasth 
Patshala which is a second-grade college 
evidences the philanthropic benefactions 
of a member of the Kayasth community, 
Munshi Kali Prasad, a vakil of Lucknow, 
who left his whole fortune amounting to 
nearly five lakhs of rupees to the cause of 
education. 'I'he new Civil Hospital which 
is situated on the Stanley Road is an up-to- 
date building and is thoroughly equipped 
with all modern requirements. Allahabad 
maintains its communications with the 
outer world by two magnificent girder 
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bridges, one over the (langes at Phaplianiau 
and the other over tlie Jutnna near Muthiganj. 
Both these bridges are now free of tolls and 
a third bridge spanning the (ianges at 
Jhusi is under construction by the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway and is expected 
to be completed by the end of the next 
year. 

The modertt citv of Allahabad is a city 
of magnificent distances. The old native 
city has been vastly expanding ever since 
Allahabad attained its status as the metro- 
polis of the province of Agra and the civil 
station that has grown up is a large and 
prosperous residential and business quarter. 
The old civil station was where the 
Chatham lines now are. With the advent 
of the High Court and the various public 
offices the new civil station was laid out 
under the superintendence of Mr. rhornhill 
the then Commissioner. The streets were 
mapped out first and the building sites were 
allotted on a hundred years’ lease with the 
reservation of an annual rent. The .streets 
were named after the prominent officials 
of that generation which succeeded the 
suppression of the mutiny and they are well 
laid out and most of them beautifully shaded. 
At right angles to the main roads were 
other roads while the Cawnpur road ran 
diagonally through the heart of the civil 
station which is called Cannington after 


the name of the then Viceroy. I'he Katra 
and Colonelgunj quarters to the north of tlie 
.Alfred Park, and the RydgLinj and Daragunj 
quarters abutting on the Jumna and the 
Ganges respectiv ely , are Integral parts of the 
city of Allahabad separated from the main 
city by waving corn-fields extending over 
nearly three miles. A part of the interven- 
ing green has now been appropriated as 
building sites for the extension of the civil 
station which can now hardly afford 
accomodation to the increasingly large 
numbers who have adapted themselves to 
living in bungalows built in the Anglo- 
Indian fashion peculiar to upper India. 
These sites have been allowed to Indian 
gentlemen who are bona fide residents of 
Allahabad on a ninety years’ lease 
reserving an annual rent which the Secre- 
tary of State would have the option of en- 
hancing at the end of each thirty years. 
Some of the bungalows are now in the process 
of construction and when these residences 
will have been built the beauty of the civil 
station as well as its accomodation would 
be considerably improved. The thatched 
bungalows with mud walls which were 
the order of the day in a former generation 
all over upper India are now giving place 
to substantial structures of brick and stone 
with iron girders supporting the roofs in 
place of wooden logs and country bamboos. 
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The portions of the city situated south of 
the E. I. R. Railway line is also undergoing 
improvements by having a broad street 
driven through the very heart of it by the 
construction of pucca drains and other 
measures of a sanitary character. Allahabad 
has got an up-to-date hospital with accom- 
modation for female patients in the wards 
constructed through the agency of Lady 
Dufferin’s fund. There is one bathing 
ghat of substantial structure of any note 
and that is the Baruah ghat on the Jumna 
which is the gift to the city of Lala Ram- 
charan Das Rai Bahadur, one of its foremost 
citizens. 

The United Provinces has always been 
singularly fortunate in the large number of 
capable officials who belonged to its cadre 
ever since the introduction of the compete- 
tive examination in the civil service. Some 
of its Lieutenant-Governors such as Sir Wil- 
liam Muir and Sir Alfred Lyall have been 
accomplished men of letters while others 
have made their mark as efficient adminis- 
trators. The most prominent member of 
the Indian Civil Service of that generation 
which is now about to pass away, Lord 
Macdonnell, ended his Indian career at 
AlKhabad where one of his last acts was to 
preside over the nu■eting^ of the Council 
which passed the N. W. P. Tenany Act and 
Revenue Act. The present Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir John Hewett, has evinced 
considerable interest in the material 
prosperity of the people and in introduc- 
ing improvements in industries, in 
agriculture and those sanitary measures 
which promote the public health. He is 
also the organizer of the U. P. Exhibition, 
which is expected to leave behind lasting 
effects in more directions than one. The 
Allahabad High Court has always got 
attached to itself a well-trained English 
and Indian bar some of whose members 
attained considerable distinction in the 
profession and were selected for honors and 
judgships outside the United Provinces. 
We need only mention the names of hir 
Walter Colvin, Sir Arthur Strachey, Mr. 
T. Conlan, Mr. Justice Hill, Pandit 
Ajudhiya Nath, Pandit Bishambar Nath, 
amongst the most eminent names of recent 
year’s. The Bengalis have always formed 
an appreciable portion of the population 


of Allahabad and some of the members of 
that community have attained considerable 
distinction both in Government service and 
the various learned professions. 

Such is the city of Allahabad which would 
have the privilege to welcome many cultured 
and distinguished visitors who would be 
here in connection with its numerous public 
functions in the closing weeks of the 
current year. Our visitors would hardly 
find in its unpretentious buildings or its 
crowded thorough-fares anything that would 
specially appeal to their imagination or 
excite their admiration. But let us hope 
that its unrivalled natural situation, its 
antiquites, its modern institutions ancf its 
Exhibition for which immense pains had 
been taken, will make it an object of interest 
to them. Lord Minto has recently laid the 
foundation of the pillar which will stand on 
thev spot where the Queen’s Proclamation 
was read by Lord Canning and so long as 
that proclamation is recogni/ed by our 
rulers as the rule of their conduct towards 
the people of India, Allahabad, the birth- 
place of that proclamation, cannot fail to 
have an interest for those who have the 
progress of India on constitutional lines at 
heart. Let us hope that our numerous visitors 
will carry away from our city nothing 
but pleasant recollections of agreeable 
experiences and that the citizens of Allah- 
abad when they have emerged from the 
bustle of the ensuing months will proudly 
recall among their visitors this season men 
who by their intellectual worth, their moral 
qualities, their enterprise, their self-sacrifice 
and their practical wisdom or by their 
ancestral acres or inherited wealth are 
considered to be in the front rank of their 
countrymen enjoining the confidence of 
their fellow-subjects in this great and 
glorious empire. To the present writer who 
has now adopted Allahabad as his home 
and where he has spent many happy years 
since the prime of his manhood, her reputa- 
tion is dear and he fondly trusts that 
that reputation will never be on the wane 
during the remainder of his days which he 
hopes to be allowed to spend amidst the 
surroundings of his active years. 

Satva Chandra Mukerji. 

Allahabad, 

J2th November^ 1970. 
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(i) The Rejuvenescence of Portugal. 

T he recent revolution in Portugal is the 
subject of more than one interesting 
article in the November English 
Reviews. In the Contemporary^ Dr. E. J. 
Dillon, the highest authority on European 
current politics, in the British press, gives 
the story of this Revolution, from Portuguese 
sources. Dr. Dillon was in Lisbon just a 
few weeks before the outbreak, and studied 
the trends of Portuguese politics at first 
hand, drawing his informations equally from 
monarchical and republican sources. Mr. 
Mackenzie Bell writes on the same subject 
in the Fortnightly. Mr. Bell, too, knows 
Portugal from the inside ; and though not 
so introspective as Dr. Dillon, his portraiture 
of Portuguese politics is equally correct and 
he too shows the psychology of the Revolu- 
tion as clearly, almost, as the latter. Early 
in September last Dr. Dillon wrote as 
follows : — 

"Portugal might aptly be described as the 
simulacram of a State with a ghastly affectation of 
lingering vitality. Its constitution, code of laws, 
legislative chambers and parliamentary regime are 
but hollow mockeries, in which even the credulous 
have ceased to repose faith, and the misery -stricken 
to put hope. Nothing now separates that little 
kingdom from the chaos of anarchy but the squalid 
stagnancy of the masses, whom the plentiful harvests 
of two consecutive years have kept for a while from 
breaking the thin crust of order, and letting the fire- 
fountains of the abyss burst through. One bad harvest 
will suffice to weigh down the scale on the side of 
disorder and precipitate a revolution. A deliberate 
scheme, hatched by the Republicans, would be equally 
effective. I have good reason to believe that a plot of 
that kind is in progress, and that the life of the 
Monarchy may be measured by months." 

The Character of the Republican Party. 

Dr. Dillon wrote these lines from Madrid, 
He subsequently went to Lisbon, and ob- 
tained the views of the representative men 
of “each of the political groups, beginning 
with the Prime Minister, and ending with 
the Republicans.” There had, for many 
years past, been two great political parties 


in Portugal, one called the “Regeneradores” 
or the Regenerators and the other the 
“Progressists.*’ Both these had, of course, 
been monarchists. The Republicans as 
a political party stood, really, outside the 
arena of administrative activities. Like the 
two great parties, in British politics, these 
two Portuguese parties, the Regenerators and 
the Progressists alternately controlled the 
Government of the country ; and both, 
as is universally admitted today, were 
equally corrupt ; and both worked equally 
for private and personal ends, and exploit- 
ed, with the same disregard of private 
morals and common weal, the favour and 
patronage of their Monarch for their own 
profit. The Government was being carried 
on for the benefit of the “privileged few, 
among whom were the King and the Royal 
Family, and the two groups of Monarchists, 
who divided the spoils of office between 
them.” Altogether, as Dr. Dillon points out, 
there were — 

Thirteen political parties (all Monarchists), forming 
two groups, which now fell asunder, now recombiped 
with modifications, and thus went on > each 

other in obtaining power, money, and influence for 
keeping the nation in misery and ignorance. 

The Grievances of Portugal. 

Under such a system, people suffer not 
only politically, but socially and morally 
as well. Their grievances are legion ; and 
it would be misleading to classify them 
as political, social, or educational. The 
malady is deep-rooted and constitutional. 
For — 

The relations between the governing and the 
governed are radically wrong. The State machinery 
is everywhere out of gear, and the people, in all its 
dealings with the State, is victimised. There is no 
soundness anywhere except in the horny-handed tillers 
of the soil and the working-men, who keep on tirelessly 
tolling and moiling for a wage that "involves insufficiency 
of good food as well as insanitary housing. Portugal 
is an agricultural country. About four-fifths «of the 
population eke out a precarious livelihood by tilling 
the soil or cultivating the vine and the olive. With 
proper direction and discriminating help they might 
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export produce that would fetch high prices, render 
them well-to-do, and make their country the garden 
of Europe. But thanks to the suicidal legislation of 
the past few years, they continue to grow, mainly 
articles of„prime necessity, and to live in squalor and 
misery. 

And who profitted by all this excessive 
taxation ? Not a penny was used for the 
good of the people. The politicians ate 
it all up themselves. Professing monarchical 
principles, they even persistently sub- 
.ordinated the interests of the Monarchy to 
the interests of their parties or their indi- 
vidual friends. When the Regenerators were 
in office, the Progressists not only waged 
war against them but against the Monarchy 
itself. The party in office, whether Pro- 
gressists or Regenerators had to advance 
money to the needy king, of whom they 
expected a Royal favour ; and these secret 
payments never remained .secret ; and the 
party out of office would make the most 
of these transactions, and would not only 
denounce their political rivals, but even 
publicly proclaim that “the King was bring- 
ing his dynasty into discredit, and the 
sooner he quitted the country the better.” 
And thus the Monarchists themselves created 
the forces that have finally brought about 
this wonderful revolution. While these 
were abusing and exposing one another, and 
even dragging the throne through the mire, 
the Republicans were assiduously circulat- 
ing these scandals broadcast all over the 
country. 

“Regicide Monarchists,” 

But so corrupt were these politicians that 
some of them even did not hesitate to 
secretly conspire to murder the King in 
whose name and by whose authority they 
exploited the downtrodden populations of 
the country. The assassination of Don 
Carlos on February ist, 1908 is a matter of 
history now. It is well-known that some 
of the leading politicians were implicated 
in the conspiracy that led to that tragedy. 
The Republicans, on the other hand, though 
desiring to get rid of the Monarchy, were 
too lofty in their aims and too pure in 
their morals, to adopt such dark and diabo- 
lical measures to secure their end. When 
young Manuel was proclaimed King, on the 
assassination of his father and elder brother, 
the Republican Journal A Lucta (the 


Struggle), which has always been 
characterised by dignity and moderation, 
said : — 

"Being Republicans, we cannot feign sympathy with 
any king. But as Portuguese who desire the well-being 
of our country first, we are willing to give the new 
Monarch a chance. We will not judge him on any 
other evidence than that of his reign. If things become 
better under him the fact will be patent to all. If not, 
we shall be the first to proclaim his reign a failure.’' 

But King Manuel’s position was hopeless 
from the very first. — 

"What could the young king do ? He had no 
education, no training that would fit a youth for the 
profession of king. He was young and without ex- 
erience He was terrified by the tragedy of which 
e had been a witness and to some extent, a victim, 
for he was wounded by the regicides. And if lie knew 
enough to teach him that he lacked all knowledge of 
the kind that was needed for kingship, and wished to 
acquire information, to obtain adv'ice and guidance, 
whither w'as he to turn ? To one of the two groups of 
politicians who had discredited the regime, and killed 
his father, at least indirectly and unwittingly? That 
course would render the last state of things much worse 
than the former. Better far, he should leave the 
country. Yet if he stayed on then* w'as nothing else 
that he could do, a builder can make a house only 
out of such materials as are available. .\nd if he 
disposes of nothing more durable than mud, he must 
be prepared to see his edifice washed away by the 
first torrential shower. That is why I regarded the 
death of King Carlos as the end of the Monarchy. 
And I gave expression to this view more than once 
in my articles. 

There could be no real reform in Portugal so long 
as the political system remained unchanged, and as 
the King’s role, as Constitutional Monarch, was to 
accept and respect that political system, it became 
evident that the Monarchy would have to disappear 
before the Portuguese nation could hope for relief. 
How blindly the poor young King had to submit to 
this degrading yoke will appear from the following 
characteristic consideration. Most of the conspirators, 
— and they were many including the ringleaders, were 
still at large. Would they be brought to justice? 
If not, they would naturally feel that they might resort 
to regicide again in order to turn out an obnoxious 
Cabinet, and the King must feel correspondingly 
insecure. Besides, a self-re.specting Government owed 
it to the country to wipe out the stain of blood that 
fouled the nation’s scutcheon. But one Cabinet 
followed another, each one promising a full and im- 
partial enquiry before it came into office, and foiling 
every attempt at investigation once it was in 
power. 

I have no space to quote Dr. Dillon’s 
narrative of the events that led to the 
downfall of King Manuel and the declara- 
tion of the Republic. Ihese are generally 
known to the readers of the daily press. 
But I can not resist the temptation of quot- 
ing his summing up of the Revolution, and 
the candid testimony that he bears to 
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The Humanity and Moderatiom of the 
Republicans. 

It is these that are responsible for the peace- 
ful character of the episode. But while ex- 
pressing our admiration for the manners and 
morals of the Republican leaders, we can 
not refuse to acknowledge also the exceed- 
ing good sense displayed by the young 
King who so quietly abdicated his throne 
because he recognised that such an abdica- 
tion was needed as much in the Interests 
of his own personal safety as in those of 
the peace and progress of his fatherland. 
King Manuel has abandoned a throne to 
allSw the making of a nation. Had he 
chose to remain in the country, Portugal 
would have been inevitably thrown into 
a civil war, that would have created endless 
complications. But while freely acknow- 
ledging the good services of the yqung 
monarch, one must admit that these would 
not have made the Revolution so peaceful 
unless the Republican leaders had been 
guided by considerations of humanity and 
moderation in their dealings with the 
remnants of the monarchists in their coun- 
try. Says Ur. Dillon : - 
Looking back now upon the Portuguese Monarchy 
under the late Don Carlos and his son Don Manuef, 
I am at a loss to understand how such an utterly rotten 
fabric maintained itself so long as it did, despite the 
corrosive solvents employed .against it by its own friends 
and so-called champions. On the other hand, when 1 
contemplate the Republican conspirators, their hopes 
and apprehensions, their aims and strivings, their 
means of attack and defence, and those of their 
enemies, their ultimate success fills me with wonder. 
I can only explain the final result of the Revolution by 
assuming that the Monarchists had lost all moral force 
and energy, conscious of their ethical worthlessness, 
and that they allow'ed judgment to go by default. 
However this may be, it is an established fact that the 
Republicans showed themselves to advantage through- 
out the Revolution. They were chary of shedding 
blood, paroling those officers whom they had arrested 
for refusing to join them, and employing su.asion 
wherever they could substitute it lor force. Ihey made 
a rule — and kept it — that they would have no court- 
martials, no executions in cold blood, no acts of 
vengeance, no looting of private properly. The rabble 
broke into a few private houses owned or ort:upied by 
peculiarly obnoxious individuals like Luciano de Castro, 
the chief of the Progressists, and ex -governor of the 
Credito-Predial, but beyond telling him in vigorous, 
picturesque Portuguese, what they thought of him, 
they did none of these persons any harm, nor did they 
injure their property. It is a singular fact that crime 
diminished during the revolution and for the ten days 
that followed. The reason, 1 am told, is that the 
common Portuguese man is intensely patriotic, and that 


an appeal had been made to his patriotism by the 
Republican chiefs to abstain from lawless acts during 
a struggle that was to raise his country from the tomb. 

One incident of all others has burned itself <leep 
in the tablets of my memory, and will remain there 
indissolubly associated with the Portuguese Revolution. 
During those wild days when the Republicans gave 
arms to every man who undertook to use them against 
the Monarchy, and when among them were numerous 
representatives of urban rascality, the Bank of Lisbon 
and the Azores, with its deposits of millions, was 
guarded failhfvdly and successfully by poor ragamuffins 
without boots to their feet, who stood there patiently 
hour after hour, with loaded rifles, ready to fire upon 
any intruder. The CJovernment of the Republic ought 
to offer a reward for the best painting of that memor- 
able scene, which is creditable alike to the nation and 
the new regime. 

A Moral Victory. 

The story of this Portuguese Revolution 
is the story of a great moral victory. 
“History offers no other instance,” as Dr. 
Dillon says, “of a political upheaval accom- 
plished so rapidly and thoroughly with such 
meagre means against such tremendous 
odds. 

In Brazil, it was the Government that conspired 
against the Emperor. In Turkey, whole armies, with 
their corps of officers, changed the regime. In 
Portugal, there was nothing of all this, — no general, 
no high military officers, no prominent men of the 
Civil Service, no big Parliamentary Party, no generous 
Maecenas. There was only a band of enthusiastic 
civilians, whose power of cohesion was limited, a 
contingent of marines and bluejackets, whose move- 
ments were knetwn to their superiors, and a number 
of the privates and sergeants of a couple of regiments. 
Add to this the telegraphists who rendered ser\Mces 
to the revolution by delaying, copying, and revealing 
the Government despatches, and you have the absurd- 
ly inadequate forces that sallied out against the 
Monarchy on that historic Monday night, lacking 
money, arms, ammunition, everything but audacity 
and assurance;. 

After the Republic was proclaimed, one of its chief 
organisers set the plans before me, and pointed out 
the ridiculously insufficient means they dispo.sed of 
for carrying them out. “But it was sheer madness, 
1 exclaimed, “and 1 ai i not surprised that Reis shot 
himself when the hopelessness of it all dawned upon 
him.’’ “Well,'’ he answered, “there is also a moral 
aspect to the matter. We had right on our side, and 
our adversaries felt it, and that gave us an enormous 
pull over them. Then we had an ideal to fight for, 
whereas they had no ideal, and not even an idea. 
By all the rules of tactics and strategy and numbers, 
we ought to have been “wiped out in an hour or 
two. Yel we won. Why? Because there are also 
moral rules and moral standards, and there are cases 
when they alone are decisive. And this was one such 
case." _ ■ . 

My friend was right. The Portuguese Revolution is 
a splendid example of the triumph of lofty aims and 
firm resolution over low motives and weak purpose. 
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. The Other Side of the Picture. 

Dr. Dillon gives one side of the story ; 
but, of course, there is another and quite 
a different side of it also. That is the 
monarchical side. It is also the priestly 
side. In Portugal, as in many other Euro- 
pean countries, under Catholic influence, 
the King and the Pope are bound together 
by communities of secular and even quasi 
ethical interests. The Catholic clergy 
were the supporters of the old regime in 
Portugal, as they have been elsewhere. 
They have, politically, always worked on 
the side of the old, and against the new 
ideas and ideals. They do not like the 
Revolution. The leaders of the Revolution 
also do not like them. Already the Jesuits 
have been expelled from Lisbon and others 
of their class will not be permitted to 
undermine the new constitution by secret 
plotting among the populace. There are 
friends of these Jesuits still In the country, 
and it is only natural that these should try 
to belittle, as far as possible, the worth 
and work of the authors of the present 
revolution. A writer in the Nineteenth 
Century, Mr. Francis MacCullogh, presents 
this reactionary side of the story. If Dr. 
Dillon writes with open sympathy and 
admiration for the new regime, this writer 
writes with utter distrust of it. He quotes, 
towards the close of his essay, from one 
Senhor Joao Chagas, whom he styles as a 
Republican leader, the following passages, 
and shows that it is too early to acclaim 
the success of the Revolution. The writer, 
whether a Republican or not, is clearly 
steeped in the priestly hatred of all free- 
thought. It is this that makes him so 
despondent of the future. But the world has 
found greater support in its march towards 
progress and freedom from Positivists 
and Comtists and others of their type than 
from the hidebound priesthood whose 
opinions, evidently, this so-called Republi- 
can leader, so deftly echoes. I give, how- 
ever, his prognosis of the situation here for 
what it is worth : — 


“Those who have corrupted the Monarchy a 
corrupt the Republic. Those who have debauched 
troops will continue to debauch them until they red 
us to a state of complete disorganisation. N 
disorganisation is fatal to all love of work. A 
unfortunately, it is only a love for hard work that ^ 
save us... Everything good will disappear from 
minds of the people. With the fear of the King tl 


will lose the fear of God. Love of country, love of their 
superiors will vanish. Aristocracy, religion, family 
life, will disappear. And can we afford to lose all this 
just now, we with all our moral, intellectual, and 
racial defects ? 

The disorganisation of Portuguese society was very 
great. Is that disorganisation now going to end ? 

We are told that the Republic will bring us order. 
But can we affirm that the present disorder is the 
result of the corruption that set in under the 
Monarchy? Is it not, rather, the work of the Positivists, 
the Comtists, of Theophile Braga and his friends ? 

Indiscipline, the peculiar possession of this semi- 
African race, which we call Potuguese, has many and 
deep roots. It existed under Absolutism ; it existed 
under Constitutionalism, ; and it will exist under the 

Republic Constitutionalism, with its formulae, 

incomprehensible to the great majority of the people, 
did not diminish that indiscipline; it aiigmcnuf! it. 
And the Republic, continuing the work ot Constitu- 
tionalism, will make that indiscipline degenerate into 
anarchy. 

(2) The British Labour Party. 

Tile struggles in which this infant politi- 
cal party are just now engaged here, have 
a very wide humanitarian interest. The 
Labour-Movement in the British Isles is part 
of a general movement of the working classes 
all over the Western world for the improve- 
ment of the economic and political condi- 
tion of those who form the real backbone of 
modern democracy everywhere. Modern 
Industrialism, which means the exploitation 
of the means of production by a limited 
body of capitalists, in their own special 
interest, has called this Labour-Problem 
into being ; and unless this problem is 
solved speedily and satisfactorily, it will 
lead to the total collapse of what is called 
modern civilisation. Europe has been 
engaged in a perpetual class war for the 
last hundred years and more. Formerly 
the war was between the men of land and 
the men of money or capital. The develop- 
ment of trade that followed the discoveries 
of the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries, 
called into beings a new class of men, the 
trader and the merchant, owning no land 
as a class, and therefore really no political 
power or position, but possessing money; 
and there arose, consequently a struggle 
for the possession of political power and 
privileges, between the old landed aristo- 
cracy and the new monied-class. In England 
this struggle lasted till 1832, when the 
Reform Act enfranchised the latter and 
made them co-partners in the work of the 
State. Since then, however, new conditions 
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were created. First the keen rivalry be- 
tween these two political parties led to the 
need of each to try and secure some advan- 
tage over the other by the manipulation 
of the “votes.” But the representatives 
of the monied-class, generally Liberals, 
found it hard to evenly fight with those 
of the landed-class, generally Tories, un- 
less the franchise was expanded and the 
vote given to new classes of men. So one 
class after another had to be enfranchised 
but this democratisation of the State went 
on under the pressure of what may be called 
class-necessity. The Liberals and the Tories 
both helped it, not out of altruistic motives, 
but fhrough sheer necessity of maintaining 
or strengthening their own position or in- 
terest. But in this world no one, whether 
individual or class, can pursue even their 
own private and selfish ends without un- 
consciously and unwillingly furthering 4 he 
general, humanitarian end. So it happened 
that though both the Liberals and the 
Tories worked always for their own class- 
ends, they also called into being at the 
same time, new forces that have gradually 
commenced to gather themselves against 
those very privileges for saving or securing 
which they had originally been created. 
The enfranchised working man, at first 
given political power, so that he might 
support his employer, has now assumed an 
independent position and is working no 
longer for somebody else’s hand, but for 
his own. This, in brief, is the inner history 
and psychology of the present Labour 
movement in world-politics and more 
particularly in Great Britain. And Mr. 
Barnes, the Chairman of the Independent 
Labour Party, in the House of Commons, 
has in a short article, in the current ForU 
nightly Review^ placed the issues before the 
party which he represents, with admirable 
clearness and precision. The Parliamen- 
tary Labour Party, Mr. Barnes does not 
hesitate to admit, represents the interests 
of a “class.” But what harm is .there 
in its being a class-representative ? Are not 
the traditional parties also representatives 
of class-interests? “When the franchise 
was based on possession of real estate, the 
laws were framed by landlords in the interest 
of landlordism ; when the Reform Act of 
1833 admitted money to power, money 
shared with landlordism the domination of 
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the political world. Labour having now 
got political power, the Labour Party seeks 
to educate the working classes into follow- 
ing the example of their social betters.” 

And in further answer to those who object to the 
Labour Party because it represents a class movement, 
it says with Frederic Harrison that "the working class 
is the only class which is not a class : it is the nation, 
of which other classes are the special organs.” Nor 
does the Labour Party admit that it voices a mere 
selfish movement. Anything which improves the 
general standard of comfort of the masses of 
the people must necessarily benefit the whole cornmu- 
nity, because such an improvement must carry with it 
improvement in education, morals, physical and 
industrial efficiency, and, in short, in everything which 
tends to lighten public burdens and increase collective 
wealth and well-being. 

This principle of the welfare of the community being 
dependent upon the welfare of the masses of the people, 
has always, been clearly enough recognised by all 
parties but the traditional parties of the past have 
rendered it but lip service, and in the nature of things, 
cannot do otherwise. Those parties are run and con- 
trolled by the possessing classes whose pocket interests 
are opposed, or who think that their pocket interests 
are opposed to labour interests. Each class in the 
community alw.iys tends, when in power — whatever it 
may say to the contrary — to follow the line of its own 
interests ; and while the political machine is run by 
Liberal and Tory capitalists and landlords, it will be 
run in the interests of capitalism and landlordism. The 
r.abour Party is, therefore, an expression of the growing 
class-consciousness of the workers. It seeks to detach 
the workers from Liberalism and Toryism, into which 
they have been hopelessly divided, induce them to 
attend to their own business, and is so doing to make 
Parliament a fair reflex of the opinions and interests 
of the community. 

The Chief Plank of the Labour Party. 

“Right to work,” says Mr. Barnes, “is 
the chief plank in the programme of the 
present Labour Party.” The problem of 
unemployment is of special import to Labour 
because it perpetuates the dependent 
position of the labourer. While there are 
men seeking work, but not finding it, the 
employer of labour can always bring down 
wages. Owing to unemployment, “wages 
are depressed and conditions hardened by 
the competition for work at the factory 
gate.” To relieve this pressure is the main 
objective of the Labour Party. And the 
Labour Party holds, that means must be 
found for giving adequate work to those 
who are willing to do it. And if such work 
cannot be found, the unemployed labourer 
must be provided with means of mainte- 
nance during the period of unemployment, 
means that should be free from the 
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Poor Law, and free from degrading condi- 
tions. 

“It demands work or honourable maintenance. It 
would apply the same principles to the industrial army 
as are now applied to the fighting services. When 
there is no fighting to be done, the men of these are 
maintained and trained for service when required by 
the nation. The Labour Party stands for the in- 
dustrial army being treated on the same footing. 

Or to put it in another way, it dem.'inds for men 
only the same treatment as is given to a beast of 
burden. WTen a man has a horse, he does not starve 
it when he has no work for it, but feeds it and 
Strengthens it for the work which is in store. Labour 
demands that the unemployed man should be treated 
at least as well as the horse. 

But no great statesmanship is needed to reduce 
the hours of labour on railways and public under- 
takings, or to distribute Governmental spending in 
such a way as to increase Governmental demand for 
labour in periods of industrial slackness. Much might 
be done in that direction but for the opposing interests 
of private shareholders in and out of Parliament. It 
is these opposing interests which really stand in the 
way, and not any inherent difficulty in the carrying 
out of such reforms. 'The Labour Party believes that 
these could be carried out without financial injurj^ to 
anyone, inasmuch as they would increase the spending 
power of Labour, and, therefore, increase the economic 
efficiency of the nation. Labour’s demand for work 
or maintenance stands unanswered and unanswerable. . 
It will be put forward, with ever-increasing insistency 
and power until finally conceded. It is the central 
plank in the charter of the f.abour Party. 

(3) Of Indian Interest. 

There arc, practically, no articles of 
special Indian interest in the more import- 
ant November Reviews. In the Fortnightly^ 
Sir J. D. Rees, tries to review Mr. Chirol’s 
articles in the Times, but Sir J. D. Rees 
knows little and understands less of Indian 
life and thought, despite his enormous con- 
ceit, and was not expected, therefore, to 
say anything fresh or illuminating on the 
theme he essays to discuss. Sir J. D. Rees 
tries to minimise the seriousness of the so- 
called unrest ; and thinks that the Times' 
Correspondent “is inclined to overrate the 
general reaction against all that for which, 
not only British rule, but Western civilisa- 
tion, stands”; but he is not surprised at 
this misconception, because no one who 
like the author of Real India, has not lived 
several years in close communication with 
the people can realise “how utterly remote 
from the masses are all the ways and words 
of the agitator brood.” But the writer is 
however glad that the Times' Correspondent 
has exposed “the very shallow pretence that 
self-government on the Colonial pattern is 


a possible policy for India, and it is certain 
that the British army will never retain in 
power Brahmins and Babus in order that 
they may exclude British goods from parti- 
cipating in Indian commerce, and British 
subjects from taking part in Indian adminis- 
tration.” The writer, with characteristic 
aptitude for making garbled quotations 
and fanciful statements, taking his 
texts out of their contexts, goes on to say 
what, in his opinion, the demand for self- 
government means as well as what the 
religious character of the Nationalist 
propaganda implies. He quotes (or 
misquotes) Babu Bipin Chandra Pal— “the 
ablest of our enemies,” who is reported 
to have said that “if self-government is 
conceded his friends will refuse admittance 
to a British soul to India and will impose 
a prohibitive tariff on every inch of 
tesvtile fabric from Manchester and every 
blade of a knife from Leeds.” Your readers 
know in what connection and in what 
context Babu Bipin Chandra Pal said all 
this. It was in reply, I think, to Mr. 
Gokhale’s plea for Colonial Self-government 
as against Sw'araj, that this argument was 
used by Mr. Pal. And he pointed out 
that this was exactly what the British 
subjects were doing in Australia and South 
Africa. The Indian British subject has not 
the right of free entrance in the South 
African or the Australian Bitlsh Colonies; 
and Indian goods are excluded, and even 
British goods also, from participating in 
Colonial commerce. But all these things. 
Sir J. D, Rees very conveniently forgets. It 
is not necessary, however, to discuss these 
ancient falsehoods in any detail. I will 
simply quote a few of the most characterstic 
par;»gra|'h‘* from this article, and your 
reader will see from it in what venom this 
knighted Liberal dips his pen when 
discussing the men and movements of their 
country : 

Then, turning to the general features of the unrest, 
the Injlian reformers began by scoffing at their religion, 
in which they had really ceased to believe; but finding 
this bad policy, they have now decided to return to the 
ancient ways. It wa.s a wise decision, and has strength- 
ened their propaganda a hundredfold. No movement 
can succeed in India without the patronage and support 
of the Brahmins, and they who, as Bepin Chandra Pal 
admitted, now rule India under our close supervision, 
have become violently enamoured of a policy th< 
success of which postulates the complete elimination ol 
ourselves. 



PRAYAG OR ALLAHABAD 


The Times correspondent sketches in a masterly 
ni, inner the career of the notorious Tilak, the most 
hitler of our enemies, whose aggrandisement we our- 
selves so enormously assisted by an attitude of for- 
henrance, which was on all sides attributed to fear, 
and as 1 write, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has 
coiifjralulated "his friend, Mr. Banerji," on the open- 
ing of a new building for the Ripon College in Calcutta, 
an occurrence which can hardly he regarded as the 
apotheosis of appreciation of loyalty and friendship 
towards British rule in India. In democratic countries 
it is usual, and may possibly be necessary, for the 
Government to prefer the conciliation of enemies to 
the appreciation of friends, but such a policy is 
absolutely fatal in India, wherein even politicians of 
Sir Henry Cotton’s stamp admit that the basis of 
society, whatever it ought to be in their judgment, 
is aristocratic. I’o quote from India : "There is 
III) more patrician miJett in the world than that which 
has tcir centuries flourished in India, and still is 
vigorous in spite of attacks upon it." 

'I'he spectacle of a Governor bespattering wdth praise 
a journalist who has spent his life in throwing mud at 
the British Government, produces in such an atmo- 
sphere as this feelings in wliich contempt, perplexity 
and stupefaction struggle for the mastery. , 

The great anti-partition of Bimgal bubble was long 
since pricked and since its complete collapse in the 
Viceroy’s C^ouncil last spring, hardly needed further 
attention, but the friend of the Lieutenant-Governor 
ot Bengal, Babu Surendranath Banerji, was largely 
responsible for this fictitious and factitious agitation. 
Mr. Banerji combines the occupations of educator, 
editor, and agitator, and notwithstanding the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s lead, it is probable that in ih<> first capacity 
lie has done most mischief. That is not to say that he 
li.'is not been a considerable influence for bad as an 
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editor, for, as The Times correspondent remarks, the 
champions of the freedom of the Press forget that, in 
India there do not exist two parties, one of which to 
some extent corrects the extravagances and misstate- 
ments of the other, so that therein the di '.wi i« buig of 
the loyal by the disloyal continues unchecked. The 
Pres.s Act with which our Government has at length 
and too late armed itself, is far less drastic than that 
which the native States, governed according to native 
ideas, enjoy and enforce, and its efficacy is impaired, 
if not destroyed, by the provision of an appeal to the 
courts. 

In the course of these articles the deportation of 
Lajpat Rai is amply justified, though, in spite of his 
close communication with the anarchist and instigator 
of as.sassination, Krishnavarma, of the Indian ^ocio- 
logist, efforts have been made in certain quarters to 
represent tins individual as a victim of British tyranny. 
Indeed, I think he was compared by an ardent 
enthusiast in the House of Commons to the famous 
Nonconformist divine, Dr. C lifford! 

The Indian C^ongress, though keenly dissected, comes 
out of the ordeal of examination bv The Times corres- 
pondent less roughly handled than it was by M. 
Chailley. Nevertheless, the former agrees with the 
latter authority in thinking that it represents only one 
cla.ss, or rather a section thereof, the Western educated, 
middle, professional class, which consists mainly of 
law'yers, doctors, schoolmasters, and newspaper men ; 
important and influential people, no doubt, but only 
;in infinitesimal fraction of the population. The 
Congress, however, matters very little now', the motto 
of Surat, risu solvuntur fahulac, still fits the case 
and under the new constitution the activities of the 
protagonists will be transferred to the (.Council (Chamber. 

N. H. D. 


PRAYAG OR ALLAHABAD 


A llahabad is situated at a distance 
of 514 miles from Calcutta and at an 
elevation of 328 feet above sea-level. 
Just before reaching it passengers from 
the Bengal side have to cross the Jumna 
by the Jumna Bridge, which is 3235 feet 
long. It was opened for traffic on August 
15, 1865 and cost Rs. 44,46,300 to cons- 
truct it. 

Allahabad is the capital of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. According 
to the Census of 1901, it had a population of 
1,72,032. From 1891 to 1901 there was a 
decrease of 1*8 per cent, in its population, 
rhere are in the U. P. four cities with a 
larger population than Allahabad, viz.y 
Lucknow, Benares, Cawnpore and Agra, 


In the Indian Empire in point of population 
Allahabad occupies the 14th place. As 
regards density of population, among cities, 
Allahabad occupies the 26th place in the 
Indian Empire and the seventh in the U. P. 
It has 3,817 inhabitants to the square mile. 
Calcutta, with 42,390 residents to the 
square mile, is the most densely inhabited 
city in the Indian Empire, and Cawnpore, 
with 37,538 inhabitants to the square mile, 
is the most thickly populated city in the 
United Provinces. Of the inhabitants of 
Allahabad 91,762 are males and 80,270 are 
females. The ing table shows the 

distribution by religion : — 

Males. Females. Total. 

Hindu 61,570 53 .Jt >9 1^4,679 
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Jain 

Musalman 

Christian 

Others 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

250 

304 

554 

26,101 

24.173 

50.274 

1,981 

2,326 

4,307 

1,860 

358 

2,218 


The principal language spoken is Hindi, 
with its Persianized form Urdu. A few 
thousand Bengalis speak Bengali. The 
number of those who speak Marathi, 
Gujarati or other vernaculars is much 
smaller. 

Allahabad is the seat of the University 
which bears its name. Of educational 
institutions, the Muir Central College is the 
best equipped. The Allahabad Christian 
College comes next. From the national 
point of view the most important is the 
Kayastha Pathshala, founded by the late 
Munshi Kaliprasad Kulabhaskar of the 
Lucknow bar, with an endowment of pro- 
perty worth about 5 lakhs of Rupees. In 
spite of its princely endowment, however, 
which ought now to be worth perhaps 
seven lakhs of rupees, it continues to teach 
only up to the Intermediate-in-arts standard, 
to which it was raised so long ago as 1895. 
Perhaps no other richly endowed institution 
in India has shown such stagnation. 

There is a law college, but no medical 
nor any technological institution or engi- 
neering college, in or near the capital - of 
the U. P. There is a training college for 
teachers. 

There are some good schools for boys. 
The Anglo-Bengali School is noteworthy as 
the outcome of Bengali enterprise. 

Christian girls can receive education up 
to the Intermediate-in-arts standard, but 
schools for Hindu and Musalman girls 
are neither sufficient in number nor satisfac- 
tory as regards their equipment, though one 
or two of them bear high-sounding names. 

There are some fine hostels in Allahabad, 
such as the Macdonnell Hindu Boarding 
House (raised mainly by public subscription), 
the Oxford and Cambridge Hostel, the 
Musalman Boarding House, &c. 

Besides the several College and School 
libraries, the one notable library in Allah- 
abad is the Public Library, located in the 
picturesque Thornhill-Mayne Memorial 
Building, which is situated in Alfred Park. 
Though the number of books here is not 
very large, it contains a choice collection. 
As the library is situated in a very healthy 


and quiet spot, and as anybody can read 
any books there free, and as only a 
security deposit (returnable on cessation 
of membership) but no subscription is 
demanded from members for borrowing 
books it undoubtedly ought to be largely 
used, which unfortunately it is not at 
present. 

From the national point of view, the 
Bharati Bhavan Library in the city, contain- 
ing a fine collection of Sanskrit and Hindi 
books, is worthy of mention. It keeps a 
large number of newspapers on its table for 
the use of the public. The late Babu 
Brijmohan Lai left a handsome donation 
for its upkeep and its new building. * 

The Bengali community of Allahabad 
have a useful collection of Bengali books, 
periodicals and newspapers for their use in 
a hired house. 

Allahabad has no museum, zoological 
garden or botanical garden, which are so 
useful as places of healthy recreation and 
education for the people and of research 
and study for the specialist. 

The Pioneer is the best known (daily) 
newspaper published in Allahabad. It ably 
advocates Anglo-Indian interests and is 
opposed to Indian aspirations. The Leader 
(daily) is the only English newspaper 
published in Allahabad which is financed, 
edited and managed entirely by Indians. 
It is an ably edited exponent of Moderate 
Indian opinion. 

Of Hindi newspapers, the Abhyuday is the 
best known and most widely circulated. 
There is no Urdu newspaper in the city of 
the same standing. 

The Hindustan Review^ one of the best 
monthlies in India, is published from 
Allahabad. The Muslim Review is an organ 
of Musalman opinion. Amon^ vernacular 
monthlies, the Hindi Saraswatt easily holds 
the first place. The Adeeb seeks to do for 
the Urdu-reading public what the Saraswatt 
does for the lovers of Hindi. There is a 
Hindi ladies’ magazine called “Stri-darpan” 
or The Woman’s Mirror, which is edited and 
managed entirely by women. 

Indian Thought is a scholarly quarterly re- 
view, edited by Drs. Thibaut and Ganganath 
Jha. As its name implies, it is devoted to 
the exposition of ancient Sanskrit wisdom 
and learning. 



PRAYAG OR ALLAHABAD 


Th^re are several booksellers in Allahabad 
who also do publishing on a small scale. 
But the most noteworthy publishing house 
is the Indian Press, which publishes books 
111 Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Urdu and 
English. 

The Pioneer Press is perhaps the biggest 
printing establishment in Allahabad. But 
of purely Indian firms the Indian Press is by 
far the largest and best, and noted for its 
fine printing. 

Among new religious sects the Arya 
Samaj has some activity in Allahabad. 
There is a Satsan^ of the Radhaswami sect. 
They are many mosques in Allahabad, but 
none of any note like those in the 
other Muhammadan cities of India. 
There are both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Cathedrals. 

There are a Musalman orphanage, a non- 
sectarian orphanage, and a home for the 
blind. There are some fine dharmshalas. 
One is quite close to the station. The 
Gokuldas Tajpal Dharmshala is near the 
Jumna Bridge. There are others in Daraganj 
and elsewhere. 

There have been several prosecutions 
for sedition in Allahabad and a few papers 
have been proscribed. Nevertheless, 
.\llahabad is not famous for its political 
activity. 

It is not a manufacturing centre like 
Cawnpore or even Agra. 

The name by which modern .Allahabad 
was known in ancient Hindu writings and 
prayaff: Its ctymo- which is usually in use 
lojficai meaning. among present day Pandits 
and pilgrims is Prayag. It was so called 
because the God Brahma of the Hindu 
Trinity had performed many sacrifices 
(yags) here. 

Prayag bears the title of Tirtha-raj — the 
holiest of holy places. It acquired this 
Why Prayag is ^'tle because, according to 
called Tirtharaj. legend, when all the holy 

shrines were placed on one scale of the 
balance and Prayag on the other, the 
former kicked the beam. 

The confluence of the Ganges and 
Jumna finds appreciative mention in the 
« Rig- Veda— the earliest 

In the*i^lg-ved^and sacred record of the Aryan 
wort?. Ot Umkrtt race. In the Ramayana 
ntmture. apj ,he Mahabharata, the 

two great epics of the Hindus, Prayag has 

lo 
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attained an established sanctity in the eyes 
of the saints and heroes whose deeds have 
been celebrated in those national encyclo- 
pedic chronicles. 

Several of the Puranas — especially the 
Matsya and Padma Purana, speak eulogis- 
tically of the merits of a pilgrimage to 
Prayag. 

The Prayag Mahatmya — “the greatness of 
Prayag” — a popular work which wholly 

The Prayag Mahat- dwells on the mcrit.s that 
the pilgrim gains by his 
pilgrimage to Prayag, is a portion of the 
Matsya Purana. It is in twelve chapters. 
Another and bigger work bearing the same 
name claims its origin to the Padma 
Purana. It is in one hundred chapters. 
But the genuineness of this latter com- 
pilation is doubted. 

The Prayag Mahatmya of the Matsya 
Purana on the other hand is accepted as 
authentic. It is the scriptural hand-book 
of the pious pilgrim to Prayag. It is his 
guide on the occasion of his visit to Prayag. 
If he can not read it himself in the original 
Sanskrit, it is read to him and explained in 
the vernacular by a professional Pandit who 
has daily audiences of groups of men and 
women who listen to his Katha recitations 
with expositions that he delivers from his 
platform. Most of the religious observances 
practised by the pilgrims have their 
authority in that book. And so long as 
the Prayag Mahatmya will hold sway 
over the Hindu pilgrims, Prayag will 
continue to be their Tirtha-raj. 

The following from the Prayag Maha- 
tmya is a favourite verse descriptive of the 
paraphernalia that attends that august 
sovereign of the holy shrines : — 

11 

“Shines in his glory the King of shrines. Two 
noble born maid.s — Ganga and Jamuna — daughters 
of the ascetic Jahnu and of the Sun — wave their white 
and blue chauris (the woolly tail of the yak). 7'he 
imperishable holy banyan tree .serves as the azure 
coloured royal unribrella over Prayaga’s head.” 

To understand this conceit of the Paura- 
nik bard one has to bear in mind that 
in the winter and summer months the two 
streams are clearly distinguishable by their 
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colours — the fair stream of the Ganges ming- 
ling with the blue waves of the Jamuna. 

In some fine stanzas {Canto XIll, stanzas 
54-57) of the Raghuvamsa,the poet Kalidasa 
dwells on this phenomenon. 

The antiquity of the religious practises 
observed at Prayag enjoined in the 
ThtChire.. trave- Prayag Mahatmya has been 
Her Hiouen Tsanir’s testified to by a foreign 
narrative of his visit ^ j-rr ^ 

to Prayag In the 7th chronicler ot a ditterent 
century A. D. Buddhistic 

Chinese traveller Hiouen Tsang, who has 
left a record of his travels in India, visited 
Prayag in the middle of the seventh century 
of the Christian era. His observations 
confirm the fact of the existence of the 
Akshaya-Vata tree that was still standing 
and from the branches of which some 
pilgrims leaped down to die, it being the 
privilege of Prayag to impart impunity 
from the sin of suicide. The victims 
of self-slaughter cherished the belief 
that they would attain in their next 
mundane existence the object they desired 
at the time of their voluntai y ending of their 
lives. The bathing at the confluence of the 
rivers and the alms-giving to Brahmans 
were noted by him, thirteen hundred years 
ago, as it is by the modern tourist. 

The following extracts are taken from the 
Chinese traveller’s account of Prayag as 
reproduced in the English translation by 
Samuel Beal in his “Buddhistic Records 
of the Western World’’ ; — 

''The country i.s five thousand in circuit and the 
capital which lies between two branches of the river 
is also 20 li. The grain products are very abundant 
and fruit trees grow in great luxuriance. The climate 
is warm and agreeable, the people arc gentle and 
compliant in their disposition They love learning 
and are very much given to heresy.* 

There are several Deva temples, 'fhe number of 
heretics is very great. To the south-west of the 
capital in a ^hampaka grove is a stupa which was 
built by Asoha Raja. Although the foundations have 
sunk down yet the walls are more than »oo feet high. 
Here it was that Tathagata discomfited the heretics. 
By the side of it is a stupa containing hair and nail 
relics and also a place where he sat and walked. 

In the city there is a Deva temple beautifully orna- 
mented and celebrated for its numerous miracles. 
According to their records this place is a noted one 
for all living things to acquire religious merit. If in 
this temple a man gives a single farthing his merit is 
greater than if he gave a thousand gold pieces else- 
where. Again, if in this temple a person is able to 

* From the point of view of a Buddhist, Brahminism 
is 'heresy'. It was the prevalent religion of the people 
when the Buddhistic Chinese traveller visited India. 


contemn life so as to put an end to himself, then he 
is born to eternal happiness in heaven. 

Before the hall of the temple is a great tree willi 
spreading boughs 

Hiouen Tsanjr's ac- 
count of Akshaya- 
vata tree. 

suicide) made his abode heif, 
Accordingly on the left and right one sees heaps of 
bones. Hence when a person comes to this temple 
there is everything to pursuade him to despise l\is 
life and give it up ; he is encouraged thereto boili 
by the promptings of the heretics and also by the 
seductions of the (evil) spirit. From very early dci\ s 
till now this false custom has been practised. 

To the east of the Capital between the confluences 
of the two rivers the ground is pleasant and upland. 
The whole is covered with a fine sand. From old 
time till now the king and noble families, whc^tevci 
they had occasion to distribute their gifts or charit\ , 
ever came to this place and here gave away their goods. 
Hence it is called the great charity enclosure. .\i 
this time Siladitya Raja after the example of his 
ance.stor.s distributes htsrc in one day the accumulated 
wealth of five years. Having collected in this sp.'ici- 
of fhe charily enclosure immense piles of wealth and 
,, jewels, on the first day he adorns 

. .'.'i! e •!' .•’i ’ i/' g* ’’i ft very sumptuous way a statue 
of Buddha and then offers to it 
the most costly jewels. Afterwards he offers his 
charity to the residency priests, afterwards to the 
priests from a distance who are present ; afterwards 
to the men of distinguished talents. Afterwards to 
the heretics who live on the placf', following the way 
of the world ; and lastly to the widows and bereaved 
orphans and desolate poor mendicants. * * * * * 

To the east of the enclosure of the charity at the 
confluence of the two rivers, every day there are rvianv 
hundreds of men who bathe themselves and die. 
The people of the country consider that whoever 
wishes to be born in heaven ought to fast to a grain of 
rice and then drown himself in the waters. For 
bathing in this water, they say, all the pollution of sin 
is washed aw'ay and destroyed ; therefore from various 
quarters and distant regions people come together 
and rest. During seven days they abstain from food 
and afterwards end their lives. And even the 
monkeys and mountain stags assemble here in the 
neighbourhood of the river and some of them bathe 
and depart, others fast and die." 

Mr. Vincent Smith in his “Early History 
of India” thus summarises the Chinese 
traveller’s account of Harsha’s charities : - 
After the close of the proceedings at Kanauj, Harsha 
invited his Chinese guest to accompany him to Prayaga 
(Allahabad), at the confluence of the Ganges and 

i umna.'to witness another imposing ceremonial. The 
laster of the Law, although anxious to start on his 
toilsome homeward journey, could not refuse the invi- 
tation and accompanied his royal host to the scene of 
the intended display. Harsha explained that it has 
been his practice for thirty years past, in accordance 
with the custom of his ancestors, to hold a great 
quinquennial assembly on the sands where the rivers 
meet, and there to distribute his accumulated treasures 
to the poor and needy, as well as to the religious ot all 


branches and ca.sting a deep 
shadow. There was a body-eating 
demon here who depending on 
this custom (vie. of committine 
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Svahasto mama Maharajadhiraja Sri 

Autograph of King Harsha. 

(|(Miominations. I'lie present occasion (644 A, D.) 
was the 6th of the series, which evidently had not been 
licgun until Harsha had consolidated his power in the 

north. 

The assembly was attended by all the vassal king^s 
and a vast concourse of humbler folk estimated to 
number half .a million, including^ poor, orphans, and 
destitute persons, besides especially invited 
lirahmans and ascetics of every sect from all parts 
III noithern India. The proceedings lasted for seventy- 
live days terminating apparently about the end of 
April, and was opened by at\ imposing procession 
ot all the Kajas with their retinues. 'I'he religious 
services were of the curiousi)’ eclectic kind, ch.'iracteris- 
uc of the times. On the first day, an image of 
Huddha was set up in one of the temporary thatched 
buildings upon the sands, and vast ipi.aniities of co%tly 
I lolhing and other articles of x alue were distributed. On 
ilu; second and third days respectively, the images of 
the Sun ,ind Si\a were similarl} honoured, but the 
accompanying distribution in each case was only Italf 
the amount of that consecr.iled to Buddha. 'J’he 
fourth day was devoted to the bestowal of gifts on ten 
thousand selected religious persons of the Buddhist 
order, who each received one hundred gold coins, a 
pearl and a cotton garment, besides choice food, drink, 
llowcrs, and perfumes. During the next follow’ing 
twenty days, the great multitude of Brahman were the 
rrcepients of the royal bounty. They were succeeded 
by the people whom the t 'hinese authurcalls ‘heretics,’ 
that is to say, Jains .uid memt)crs of sundry sects who 
received gifts for t^e space of ten days. A like period 
was allotted for the bestowal of alms upon mendicants 
from distant regions; and a month was occupied in the 
distribution of charitable aid to poor, orphaned, and 
destitute persons. 

'By this time the accumulation of five years 
was exhausted Kxcept the horses, elephants, and 
military accoutrements, which were necessary for 
maintaining order and protecting the royal estate, 
nothing remained. Besides these the King freely gave 
away his gems and goods, his clothing and necklaces, 
ear-rings, bracelets, chaplets, neck-jewel, and bright 
head- jewel, all these he freely gave without stint. All 
being given away, he begged from his sister (Rajyasri) 
an ordinary second-hand garment, and having put 
it on, he paid worship to the “Buddhas of the ten 
regions,’’ and rejoiced that his trea.sure had been 
bestowed in the field of religiou.s merit.' 

The strange assembly, which in general appearance 
must have much resembled the crowded fair still held 
annually on the same ground, then broke up; and, 
after a further detention of ten days Hiouen Tsang 
was permitted to depart. 

From this independent account of Prayag 
given by a foreign traveller of note, the 
accuracy of whose statements has been 


verified in other instances, 
particularly in the matter of 
excavations, carried on by 
the archaeological department, 
whereby the discoveries of 
Buddhistic remains have been 
proved to be due to the correct 
description by the Chinese 
traveller of what he had seen, it will 
be seen that Prayag has held sway over 
the Hindus from very old times. Buddha 
had preached at Prayag in the 6th 
century B. C. and his great royal devotee, 
Buddha preaches the Emperor Asoka, had 
at Prayag. visited Prayag in the third 

century before Christ, and raised stupas 
and held assemblies of learned men, for 
spreading the religion to which he had 
been converted. Prayag’s repute as a Tlrtha 
must have been great to have deserved a 
Asoka raised visit and stay of those 
stupas at Prayag. historical personages. 

Though there have been many political 
changes in the country during these many 
centuries the administration passing from 
the hands of Kshattriya rulers of Vedic and 
Buddhistic persuations into those of the 
Mohamedan faith, first of the Pathans and 
then of the Moguls and from those into the 
East India Company of English merchants 
and from them to the direct Government 
of the English Crown, the spiritual sway of 
the Hindu scriptures as affecting their reli- 
gious rites and pilgrimages continue un- 
interrupted in Prayag. The bathing goes 
on as before at the confluence of the rivers, 
the charity to the priests continues and 
though the open committal of self-destruction 
is not permitted, the authorities cannot 
prevent religious zealots from carrying out 
their vow in secrecy. And one hears 
occasional instances of self-drowning in the 
confluence of the Triveni. 

Triveni is the name given to the conflu- 
ence of the rivers Ganges and Jumna. 

Triveni-its ety- B literally means the 
moiogicai meaning. three-braided or the three- 
streamed. Its two braids are visible in the 
streams of the Ganges and the Jumna but 
there has been the tradition of a third river 
Saraswati meeting there. No one can say 
when it flowed there and when it disappear- 
ed. From the ancient Rig-Veda to ’the 
mediaeval Raghuvansa of Kalidas the playing 
of Ganga and Yamuna in mutual embraces 



Harshasya. 
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has been the theme of the poet’s description 
of Prayag. And Saraswatl plays its part 
in the imagination of the believer and the 
name Trivenl has helped the fiction to last 
for ever. 

The modern name of Allahabad was 
given to Prayag by Akbar the Mogul 
Prayaff named Emperor — who built the 

Allahabad by Akbar. ^ 

fluence of the two rivers. The date of the 
construction is 1584 A.C. The strategic site 
on which the fort is built must have struck 
the military genius of the Mogul emperor 
and he carried out his plans and construc- 
tion without creating any le’l^i.Mi'- furore 

Allahabad Fort among the Hindus bv the 
built by Akbar. desecration of their I'irtha- 

raj and the stoppage of the self-slaughter 
owing to the Akshaya-Vata coming within 
the enclosure of the Fort, 


The non-official alias of Prayag was at 
first llahabas - half Arabic and half Sanskrit 
- meaning the Abode of God. Subsequently 
llahabas was changed into Allahabad. 
Allahabad became one of the many Subas 
into which the Empire was divided by Akbar 
for administrative purposes. Fhc Suba of 
Allahabad made a Allahabad comprised the 
Suba. eastern districts as far as 

Behar. On the south of the Jumna the 
Suba extended as far as Kalinjar, on the 
west up to Kara Manikpur. 

The area of the new Suba was larger 
than the present Allahabad Division. 


Khasrau Bagh is of later date than the fort. 
Here there are three mausoleums. In the 
westernmost of these there is a vertical 
slab north of the head of the stone represent- 
ation of a coffin, containing the following 
quatrain, with a fifth line giving the author’s 
name : 

Chun charkh-i-falak ze g.ardish-i-khud ashuft 
Dar 2er-i.;'amin aina ba nihuft 
TArikh-i-wafrU-i-.sh.-ih Begum justam 
Az ghaib malak "Bakhuld .shud Bcpam" guft. 
l.ikatiba Abdullah Mishkin qalam Jahangir Sh,ihi. 
Translation oi' epitaph in Khasrah-baou. 

1. When the circle of the .•-ky became perturbed at 

its own revolutions, 

2. It hid the mirror ( = the Sun) under the ground. 

3. I sought the date of the death of Shah Begamf 

4. And an angel spoke from the invisible world, 

‘The Regfim has entered Paradise.' 

[The numerical value of the italicised word.s is the dale ] 

It is the tomb of Jahangir’s first wife, 
surnamed Shah Begam, who was the daughter 
of Bhagwan Das 
and grand-daughter of 
Rajah Behari Mai of 
Jaipur. Married in 
1584. she gave birth to 
Khusrau in 1587. In 
1603 she commit teti 
suicide by taking 
opium in disgust at 
the quarrels between 
her husband and son. 
She died at Allahabad, 
where Jahangir was 
then living, and was 
burled in Khusraubagh. 
I'he numerical value 
of the letters in Bakhuld 
shud Be gam (the Begam 
entered Paradise) is 
1012, which year of 
the Hijera era corresponds to 1603 
The scribe of the epitaph was Abdullah 
surnamed Mishkin qalam (Musk-pen) of the 
Court of Jahangir. 

About two hundred years after the 

construction of the fort by Akbar it was 
Aiiahabid Fort fir-st garrisoned by English 
t'ie'iurT'lroops iX "■ooP* of the East India 
t 7 b 5 . Company in 1765. About 

a hundred years later the Queen’s 
Proclamation was read on the outer 
parapet of the Allahabad Fort 
by Lord Canning, the first Viceroy 
of India in assumption of the 



Fort of Allahabad, 

From Hodge's Select Views in India. 
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Quccn Vicioriu’s administration of the 
i-rociamation read countrv under the direct 
on the 1 st Novem- ■( r 11 utr • » 

her 1858 at Allah- control ot Her Majesty s 
Government. 

The Hindus have a curious legend in 
connection with the building of the Allah- 
l.egcnd of Mukund abad Fort by Akbar. A 
Biahmachari. anchorite of the name 

of Mukund Brahmachari lived in Prayag 
long before Akbar built his fort there, 
rhe site of Mukund Brahmachari’s abode 
is said to be on the south bank of the 
Jumna opposite the Fort. Till a few years 
ago an old dilapidated mosque used to be 
pointed out as standing on the very site, 
loc*.lly known as Mukund Brahmachari’s 
tilla (mound). 

That holy man lived on milk. It chanced 
one day that he drank it without straining 
it. The usual practice among Hindus is 
to strain the milk before it is used for 
drinking so that no hair of the cow be 
partaken with the milk. As fate would 
have it, he swallowed a cow’s hair along 
with the milk. As beef is a prohibited 
food to the Hindus, so too is the hair of 
that animal. Mukund thought that he had 
committed a great sin and wished to ex- 
piate it by putting an end to his ' life. 
Suicide is a heinous sin according to the 
Hindu Shastras ; but it is permitted at 
Prayag. He thought that his body had 
been defiled and he had become a Mkchcha. 
If that is so, thought he, why not become 
a Musalman Emperor in my next mun- 
dane incarnation. And with this wish in 
his heart he put an end to his life. 

If the following Sanskrit verse which 
has had a local currency for generations be 
accepted as reliable, therein is the year 
noted and the manner of Mukund's death. 

The sloka runs thus : — 

^ 

ii 

The year is 1508 evidently of the Sam- 
vat era, which is universally in vogue in 
this part of the country. It answers to 1451 
of the Christian era. It was not in water 
but in fire that Mukund Brahmachari put 
an end to himself. The legend goes on 
to narrate that Mukund Brahmachari was 
reborn in the person of Akbar the Great 


who firmly established the mighty Mogul 
Empire in India. 

It is also stated that Akbar’s intimate 
favourite courtier, Birbal, in his previous 
incarnation was an old faithful attendant 
of Mukund Brahmachari. He had followed 
his master unto death and was reborn with 
him to share his royal master’s fortune. 
But as he had not eaten the cow’s hair he 
retained his Hindu caste. But that did 
not hinder his rise to eminence in the 
Mogul Emperor’s Court, where Hindus had 
equal opportunities with Musalmans to 
imperial favour. It was this departure 
from the previous Mohamedan policy by 
Akbar that made him the idol of his Hindu 
subjects, who attributed his kind treat- 
ment of them to his knowledge of his racial 
relationship with them in his past incarn- 
ation. 



Akbar dressed as a yogi. 


The legend continues that Akbar re- 
membered the old spot of his former asce- 
tic practices and to prevent others reaping 
similar fruit by their self-sacrifice at the 
Triveni he built the fort there enclosing 
the Akshaya-vata and the Kamya-kup 
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(‘the desire fulfilling well’ in which people 
threw themselves from the tree) within the 
walls of the Fort. 

That Birbal, his constant associate, used 
to be a visitor to Prayag is borne out 
by an inscription on the Asoka pillar which 
is as follows : 

“Samvat 1632 Sake 1493 M.ii>;ava<li Panchami 
Somv^ra, Ganj^adas Suta Maharaj Birbar Sri Tirtha 
Raj Prayag Kc Yatra Saphal Llkhitam.” i.e. “In 
the Sam vat year 1632 in Marga, the fifth day of the 
waning moon on Monday, Ganga Dasa’s son Maharaj 
Birbar made the auspicious pilgrimage to Tirtha-raj 
Prayag. Saphal scripsif.’’ 

The samvat year 163- in which 
Mukand died is equivalent to 1575 A.C. 

One may not accept the legend as regards 
the motive attributed to Akbar for his 

Suppression of demolition of the Akshaya- 
seif-sacrifice of Ak- Vata lest Other people 
thc buiiding of the might derive similar benefits 
to what he had attained 
by his own self-sacrifice but we may give 
credit to the Mogul Emperor that by build- 
ing the Fort at the 1 'riveni he indirectly 
put down the horrifying practice of self- 
sacrifice that was current under the sanction 
of religion at Prayag. Akbar disconti- 
nued the practice of Suttee — the burning 
of widows on the funeral pyre of their 
deceased husbands. May it not be that 
he had an eye on the stoppage of the 
inhuman custom that prevailed at 
Prayag when he constructed the Fort there? 
The method he adopted to put an end to it 
was that of a consummate statesman. For 
the building of the Fort was an administra- 
tive measure, as the site was strategic. 
Who could take exception to such an 
Imperial measure? The disappearance 
of the Akshaya-Vata and the Kamya-Kup 
was effected without causing that religious 
excitement such as the fanatical demolition 
of Hindu temples by his great-grandson 
Aurangzib had done. 

The religious observances of the pilgrim. 
The principal shrines which they 
VISIT in Prayag. 

The following Sanskrit verse from the 
Prayag Mahatmya enumerates the chief 
places which the pilgrims are enjoined to 
visit. 


First in the list is the Triveni, the three- 
braided confluent stream. The two braids 
Ganga and Yamuna are visible. The third 
braid of Saraswati the Hindu pilgrim secs 
with the eye of his faith. 

The pilgrim comes to Prayag to wash away 
his sins by bathing at the confluence of the 
rivers. But before he performs his ablutions 
he has to go through some purificatory rites. 

The shaving of his head is the first act of 
the pilgrim. The Prayag Mahatmya says 
that the pilgrim enjoys celestial bliss for as 
many years as the number of his shaved 

Sh.vlnc, a rcllslous Tllif accounts for 

observance of the the verv large number of 
barbers, that ply their 
trade there. These barbers have to pay a 
tax of rupees four each for the license of 
shaving. The Mela authorities earn an 
income of many thousand rupees in some 
grand Mela year from this source alone. 

\fale pilgrims shave their heads and faces 
clean. Female pilgrims offer only one 
lock of hair. But elderly widows get their 
heads shaved. The pilgrim is required to 
take a preliminary bath in the river and 
has to undergo the shaving in his wet 
clothing. 

The shaving finished the pilgrim now 
repeats his bathing. His ablution has to 
Bathing at the be assisted by his priest. 

It is the privilege of the 
Piayagwal to perform this priestly func- 
tion of leading the pilgrims through all 
the religious ceremonies from beginning to 
end. Of course he does it for a considera- 
tion. But his charges are not in the 
nature of wages for work done. The 
payment by the pilgrim partakes of the 
character of a religious gift The amount 
varies according to the pilgrim’s means. 

There is a good deal of haggling between 
the two at each performance of the many 
ceremonies at which the Panda has to 
assist. The Panda begins with the Sankalpa 
— a sort of religious resolution on the part 
Sankalpa. of the pilgrim which he 

repeats just before bathing. 
Here is the Sankalpa in the original. 

'Rt 

»nfl ^5% 
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The purport of the above is as follows: 
Salutation to Vishnu — the ancient and 
Greatest Primeval Being. I, so and so (here 
the pilgrim repeats his name and Gotra— 
the name of the Rishi to whose clan he 
traces his remote ancestry), perform my 
bathing ceremony at the confluence of the 
Ganga and Jumna, on this day of the 
bright fortnight of the month of — of the year 
— Samvat era of the cycle of the incarnation 
of Buddha of the K u'wiga' * 

As most ot the pilgrims and Pandas are 
eqiflally Ignorant of the dead classical Sanskrit 
language in which the Sankrrlpa is read 
neither the recitation is correctly done by 
the priest nor the repetition by the pilgrim. 
The latter however has his firm faith in the 
religiousness of the rite and realises jhat 
he has earned the merit of his ablutions. 
He makes his first small gift to the Pragwal 
when he offers his flowers and milk and 
cocoanut fruit (if available— if not, its price 
in copper). The first two are poured unto 
the sacred stream. The fruit and the money 
go to the Panda. The pilgrim is also 
required to make a gift of a cow to his 
priest. 

But as every pilgrim cannot afford to 
give a COW', he goes through the ceremony 
nominally. A cow is brought, the pilgrim 
touches the tail of the animal and a 
^'inkalpa is recited by the Panda and the 
r.ift of , cow by of 'f*' oow is thereby 

the piiprim to his completed. A nominal 
Panda. ■ r 1 

price of the cow even so 

low as a few annas — is paid to the cow- 
man who gets a small share of the 
nominal price, the remainder going to the 
Panda. 


A rich pilgrim will not only give a cow 
but a horse also or even an elephant, with 
all the saddle and Howda as an accom- 
paniment of such gift of the animals. 

Then comes the Pinda ceremony^ This 
is the offering of cakes of rice or flour 
oftcring Of pibd.. J?, his deceased ancestors. 

This IS followed by the 
feeding of Brahmans. 

The visiting of the principal sacred 
places is also a part of the pilgrim’s duties. 
A list of these places have already been 
given in a Sanskrit quotation. 
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After Triveni comes Madhava. There 
is a temple of Madhava or Vishnu called 
Temples of Mad- Adi-Madhava on the south 
*^*''*’ bank of the Jumna oppo- 

site the confluence. I here is also a temple 
of Madhava in Daraganj. The pilgrims 
visit both the temples. 

The third in the list is Someswara Maha- 
deva. The temple is situated on the south 
Temple of Somes- bank of the Ganges at a 
short distance east of Adi- 
Madhava. The temple of Bharadwaja is 
the next in order. It is situated in the 
quarter now called Colonelganj in the 
Katra Ward of the Municipality. The 
temple is named after the Mww/ whose gener- 
ous hospitality Rama, the hero of the Rama- 
yana, with his brother and wife, enjoyed 
when they halted at Prayag in their way 
to Chitrakut, Rama’s brother--Bharata 
the prince-regent of Ayodhya— was also 
lavishly entertained by the Muni when he 
travelled with a large retinue through 
Prayag to meet his brother at Chitrakut 
with a view’ to bring the exiled prince back. 

The Muni Bharadw’aja was a Kulapati. 
A Kulapati of old was one w^ho provided 
education to ten thousand Munis and gave 
them free board and lodgings. It would 
follow that the grounds around Bharadwaja’s 
abode were the seat of a Local University 
at Prayag. What a coincidence that after 
so many centuries the neighbourhood of 
Bharadwaja Muni’s temple has become the 
seat of the University of Allahabad and of 
the Premier Government College of the 
Province and of the Boarding Houses and 
Hostels of hundreds of residential students. 
The Spirit of Learning, an Indian poet 
may well sing, did not like to abandon her 
old haunts and has come back again. 

The temple of Vasuki is the next in 
order. It is situated on the northern end 
T.mpicf v„uki. “/Daraganj. It i.s perhaps 
the only temple in India 
exclusively dedicated to the worship of 
the Snake god, Vasuki. Its position is so 
picturesque wdth broad bed of the Ganges 
surrounding three sides of it. A bathing- 
ghat was built nearly a century ago by a 
rich Khattri citizen. It has been damaged 
by the current of the Ganges. The heirs'and 
representatives of Jhandimal, now residents 
of Cawnpore, have not shown any zeal to 
preserve their ancestral public work. The 
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Ghat is worth preserving as it is the only 
Pucca Ghat on the Ganges at Prayag. 
An annual Mela is held on the Nag Pancha- 
mi in the rainy season. The citizens of 
Allahabad would be wanting in public spirit 
if they allowed that public Ghat to be 
totally wrecked and gone. 

'I'he Akshaya-Vata, though the seventh 
in the sloka quoted before, has been most 
prominently associated 

The Akshaya-Vata- - 

With Prayag from past 
ages. Its existence has been noted in more 
than one standard ancient work of Sanskrit 
literature. It is mentioned in the Ramayana 
as also in some poems and dramas of a 
later period. 1 he Chinese traveller Hiouen 
Tsang who visited India in the middle of the 
.seventh country A. C. mentioned it in his 
narrative of his travels. His account of 
has already been quoted. 

The construction of the Allahabad Fort 
by Akbar doomed it. But the unperishable 
tree — for this is what its Sanskrit name 
implies — still holds its own ground. Inside 
the fort in an underground building, 
pilgrims are shown its relics- an old stump 
or even a green branch is exhibited and 
passed by the Gossains in charge of the 
shrine as the relics of the old Akshaya-Vata. 
T hough this be a fraud on the credulous 
yet the site of Akshaya-Vata is 
somewhere near the Patalpuri 
aith of the pilgrim helps him to 
conjure up the old tree in his imagination 
and venerate the spot. 


pilgrims 
genuine 
and the 


Numberless human beings in past ages 
ended their lives by flinging themselves 
from that tree down below in the hope of 
acquiring what they wished for at the 
moment of death. T'o Akbar ought to be 
given the credit of putting a stop to the 
abuse of a Shastric permission of self- 
sacrifice which is applicable under every 
exceptional circumstances. 

The Ses/ia is the Sesha-nag whose old 
temple stands in a village about three 
The temple of miles to the east of the 
Triveni on the northern 
bank of the Ganges. Its modern name 
is Chhatnaga - evidently a corruption of 
the Sanskrit word Sesha-naga. 

T hese are the leading shrines noted in the 
Sanskrit verse that has been quoted from 
the Prayag Mahatmya, 


There are also some minor ones mentioned 
in that book to which pilgrims pay their 
visit. T'he Samudrakup is a large well 
situated on the hillock on the other side of 
the Ganges opposite the fort. A fanciful 
tradition was current locally many years 

ago that the well was connected with the 
^ ^ sea by a subterraneous 

Samudra-kup. 'r>i ■ i 

spring. I his belief was 

perhaps due to the name Samudrakup. 



Samudra Kup Inscription. 

Some forty years ago the well was filled 
with earth almost to the top. All enlight- 
ened and public spirited Sadhu came from 
Ajodhya and .settled on the hillock. Baba 
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Muik Cknthal College, Allahabad. 


Sudarson Das— for that was his name - 
caused the re-excavation of the well. 
.\t first he was dissuaded by the local 
Pandas who said that the sea would drown 
the whole country by its rush of waters by 
the opening of the spring that connected 
the well with the ocean. But their story 
had no effect on Baba Sudarson Das. He 
went on with the digging for about a 
hundred feet deep when the water was 
reached. He also repaired the upper 
parapet and the restoration of the old shrine 
was made complete by the bold public 
spirit of that Vaishnava ascetic. 

The Samudrakup very likely is a well 
named after Samudra Gupta, the mighty 

i monarch who ruled over 

( Samudra Kup— . z 

named after Samu- a large tract of country ex- 

KausamS?’ tending from middle Hin- 

dusthan as far as the East 
c‘rn and Southern India. Mr. Vincent 
1 Smith in his history of ancient lodia 
j calls him the Napoleon of India. He lived 
i in the third century of the Christian era. 
He was the first of the Gupta kings and the 
founder of the Gupta era. His capital 
was Kausambi. 

The village Kosam on the Jumna about 
I 30 miles from Allahabad is all that is left 
I of the once glorious Kausambi. It was 


this Samudra (lupta after whom the well 
situated on the hillock is named. Its pucca 
masonry structure has defied the ravages 
of ages. I'he hillock was an outpost 
citadel of Kausambi. Old brick founda- 
tions are still unearthed and all the brick 
houses of the neighbourhood are built of 
old bricks dug out from the mound. The 
Pandas^ ignorant of history, invented the 
fanciful etymology of Samudrakup by its 
mythical connections with Samudra which 
is the .Sanskrit word for the English word 
sea. 

The name Samudrakup occurs in Prayag- 
Mahatrnya. This is suggestive of either 
the modernness of the Purana or that the 
Prayag-Mahatmya is an interpolation. 
The critical Hindu finds himself in an 
uncomfortable situation. The Puranas are 
fathered on Vyasa who lived long before 
Samudra Gupta. If then the Matsya 
Purana is ancient then the Prayag-Maha- 
tmya is an interpolation. In any case the 
Samudrakup is a very old well if we ac- 
cept the derivation of its name as given 
above conneciiiig it with the famous 
monarch who ruled over the kingdom of 
Kausambi near Prayag. 

Down below the hillock on which the 
Samudrakup stands is a tomb of Mohamedan 


II 
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Macdonnkll Hindu Hoarding House with the Roman Catholic CATiniDRAL 
IN the background. 


Tomb of a Moha- saint. Tradition says that 
medan Fakir. this saint was a con- 

temporary of Kabir, the founder of 
the wcllknown sect of Kavir Panthis. 
Xabir is said to have been persecuted by 
this Musalman Fakir who incited the Pathan 
ruler of Jaunpore to kill Kabir. But the 
Governor of Jaunpore was at heart a believer 
in Kabir Saheb. At first he took measures 
against Kabir half-heartedly. But afraid 
of being reproached for disobedience of the 
Fakir’s washes and of being called a Kafir 
by the Shaikh he ordered Kabir to be 
thrown into the river bound hand and 
foot. Kabir miraculously e.scaped. He 
was then cast into a burning fire and was 
trodden down by an elephant but Kabir 
suffered no injury. The glorification of 
Kabir is chronicled in a Hindi metered tract 
composed by some admirer of Kabir. A 
Mela of low class people Hindus and 
Mohamedans — is held every year at the 
tomb. 


Hansa-tirtha. 


Another minor Hindu shrine is the 
Hansa Tirtha. It is at a short distance north 
of the Samudrakup hillock. 
A dilapidated well still 
marks old Hansa-tirtha. About forty years 
ago a Kshatlriya Zemindar of the Bhagal- 
pur district in Behar settled close by this 



Hansa Kup Inscription. 
well and erected a garden-house and gavt 
it the name of Hansa-tirtha. The oH 
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Khusru Bagh. 


neglected well is now ignored and the 
new nice-looking tirtha set up by Hansa 
fhakurprasad passes as the Hansa-tirtha. 
The restoration of the well ought to be 
the service of some pious Hindu. 

In connection with these shripes of 
Prayag on the east side of the (ianges, a 
brief account may be given of the village 
that now goes by the name of Jhusi. 

The Prayag-Mahatmya defines Prayag 
proper as lying between the Akshaya-vat 
on its west side, the Pratishthanpuri on 
the east side and the Alarka-puri in the 
south. Vhe triangular ground is the holy 
of holies. Pratishthan is Jhusi situated 
alongside the Ganges opposite the Allah- 
abad Fort, Akbar's bund and Daraganj. 
And Alarka is the modern Avail— the. 
village on the south side of the Jumna and 
Ganges, opposite to Fort. 

Pratishthan is mentioned in some of 
the oldest works of Sanskrit literature. 

It was the capital of the 
Pratishthan an , . f 1 

ancient Canitai of kings of the lunar race, 
rhe Lunar kings Pururavas resided 

there. He was the ancestor of the 
heroes of the Mahabharata. The 
great poet Kalidas lays the scene of 
his play Vikra-morvasi in Pratishthan. 
How long Pratishthan continued to flourish 


as a capital of ruling kings one cannot 
say. In later time we find Prayag growing 
into importance and Pratishthan receding 
into obscurity till the very name is now all 
but forgotten and the village Jhusi is all that 
remains of Pratishthan. Prayag on the other 
hand developcs into Allahabad thanks to 
its strategic position between the two 
rivers. It has from the time of Akbar gained 
in political importance and has not lost its 
religious value. There is a curious legend 
about the name of Jhusi. A Hindu King 
of the name of Harbong was notoriously 
imbecile and foolish. In his reign good, bad 
and indifferent were lumped up together. 
He had not the capacity to exercise dis- 
crimination in assigning worth its proper 
place. riiere was no justice nor law in his 
kingdom. 

^cm I 

teTT^n 11 

is the proverb that still survives in the 
folklore of the district commemorative of 
the character of Harbong Raj. 

It is said that when the cup of his inequity 
was full there was an upheaval of the 
earth and the capital Pratishthan was 
turned upside down. There was conflagra- 
tion which completed the destruction of 
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Procession at Kummha Mela of Buairabis, an order of female ascetics. 


the city and the rums went by the name of 
Jhunsi LC., burnt, from the Hindi root 
Jhansna to be burnt. 

A political cataclysm must have over- 
whelmed Pratishthanpuri. 'I'here are 
traditions of the scattering of Brahman 
and Kshattriya clans abandoning their 
homes in Jhunsi and emigrating to distant 
places. There are Joshi families in Almora 
who point their old home in Jhunsi. The 
Benabansi Kshattriya of the Rewa State also 
remember that they migrated from Jhunsi 
to the jungles south of the Jumna and 
wrested the tract from the originals to be 
vanquished later on by the Boghals whose 
suzereignty they had to accept. 

Whether these emigrations took place 
owing to the conquest of the district by 
the Pathan Lodis of jaunpore or before 
that time is not clear. Jhunsi at present 
is locally distinguished as old Jhunsi 
and new Jhunsi. A good percentage of 
the present population of old Jhunsi is 
Mahomedan. The majority of the population 
of new Jhunsi is Hindu. A very wealthy 
Agarwal banker has a Dharmsala and 
Sa^avrata (alms house) for lodging and feed- 
ing poor travellers. A number of religious 
mendicants reside in Jhunsi depending on 
the charities of the well-to-do of the place. 


On the south of the tomb of the Maho- 
medan Fakir in old Jhunsi is Akeld per. 

, It is an unique tree with 

an enormous girth, banny 
Parkes in her “Wamierings of a Pilgrim” 
written some 80 years ago, describes a huge 
tree stood at Phapamau in the vicinity of 
the Sikote temple. She writes that the tree 
grows in Africa and is called there Boabab. 
The botanic name is Adamsonia digital!. 
The falling down of that tree owing to its 
old age is recorded by Fanny Parkes. It 
was similar to the Akeld per. This too is 
an ancient tree. Many years ago a learned 
Brahmachari built a house and established 
a Pathsala close by the Akeld per. It is 
now tenanted by a pious Brahman Zemindar 
of Mirzapur who maintains a small 
Pathsala. 

The Asoka pillar. 


"Though not religiously visited by the 
pilgrims the Asoka Pillar standing inside 
the fort is an object of interest to archaeolo- 
gists and ought to be visited by the tourist. 

It is supposed to have been erected and 
set up at Kausambi one of the great cities 
of ancient India situated 


Kausambi, an old 
city of classical re- 
nown, now a small 
village called Kosam, 


on the Jumna thirty miles 
above Prayag. Kausambi 
is now reduced to an 
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AsiiKA Pillar (Fort, Allahabad.) 
insignificant village called Kosam. It was 
the capital of Hindu reigning dynasties. 
It was founded by a descendant of the 
great Pandavas of Mahabharata celebrity, 
when their old capital Hastinapur was 
washed away by the depredations of the 
course of the Ganges. In many a standard 
work of Sanskrit literature Kausainbi is 
mentioned as a flourishing city. The Asoka 
Pillar of Allahabad carries us back to 
the memories of those days for according 
to the view of writers on ancient India 
the Asoka Pillar was first raised there. 
Kausambi used to be the temporary capital 
of Asoka Vardhan second only to his perma- 
nent capital Pataliputra. 

But there is nothing to prevent holding 
another view that the pillar might have been 
raised at Prayag; For here Asoka pilgri- 
maged and erected stupas in honour of 


Buddha. Buddha himself three centuries 
before Asoka had preached at Prayag and 
Kausambi. 

Hiouen Tsang does not mention the pillar in 
his narrative of Prayag and that is brought 
forward as an argument that it was not there 
in his time. But Hiouen Tsang does not 
mention the pillar as standing in Kausambi 
in his narrative of the latter place. So 
that his silence militates equally against the 
theory of its birthplace and abode at 
Prayag as well as at Kausambi. 

An inscription on the pillar recording 
the visit of Blrbal, Akbar’s boon companion 
to Prayag is however an evidence that the 
pillar was there in the year 1632 of the 
Samvat era. How it came there if not 
lying there since the days of its creator 
has not been ascertained. 

The pillar contains edicts of .Vsoka. 
These edicts are moral and ethical instruc- 
tions to that Emperor’s 
of^As^oka!"*'^ subjects. Also personal 

records of his acts of 
righteousness. Time and vandalism have 
disfigured and erazed the inscription here 
and there. But the genius and labours of 
scholars and archaeologists have brought 
to light from obscurity the deeds of Asoka 
that are inscribed in a language and 
character dead and forgotten. 

The Asoka Pillar in the Fort contains 

(a) 6 out of the 7 Pillar Edicts of Asoka. 

(b) Samudra Gupta’s record of victories. 

(c) Two minor pillar Edicts. 

(d) A Persian inscription by Jahangir to 
commemorate his accession. 

(e) Many later inscriptions. 

Minor Edicts. 

The Kausambi Edict on the Allahabad 
Pillar: 

“His Sacred Majesiy instrucis the officials of 

Kausambi as follows The way of the Church 

must not be quilted Whosoe\ er shall break the 

unity of the C.hurch, whether monk or men from this 
time forth, shall be compelled to wear white garments, 
and to dwell in a place not rcser\ ed foi' the clergy." 

[V. Smith.] 

The Queen’s Edict on the Allahabad 
Pillar:— 

“By command of his Sacred Majesty the officials 
everywhere arc to be ail dressed as follows .- — . 

“Whatever donation has been made by the Second 
Queen, be it a mango-grove, pleasure-garden, charit- 
^!e hostel, or ought else, is to be accounted as the 
act of the Queen. All transactions of the kind [? are 
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for the acquisition of merit by] the Second Queen, 
the Karuviiki, mother of Tivara.’" 

(V. Smith.) 

Pillar Edicts. 

I. 

His Gracious and Sacred Majesty speaks thus: — 
“After I had been anointed 26 years, I ordered this 
relijfious edict to be written. Happiness in this world 
and in the next is difficult to gain except by the 
greatest love of the Sacred Law, the greatest circums- 
pection, the greatest obedience, the greatest fear, the 
greatest energy. But, through my instructions, these 
have, indeed, increased day by day, and will increase 
still more (vis.) the longing for the Sacred f.aw 
and the lo\ e of the Sacred law. And my servants, 
the great ones, the lowly ones and those of 
middle rank, being able to lead sinners back to 
their duty, obey and carry out [my orders), likewise 
also the wardens of the inarches. Now the order 
(for them) is to protect according to the Sacred Law, 
to govern according to the Sacred Law, to give 
happiness in accordance with the Sacred Law, to 
guard according to the Sacred Law.” 

(Buhler.) 

II . 

His Gracious and Sacred Majesty speaks thus 
(To fulfill) the Law is meritorious. But what does 
(the fulfilment the Law include? (// includes) 
sinlessnes.s, many good works, compassion, liberality, 
truthfulness, purity. The gift of spiritual insight I 
have given (to men) in various ways ; on two-footed 
and four-footed beings, on birds and aquatic animals 
I have conferred benefits ol many kinds, even the 
boon of life, and in other ways have I done much 
good. It is for this purpose that 1 have caused this 
religious edict to be written, (yiz.) that men may 
thu.s act accordir.gly, and that it may endure a long 
time. And he who will act thus will perform a deed 
of merit." 

(Buhler.) 

III. 

His Gracious and Sacred Majesty speaks thus; — 
“Man only sees his good deeds, (and says unto him- 
self) ‘This good deed I have done.’ But he sees 
in nowise his evil Acieds, (and does not say unto himself) 
'This evil deed I have done ; this is what is called 
sin.’ But difficult indeed is this self-examination. 
Nevertheless man ought to pay regard to the follow- 
ing (and say unto himself)-. 'Such (passions) as 
rage, cruelty, anger, pride, jealousy, (are those) 
called sinful, even through the.se 1 shall bring about 
my fall.’ But man ought to mark most the following 
{and say unto himself)-. ‘This conduces to my 
welfare in this world, that at least to my w'elfare in 
the next world.’ ’’ 

(Buhler.) 

IV. 

His Gracious and Sacred Majesty speaks thus: 
— “After 1 had been anointed twenty-six years, I 
ordered this religious edict to be written. My Lajukas 
[Commissioners] are established (as rulers) among 
ihe people, among many hundred thousand souls ; 
I have made them independent in (awarding) both 
honours and punishments — Why? In order that the 


Lajukas may do their work tranquilly and fearlessly, 
that they may give welfare and happiness to the people 
of the provinces and may confer benefits (on them). 
They will know what gives happine.ss to the peopK; 
of the provinces and may confer benefits (on them). 
They will know what give.s happine.ss and what inflict.s 
pain, and they will exhort the provincials in accordance 
with the principles of the Sacred Law, — How? 'Fhat 
they may gain for themselves happiness in this world 
and in the next. But the Lajukas are eager to serve 
me. My (other) servants also, who know my will, 
will serve (we), and they, too, will exhort .some (men), 
in order that the Lajukas, may strive to gain my 
favour. For, as (a man') feels tranquil after making 
over his child to a clever nurse, — saying unto himself 
' I'he clever nur.se strive to bring up my child well,’ — 
even so I have acted with my Lajukas, for the welfare 
and happiness of the provincials, intending that, being 
fearless and feeling tranquil, they may do their wftik 
without perplexity. For this reason I have made the 
Lajukas independent in {tnvard ing) honours and 
punishments. For the following is desirable : What? 
‘Tlial there may be equity in official business and 
equity in the award or punishments.’ And even 
so far goes my order, “I have granted a respite of 
three flays to prisoners on whom judgment has been 
passed and who have been condemned to death. I’heir 
relatives will make .some (of them) meditate deeply 
(and) in order to save the lives of tho.se (men) or in 
order to make {the condemned) who is to be executed, 
meditate deeply, they will give gifts with a view to the 
next world or w'ill perform fasts. For my wish is that 
they (the condemned) even during their imprisonment 
may thus gain bliss in the next world ; and various 
religious practices, self-restraint and liberality will 
grow among the people," 

% (Buhler.) 

' V. 

Thus saith His Sacred and .Gr^iout Majesty the 
King: — After 1 had been consecrated twenty-six years 
the following species were declared exempt from 
slaughter, to wit : — 

Parrots, starlings, (?) adjutants, “Brahmani ducks," 
geese, nnndimukhas, gelatas, bats, queen ants, female 
tortoises, boneless fish, vedaveyakas, ganga pupu takas, 
(?) skate, (? river) tortoises, porcupines, tree-squirrels, 
(?) barasingha deer, “Brahmani bulls," (?) monkeys, 
rhinoceros, grey doves, village pigeons and all four- 
footed animals which are not ulilixed or eaten. 

She-goats, owes, and sows, that is to say, those 
either with young or in milk, are exempt from slaugh- 
ter, as well as their offspring up to six months of age. 
The caponing of cocks must not be done. Chaff must 
not be burnt along with the living things in it. Forests 
must not be burnt, either for mischief or so as to 
destroy life. The living must not be fed with the 
living. 

At each of the three seasonal full moons, and at 
the full moon of . the month Tishya (December- 
January), for three days in each case, namely, the 
fourteenth and fifteenth of the first fortnight, and 
the opening day of the second fortnight, as well as 
on the fast-days throughout the year, fish is exempt 
from killirtg and may not be sold. On the same days 
in elephant -preserves and fish-ponds no other classes 
of animal may be destroyed. On the eighth, four- 
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teenth, and fifteenth days of each fortnight, as v/ell 
as on the Tishya and Punarvasu da^s, on the three 
seasonal full-moon days and on festival days bulls 
must not be castrated, and he-goats, rams, boars, 
or other animals which are commonly castrated must 
not be castrated. 

On the Tishya and Punarvasu days, on the seasonal 
full-moon days, and during the seasonal full-moon 
fortnights, the branding of horses and oxen 
must not be done. 

Up to the date that I have been consecrated for 
twenty-six years — in that interval the release of 
prisoners has been effected by me twenty-five times. 

(V. Smith.) 

VI. 

His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King speaks 
this : — After I had been anointed twelve years, 1 
ordered religious edicts to be written for the welfare 
add happiness of the people {in orde’ that the people) 
giving up that {nnrin^'hteousness which they practised) 
may obtain a growth of the Sacred Law (ih) this or 
that (respect). (.Saying unto mys-’lf) "the welfare 
and happiness of the people (i.s concerned)," I thus 
direct my attention not only to my relatives, but also 
to those who arc near and far ; — why so? "In order 
that I may lead some of them to happiness." *ln like 
manner 1 direct my attention to all bodies corporate. 

1 have also honoured men of all creeds with various 
honours. But I consider that to be most essential, 
what (/ call) 'the approach through one’s own free 
will’. After 1 had been anointed twenty-six years, 

1 ordered this religious edict to be written. 

(Buhler.) 

The pillar is a silent witness of the 
political changes that have occurred since 
it was erected. If it had tongue to speak 
how many things it could reveal to its 
visitors. 

A p.sycometrist like Danton might have 
a vision of old scenes of the erection of the 
pillar -of the hewers of the stone block — 
of their employer, by merely placing his 
forehead in contact with the pillar. He 
could see where it was first raised and 
when and by whom removed to Prayag if 
removed at all. But we not gifted with 
such occult powers, liave to be content 
with what Prinsep, Cunningham, Fleet, 
Buhler, Senart and Vincent Smith and 
their fellow-labourers have brought to 
light history out of the almost ineligible 
characters cut on this tall block of stone. 

Pragwals. 

The priest who officiates at the ablutions 
and religious observances of the pilgrims 

story of the crea- at the Trivenl are called 
pru.t!!aneS'?ra?- Pragw.-iU. The monopoly 
wais. they enjoy of being the ex- 

clusive recipients of the gifts of pilgrims to 
prayag was granted by Akbar, according 


to local tradition, to an ancestor of the 
Pragwals. It is said that the first attempts 
to lay the foundation of the Fort were 
unsuccessful owing to the floods of the rivers 
in the rainy season. The sacrifice of a 
Brahman was the remedy suggested to 
baffle the evil. A local Panda offered 
himself on condition that his clan should 
have the sole right of officiating as priests 
at the I'riveni. After this human sacrifice 
the foundations defied the force of the 
streams and the Emperor ratified the grant 
to the representatives of the victim. The 
monopolists by their own accounts 
acknowledge to be a creation of 
Akbar. 

In Hiouen Tsang’s account of his visit to 
Prayag in company with King Harsha- 
bardhana of Kanauj, the Chinese traveller 
narrates the many gifts— on the occasion 
of his quinquennial pilgrimage to Prayag — 
there the king made to the Buddhists and 
Brahmans. The Buddhists had the place 
of honour. Mention is made of resident 
priests as being given preference over 
those who came from outside. 

The Prayag-Mahatmya enjoins the bestow- 
al of gifts to qualified Brahmans. It is thus 
clear from both foreign and 

Hindu Shastras • j 

enjoin charitv to indigenous reco’ds that 
rDd"p,"!y. donation of gifts has been 
an immemorial practice of 
pilgrims to Prayag, The great difference 
between the practice of former and present 
times is that whereas it is enjoined in 
the Shastras to patronise learned men 
devoted to religion, the present day 
monopolists of the palgrims’ gifts are very 
unlike those who have been recommended 
in the Hindu scriptures. It is a pity that 
indiscriminate charity has created acla.ss of 
professional recepients of the gifts of pilgrims 
who contribute very little to foster the 
decaying learning of the Brahmans or to 
practise Brahmanical purity and piety 
such as is enjoined to qualify for the privi- 
lege of recelxlng gifts. 

These monopolists are reaping the 
benefits of the self-sacrifice of their ancestor 
who had earned an Imperial Charter that 
has its currency still though the Empire has 
passed away from the Mogul (donor’s 
dynasty. 

These Pragwals have an organised 
method of work to procure and secure their 
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Hindu India how 
divided territorially 
amonjf Pra^wals. 


clients. The leading fami- 
lies claim allegiance of 
particular territories, dis- 
tricts and states and the inhabitants of such- 
places are expected to patronise their own 
Pragwals. For example, one leading 
Pragwal family has the exclusive patronage 
of the ruler of Nepal and his subjects. 
Another of Kashmere. Others have the 
Rajputana chiefs. Central India States go 
to different families. Kathiawar chiefs and 
their subjects to some. Mysore and I'ra van- 
core to others. Some Pragwals hold sway 
over Bengal pilgrims -others have the 
Punjabi clientele. The Taluqdars of Oudh 
form the portion of several Pragwals. The 
leading Pragwals maintain a large number 
of men who go round canvassing for their 
employers and securing new Jajmans 

(clients). Rival Pragwals have constant 

conflicts among themselves and their 
retainers and there are frequent criminal 
cases in the law courts. 

Hooliganism pays better than learning 
and piety. Therefore there are few men 
who study the Shastras or patronise learning. 
They are given more to wrestling than to 
learning. Pax Brittanlca has tempered 

their former turbulence. But still it is the 
Lathi and not the Poihi which commends 

itself to them as the instrument to increase 
the number of their clients. So long as the 
pilgrims wiU be blind believers in their 
Pragwals the latter will continue to flatter 
on their gifts which they know how to 
secure best. 

Their perquisites are not in the shape of 
wages. They are gifts to earn spiritual 
benefits by the pilgrim. He finds accom- 
modation in quarters arranged by the 
Pragwal unless he has means to arrange 
independently of the Pragwal. The Pragw'al 
has a list of old and new customers and 
once the name of a pilgrim is entered in 
the list he and his descendants are claimed 
by the Pragwal on subsequent pilgrimages. 

Cases of intimidation and extortion 
occur here as in other places of pilgrimages 
and as the pilgrim is a stranger and can not 
find witnesses to prove his case he prefers 
not to resort to the Courts of Law for 
redress. Besides the pilgrim is loth to 
adopt ' a line of action which would 
disturb the even course of his peaceful 
pilgrimage. He would rather not resist 


evil. It is so desirable that there were a 
society to protect pilgrims against coercion 
and extortion. Respectable representatives 
of the Pragwal community may also be 
enlisted for co-operation to help this society 
for the protection of pilgrims. 

The Magh Mela. 

Mela literally means a gathering but 
usually denotes a religious fair. The great 
gatherings at religious places go by the 
name of Mela. The Magh-Mela is so called 
because the fair is held in the month of 
Magh, portions of January and February. 
The Mela begins from the Makar Sankranti 
i.e.y when the sun enters the capricorn. 
month’s residence at the Triveni from this 
day is considered by the Hindus to be an 
act of great religious merit. 

The Prayag-Mahatmya enjoins it. This 
vow pf dwelling for an entire month at the 
Triveni is called Kalpa- 
apa asa. Vasa. Besides ascetics of 

religious orders many elderly men and 
women — especially the latter — of the respect- 
able classes of householders take to Kalpa- 
Vasa, undergoing all the privations of an 
ascetic life during the period of their stay 
there. They dwell in straw huts set up 
temporarily on the Mela grounds. I he 
destruction of these huts by fire and the 
burning to death of some unfortunate 
inmates of the huts is not an unheard of 
event in the annals of the Mela. But the 
Hindu pilgrim is not deterred from observ- 
ing the vow of Kalpa-Vasa by such catas- 
trophies of fire whether it be due to accident 
or incendiarism. I'he next year the Mela 
ground is as full of straw huts as ever. 

The great Mela days are Makara S«n- 
krantiy Maghi Amavasya (the new-moon 
of the month of Magh), 
^The great Mela Purnima (the full- 

moon of Magh) and the 
Vasanta Panchami (the fifth day of the 
bright fortnight of Magh '. 

The Kumbha-Mela is held every twelfth 
year. The Adh-Kumbha is held every 
•ru Ku , sixth year. On such occa- 
sions the number ot pilgrim 
is much in excess of the ordinary Mela. 
The rush on such occasions is great and the 
crush is attended with loss of lives. The 
last Kumbha-Mela was marked with such a 
sad occurence. The number of the dead and 
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A PART OP THE Crou'p, Kimbiia Mela (i9o6\ 



Kumbha Mela (1906 . 


Indian nationalities are 
represented from Cape 
Comorin to Kashmir — 
from Assam to Sindh, — 
from mountainous Nepal 
to the sandy plains of 
Marwar. Every pilgrim 
is dressed in his natural 
costume of different cut 
and several colours. It 
is a sight to see. I'hese 
great Melas also serve 
the purpose of religious 
conventions — religious 
re-unions in a large scale, 
riiey bind all Hindu 
India together hovt^- 
much-so-ever one Hindu 
sect may deffer from 
another. 

Just as a pilgrimage 
to .Mecca make the 
Musalmans of different 
countries and national- 

i t i e s 

Dsefiilness of the 
Majrl'-Mela. 

o n e — 

though differing in ap- 
pearance, language, cus- 
toms and manners, so 
does the pilgrimage to 
holy shrines by the 
Hindus make them feel 
that they are one — 
though varying. The 
Tirtharaj Prayag is such 
a centre where Hindus 
of the vast Indian con- 
tinent meet in the 
Magh-Mela on the com- 
mon platform of the 
belief in the virtues of 
their pilgrimage to the 
Tirveni. 


injured according to popular calculation 
was above the limit of their figures. 

The management of the Mela is not an 
easy task. The procession of Akharas 
(groups of different religious orders) have 
to be controlled. Questions of precedence 
have to be settled. And as the followers 
of these Akharas are somewhat unruly, 
conflicts arise among the rival parties. 

On the great Mela days of the Kumbha, 
the Mela ground is full to overflowing. All 


Marathas in Prayag. 

Baji Rao demanded the jagirof Allahabad 
along with that of Mathura and Benares in 
1736. That Peshwa wanted to take advan- 
tage of the weakness of the Emperor of 
Delhi and of Maratha ascendency and 
wanted the restoration of these three holy 
places to the Hindus. But his ambitiorr was 
not realized. From that time the Suba of 
Allahabad became subject to exactions and 
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incursions from the Marathas. In 1739 
Raghoji Bhonsla made the incursion as 
far as Allahabad, defeated the Mahomedan 
Deputy Governor and returned laden with 
booty. This raid was on l^af[hujl’s own 
account. He had not the sanction of the 
Peshvva who however laid claim upon the 
revenues and tribute whatever was exacted 
and the Bhonsla submitted to the arrange- 
ment. After the battle of Panipat in 1761 
the Maratha collectors were expelled from 
the Doab, and the dream of the three holy 
cities being wrenched back from the Maho- 
medans was for ever vanished. 

Relics of Maratha influence still exist in 
the temple of Ahalva Bai and Bhonsla’s 
Bada in Daraganj and in Balza Bal’s temple 
in Kotaparcha. This last-named lady 
lived for many years at Allahabad as an 
exile and pensioner. She was the widow 
of Maharaj Daolat Rao Scindia of Gwalior, 
who contested with the Duke of Wellington, 
then Sir Arthur Wellesley, the memorable 
field of .\s<5ave. She was a typical 
Maratha princess with Amazonian character- 
istics -one who rode with an infant in her 
arms in the battlefield. 

When at Pravag she had the public spirit 
to offer to Government money to raise the 
Asoka pillar which was then lying near the 
Fort gate. She also offered to build a Pucca 
Ghat at the d'riveni. Both these requests of 
Baiza Bai were not granted. There must 
have been political reasons for the refusal. 

What is now called Akbar’s bund, Fanny 
Parkes in her “Wanderings of a Pilgrim” 
invariably names as the “Maratha Bund”. 
Perhaps it was the belief in the early days 
of the occupation of the Allahabad Fort by 
the English garrison that the high embank- 
ment along the Ganges was a barrier cons- 
tructed to check the incursion of the 
Marathas. The Maratha Ditch of Calcutta 
bears some similitude to the Maratha Bund 
of Allahabad. 

The visit and stay at Prayag of the great 
Vaishnava teacher of Bengal, Sri Chaltanva 
Deva of Nadia, is mentioned in the 
Chaitanya Charitamrita - a standard work 
in Bengali written by Krlshnadas — a 
contemporary of the immediate disciples 

of Chaitanva, Chaitanya 

Chaltanya’s visit n 'ij r i j j 

and stay at Prayajj nourisnea tour hundred 
rovir hundred years Chaitanya 

Charitamrita narrates the 


principal events of Chaitanya’s life. It is 
recorded that the Vaishnava teacher taught 
the tenets of his faith to Sri Rup Goswami 
at Prayag staying for ten days at the 
Dasaswamedh temple. He also stayed on 
the other side of the Jumna and was the 
guest of Ballabh Bhatta. Now there is a 
temple of Ballabhacharya Sect of Vaishna- 
vas near the temple of Someswar. It is 
very likely here that Chaitanya passed 
some days as the honoured guest of a fellow 
Vaishnava. 

Bengalis in Allahabad. 

Next to Benares and Brlndavan Allahab^ad 
has become the home of many Bengali 
settlers in Upper India. To Benares and 
lirindavan Bengalis have pilgrimaged in 
larger numbers and settled tViere tt) pass 
their last days. 1 he settlement in both 
these places of pilgrimage began before the 
administration of these places came under 
the East India Company in the latter part 
of the i8th century. Chaitanya Deva, the 
prophet of Nadia and Ins disciples Rupa 
Goswami and Sanatan (ioswami and their 
followers restored modern Brindavan and 
since the revival of that shrine of Vaishna- 
vism there has flowed a stream of Vaishnava 
pilgrims from Bengal to that place. Notable 
among these is the name of the great Lala 
Babu of Calcutta whose temple has kept 
his memory green even after the lapse of 
more than a century. 

So at Beneras the many temples, tanks 
and the Panchacros road and the dharma- 
shalas on that road constructed by Rani 
Bhavani of Nattore mark her as an 
illustrious daughter of Bengal who made 
the Bengali’s name respected in Kasi. An 
entire Mohalla of pucca houses called 
Brahmapuri in Tripura Bhairava, Benares, 
was built by her and given to Brahmans 
of Kasi. She was called the incarnation 
of the goddess Anna-Purna. She lived in the 
middle of the i8th century. 

Many Zemindars of East and West Bengal 
have built temples, established sairas 
(alms houses where the poor are fed', and 
endnwed them with permanent funds for 
their maintenance. A large number of 
settlers reside there independent of Govern- 
ment s.ervice. 

The Bengali community of Allahabad on 
the other hand has grown since Allahabad 
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passed into the hands of the English and 
the establishment of English Courts for the 
administration of Revenue and Criminal 
and Civil Justice. English officers were 
appointed from Calcutta and they brought 
their assistants and clerks with them. The 
Bengali Babu was the right hand man of 
the English official. He served his masters 
loyally in the newly acquired province. 
’These newcomers be'^ame permanent resi- 
dents of Allahabad and their children’s 
children are citizens of their adopted 
province. 

The Bengalis have co-operated in the 
spread of English education in Upper India. 
To impart English education they establish- 
ed seminaries and Hindustani children 
joined these institutions to share the ad- 
vantages of English education with their 
Bengali neighbours. 

Raja Jainaraiii Cihoshal of Calc^itta 
founded an English School at fienares in 
1813 and placed it under the management 
of Christian Missionaries. Jainarain Scluiol 
once rose to become a secondary college 
affiliated to the Calcutta University, but now 
sends its students for the Matriculation of 
the University of Allahabad. Similarly 
private schools were started at Allahabad 
by subscriptions in Kydganj and Colonel- 
ganj which with the Jumna .Mission School 
provided the educational wants of Allaha- 
bad till the middle of the sixties of the last 
century when a Government 2 illah School 
was established and located in the building 
which once was the Kotwali and is now 
the Octroi Office. The late Babu Nilcomul 
Mittra of Lalkothi near Alopibag and the 
late Babu Kali Charan Banerji of Colonel- 
ganj respectably helped the maintenance of 
the two schools mentioned above. In the 
forties of the last century there existed a 
Government seminary at Allahabad located 
in Kotaparcha near Baiza Bai’s temple 
whose history is so little known. Fiut this 
much is known to old residents of Allahabad 
that the late Babu Kali Charan Chatterjc, 
Treasurer of the Residency of Lucknow, 
who suffered for his loyalty to the Govern- 
ment as nuich as the English officials in the 
troublous times of the Mutiny, the late Babu 
Kannulal, Deputy Collector, the late Baba 
Madhodas the saintly recluse of Kydganj, 
the late Bandit Lakshminarain Vyasa who 
would have risen very high in the educa- 


tional department if he had cared to re- 
main in service and many other worthies 
of the last generation, all of them owed 
their education to a Government institution 
that became defunct in the fifties of the 
last centuries. The reason of the abolition 
of such an useful institution is not known. 

The Muir Central College came into 
existence in 1872 and among the signature 
of the memorial to Goveinment praying 
for the establishment of a college at the 
seat of the Ciovernment were some of the 
leading Bengalis of the day. 

Referring to the mov^ement for establish- 
ing the Muir Central College, Sir William 
Muir, the then Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Province , after whom the college was 
named, said in a speech - “The names of 
Lala Gaya Prasad, of Babus Peary Mohan 
[BanerjeeJ and Rameshwar Chaudhuri, have 
been mentioned to me as foremost in this 
movement.” 

The first Pacca Ghat on the bank of 
the Jumna in Kydganj was built by the 
late Bahu Ramdhan Mukerji more than 
half a century ago. It was called Babu 
Ghat. The Cihat has now disappeared, 
having been washed away by the over- 
flowing of the Jumna in the rainy seasons. 
Another Bengali townsman of Allahabad, 
the late Rai Rameshwar Chowdhury, made 
large donations to the Alfred Park and 
the J'hronliill and Mayne Memorial Buil- 
ding (now the Public Library). The city 
Municipal Market owes a great deal to his 
liberality. 

But the Bengali who did more to raise 
his community in the estimation of the 
Government for loyalty and great service 
in the dark days of the Mutiny of 1857, 
was Babu Peary Mohan Banerji who as 
civil officer of Manjhanpur in the Allaha- 
bad District fought the rebels and earned 
from Lord Canning an appreciative mention 
in his Despatches. Lord Canning called 
him the “Fighting Munsiff.” 

Mr. F. Thompson, the then Magistrate 
of Allahabad, spoke as follows of Babu 
Peary Mohan in his report to the Commis- 
sion of the Division on .the conduct of 
loyal Indian subjects: 

"Babu Peary Molian was appoitUed a Mt^onsif 
al Maiijanpur in this dislrit l in November last, and 
ha.s since been indefatigable in bis exertions to drive 
back the rebels in bis pari of the distric t. Though 
not actually in bis proviiu e of dutv , lie offered himself 
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to the Commissioner to assemble the wclUaffccted 
Zemindars, to engage and conciliate the doubtful, and 
thus create a government party against the disaffected. 
He has succeeded so well that he has been able 
gradually to restore the Police authority in all but 
a few villages now held by the rebels. In one instance 
he fought a pitched battle with the rebels and gained 
a victory, his report of which I enclose.” 

When it was proposed to transfer him 
from Manjhanpur, Mr. 'riiornhlll, the Com- 
missioner of Allahabad, wrote to the 
Government; — 

"Babu Peary Mohan has established so high a 
reputation for personal courage and determination 
that his presence has, I believe, hitherto prevented an 
irruption of the rebels froip the right bank of the 
Jumna and the Magistrate is of opinion that his 
withdrawal at this time would be shortly followed by 
much disorganizations, itc. In this opinion 1 
entirely concur.” 

He was awarded a Khil’at (dre.ss of 
honour) worth Rs. i,ooo and a gjrant of 
Zemindari for his having “distinguished 
himself by his intrepidity and the vigour 
of his attacks upon the insurgents.’* Several 
years later he became Government pleader 
in the High Court of Allahabad. Poor man! 
He did not live long and was not destined 
to be its first Indian Judge. There is some 
consolation to his community that his 
relative Babu Pramoda Charan Banerji 
has been elevated to that eminent position 
which he has been occupying these many 
years with ability and enjoys the confidence 
of the bar, of his colleagues in the Bench 
and of the public. 

Among Bengali notabilities of the last 
generation was Baba Madho Das. His 
scholarship, especially in Persian Sufi 
literature, and his broad views in religion 
made his Asram in Kydganj the resort 
of enquiring visitors of all religious pursua- 
tions, Hindus, Musalmans, and Christians. 
Pandits, Maulvies, Padries and I'heosophists 
were his admirers and Mohamedan-Sufis 
from distant Hydrabad and Afghanistan 
came to him to enjoy his (blessed 

company). A revered personage he was — 
Baba Madho Das of Kydganj. 

Perhaps the oldest Bengali at present living, 
born and bred at Allahabad, is Pandit 
Benimadhab Bhattacharya of Daraganj. 
He served in the Arsenal of Allahabad in 
1857- and in his printed testimonials is a cer- 
tificate of loyalty from the then Commis.sary 
of Ordinance. After his retirement from 
the Government service he has served his 



Baha Madho Das. 


native town both as a Municipal Commis- 
sioner and Honorary Magistrate for a 
quarter of a century. I hough nearly an 
octogenarian he is still in harness in 
Honorary Courts. 

A RETROKPKCTIAti VIEW OF OLD Ai.LAHAUAD 
FROM TllF NARRATIVE OF AN OLD 

A N ( ;lo- Indian r e s i den t. 

Fanny Parkes, a lady of literary culture 
and a lover of the picturesque, which she 
w.-!.'. -.■.iif.i the skill to sketch, has 

p \ given a faithful account of 

Allahabad as she saw it 
more than three quarters of a century ago. 
Her “Wanderings of a Pilgrim" in two 
volumes contain a mass of entertaining in- 
formation about men and things Indian as 
they struck her in the early days of Fnglish 
rule in Upper India. The period covered in 
her diary extends from 1822 to 1848. The 
greater part of her Indian sojourn was spent 
In Allahabad, where her husband occupied 
an influential office in the service of Govern- 
ment. 
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A CUTCllKRRY. 

I'rom Fanny Parkes's Wanderings of a 


Her pictorial sketches are exact repre- 
sentation of sonic Iniildings that still exist in 
Allahabad, for example, of the Dharmasala 
and temple of Dasasvvamedh on the bank 
of the Ganges in Daraganj and the temple 
of Alopi in Alopibag. She gives an account 
of the Magh-Mela and the Ramlila as she 
witnessed them eighty years ago. 1 he Mela 
was in a flourishing condition. 'I'raders from 
distant places from Kashmir and Nepal, 
used to bring their marchandise to the 
Mela. 

'I'he Ramlila was held on the fort parade 
ground, where it still continues. 

Allahabad, on her first arrival, became 
very interesting to her. But she suffered 

Allahabad “the very much from its heat, 
oven of India”. She writes that Allahabad 

had the reputation of being the “Oven of 
India” and “the Chhota Jehannam” (the 
little hell). She however preferred its.general 
salubrity to the damp and malaria of 
Calcutta. Society - Anglo-Indian Society — 
was so small compared to what she had 
seen in the metropolis of Bengal. She was 
fond of the society of Indian ladies and her 
knowledge of the inner life of the zenana 
was intimately, acquired by her vdsits to 
Indian acquaintances of distinction and 


high rank. The mem saheb of the period 
was a less exclusive person and mixed 
familiarly with her Indian friends. 

She had access to the harems of the King 
of Oude and the Emperor of Delhi. One 
has to read her book and to wonder how 
many puerile marriage customs mostly adopt- 
ed from the Hindus are in vogue in the 
zenana of the highest Indian Musalmans. 

I ravelling in those days was so weari- 
somely slow. It took her about three 
months to reach .\llahabad from Calcutta 
by boat. She made a boat trip from 
Allahabad to Agra and it took about two 
months to reach there. Anglo-Indians travell- 
ed in Palki and some unfortunate passengers 
were taken dead out of their Palki succum- 
bing to excessive heat and exhaustion. 

Troop-s of servants were employed by 
Angh)-Indians and a list of the usual 
domestics is given with the amount of 
their wages. Our authoress had fifty-four 
paying Rs. 250 per mtinth. A darzi (tailor) 
and a carpenter were a part of the regular 
establishment of the time. Such were the 
“Nabobs” whose riches and lavishness 
Macaulay depicted so graphically in one of 
his Indian essays. Stray Anglo-Indians like 
Col. Gardner of “Gardner’s Horse” married 
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Musalman ladies of rank. Their male 
issue taking to their father’s religion — the 
female to that of the mother. 

Hukka smoking was the fashion of the 
times in Anglo-Indian society and in a 
Hukka Kmo. n.: pictorial sketch of a Court 
among .' .' i:' . Justice where a "I hug 


is being tried by a European Judge, 
the Hukka finds its proper place by the sidt 
of the Saheb. 

It is an interesting study -this retrospect 
of Anglo-Indian life in Allahabad and 
elsewhere in Upper India. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


English. 

Evolution and Religious • Thought. 

"The Spark in the Clod" or "The Effects of Evolution 
upon Religious Thought" by Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land. Published by American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, U. S. A. Pp. 162. 
80 cents net, by mail Sg cents. 

The author justly claims to have shewn "that the 
Doctrine of Evolution is not a destroyer hut aconserver 
and a builder, that the evolutionary theory of the 
divine creation is j^iving us a new theology which 
is not only incomparably more rational and more true 
to facts than the old, but far more ethical and vastly 
richer in spiritually contents”. The ends which the 
author has had in view in writing the book is religious, 
not scientific but the scientific side of the book has 
not been neglected or lightly considered. No state- 
ment has been made relating to the subject of Evolution 
which is not borne out by the latest and best scientific 
writers and investigators. The book has seven 
chapters, vie-. — (i) Introductory .Survev. (ii) The 
Evolution of the World, (iii) The Evolution of Man. 
(tv) The Evolution of Religion, (v) The Problem 
of Pain and Evil in the Light of Evolution, (vi) 
Immortality in the lag-ht of Evolution, (vii) The 
Bible, Jesus and Christianity in the Light of 
Evolution. 

Mr. Sunderland rejects the popular deistic idea of 
an absentee God. God, according to him, is not 
only transcendent but also immanent. "Men who 
have never learned to see God anywhere except in 
the past, are always afraid of any new truth that 
bears upon religion. Is God a God of the past only ? 
Are his revelations ended? Is there to be progress 
in everything else connected with man’s life except 
that which is highest of all the moral and .spiritual ? 

The foundations of religion are not in a book. 

'Phey are rather in the soul of man. And if they arc 
in the soul of man, the acceptance of the belief that 
God’s creation is perennial, continuous, eternal, can 
not disturb them or do anything except deepen and 
strengthen them. 

"It is asserted by some that Evolution is atheistic ; 
that it puts God out of the universe and leaves us only 
law instead. True, there are possible forms of the 
Evolution theory which are atheistic. But there are 
other forms of it which are profoundly fhei.stic — which 
fill the universe full of God, as' no other theory 


known to man docs, certainly far moie than iIk' 
Genesis thcoiy itself does. That makes a Cayatot 
from w'ithout. rihs makes a Creator w'ilhin — 11 is 
creative pow'er operates in all things from atom to 
sun. That makes Him a Cieatnr of the w'orld once; 
then He w'ithdraws and so far as creative function is 
concerned, is for ever thereafter an absentee God, 
Phis makes Him a Creative Intelligence and Power 
thaU never sleeps and never withdraw's from any 
atom of the Universe. 'I'hus it is the doctrine t)f 
Evolution ought to fill, and riglitiv understood doe.s 
fill, all the universe with God, as the meaning and 
the ever-living never-sleeping creatiN’e ptnver of it all. 
As to the fear that Evolution will dethrone God 
because it enthrones hnv — what is law? WTat can 
it be but the sign and manifest;itif)n of One without 
whom law could not exist? Is law a Power' 
Rather is it the path along which a power — the; 
Eternal Power - marches to the attainment of its 
great ends”. 

As regards the Evolution of Man, the author writes — 
"Man is not yet fully man. He is only in the process 
of being created. Itvcn his l)od>' has not reached 
anything like that perfection of health and strength 
and (hat degree of longivity which it ouj>ht to reach 
and will reach sometime. ,.. Onr faculties are only 
half-formed. Our characters are scarcely more than 
the embryo of what they ought to be. In so many 
respects we are only babes where we ought to be 
men !” "Our true w^ork in the world is that of co- 
operating with one another and all good men, and 
all regenerating forces .jround us and with God, to 
carry on and ever on the work of spiritual creation 
in ourselves, in society and in the world. It is the 
work of struggling upward by every means in our 
power and helping others to do the same, from the 
brute beast, which is our starting point, towards the 
angel, the free pure strong son of God which is our 
goal.” 

What arr Pain and Evil? 

"They come out of a thousand centuries of lower 
animal life. They are the traces of the beast surviving 
in man. Tht^' are the heritage of untold ages of 
selfishness and greed and blood and slaughter in that 
brute world from which man has sprung and of 
hundreds of thousanu’s of years of fierce semi-human 
life while he was climbing toward the full human In 
the light of Ptvolution evil is relative, as good is. Evil 
is an incident, not a finality if we can understand the 
expression in a large enough way, evil is good in the 
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111 iking^ ; it is the green apple ; it is the partly painted 
|)icture ; it is the building in the process of erection.” 

The work is of singular literary finish and will be 
rrad with pleasure and profit by all intelligent persons 
who take an interest in the subjects. 

Maiiesh Chandra (iuosH. 

r.nmbay in the MnkiniT : hy Phiroze R. M. Malabar! . 
Deputy V , ’ '■ Appellate Side, Ili^li Court, 
Ronibay. ' , Univiu, London, iqio. Price 

us. 6d. 

The book consists of over yyo pages, and cont.iins 
■ 111 introduction by Sir George Clarke, Governor of 
llotnbay. Mr. Malabari embodies in it the results of 
his researches in the archives of (he Bomb.iy High 
t’ourl on the origin and g'-owth of judicial institutions 
in the western presidency during the period i6bi — 17.6 
A.D.o In the preface the author promises to bring 
the history down to modern times in three more 
volumes to be published hereafter. Hitherto Cowell’s 
Tagore Taw Lectures, puijlished by the Calcutta 
University for the use of law students, was the only 
hook availalde to scholars on this side of India for the 
study of the grtiwth of judicial institutions under 
Urifish rule. Tin.' present volutne is narrower in •wopc 
lull treats of the period covered by it in much j.^realer 
tletail. It is itnpos ibie, within the space at our dis- 
[Kis.il, to give a resume oi the subjects dealt with in 
tills book. But the headings of some of the chapters 
may be ciuoted toexplain their .scope, e.g., ' The acquisi- 

tion of liombay and its cession to the Company,’ ''The 
administration in the town .and island of Bombay’, 
The working of Judicial Instilullons in Bombay’, 

‘ The barbarity of the age’, '.Some in'cM ''ing trials’, 
‘Landed properly in earl>' Bombay’, 'Gleanings from 
an old record’. An elaborate index enhances the value 
of the iMthcr lengthy volume. In the preface Mr. 
Malabari expresses the hope that the pages describ- 
ing the administration of justice under the Portuguese 
in India wall be found to contain something original 
and specially interesting. But if he refers to Sir 
William Hunter’s posiUumous LI i story 0/ Rr it ish India 
(London, ipoo), of which we find no mention in the 
list of books consulted, he will see lh.at he has been 
largely anticipated by that learned historian who has 
given an elaborate account, quoting chapter and verse, 
of the gross inhumanities and oppressions practised 
by the Portuguese, as also the immorality, which 
prevailed among them. Similarly, the chapter on 
Surat might be improved by referring to the articles 
on the .subject in the early volumes of the Calcutta 
Review, We are glad to find that Raja Benoy Krishna 
Deb's '“History and (irowth of Calcutta” has been 
occasionally alluded to. A cursory glance through the 
pages of the book shows how barbaroius were •^he 

S unishments inflicted by the early administrators of 
lombay on minor offenders — flogging being^as com- 
mon in the western presidency as hanging was in 
England up to the end of the seventeenth century. 
The F.ngli.sh law of capital punishment w’as imported 
to India to suit the occasion, e.g., in the trial of 
Maharaja Nandakumar for forgery. The author says: 
“Looseness of morals prevailed everywhere. 'There 
was no control over the factors, for there was none 
over their masters. It had become the fashion to be 
vicious and reckles.s, and the man who was neither 
the one nor the other was an exception. Intemperance 


was rife to a degree”, (p, 227). “It was not, we infer, 
an unumal sight for some of the honorable members 
to come out of the Council Chamber, after a particular- 
ly warm di.scussion, ‘with their Iveads cut open, their 
.arms in slings, and their eyes bunged up' “ (p. 232}. 
The autho; rightly observes in his preliminary remarks; 
“It would be difhcult, without some knowledge of the 
circum.staiices and influences prevailing in those days 
tf» account for the fact tliat men in high authority 
were found guilty of malpractices, that even Governors 
were proceeded against fur corruption and that the 
Judges whose duly it wa.s to suppress crime were 
themselves found to be implicated in serious olTeiices. 
The loose morality of the age ma\ be urged as an 
excuse for such a discreditable state of affairs.’’ It 
were well if English historians were to judge Indian 
historic characters of the age with equal charily. Refer- 
ring to the date-tree tax in Bomba)', an iniere.sting con- 
versation of Norman Macleod is given on page 422, where 
he is reported to have said, ‘Oh India ! the very hairs 
of your head are numbered !’ Here and there allusion 
is made to Kanhoji Angri.'i, ‘whose influence on the 
sea was unsurpassed : l>ut even on land his name 
struck terror in many .1 staunch heart.’ “'The man 
who gave the English most trouble during the first 
cpiarter of the cipiiteenih century was Kanhoji Angria, 
the famous pirate.' 'English, Dutch and Portuguese, 
e.'ich tried to lay him low but the) all had to acknow- 
ledge defeat’. One would like to have some account 
of the fleet and the naval manonvres of this celebrated 
sea-captain, as an illustration of the naval skill of the 
Indians at this period. But as might be expected, 
the book is more an account of Englishmen in India 
llian v»f the Indi.ins ihcm.selves, and this probably 
.iccounts for the omission. Altogetlier, Mr. Malabari 
is to be congratulated on the amount of scholarship 
and researcli he h.as brought to bear on the performance 
of his task. He has ransacked every available book 
and manuscript record in search ol material, and pro- 
duced a most interesting volume on the early history 
of Bombay. The mass of information which he has 
thus succ(‘etled in collecting is sure to be largely 
drawn upon by the future historian of the western 
presidency. 

Dadabhai Naoroji's Speeches and Writings : Natesan 

<f"' Co., Madras. Price Rs. 2. Pp. 208. 

This neatly printed and handsomely bound volume 
purports to contain an exhaustive collection of the 
speeches and writings of the (}rand Old Man of India, 
who entered on his 8{)lh birifidayon the4lh September. 
The book requires no introduction to the public. 
Messrs. Natesan tV Co. excel in this line of publication 
and in the present instance they have done their work 
with their usual care and judgment. 'The book deserves 
and is sure to obtain a large .sale, as it is offered at 
a remarkably cheap price. It is a .storehouse of valu- 
able information on political, financial, economical and 
statistical matters. 

Glimpses of the Orient today : hy Saint Nihal Singh, 

Natesan Co., Madras. Pric.e Re i. Pp. 2^g. 

This is a collection of 22 articles on Japan, China, 
Burmah, India, Afganistan, Persia, and Egypt. 'The 
author has personally visited all the lands about which 
he writes and this fact alone lends a value all its own 
to the volume before us. ’.The book has been specially 
designed for students, and we fully share the author’s 
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hope that it will inspire them to work for the uplift of 
their native land. The main lesson which the book 
inculcates and illustrates by reference to facts and 
figures is that Asia is no longer content to remain in 
an attitude of servility and that throughout the con- 
tinent a desire for Self Government is manifesting 
itself which tries to seek satisfaction in a variety of 
healthy activities. “It is a travcstv of the holiest of 
holies in human nature to talk of the iinrest in India 
in terms other than the most reverent. In every sense 
of the word, this discontent is divine. In its essentials, 
it is cosmic in cliaracter, evolutionary, constructive, 
uplifting." Referring in particular to the .Swadeshi 
movement, Mr, Singh says that the spirit lying 
behind it is destined to prove the country’s .salvation. 
“Swadeshi is the culmination of India’s industrial re- 
volution and forms the foundation on which Hindustan’s 
well-being will be established , . It is sad to contemplate 
that such a x'irile, constructive, uplift movement as 
that which is going on in India should ncH be noticed 
by the outside world, merch’ because of the political 
unrest in the land". A chapter is devoted to the 
woman's movement in .Asia. 'I'here is only one word 
of comment which occurs to us. Mr. Singh has, it 
seems to us, laid too much stress on the material side 
of the evolution in India, and has touclted rather lightly 
on the spiritual forces which lie behind it. 'I'he book 
is written in an attractive style, and is bound to be 
popular. 

Visitor's Guide to Biiroda : by G. H. Desai, t^.A. 

LL.P., Superintendent of Census Operation!:, Baroda 

State. Bombay, printed at the Times Press, igio. 

This nicely got up brochure of about 8o pages is 
more interesting than a novel. It is adorned with a 
map of the city, and ten e.vcellenl illustrations. 'I'here 
is an appendix containing a list of the oil paintings 
and stj^tues in the picture gallery of Baroda by some 
western masters, e.g. Raplcel, Murillo, Andrea Del 
Sarto, Titian, Botticelli ; there are also two paintings 
by Ravi Varma and j. F. Gangooly. .A perusal of 
the book shows us at a glance how enlightened the 
State of Baroda is. 'The museum of Baroda is one 
of the best in India. Its college, market place, courts 
of Ju.stice, hospital are among the finest public build- 
ings in India. 'The Luxmi V'ilas palace and gardens, 
built at a cost of over sixty lakhs of rupees and the 
Makarpura palace and gardens, may also be classed 
among the public buildings, for they are open to the 
public when His Highness does not reside in them. 
The State has some historic and co.stly jewels. There 
is a good public library, and the town possesses ex- 
tensive waterworks and tramway lines. The Kala- 
Bhavan of Baroda, its bank, factories and mills, speak 
of its industrial prosperity. The Maharaja goes out 
in procession on the Dusscrah and the Mohurrum, 
though the latter is a purely Mahomedan fe.stival. 
Numerous public squares and pavillions, big tanks, 
bridges, theatres, temples, regimental grounds and a 
race-course add to the beauty of the city. The 
booklet is likely to increase the stream of visitors to 
Baroda. 

Sir William Wedderburn ; Netesan & Co., Madras. 

Price annas four. 

This little .sketch forms one of the ‘Friends of India’ 
Series now being issued by Me.s.srs. Natesan & Co., 
and contains besides a short biographical account of 


Sir William Wedderburn, extracts from his speeches 
and writings. As President of the Fifth Indian 
National Congre.ss, Sir William .said in 1889: "I have 
passed a quarter of a century among you, and during 
that period of lime I have not known what it was to 
suffer an unkindness from a native of India. During 
that period I have been in the service of the people of 
India and have e.aten their salt. And I hope to devote 
to their .service what remains to me of active life". 
How thoroughlv he has acted up to this promise is 
known to all. It is Knglishmen of Sir William’s type 
who have really lu'ltl us in bondage. When we con- 
template a career like his, and think of his self-.sacrifice 
.and of his courage to do the right in face of opposition 
and obloquy, vve canriot but feel that we have still much 
to learn from the Fnglish race. 

Recent Indian Finance by I). FI. Wac/id. Natesan P" 

Co. Price annas four. 

This little book by the ablest of non-official financial 
critics in India deals with such subjects as the c.'i.se 
for financial reform; the growth of expcndituri' ; 
eidi.inced taxation ; revenue and expenditure; rea.son 
for the deficit. The book is prefaced with a criticism 
of Mr. Montagu's recent Indian budget .speech in the 
Hou^ of ('ornmons. By quoting facts and figures 
Mr. Wacha has shown tliat public expenditure in India 
is running at doulde the speedat w hich revenue is grow- 
ing and tliat Indian finance is thus in a bad way and 
in view of the f.ict th.it the limits of tax.ation ha\’e been 
well-nigh reached, tluTc is no reason for the optimi.stic 
outlook of respon.sible officials. The remedy lies in a 
.serious and determined attempt at ciirt.'iilment of 
expendilure and one of the chief way.s, wo may add, 
of bringing about this reform is th(' sufiscription of 
indigenous for foreign agenc\ in the public seiA'ices 
in a far grt^ater riegree tlian has hitherto been the 
case. 

A financial chapter in the history of Bombay City 

by J). F. Wacha, Bombay, injo. 

In this volume the writer giv es tlie liislory of the rise, 
growth and coll.'qise of that colossal specul.ition popu- 
larly known in Bomb.iy as the “share mania" which 
forty-five years ago proved more disastrous in its ulti- 
mate con.sequences than the notorious South Sea Bubble. 
Mr. Wacha wa.s an eye witness to the speculation, and 
none will deny that liis insight into matters financial 
makes him peculiarly fit to give an impartial account 
of the event for the benefit of the backing our 
mercantile community. The book is printed in bold 
type on thick paper, and should prove of intere.st to 
tho.se for whom it is intended. 

Co-operative Credit Societies: by Panchanandas 

Mukherjea B A. 

This paper was read by the writer before the Calcutta 
University Institute. It gives within a short compass the 
main principles underlying co-operation and Peoples’ 
Banks and should prove useful to students. 

The eighth annual report of the ffRamkrishna 

Shebasram : Kankhal, Hardwar, igio. 

The number of patients treated in this Shebasram 
during the year under review reached the high figure 
of 10,390 belonging to all castes and creeds including 
Mahomedans and Christians. Homeless ascetics of 
the Himalayas, pilgrims coming from every part of 
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India, and poor people of the villag^es situated within 
a radius of forty miles of the Hospital, are constantly 
under treatment in this institution. The crying' need 
at present appears to be a ward for infectious diseases, 
specially pthisis, and an extension of the resthouse. 
Nearly nine thousand rupees are required for this 
purpose and in view of the revived religious conscious- 
ness of India it should not be difficult for the 
authorities of the Shebasram to procure this amount. 
Contributions for this purpose, however small, will be 
thankfully accepted by the Manager, ‘Udbodhan’, 
12 & i3Gopal Neogi’s Lane Bagbazar, Calcutta. 

The thirty second annual report of the Sadharan 
Rrahmo Samaj : S. B. Samaj Office, 21 1 , Cornwallis 
Street, Calcutta. 

The report gives us a. glimpse of the excellent work 
that is being quietly done by the Sadharan Brahmo 
Sargaj. Preachers and missionaries did uplift work 
in the mofussil and among depressed classes, schools 
and colleges for boys and girls imparted education to 
the rising generation, charity found scope in famine 
relief, n^'wspapers carried the principles of pure theism 
into the home circle. The finances do not appear 
to be in as satisfactory a condition as might be desired. 
We wish the Samaj every success. , 

Directory of Indian Goods and Industries: Office 
of the industrial Conference, Amraoti. Fourth 
Edition, iqog. Price Rs. 1/8/0. postage extra. 

The phenomenally rapid sale of the previous editions 
of this valuable dircctorv has encouragrd Mr, R, N. 
Mudhalkar to bring out this v^erN' handsomely got up 
reprint, in which all new industries started since the 
publication or the last edition have been incorporated. 
The value of the compilation has been enhanced by 
three copious indices, giving the names of the 
articles manufactured, the places where they are 
manufactured, and the persons by whom they are 
manufactured and sold. The authorities of the 
.^mraoti ('onference are to be congratulated on their 
solid piece of work done by them in the cause of 
India's industrial regeneration. 

Spiritual Education. 

Spiritual Education and the Religion of the Brahma 
Samaj hy Doctor Prasannakumar Roy, Inspector of 
Colleges and Fellow of the Calcutta University, 
Late Principal and Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, Presidency College, Calcutta, Member 
of the Council of the ISrahmo Samaj Committee and 
Late President of the Sadharan Brahma Samaj. 

Pp- 39- 

This pamphlet contains (i) three addresses delivered 
at the annual meetings of the Sadharan Brahma 
Samaj held in 1903, 1909 and 1909, and (2) also three 
notes, two of which were read at the Executive Com- 
mittee of the said Sam.aj. 

The questions raised by Dr. Roy are of vital im- 
portance to the Brahma Samaj and, we hope, Brahmos 
will not remain indifferent to the welfare of their 
community. 

Mass Education* 

Kumar Pariwrajak Series No. 5, A simple means 
of Moss Education . Pp. 16. For fr*e distribution. 
• 0 be had of the Manager Yogasram , Benares City. 
The writer say.s that to educate a nation, some 27 
crores of whom are returned as illiterate, appears to 
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be a Herculean task. "But,” says the writer, "this 
apparently impossible work can be easily done by our 
earnest and energetic students if even one in ten 
among them begin it as a labor of love”. 

This is no doubt true to some extent. But those 
who are themselves students cannot properly be entrust- 
ed with so gigantic and onerous a task. Have the 
other classes no duty to the masses ? 

Unitarianism. 

Annual Report of the American Unitarian Association 
for the fiscal year May i, rgio — ^pril jo, igio. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, U . S. A. 

‘The financial record of the Association has been 
one of large encouragement. The total receipts of 
the treasurer amount to $ 283,446. The Publication 
Department reported a total sale of the publications 
of the Association . 1 ■ . i g :■ volumes, the 

largest of any year, I * «; ■ ■» . . of the free litera- 
ture for the year shows a remarkable growth ; namely 
from a distribution last year of 364,000 tracts and 
pamphlets to 542, 500 copies this year and this does 
not include the various reports, bulletins and circulars 
w'hich are also freely circulated. During the year 
fourteen new societies were added to the list of 
churches ; five new church buildings have been dedicat- 
ed; twelve others have been planned or are in process 
of construction ; seven parish houses have been built or 
otherwise provided for ; three personages have been 
acquired. Three lay centres have been organised and 
preaching stations and circuits have been established 
which will furnish liberal religious ministries to a dozen 
or more towns or settlements.” 

There are eleven departments of the Association 
viz'. — fi) Publication Department (2) Department of 
Foreign Relations (3) Department of Church Extension 
(4 F^ibliciiy Department (s' Department of New 
Americans (6) Department of Comity and Fellowship 
(7^ Department of Education 8, Department of Social 
and Public Service (g Ministerial .Aid Fund (10) 
Church Building Loan Fund and (ii) Library. 

Ail the departments are doing excellent works and 
we congratulate the Association on the .success it has 
attained during the year. 

Mahesh Chandra Ghosh. 

History of India. 

A History of India -. Part I. The pre-Musalman 
period: by K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, M.A,, 
with illustrations and maps. Longmans, Green 
and Co., j/j, Bo7vbazar Street, Calcutta. Price 
Rs. 1/4/0. 

We have much pleasure in welcoming this new 
school-hisiory of Hindu India. It is written in a 
simple and interesting way, and there is no overcrowd- 
ing of dates and names, and yet the conclusions of 
latest scholastic research have been embodied in it on 
all controversial points. For instance, it has been 
ointed out that according to Mr. Tilak, the original 
ome of the Aryas was in the Arctic regions, that 
though occasionally the wife followed her husband to 
the pyre, widow's w'ere generally allowed to remarry in 
Vedic times, that the Kshatriyas were formed of a 
mixture of the Saka, Hun and the Pahlavi races, ihat 
Kalidas flourished in the Couti of C'Lc u|)!a IT 
(375 — 4L> A D.) whoassumed the tide O’ \ ki.ii:.,iii!;\,i, 
that the decline of Buddhism in India was due to 
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natural causes and not to any vigorous persecution 
("except by Sasanka in Bengal about 600 — 620 A.D.) 
The history of the Deccan has been gixen in some 
detail. Ktgaiding the Pal and Sen Kings of Bengal, 
the writer says ‘it is doubtful if they were Rajputs’. 

It does not apj>ear that the researches of Dr. Rajendra 
I.ala Mitra have been explored in this connection. 
The only Indian scholars cons\iltecl are Dr. Bhander- 
kar, and Messrs. Tilak and Ranade. Bakhtiar Khiliji 
is stated to have seized Lakhnauti, which has been 
identified with Gaur, and Nudiah. In this respect 
the writer follows Vincent A. Smith, but is apparently 
ignorant of the researches of Babu Akshay Kumar 
Maitra. Nowhere in the book do we find any 
mention of the fact that some of the arts and sciences, 
e.g. Chemistry, Geometry, Trigonometry, the decimal 
notation, .Astronomy, t\:c. originated and receivt^d their 
early development in India. The idea of metempsy- 
chosis, according to the writer, was found in many 
half civilised tribes (p. 30). He seems to forget that 
it was a cardinal doctrine of Pythagoras, who being a 
celebrated Greek philosopher, was certainly not half 
civilised. 'The benefits of the caste-system in early 
times and its present drawbacks have been ably 
summarised. 'The book is well-printed and hand- 
somely illustrated and should prove popular to tho.se 
for whom it is intended. 

Laws of Manu and Theosophy. 

The Science of Social Organisation, or, the Laws 
of Manu in the Light of Theosophy : by Bhagavan 
Das, M.A. The Theasophist Office, Adyar, Madras, 
igio. 

This handsomely got up volume of 358 pages by 
a wellknown theosopliical writer has been lying on our 
table for sometime. We had a mind to make a 
detailed review of the views and opinions expounded 
in this book, but we find that it deals with such an 
immense variety of subjects and is so full of esoteric 
exigeses that limits of space will. not allow us to do so. 
Texts from Manu and other sacred writers are liberally 
interspersed, and the anther foresees the objection 
to his method of exposition by reading new meanings 
into old texts. Mrs. Annie Besant, in her introduction, 
no doubt concedes that Manu’.s precepts cannot be 
blindly followed in this age, but along with this 
concession to modern requirements she makes the 
assertion that his contain all the needed solutions. 
For a statement of this kind ‘faith abundant’ is 
necessary and the author assures us that this ‘has 
not been lacking’, so much so that he has preferred 
to hold his judgment in suspaise rather than 
make an adverse comment. We must accordingly 
be prepared for some vague and fanta.stic presentations 
of ancient thought and in some places we are in- 
evitably led to suspect that Manu himself, minus the 
light of modern wisdom which the writer has imbibed, 
would not dream of giving the interpretations which 
the writer has done. There is, however, nothing 
surprising in this. Naturally enough, the author has 
not succeeded in totally eliminating the influence of 
the age he lives in, and there may be even those who 
would go the length of .saying that his ill-success in 
this respect makes his book all the more valuable. 

To say all this, and not to recognise the serious 
purpose of the book, would however, be doing the 
author a great injustice. The great drawback of 


theosophy is that it makes men too credulous, and I 
this in^‘ a land where liberty of thought and freedom j 

of enquiry have long been subordinate to authority. i 

But the little that we know of theosophy emboldens 
us to say that its great merit lies in its insistence on 
purity of thought, charity of disposition, and a life 
of rigid self-control and spiiiiuality — lessons which 
are badly needed in this materialistic and luxurious 
age. Theosophy has also done something to popularise 
the sacred books of India and lay bare their core of 
wisdom and beauty. The author of the present volume 
has given us a thoughtful anah'sis of the peaceful, and 
from this point of view thoroughlv consistent organi- 
sation of ancient Hindu societ^', of its life of purity and i 

self-abnegation, of the plain living and high thinking , 

which characterised it. The purpose, the justification | 
and the wisdom of many ancient rules of life have .also ! 
been expounded with considerable insight and earnest - 
ne.ss, and the philosophical tone of the authoP in 
treating of these serious subjects, deserves thorough 
commendation. It is not necessary to agree with all 
or even much of the writer's views to perceive that they 
deserve thoughtful consideration, and are hot to be 
laid aside with a cursory glance merely because they 
do not happen to harmonise with the trend of the 
reader’s own thoughts. 

Moslem Politics. 

A Talk on Moslem Politics: by Moulvi Muhamnd 

Aziz Mirdha, Honorary Secretary, All- India 

Muslim League, Lucknow, jqio. 

This is one of a series of pamphlets originally written 
by the author in dialogue form in Urdu and tr;mslaled 
into Pmglish (and also in the various Indian verna- 
culars) with the express purpose of popularising the 
principles of the Muslim League and for the political 
education of the mas.ses of the moslem community. 
We are glad that our Mahomedan fellow subjects, 
if in view of their 'political importance' they will allow 
us to call them so, have come out of their shell and 
now frankly avow the necessity of political educ.ation 
for the masses. As the Moslem League concedes that 
the Government is all ih.'it it should be, Naseruddin, 
the exponent of the principles of the Moslem League 
in the pamphlet, is naturally asked about the need 
for the organisation, and in reply he states 'you know 
that even the mother docs not feed the child unless 
it cries.' So political agitation is after all not without 
its justification in the scheme of the universe, and for 
this admission the non-Moslem section of the Indian 
community should be grateful. The cardinal points 
of the Muslim League creed as expounded in this 
brochure are — (i) the right of separate representation 
in accordance with the political importance of the 
Mo.slem Community (2.' the maintenance of the British 
Government in India and (3) the cultivation of friendly 
relations with the other communities, without prejudice 
to (i) and (2). As to (2), the writer truly s.ays that 
Indians of all sections are bound to recognise it, 
at least none maj’ openly dissent from it. 

But the first and the third points are clearly anta- 
gonistic. The preservation of good relations with 
other communities, on which the writer so largely 
dwells towards the end of the brochure is impossible 
so long as the Islamic section claim superiority over 
them, noton the ground of superior intelligence, 
education, ability or even numerical strength, which 
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all could undersUind, but because they were once the 
rulers of the country. You cann )t insult a naan and 
claim his friendship at the same time. Besides, if the 
Mahomedans were oiue the rulers of the country, it 
is also an undoubted historic fact that the British w'on 
India not from them but from the Hindus. We are 
told in this 'pamphlet that jf the British rule W'cre 
withdrawn, Moslems would be tht^ subject of the non- 
Moslems, and that ‘it is much more ^allinp to be 
ruled by one’s quondam subject than b)' a foreign 
nation’. If Mahomedans revive racial hatred by 
dtawing such fancy-port rails, may not the Hindus 
justly retort that the insisteiice on the fad that the 
Mahomcd.ins once ruled the country and the claim 
for preferential treatment on that account are equally 
galling to them. Sentiments like these obviously do 
not promote gooil feeling. Kqual and not preferen- 
tial treatment can alone lead to good fellow'ship. 
Switraj in the sense of self-Govcrnmcnt on colonial 
lines the writer considers to be a visionary and 
impi acticable ideal, but he is discreetly silent as to 
what his own ideal is. To us it seems obvious that 
the exte nsion of represen tat iv(; Government ,ind the 
appointment of Iitdians to high executive positions 
are meaningless unless they have self-Govcrn ncnl for 
their objective. 'I he Af ussnlnuin oi ('alcutt;i, ennfment- 
ing on t be pamphlet under H \i( w , lightly says that 
“if these are the ideals of the Indian Mussalmans, 
and not any real and effeetive participation in the 
Government of tlieir own country, we think their life 
is not w'orth living.’’ I'he w-riter sympathises with 
Swadeshi movement, but advocates moderation, and 
adds that (iovernment itself is a warm sujiporter of 
honest Swadeshi. Wc suspect that the writcr’.s 
support of Swadeshi is prepared to go only so far as 
officialdom lays down as proper and no more. If some 
persons in authority were to say tlial it is di.sloyal to 
the country of our ruUus to prefer home-made cloth to 
I lie product of l..an('ashire mills, we believe a .section 
of the League would say ditto. As the Mussalvian 
says: “Ls Islam to be condemned for the misguided 
/o.'il of certain of its followers? If not, why should the 
Swadeshi t lovement whic;h is fraught with immense 
potentialities be dubbed ‘a concerted revolt agairrst 
the Government’?” 

It is not to be understood, however, that we arc not 
in agreement with much that finds place in this 
brochure. With the writer's recog'nition of the need 
for greater education, along general a.s well as technical 
and industrial lines, and his plea for co-opcralion in 
all que.stions which affect the agricultural, commercial 
and social progiess of India, we are in hearty agree- 
ment. We also admit the painful truth that the 
Hindus are broken up into a thousand different sects 
and castes, all making for disunion, and that their 
treatment of the depressed classes is both 'unbearable 
and inhuman.’ 'I'lie writer says in one place : ‘It 
is quite possible that in the di.stant futuro religious 
.and racial differences may be .so softened that they 
may not, as in the highly civilised countries of Europe, 
conflict with haimony in political views.’ If that hope 
is ever to be realised, it will not be by dwelling too 
emphatically, as the Muslim J.eague appears to do, 
on the various elements of disintegration. One of 
the main ways to overcome those elements of di.scord 
and remove them from the body -politic is to ignore 
them as much as practicable, for this itself will make 


the work of fusion much easier. The writer says 
'sagacious statesmanship keeps the present always 
in view,' but he is the greater statesman whose 
patriotic imagination can mould the precsent in the 
light of the glorious vision of an united India that is 
to be. We trust that the authorities of the Muslim 
League will devote greater attention in future to this 
aspect of the question. 

Hindu Conference. 

Report of the First Punjab Hindu Conference, 

held at Lahore on the 21st and 22nd October igng. 

Price annas six. Lala Copal Chand, [^leader, 

Secretary, Punjab Hindu Sabha, Lahore. 

We welcome this report of the proceedings of the 
Punjab Hindu Conference and recommend its careful 
peru.'^al by educated Hindus all over India. In view 
of their importance, we propose to give a resume of 
the contents in some detail. 

The resolutions passed at the Conference dealt 
with the following subjects: (1) Desirability of 
strengthening the feeling of Hindu nationality and 
Hindu unity (2) Encouragement of the study 
of Sanskrit and Hindi (3) Encouragement of kathas 
from Hindu literature on nonsectarian lines to improve 
and strengthen indigenous culture and morality (4) 
Celebration of Hindu national festivals (5) Desirability 
of writing a true history of the Hindus < 6 ] Protection 
of COW'S (,7) I’'.ncouragement of the Ayurvedic system 
of medicine (S) Prote.st against the Punjab Land 
Alienation and Pre-emption Acts by which the superior 
castes w'ere legally debarred from holding land (9) 
Adequate representation of Hindus in government 
service (10) Hindus and the Keform .scheme (it) Raids 
on frontier Hindus (12) Desirability of bolding an 
All India Hindu Conference. Pundits, barristers, 
pleaders, zemindars, doctors, vaidyas, bankers and 
traders belonging to the Hindu community including 
Sikhs and Jats, attended the deliberations of the 
Conference. Of the speeches delivered at the Con- 
ference three deserve special notice, tho.se of Lala 
Lajpat Ray, Rai Bahadur Lala l.al Chand, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, and Sir Dr. Pratul 
Chandra Chaitcrjea, President of the Conference. 
'I'he first two speeches in particular deserve to be 
printed in pamphlet form and distributed broadcast. 

L.ala Lai Chand began by quoting the Shastric 
equivalent of the Biblical precept 'the race is to the 
swift and the x iclory is to the strong’ which is em- 
bodied in verses 28 -29 of C hapter V of the C<Jdc of 
Manu — 'the immobile are the food of the mobile, the 
toothless are the food of the toothed creatures, the 
handless of those who had hands, and the timid of 
the brave’. If other communities are willing to join 
hands with the Hindus in matters of common interest, 
they are welcome, if not, the Hindus need not fall 
on their knees and crave for union. It is essential 
not to permit the least inroad on the moral sentiment 
which binds together the community even if the 
desire to form a wider community by co-operation 
w'ith other communitie.s were to be .sacrificed for its 
sake. Caste-conferences are useful in so far as they 
aim at refonning social abuses peculiar to those 
castes, but if they stiffen class distinctions and. keep 
alive minor differences and create a sense of self- 
glorification they are mischievous. The sub-divisions 
of the four main divisions of Hindu Society are 
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unshastric and should be abjured. In order to survive does not exclude Sikhs, Jains and 'our friends of the 
the struggle going on everywhere in nature, the Brahm* Samaj.’ Anyone who is prepared to 
community must as the first and foremost step evolve under the Hindu flag and take the credit or discredit 
a consciousness of self-existence as an independent which attaches thereto is a Hindu. Those who are 
and separate entity coupled with a desire to maintain prepared to maintain the di‘>i:n)j i''hit'i; features of 
and continue such existence and while co-operating with Hindu culture in their thought and lite are Hindus, 
other communities for the general welfare and progrcs.s There are .some — the speaker probably referred to 
of humanity to oppose a united front whenever and England returned Hindus who think that they will 
wherever its interests are threatened. be better off by dissociating from those who bear that 

According to Sir P. C. Chatterjea, the Hindu name. Lala Lajpat Ray was not one of those who 
Sabha, abstaining as it doe.s from politics properly so were ashamed of their national paieniage, who refused 
called (though it reserves the right to submit repre.sent- to share the glory, the pride, and the temporary 
ations to Government against particular measures obloquy of the Hindu name. But sorne would object 
actually in force or in contemplation), is not likely' to to such a wide extension of the definition of the word 
retard the growth of the sentiment of nationality in ‘Hindu’ on the ground that people who have so little 
the country. ‘Politics should form the peculiar in common cannot make a common cause, and that 
province of an undenominational body like the it is impossible to raise euthusiasm in such a heteroge- 
Congress and political concessions should be sought neous community. Hut this objection is fallacious 
equmly for all ranks, creeds and races of His Majesty’s and misleading. hor according to the canon.^ of 
Indian subjects and not for one section only. We political philosophy, the Hindus are a ‘people and 
should eschew the self-seeking and aggressive political as such a political unit. According to an eminent 
creed of the Moslem League.’ ‘For twenty-five German writer, “A people comes into being V)y a 
years’, observes the cautious ex-Judge, ‘the National slow psychological process, in which a mass ‘of men 
Congress, run mainly by Hindus, has been agitating gradually' develop a type of lite and society which 
for the rights of all Indians alike without reference to differentiates them from others and becomes the fixed 
creed, race or locality and scrupulously avoiding inherttance of their race.” According to the same 
di.scussion of all matters in which the interests of writer, community of spirit, and community' ot inter- 
minorities are likely to clash with those of majorities, ests and customs determine the individuality ol a 
It got itself branded as disloyal and seditious but people. Religion is no longer an element of nation- 
continued to work nevertheless until the advent of the ality, nor is a common language indi.spen.sable. 
present Liberal ministry which has sanctioned certain Neither is purity of race an essential element, but if 
reforms. But a Mahomedan political association it were, as a great hrcnch writer, M. Jean hinot, 
has suddenly sprung into existence and straightway observes, owing to the caste system ol the Hindus, 
leaped into fame and claimed the premier position there is no nation on the face of the globe which can 
for its co-religionists. Its success is phenomenal and claim greater purity of blood. But the hope of India 
the Anglo-Indian papers in India and those in lies today in breaking up the aristocratic organisation 
England, with a few notable exceptions, w'hile bitterly of castes. Sanskrit is in a sense the common language 
opposing the reforms proposed by the Secretary of of Hindu India. The spirit of Hindu culture is 
State, have given effusive support to all its demands, reflected in our literature, specially in our epic poetry, 
however prejudicial to other communities. The in our festivals and social practices. "If our conti- 
reforms are intended by the Secretary of State to nuance as a .separate people depends on the conti- 
give the people .some hand in the management of nuance of our separate culture, it is absolutely 
their affairs, but they are coupled with the concession necessary in our collective interest as a people that 
of Mahomedan superiority and claim for the creation we should not allow that culture^ to be materially 
of separate electorates. The National Congress stood changed in its essence, and spirit. 1 o riiaintam our 
up for the principle of Indian nationality which is national individuality should be our ambition. "Let 
nascent and deserves to be encour,aged, but the me in conclusion say that by aiming at unity and 
separate electorates would apparently give it a deadly solidarity amongst the Hindus we do not conternplale 
blow. Though the Congress has all along acted a blow at Indian unity. I am firmly convinced Hiat 
with a scrupulous regard for the rights of minorities it is impo.ssible to build an Indian nation from 
and there is nothing in the past to ju.stify the asper- above. The structure must be built from below, 
sion, Hindus have been credited in the Anglo-Indian It is rather putting the cart before the horse to 
journals with Machiavellian designs to appropriate expect the Hindus and Mahomedans to unite and 
all the power to them.selves when the concessions are make a common cau.se, before bringing a 

made. As there is no hi.storical evidence that our sense of unity and solidarity among the different 
Mahomedan brethren have done anything in the sections of the Hindu community itself. The ^tempt 
past for the British which Hindus have not done, the to bring about a political union between the Hindus 
current opinion that the preference shown for and Mahomedans has .so far met with scant success, 
Mahomedan interests by their Anglo-Indian friends if it has not di.sastrously failed. The rea.son is obvious. 

is due to a desire to "dish” the Hindus for the Not because the cause was unholy, but becau.se it was 

political agitations of the National Congress appears ba.sed upon false ideas and in utter contempt of facts 
to me to receive con.siderablc support.’ On this and existing conditions. The revolt first came from 

futility of political agitation Sir P. C. Chatterjea the Mahomedans While the Mahomedans have 

bases his justification of a nonpolitical organisation gained in unity and solidarity by uniting tneir 
like the Hindu Sabha. brethren and making a .serious effort to close up their 

The speech of Lala Lajpat Ray was the .speech of ranks, the Hindus have lost ground in every 
the session. He began by propounding an answer direction.” "I cannot too aften repeat that the bes 
to the question — Who are Hindus ? The Hindu Sabha way to bring about Hindu-Mahomedan unity i.s to 
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strenj^fthen the Hindu community inter se and to 
make it impossible for anyone to slight it.. .Mf there 
are anyone among the cosmopolitan Hindu.s who think 
that the exlinciion of the Hindus as a separate com- 
munity or people is likely to facilitate the natural 
evolution from a political point of view, the least that 
I can say of them is that they are grievously mistaken. 
'I'he extinction of the Hindus as such will not bring 
them nearer the rnillenium... l.et the Hindus cease to 
be Hindus, the Mahomedans shall be Mahomedans, 
for ail time to come. ..In the present struggle between 
Indian communities, I will be a Hindu first and an 
Indian afterwards, but outside and even in India 
again.st non -Indians, I am and shall ever be an Indian 
first and a Hindu afterwards. That is in short my 
position in matter.” The Lala concludes his able 
address by quoting the memorable words of Yudhi.sthir 
when he was approached by the enemies of Durj'odhan ; 

^ ^ rra irq ^ I 

g qq q^ ir?Tqi q“ 11 

Five are we, five are we, five are we, and a hundred 
are they. But at the time of di.spute with others, we 
are hundred and five. 

As we write news comes of a great Hindu Conference 
at Multan presided over by a Sikh leader who said in 
his presidential speech : “A Hindu is a Hindu, 
whether he be a Sikh or a Sanatainst, an Arva or a 
Brahmo.” According to the Bengalee, this grow'ing 
sense of solidarity among different sections of Hindus 
is due to the feeling that they are not a favoured 
community, and in life there is not a stronger bond of 
union than the sense of a common misfortune. 

We do not expect every Hindu to agree with these 
views. But they deserve to be deeply pondered by 
every well-wisher of Hinduism. X. 

Modern Criticism and the Bible. 

The Origin and Charactor of the Bible and its place 
among Sacred Books by jahez Thomas Sunderland. 
Published by American Unitarian Association, 
*5, Beacon Street, Boston, U. S. A. Pp. 322. ; dollar 
20 cents, net ; by mail i dollar ;t4 cents. 

In the present book, the author ha.s .set forth clearly, 
definitely, and comprehensibly the Modern View of 
the Bible. The origin of the Bible, its authorship, 
its growth, the circumstances under which it arose, 
the causes which produced it, its relation to God, its 
relation to man, its inspiration, the changes which its 
various writings have undergone, its reliability, its place 
among the sacred books of mankind, its transitory 
elements, its enduring elements, its permanent value — 
ail these questions the author has endeavored to 
answer frankly and without evasion, yet with a spirit 
of humility and reverence. In every particular the 
book is up-to-date and embodies the results of the best 
and latest Biblical scholarship. The author arrives 
at the conclusion that the Bible can no longer be 
accepted as an infallible scripture. Fiut “this does 
not mean tliat either the Bible or it.s religion is less 
divine than the past has believed ; rather it means 
that the truly and really divine is larger and its ways 
are larger, than ha.s been understood. As man and 
the world are not less from God because they came 
by the path of evolution, .so the great truths of the 
Bible are not less from God because they entered 
men's thought and life through the development of 


his own powers, through his deep experiences and 
his own spiritual growth, through centuries of moral 
struggle, of battling with his lower self, of aspirations 
after that which was above and bevond him, of 
gropings — often blind and painful, but never wholly 
fruitle.ss — after truth and right and God.’’ 

Mr. Sunderland's book is one of sterling merit and 
we give a w'arm welcome to it. It should prove very 
useful to the inquiring student. 

Mahes Chandra Ghosh. 

Sanskrit and English. 

Vedanta. 

The Sacred Books of the Hindus, Volume V, Part /, 
{No 14). 

The Vedanta Sutras of Badarayana with the com- 
mentary of Baladeva translated by Bahu Srisha 
Chandra Vasu and published by Balm Sudhindra 
Nath Vasu at the Panini Office, Bahadurganja, 
Allahabad, pp. q6. Price Re. i-S A' nual subs- 
cription, Inland Rs. 2, Foreign £ /. 

It contains 56 Sutras (up to i. 2. 25) witli : — 

(i) Sanskrit Text of the Sutras. 

(ii) Pada patha with meaning of every word. 

(iii> English Translation of the Sutras. 

(iv; Translation of Baladeva’s Commentary. 

(v) Sanskrit Text of the passages quoted by 
Baladeva in his Commentary. 

Baladeva’s Commentary is considered as an 
authoritative exposition of the Vedanta Sutras by 
most of the orthodox followers of Chaitanya and we 
give it a warm welcome in its Engli.sh garb. The 
book is being ably edited and translated, 

Bengali. 

Japan. 

Japan : by Suresh Chandra Bandopadhyaya, 

Chatter jea df < 0., 20^^-4 Cornwallis Street, 

Calcutta. Price Rs. i/Sj. 

The lovely get up of the volume — its neat printing, 
good paper and beautiful binding — is in keeping with 
the excellence of iis contents. We have read a good 
many books on Japan bj' F.uropean, American, 
Japanese, and Indian writers, but we do not remember 
to have come across one which is so interesting and so 
well -written from the Indian point of view. The 
writer knows the art of bringing out the core of the 
matter in a few short sentences. His style is 
exceedingly charming, and he writes from intimate 
personal knowledge. The beautiful illustrations with 
which the book abounds are a treat in themselves. 
Two chapters on education in japan and the history of 
Japan round off the author’s personal experiences and 
impressions. We learn from this book that the men 
of Japan are neither handsome nor very cultured 
or intelligent, their towns and cities are a mere 
conglomeration of wooden huts without any pretence 
to architectural beauty ; their women are not much 
better treated than ours ; and the impression one 
gathers from it is that the Japanese are superior to the 
Indians in nothing but patriotism, freedom and the 
happy accident of casielessness, if we may coin that 
term. But these make all the diflerence in the world, 
and they fully explain the phenomenal success of the 
Japane.se. A, B. C. 
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Gujarati. 

Drishtanta Shatak bv Chhotalal Narhheram Bhatt, 
piihlhhed by Mohanlal Mnnsukhram Shah, Book- 
seller of Baroda, printed at the Lnkshnit Vilas 
Printing Press, Baroda. Second Edition. Thick 
paper bound. Price Rs. o-io-o. Pp. ii8 {igio). 

As the commentator of that monumental series, 
Gujarati Prachina Kavyamala, Mr. Chhotalal Bhatt’s 
name is not unknown in the field of literature. With 
his happy knack of writing Gujarati he has translated 
the above work from Sanskrit and orijrinally written 
by a Jaina Pandit. It contains a mixed assortment 
of precepts on ethics culled from the Ranch Tantra, 
the Hitopadesha and other kindred compositions. It is 
simple, instructive, and the elucidatory notes, 
particularly valuable. Young boys and girls are sure 
to be pleased with it. 

K. M. J. 

Sari Ritbhat by Govindbhai Hathihhai Desai, B.A., 
LL.B., Census Superintendent, Baroda. Published 
by N. M. Tripathi Co, Bombay. Thick boards. 
Pp. 48. Price Rs. 0-4-0 (igio). 

The writer needs no introduction, as he has been 
always present before the public eye by means of his 
many manuals, written at intervals, snatched from an 
exacting public Stale Service. This little book con- 


tains a collection of a set of rules of conduct, which 
on account of their incongruity has already formed the 
subject-matter of various skits in the well-known weekly 
paper called '‘The Gujarati" . The incongruity lies 
m the fact of the rules — a majority of them, we should 
say — being primarily and wholly applicable to those 
who lead an English sort of life or to those who attend 
Government offices. E.G. The admonition that calls 
should be made between 9 and 10 a.m., as that is the 
hour suitable to Indians, wholly ignores the fact that 
many Indians arc shop-keepers or non-Governmeni 
service men, whoso day begins vvitli 7 or 8 o’clock and 
not with 11-30 A.M. (Standard Time). Similarly about 
the wa)' in which conversation should be carried on 
or dress should be worn. The manners intended to 
be inculcated in this part of the composition are 
suit.able more for observance between English men 
and English men or between English-knowing gentle- 
men and Europeans. And for them the book ^ould 
be a redundancy, as they are sure to have read their 
lessons in manners in English books. But the other 
part which deals with our customs, in case of caste 
dinners, marriage invitations 8cc., is more to the point 
and it is very desirable that what is said there should 
be taken to heart. The publication is a mere tentative 
effort and Mr. Desai has asked for suggestions. We 
should therefore wish that it should be revised in its 
former part dealing with Anglicised manners, 

K. M. J. 


NOTES 


India, Lord Morlcy and Lord Minto. 

Writing on Lord Morley’s Indian ad- 
ministration, The Daily News of London 
says : — 

The Indian Councils Act with its very considerable 
foundation for reform, was unpalatable enough to the 
bureaucratic school, and the bureaucracy on the spot 
have done what they can to divert and pervert its 
cairying out. The Liberal school, on the other hand, 
cannot but regret very sincerely his sanction of the 
deportations, and not less, perhaps, his .sanction of 
that very complete scheme of coercion which is now 
being carried out by the Government of India, and 
under which freedom of the Press, freedom of speech, 
the right of public meeting, and the right of combina- 
tion have completely disappeared. 

If, as The Daily Neivs says, “freedom of 
the Press, freedom of speech, the right of 
public meeting” “have completely dis- 
appeared” from India, or, to avoid any 
possible unconscious exaggeration, let us 
say, disappeared to a very great extent, in 
what light are we to take the newspaper 
estimates and eulogies of the Morley-Minto 
regime that we have been reading in the 


papers in India ? What are we to think of 
the adulatory farewell addresses which have 
been heaped upon Lord Minto? 

The exponents, in the Press, of the 
Physical Force Extremists are now defunct, 
— any Government would have been bound 
to suppre.ss them. I'he organs of the 
Academic Extremists have also disappear- 
ed ; — a more liberal administration than 
that of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy would 
have tolerated them. Repressive legisla- 
tion has made the advanced wing of the 
Moderate party sing very small. The 
moderately Moderate papers still indulge in 
prayers for the removal of grievances in 
the guise of criticism. 7'he extremely 
moderate journalists alone dare to lay 
bare their hearts, — such hearts as they may 
be presumed to possess, — hearts on which 
the surgeon may find on a post-mortem 
examination the facsimile of the adored feet 
of Lords Morley and Minto, as, to compare 
things profane to things sacred, the holy 
name of Rama was found on the heart of 
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the monkey-general Hanuman, or, rather, 
as the breast of the god Vishnu bears the 
foot-print of the sage Bhrigu. 

So taking the most charitable view of the 
case, we may say that it is only one side 
of the shield that has been presented to us. 
I'he other side has still to be presented. 
But who will present it? Echo answers 
“Who ?’’. 

It is said that the repression-cwm-concilia- 
tion policy has been a great success. Time 
will show. And much depends, too, on the 
meaning of the word success. We who 
have had the privilege, the honour and 
the pleasure (we hope this is the correct 
phrase) of living under the progressive and 
benign rule of Lords Morley and Minto, 
cannot properly judge of its quality. We 
are too near the times. Whether real success 
has been attained or not, silence at any^rate 
has been produced. The only question is 
whether this silence is the sign of content- 
ment or of fright. One party cries, “We 
have been conciliated,” it cannot be known 
with what sincerity or intelligence. And 
there is no other fully articulate party. 

The Daily Neivs makes the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy responsible for the retrograde, 
reactionary and mischievous features of the 
Indian Councils Act, with its Regulations, 
by saying that “the bureaucracy on the spot 
have done what they can to divert and per- 
vert its carrying out.” We do not know: 
though it is certain that at one time Lord 
Morley was of opinion that the Musalman 
minority should not have any representation 
in excess of its numerical proportion. If he 
has weakly yielded to the views of the man 
or men on the spot, he must bear his full 
share of the blame. For the partisans of both 
the Lords have been striving to give to either 
the whole credit of the “Reform Scheme,” 
So it is but fair that the blame should go 
with the credit. We were about to forget, 
however, that Mr. W. T. Stead has brought 
forward the claims of a third party. He 
wrote at the time of the inception of the 
Act : 

It is no sudden outpouring of Pentecostal grace 
upon the Indian Civil Service. The conviction that 
is now resulting in action, is due to the agitators who 
are being imprisoned, and exiled, by their pupils. 
Does any one imagine that the supremely self-satisfied 
bureaucracy of the Indian Civil Service would ever 
of its own motion have opened this new chapter in 
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Indian reform ? Those who can answer the question 
in the affirmative little know the nature of bureau- 
cracies. Officialism ‘in self-adoring pride securely 
mailed' never discovers that reforms are necessary, 
by the workings of its own conscience. As the 
Apostles said of old that the law was the schoolmaster 
to lead us to Christ, so it may be said without 
irreverence that the agitators were the teachers who 
led Lord Minto and Lord Morley to seek salvation in 
a policy of reform. It may be and often is necessary 
for the pupils to imprison their tutors when the latter 
go too f.ir in their impositions, but they must ever do 
it as if they loved them. If Mr. Gladstone never 
could quite bring himself to express his gratitude to 
Mr. Parnell when he employed the resources of 
civilis-ution in locking him up in prison, we need not 
wonder that Lord Morley refrained from paying his 
debt to Tilak and his colleagues when he introduced 
his Reform Bill. I'hose of us who are in a position 
of greater freedom and less responsibility should the 
more feel it incumbent upon us to do homage to the 
rfsal heroes of the new era in India, and we should do 
.so all the more whole-heartedly because for the 
moment the inexorable exigencies of maintaining l.aw 
and order in India have necessitated the temporary 
removal of these useful and public spirited pioneers 
from the scene of their political activity. 

The agitators who never were deported 
or sent to jail ought to send a humble 
memorial to Mr. Stead to consider their 
claims, too. 

Let us come to the point, however. As 
the fame of the Morley-Minto regime rests 
principally on the “Reform Scheme,” our 
remarks will be directed principally to that 
measure. The consideration of any human 
action, to be complete, must include both 
the motive and the deed. But we must 
not discuss the motives of Lord Morley 
or of the men on the spot. We shall neither 
take it for granted that their motives were 
absolutely above reproach, nor that they 
were bad. The first point to be considered 
is, does the Indian Councils Act with the 
Regulations more than outweigh “that very 
complete scheme of coercion which is now 
being carried out by the Government of 
India, and under which freedom of the 
Press, freedom of speech, the right of public 
meeting and the right of combination have 
completely disappeared” ? (What of these 
the people still enjoy, they enjoy by 
sufferance of the Executive and the Police, 
not by virtue of unassailable legal right.) 
Our deliberate opinion is that it does not. 
The repressive measures have deprived us 
of more valuable and a greater number of 
elements of a free and progressive civic life 
than the Indian Councils Act has supplied 
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us with. And this they have done unnecei- 
sartly, too. 

7 'he second point to consider is, has the 
“Reform Scheme” given us in an em- 
bryonic form (for a full-fledged one we must 
not, it seems, even dream of having) a 
representative assembly with legislative 
and administrative functions, controlling 
the executive, and dealing with all ques- 
tions which are limited in their scope to 
India, a representative assembly, that is to 
say, which will gradually pave the way to a 
fullv developed parliamentary form of 
Government ? Our opinion is that it has not. 
Nay more, it was not meant to. Lord 
Morley said distinctly that he had no moon 
to give us, that even if he had, he would 
not give it ; the moon being self-govern- 
ment of the colonial type. He added that 
he would not have introduced the Reform 
Bill if he thought it would gradually lead 
on to a parliamentary form of Government. 
His opinion is that India must have personal 
rule till a remote future beyond whose 
thick veil his imagination could not pierce, 
and that self-rule of the colonial form was 
a fur-coat which would not suit the torrid 
climate of India. 

We must not be understood to say that 
the Reform Scheme will for ever bar the 
way to representative government ; — repre- 
sentative government India will certainly 
have. What we mean is that such popular 
government will not be the natural evolu- 
tionary outcome of the Scheme. 

The third point is, do the “Reforms” help 
or hinder the growth of an Indian nation, do 
they or do they not promote national solidar- 
ity ? The answer must go against the 
“Reforms”. 

The fourth point is what have we gained 
by this Act? (i)A theoretical admission that 
in the Provincial Councils there should he a 
non-official majority. \A e say “theoret- 
ical” because a considerable number of 
the non-official members nominated and 
elected under the Regulations cannot 
but be of such a type that with their votes 
the officials are always sure to gain their 
object. (2) The power to move resolutions. 
Owing, however, to the reasons set forth 
under (i), resolutions disliked by the Gov- 
ernment, can seldom if ever be carried, and 
even if carried, Government is not bound 
to give effect to them. We admit they 


may have a “moral effect.” But the time 
has gone by when we could rest satisfied 
with mere “moral effects.” (3) Greater 
facilities for discussing the Budget before 
and after presentation. But as such dis- 
cussions can produce only a “moral effect,” 
we cannot call them satisfactory. (4) A 
larger number of non-official members. But 
as the quality is in inverse ratio to the 
number, we are not satisfied. (5) The 
awakening of the Indian Musalmans to 
take an interest in the politics of their 
country. This has been the only substantial 
gain ; but at what a price? 

These are, so far as we can recollect, the 
chief gains. 

The fifth point is what harm and wrong 
has the Act done us, or is likely to do us? 
(i) These “Reforms” will prevent even the 
consideration of any real reform for years 
to ^ome. (2) Against the practice and 
principles of representation recognised in 
the most politically advanced countries, the 
“Reform Scheme” introduces the retrograde, 
reactionary and mischievous principle of 
representation by classes and religious 
sects. We will not here discuss to what 
extent class, race or sectarian animosity 
existed in India, or whether it was greater 
here than in the civilised West. We only 
want to say that India wants legislative 
enactments which will tend to obliterate 
class, race or sectarian distinctions, to 
bridge the gulf where it exists, instead of 
producing the opposite effect. But this Act 
is not such an enactment. 1'he mischief 
it does is all the greater as there is no 
animosity greater than religious animosity. 
(3) The Scheme creates a favoured class and 
humiliates all non-Musalmans by relegating 
them to the position of an unimportant 
class who were conquered at first by the 
Muhammadans and then by the British, but 
who never had any political or other great- 
ness to boast of. And thereby (4) it falsifies 
history ; as at the time of the establishment 
of British rule in India, the Musalmans had 
ceased to be her rulers, nor is it true that 
they ever were dominant throughout India. 
(5) gives the right to vote to very poorly 
qualified Musalmans, but denies that right 
to non-Musalmans possessed of very much 
higher qualifications. (6) It has driven a 
wedge between class and class, particularly 
between Hindus and Musalmans, creating 
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greater jealousy, distrust and animosity 
between them than ever existed. I'he 
injury done to the nation in this res- 
pect is immeasurably great. (7) It strikes 
a blow at the justly acquired political 
influence and power of the educated class. 
(8) Formerly the number of members chosen 
by the people was small, but their voice, 
however ineffectual and feeble, could be 
clearly discerned as that of the popular 
party. But now the “non-official” members, 
though a larger body, are such a motley 
crew that we hear only a confused 
sound of many voices. We may call the 
voi(;^e of a few of them ihe opinion of 
the people, but the Government is able to 
set off the other voices against them, giving 
to the latter the name of public opinion. 
This is a distinct advantage to the bureau- 
cracy which it will never fail to turn to 
the best account. • 

The creation of the Executive Council 
in Bengal and the nomination of an Indian 
member of the Imperial and the three 
Provincial Executive Councils, must be 
set to the credit of the two Lords. Hut the 
circumstances and surroundings are such 
that even if the sturdiest and most patriotic 
Indians were nominated to the C ouncils, 
they could do no positive good to India. And 
we know that in the majority of cases, only 
invertebrate creatures have been chosen. 

A London Institution for 
Indian Students. 

The Empire says ; — 

We have seen such a dear little picture of the 
Indian students in the Recreation Room at 21, Cress- 
well Road, that it will not he surprising if wise parents 
send their children by the dozen to South Kensington. 
In the illustration, two students are playing chess and 
a third is looking on quite meekly (this is so un- 
Indian : he should be criticizing and doing most of the 
playing). Then there is a j’outh reading a newspaper, 
and another is immersed in a bulky tome, his hand to 
his forehead in the .style of Shakespeare, Hall Caine, 
and other ^reat minds. The sixth young man is a 
puzzle — he \s idle and yet has a military bearing: 
perhaps he belongs to the C. 1 . D. But the whole 
is charming and there is not even a cigarette to be seen 
anywhere. 

It is very wicked of The Empire to suggest 
that such a purely philanthropic institution 
is used for the purpose of police espionage. 

The Hon, Mr, Syed Ali Imamus 
Appointment, 

As the Hon’ble Mr. Syed Ali Imam is an 
able, man, his choice to succeed Mr. S, P. 

H 
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Sinha as the Law Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council ought to give satisfaction. It is 
true he is not the ablest among Indian 
barristers, but it should be remembered that 
after Mr. S. P. Sinha’s resignation, abler 
men than Mr. Ali Imam might not have 
been in the running at all. Nor could the 
Government take the risk of appointing a 
barrister with immense practice; for the 
salary attached to the post not being an 
inducement for him to stick to it, there would 
be a chance of his throwing it up after the 
novelty of the thing had worn off. 



The Hon. Mr. Syed Ali Imam. 


An Anglo-Indian journalist has criticised 
the appointment by saying that though Mr. 
Ali Imam is an able criminal lawyer, his 
immediate work will be to deal with factory 
and Insurance legislation, of which he knows 
nothing. Now, this journalist should re- 
member that the English barristers who are 
generally tempted by the salary to come 
out to India are not walking encyclopaedias, 
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they are not masters of every possible sub- 
ject of human legislation. They pick up 
knowledge in the course of their work. 
There is nothing to show that Mr. Ali Imam 
is less able than the ordinary run of English 
Law Members. Why should not he then 
be able to master the subjects of Insurance 
and Factory laws sufficiently well to draft 
bills relating to these matters? The airs that 
some Anglo-Indians give themselves are ri- 
diculous. Because they are masters of India 
now and can hold Indians down, it does 
not follow that every Anglo-Indian is a 
giant and any Indian is a dwarf by his side. 

We do not at all complain that the 
ablest Indian barrister after Mr. S. P. Sinha 
has not been chosen to succeed him. We 
think it rather fortunate that it is so. For 
what has even Mr. Sinha been able to do 
for his country? He may have been able 
to prevent some mischief, but the public 
do not know about it, nor do the public 
know what positive good he has done to 
his country. On the contrary, we find him 
holding almost the same views as are held 
by officials. He not only supports the 
existing repressive measures but seems to 
lay down an impossibly, absurdly and un- 
necessarily slow process of evolution for re- 
presentative institutions in India. Now, we 
do not want our ablest men to be officialised. 
It is better that office should have no 
teniptatiion for them. 

Nor do we complain that whereas the 
Moslem League men are chosen to fill high 
offices, Congresswallas are given the cold 
shoulder. In the first place, this statement 
is not quite accurate, for some High Court 
Judges have been prominent Congresswallas. 
In the second place, we think it is good for the 
popular cause that the work of an agitator 
should not bring him any earthly or official 
rewards, and that a servant of the public 
should not become a Government servant. 
In countries where the people govern them- 
selves, it may not much matter whether a 
man is an honorary servant of the public 
or a paid servant of the Government which 
derives its power from the people. But 
here in India it is idle to profess to believe 
that in the majority of cases there is not a 
vast difference between serving the Govern- 
ment and serving the nation. 

Though it is a wrong principle to appoint 
a man to a post because of his religious 


faith, we do not see any reason why we 
should take it for granted that Mr. Ali Imam 
owes his appointment to his creed. We 
are glad that the choice has fallen on him and 
not on some other Muhammadans whom we 
could name, as he is not an extreme Separ- 
atist as some prominent members of the 
Moslem League are. He is one of the 
worthy band of Bihar Muhammadans who 
think that India is their country and who 
do not wish to cut themselves off from the 
other inhabitants of India. His brother 
Mr. Hasan Imam is a prominent nationalist. 

Hindus and the coming census. 

If the Moslem League and Mr. Gait would 
kindly tell us at what figure exactly they 
want the Hindu population of India to 
stand at the next census, we could easily 
tell them what tests should be applied to 
redifce the present politically inconvenient 
figure to the one required. Undoubtedly it 
is very bad of the Hindus to be in an over- 
whelming majority in the land of their 
birth. Why can’t they call themselves by 
some other name, - even then they would 
smell as — seditious, shall we say ? as now. 

That the Moslem League should try to 
look big and enhance the importance of 
its own community Is perfectly legitimate. 
But it has simply no business to meddle 
in the affairs of the Hindus. Nor is Mr. 
Gait’s meddlesomeness more justifiable. ' 
Neither the Mullah nor the Padri need 
feel called upon to interfere in the social 
affairs of the Hindus. The Hindus alone 
can give the Vyavastha as to who is a 
Hindu and who is not. To think of the 
Musalman or the Christian playing the role 
of the Brahman, would be, to say the least, 
unspeakably droll. 1 he motive of the 
Moslem League and Mr. Gait is quite 
transparent. We are sorry the League 
has thought fit to adopt the familiar West- 
ern trick of disguising its real selfish object 
in the garb of philanthropy. If it really 
feels pity for the depressed classes of the 
Hindus, let it convert them to Islam, and 
thus reduce the Hindu majority, too. That 
would be a perfectly legitimate method. 
And Mr. Gait, too, as a Christian, may try 
to reduce the Hindu majority by converting 
the lower castes of the Hindus to Christian- 
ity,— with the help of the Government, if 
need be, as suggested by Mr. Chirol. That 
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would be a far more legitimate and straight- 
forward method than the one under 
contemplation. 

But if Mr. Gait must needs play the 
Religion-Examiner, why set a question 
paper to the Hindus alone? Surely there 
are nominal Christians and nominal 
Musalmans, too, in India. Why not try 
to find out real Christians and real Musal- 
mans, as well ? Why take it for granted 
that all persons professing to be Christians 
and Musalmans have obtained diplomas or 
certificates from God giving them the 
inalienable right to call themselves such, 
bu| that, on the contrary, Hindus must not 
call themselves by their own names unless 
they can pass a test. I'he Census is neither 
a political nor a religious document, and 
the Census Commissioner who wishes to 
play Father Confessor to the Hindus has 
surely mistaken his vocation. Nothin|f can 
be more preposterous than for him to try to 
fix a man’s religious denomination for him. 

Every man has the indisputable right 
to call himself bv whatever sectarian name 
he chooses, and the only party which has 
the right to object is the sect whose name 
he uses to describe himself. If a Pariah or a 
Chamar calls himself a Hindu, the right to 
call in question the accuracy of the descrip- 
tion rests with the other Hindus, not with 
Musalmans and Christians. I'he Brahmans 
and other high caste Hindus have never 
denied the “untouchable” castes the title 
of Hindu. 

Mr. Gait has laid it down that certain 
Sikhs and Jainas are not to be returned as 
Hindus even if they desire to be so returned. 
Why, pray ? One may as well refuse to 
admit that a man belongs to the house 
of his parents. Fo those who are Hindus, 
the Hindu name is as dear as the name of 
Christian is to a Christian or the name 
Muslim to Musalmans. It is injurious and 
insulting that anybody should propose to 
take away from any Hindu the dear Hindu 
name, however lowly his position in the 
Hindu social scale may be. 

For non-Hindus must never forget that 
it is an essential characteristic of the existing 
Hindu social organism that some members 
are considered higher and some lower, some 
clean, some unclean. One may call this 
sort of social constitution irrational, unjust, 
self-destructive, fatal to national solidarity 


and progress, wanting in humanity, &c., &c,, 
but one is bound to recognise the fact as 
a fact. The orthodox Pauranik Hindu thinks 
that all who are not twice-born or dvijas 
sprang from the feet of Brahma. Now, in 
the human body, the feet are very useful 
but not essential to life, a man lives after 
his feet or legs have been amputated. But 
none but an idiot would say that the feet 
or legs are not a part of the human body. 
Such in the estimation of the Hindus are 
the non-dui/as. We think they are absolutely 
wrong in this view. But at the same time 
what we assert is that they have within their 
own body social as perfect a right to hold this 
view, as we have the right to criticise their 
view. As to clean and unclean castes, the 
Hindu view may be illustrated as follows. 
Among Hindus, as among many other 
peoples, the palm of the hand is 
considered cleaner, more touchable, than 
the sole of the foot. One prepares and 
takes food with the hand ; food or water 
touched with the fingers is taken, there is 
no objection to water in which a finger 
has been dipped. But the toes are not 
considered, in actual fact or “ceremonially”, 
as clean as the fingers. But the palm of the 
hand and the fingers, and the sole of the 
foot and the toes, are all considered parts 
of the human body. Similarly, all castes, 
whether clean or unclean, are Hindus. 

In his circular on the Census Returns of 
Hindus Mr. Gait says: — 

There are, however, many other tribes and 
castes whose beliefs and customs are of the Animistic 
rather than the Hindu type. A case in point is the 
Paralyan of Madras. Mr. 'rhurston writes: — 
“Brahman influence has scarcely alTectedthe Paraiyan 
at all, even in ceremonial. No Paraiyan may enter 
any Vaishnava or Shaiva temple even of the humblest 
sort. They arc neither Vaishnavites nor Shaivites ’’ 
They acknowledge a supreme deity whom they call 
Kadavul, but do not worship him. Their worship is 
confined to various mothers (amma), such as the 
goddesses of the boundary, bamboos, cholera, etc. 
The ceremonies attending their worship are .similar to 
those of the Animistic tribes. 

It seems to be forgotten that what are 
called Animistic beliefs and ceremonies are 
held and practised even by illiterate 
Brahmans and other high caste people in 
villages. They, too, worship the “mothers,” 
the goddesses of cholera, small-pox, &c. In 
Bengal they call small-pox “miyer dayi” 
or “the mother’s mercy,” in Upper 
India they call it simply “mAUl” or 
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“the mother.’^ Are they too non-Hindus? 
Besides, how would Messrs. Thurston 
and Galt explain the presence of the 
ima^res of Paralan Saints in Hindu temples 
in Madras, where they receive worship? 
Hinduism and the Hindu social structure 
are very complex things. Mr. Gait’s ques- 
tion paper may serve the political purpose 
of reducing the numlier of Hindus by “pluck- 
ing^’ a large proportion of that comm'unity ; 
but his proposed tests, as printed below, are 
neither exhaustive in their entirety, nor are 
they clear and adequate taken singly. 

(1) Do the members of the caste or tribe worship 
the great Hindu gods? 

(2) Are they allowed to enter Hindu temples or 
to make offerings at the shrine? 

(3) Will good Brahmans act as their priests t 

(4) Will degraded Brahmans do so? In that 
ease, are they recognized as Brahmans by persons 
outside the caste, or are they Brahmans only in 
name ? 

(5) Will clean ca.stc's take water from them ? 

(6) Do they cause pollution, ■ by touch, f/j) by 
proximity ? 

(1) Will Mr. Gait give an authoritative 
list, based on the Shastras, of the great 
Hindu gods? What place do the goddesses 
occupy? Vaishnavas do not generally wor- 
ship Kali or Sakti. In ages not long past 
Vaishnavas and Saktas of the same caste 
would not generally intermarry and Inter- 
dine : they hated each other as Protestants 
and Roman Catholics do in Fmrope. The 
feeling still survives to some extent. Which 
of them are Hindus, which not ? 

(2) The custom as to entering temples 
differs in different parts of the country. In 
some places, private temples can be entered 
only by Brahmans. As to the great public 
temples, the temple of Bisweswar at Benares, 
of Baidyanath at Deoghar and of Jagannath 
at Puri, may be entered by any Hindu of 
any caste. In the last named place, there 
is no pollution of food by the touch of any 
Hindu caste. Any Brahman can without 
loss of caste eat food touched by a man of 
any low caste. As to making offerings, it is 
not clear what is meant by it. One fact 
is clear, — no one but the officiating Brahman 
priest is allowed to touch an idol or worship 
it directly. 

(3) Who is to determine who is a good 
Brahman? obviously the Hindu.s themselves. 
Why not then leave it to the Hindus also 
to determine who are and who are not 


Hindus? The real objection is that that will 
not be politically convenient. 

(4) What is meant by a degraded Brahman? 
Does it refer to classes, or may refer to 
individuals al.so? Is an excommunicated 
Brahman who has been to England a 
degraded Brahman? Is he or is he not a 
Hindu? Or taking the word degraded to refer 
to classes, are these “degraded Brahmans” 
themselves Hindus? If they are, why 
should not those whose priests they are, 
be reckoned as Hindus?- for Hindus never 
officiate as priests to non-Hindus. If they 
are not, we have the curious spectacle of 
men calling themselves Brahmans ^nd 
wearing the sacrificial thread denied the 
name of Hindu. 

{5 As to taking water, there are thou- 
sands of Brahmans in Upper India who do 
not take water from the hand of any non- 
Brafimans, however high their caste may 
be. Are these non-Brahmans non- 
Hindus? Bengali Brahmans take fish and 
sometimes meat. For this reason many 
Hindustani and Madrasi Bralimans (includ- 
ing Mrs. Annie Besant) do not take water 
from them or food cooked by them. Arc the 
Bengali Brahmans non Hindus? In many 
places Ganges water may be taken from 
certain low castes but not any other water. 

(6) In Bengal and in Upper India generally 
no one, not even a mehtar (sweeper), causes 
pollution by proximity ; that queer idea 
seems to be a monopoly of the Southern 
Presidency. As to pollution by touch, ideas 
differ in different province.s. In Bengal, for 
instance, no Brahman who goes to a chamar 
(shoe-maker) to order a pair of shoes consi- 
ders himself polluted by his touch when he 
measures his foot. Similarly no Brahman 
considers himself polluted by the touch of 
his tailor, generally a Musalman, or, may- 
be, a man belonging to some unclean caste. 

We think Mr. Gait would do well to 
admit every one to the title of Hindu who 
calls himself one. If he does not, it would 
be desirable to bring the question before 
the law-courts. We think it would be a 
good plan for any Individual or caste 
ordinarily classed among Hindus but not 
entered by Mr. Gait as Hindu to sue him 
for damages in a civil court. H necessary 
public subscriptions may be raised for the 
purpose. It should not be forgotten that 
with the Hindu name is indissolubly 
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connected the personal-law of the If Indus, — 
the law of succession, &c. 

We think it our duty to observe in this 
connection that the hif^her caste Hindus 
have been greatly to blame in their treat- 
ment of the so-called “untouchable” castes. 
It is their irrational, unjust and, sometimes, 
cruel conduct that has given a handle to their 
opponents. What can be more foolish and 
idiotic than to think that the touch of any 
human being can pollute another human 
being? The truich or proximity of cattle, of 
sheep and goats, of cats, horses or monkeys, 
does not pollute the ‘holiest’ of Brahmans. 
Is fi human being worse than these lower 
animals that his touch or proximity should 
pollute anybody ? The grouping together of 
all castes as Hindus irr all past censuses 
has not made the Hindus a compact unit, 
efficient for all purposes of self-defence and 
triumphant advance, because of the defects 
inherent in their social constitution. 1 he 
official hipping off on paper of some members 
of their social organism cannot weaken the 
Hindus if the higher castes can secure the 
heartfelt attachment of the lower bv justice 
and generosity and the sa\ing love that 
uplifts. We long for the day when the 
distinction between “clean” and “unclean,” 
“touchable’ and “untouchable,” and 
“higher” and “lower” castes will vanish by 
all occupying an etiually high spiritual level. 
May we all strive in our lives to hasten the 
approach of that day ! 

Farewell Banquet to Sir W, Wedder- 
burn. 

Seventy persons were present at a farewell 
banquet given in London to Sir William 
Wedderburn, President-elect of the Indian 
National Congre.ss, prior to his departure for 
India. Lord Courtney was in the chair, and 
a number of Members of the House of Com- 
mons were present together with the Right 
Hon. Mr. Ameer Ali, Sir Charles Dilke, Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta and Sir Henry Cotton. 
Lord Courtney, welcoming the King’s visit 
to India, pointed out the danger of the 
people of India expecting more than a 
constitutional monarch was able to give. 
He eulogised Sir William Wedderburn’s 
services to the cause of India. We think no 
living Englishman has deserved such eulogy 
better than Sir William. 

Sir W. Wedderburn, replying, said that 


the principal object of his visit was to help 
in the work of reconciling warring com- 
munities. He was betraying no confidence 
when he said that H. H, the Aga Khan 
was in agreement with his aims. Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta and the Right Hon. 
Mr. Ameer Ali proposed that a friendly 
conference be held in Bombay to compose 
the differences btw een the Moslems and the 
Hindus. Sir P. M. Mehta was convinced 
that Sir William WTdderburn’s mission 
would achieve a higher feeling of com- 
radeship than ever before. While we 
sincerely desire that there should be amity 
among all classes inhabiting India, we 
confess we do not in the least relish Mr. Amir 
Ali’s posing as a peace-maker. Of all pro- 
minent living Indians, he has done most to 
embitter Hindu-Moslem relations; we can 
oidv hope he has done so unintentionally. It 
would be best for his reputation for sincerity 
(?) if he confined himself to his usual role. 
Long before the issue of Mr. Gait’s circular 
on the census returns of Hindus, it was 
he who contended that the lower class 
Hindus were not Hindus at all. So it is 
t|uite clear who has been Mr. Gait’s inspirer 
in the mischievous idea which is at present 
agitating and embittering the minds of 
Hindus more than arivthing else. 

Sir Charles Dilke thought that the 
element of danger in India was obviously 
exaggerated. 

The King's visit to India. 

it has been settled that the King wnll visit 
India in 1912 and hold a Coronation Durbar. 
Of course, lie wall be cordially welcome and 
there will be a big lainasha. I he ruling 
chiefs will vie with each other in the 
display of rich robes and splendid equipages. 
Some of them will all but pauperise them- 
selves in according to His Majesty a suitable 
reception. All this is obvious. But think- 
ing men must also consider the results to 
be achieved by all the lavish expenditure 
that will have to be incurred. So far as the 
ruling chiefs are concerned, they will be 
profoundly grateful for any enlargement 
of their liberties, if any,- that they may 
obtain. In any case, they will certainly 
have cause to pray sincerely and fervently 
to God to bless His Majesty with his 
grandmother’s boon of longevity, both from 
the feelings of loyalty which they must 
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entertain for him as well as from the less 
exalted motive of self-interest. For Corona- 
tion Durbars coming oftener than once in a 
generation would be too ruinous. 

As for lesser folk, we cannot divine what 
their feelings or their gain will be. In 
Great Britain the old world personal senti- 
ment called loyalty has ceased to exist. 
There loyalty means simply giving one’s 
personal adherence to the constitution. In 
India the sentiment called loyalty still 
exists. It must be plain to the meanest 
understanding that this sentiment owed 
its origin to the kings themselves recognis- 
ing their duty to their subjects in a certain 
way ; so that when kings either through 
the absence or loss of constitutional power 
or through negligence fall to do their duties, 
the sentiment of loyalty cannot long survive. 
The question is whether a constitutional 
monarch like King George V. can satisfy 
the demands of Indian loyalty. It is per- 
haps a doubt like this that crossed Lord 
Courtney’s mind at the farewell banquet 
to Sir W. Wedderburn, when he “pointed 
out the danger of the people of India 
expecting more than a constitutional 
monarch was able to give.” Many English- 
men who at all think of India demand that, 
though in Great Britain it was all right 
that loyalty should become a cold business- 
like affair, in India it should retain its old 
world sentimental character unimpaired. 
They forget that if the King’s power is 
hedged in by the constitution, making it 
impossible for him to do more for his Indian 
subjects than issue proclamations and 
messages and exert moral pressure on his 
ministers, when so minded, the sentiment 
cannot remain unimpaired, though loyalty 
in the sense of obedience to the constituted 
authorities need not be affected. 

There is no doubt that British monarchs, 
understanding the character of the Indian 
people and also understanding their own 
interests, and feeling that their real empire 
is in India, would do more for India if they 
could. This we recognise. We recognise 
the desire to do good wherever it is present. 
At the same time we think it our duty to 
observe that the educated community can- 
not in their hearts accept gorgeous pageantry 
as a substitute for civic rights nor can 
pageants make the dumb millions forget 
the tyranny of subordinate officials, the 
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<?xcessive land revenue, the pinch of 
hunger or the misery caused by epidemics. 
Literate or illiterate, Indians are not 
children. They can appraise the worth 
of pageantry and of more substantial 
things at their proper value. 

Biritish Indians in South Africa. 

The London correspondent of the “.Man- 
chester Guardian” makes mention of a 
report which has come to his notice that 
the Imperial Government have at last 
come to an understanding with the govern- 
ment of the South African Union on the 
question of the grievances of the Briysh 
Indians in South Africa. Reuter also has 
cabled a similar report to India. Fhe 
Union Government have decided to introduce 
soon into the House of Assembly a measure 
to repeal the Asiatic Act of 1907, and 
abolish all the objectionable features of 
the subsequent restrictive legislation. The 
mere repeal of the 1907 Act would not 
of itself provide H satisfactory solution of 
the difficulties, because the Registration 
Amendment Act of the following year 
was so framed as to render the previous 
Act unnecessary, and since it came into 
operation the 1907 Act has really fallen 
into desuetude. But it is understood that 
the settlement which the Union Govern- 
ment now propose is a substantial improve- 
ment on that offered on behalf of the 
Transvaal Government last year, and 
virtually means that the differential provision 
in the Immigration Law for European 
and Asiatic immigrants will be swept away. 
With this will go the system of finger-prints 
and other derogatory regulations. It is 
understood that the promised legislation 
will also provide for the extension of the 
benefits of the Natal Pensions Law to 
Indian school teachers in that province. 
This will remove another real grievance. 
It is said that in place of the existing 
restrictive laws, an education test similar 
to that, which is in use in Australia will 
be imposed on all immigrants alike, 
whether European or Asiatic. Immigrants 
will be, for example, asked to read some- 
thing printed in some European language. 
If this means that the language is to 
be chosen by the immigrant, then it will 
be an honest test, though it will still be a 
hardship and will place Asiatics at a 
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(lisadvantafie ; for whereas a European will 
simply have to read something in his own 
mother tongue, the Asiatic will have to 
read a foreign language. But, if our 
memory does not play us false, in Australia 
the language may be chosen by the exami- 
ner of immigrants, so that an Indian may 
be asked to read German or Russian. 
In that case the test cannot but be 
prohibitive and dishonest. 

Since the arrival of Reuter’s telegram 
containing the above-mentioned report, 
the news of the death of a passive resister 
named Mr. Narainswamv under very pain- 
ful «:ircumstances has been received. Indian 
Opinion calls his death “legalised murder.” 
This paper has not been known to write 
in anger, d'here must, therefore, be good 
grounds for the use of such an expression. 
Mr. Narainswamv Is the second martyr to 
the cause of honour and justice. The first 
was a boy named Nagappan. 

Deportation and imprisonment continue 
to be in full swing. A recent and more 
painful development is the prosecution of 
Indian women residing in the Transvaal. 
Failing to break the spirit of the men, the 
Transvaal Government has now adopted 
the cowardly and dishonorable method of 
fighting the women, hoping thereby to 
subdue the spirit of their fathers, brothers, 
husbands and sons. 

It is a hopeful sign that several ruling 
chiefs have contributed to the fund for the 
relief of the South African Indians. Every 
heart must bleed to hear of their sufferings. 
Elvery Indian heart must glow with pride 
at the thought of their heroic persistence 
in the struggle for honour and justice. 
Not every man is fortunate enough to be 
placed in a situation which brings out the 
hero in him in a conspicuous manner. 
But every one can sincerely admire heroism 
and show in a practical manner that this 
admiration is genuine. 

Reader, has the tale of the doirtgs and 
sufferings of your sisters and brethren across 
the seas, reached you ? Are you moved by 
it? Then come to their rescue. 

The Allahabad Congress. 

If, as is said, there is a genuine desire to 
have a united .congress of all Indian politi- 
cal 'parties, barring of course the Physical 
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Force Extremists, there ought to be a large 
attendance from Bengal. 

Count Tolstoy, 

One of the world’s greatest personalities 
has passed away from human ken in the 
person of Count Tolstoy. He will be seen 
no more in bodily form, but as years pass 
his influence is sure to grow more and more 
far-reaching. His novels appeal even to 
people who are not given to serious think- 
ing. But all who are interested in human 
progress, cannot but bestow deep thought 
on what he has written on peace and war, 
on non-resistance, and on philosophical 
anarchism, the anarchism which savs that 
government, all governments, are bad and 
unnecessarily fetter human liberty, but 
which does not advocate any resort to 
violence to subvert any government ; 
though all may not subscribe to all his 
views. 

Two 01 three of his stories have been 
translated into Bengali. Many other works 
of his will bear translation. 

The Chinese Assembly. 

Reuter wires from Peking that on the 
25th November the Assembly unanimously 
passed a resolution in favour of applying to 
the full the measures against opium and 
deprecating a renewal of the agreement 
with Britain. A later telegram goes on 
to say that the Assembly is still sitting and 
adopting a most independent and liberal 
attitude. It has triumphed over the Grand 
Council which recently shelved its proposals 
by threatening to impeach it. I'he Assembly 
has now resolved to memorialise the I'hrone, 
demanding that it either make the Council 
responsible to the people, or that it create 
a regular Cabinet. 

To friends of human progress all over 
the world, all this is encouraging news. 

The Bengal Executive Council. 

The Bengal Executive Council has at 
last been formed with Rai Bahadur 
Kishori Lai Goswami, m.a. b.l., as the 
Indian member. This gentleman may be 
taken as a representative of the landed 
aristocracy of Bengal. Though he is himself 
an educated man, he cannot claim to voice 
the opinions of the great educated middle 
class which has led the struggle for political 
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rights. And it is of course at present out of 
the question to think of a member of the 
labouring and agricultural classes represent- 
ing them in Council. 

T he choice of Mr. Goswami is better 
than that of one or two other men of his 
class who were mentioned in this connec- 
tion. liut we think the nomination of 
Raja Peary Mohan Mukherji or of Maharaja 
Manindra Chandra Nandy would have 
given greater satisfaction, supposing the 
choice to be confined to land-holders. 

We hope Mr. Goswami will try to do 
good to his country. We do not know him 
to be unpatriotic, and he has been a bene- 
factor to his native tovvn of Serampore. 

Turkey and Persia. 

Telegrams from St. Petersburg describe 
a good deal of sharp fighting on the road 
from Urumiah to Salmas between Turks 
and Persians. I'he former have been 
strongly reinforced and hold the road. A 
deputation of landowners, merchants and 
the clergy is endeavouring to get into tele- 
graphic communication with Teheran to 
ask the Government to take effectual 
measures against the Turks, otherwise they 
will appeal to the Powers. 

This to us is deplorable news ; though it 
will console those who have been frightened 
bv the bogey of Pan-lslamism. 

The thing is, Persian Nationalists mean 
well, and have shown remarkable capacity 
for dealing with the situation. But they 
have no money. We, therefore, strongly 
support the following appeal contained in 
a leader which appeared sometime ago 
in “ The Musalman”: — 

We have something to say to our co-religionists in 
this country. There is not tlie least doubt that the 
sympathy of the whole Mohamedan eomiminity goes 
forth to the Persian (iovernrnent, and that moral 
syinpal hy has no doubt its value. But can not the 
Persian Nationalists expect st.ineihing more from 
their Indian brethren in faith ? i'he Indian Moha- 
medans have largely contributed to the funds of the 
Hcdjaj Railway and similar other funds started by 
our co-rciigionists of Western Asia, and thus they 
have shown practical sympathy to the cause of Islam. 
Now, want ot funds is the principal difliculty with 
which the Persian (iox ernment is confronted and if 
only money is fonhcorning evcrylhing w'ould be set 
right and thus a great Mohamedan country would be 
saved , from impending ruin. Dndcr these circums- 
tances we suggest that the Indian Musalmans, and 
it would of course be well if the other communities 
join them, should start a fund, collect as much money 


as possible and send it to the Persian Government. 
We are confident that if leading men all Over the 
country exert ihemseKes, a respectable s'urn may be 
collected in no time. Exertions of our contemporaries 
especially of the Watau and the Paisa Akhbnr of 
Lahore, in this direction, are sure to be fruitful, We 
throw out this suggestion in the hope that all true 
followers of Islam who arc interested in the preserva- 
tion of a Moslem country like Persia and all friends 
of constituliona! gtn'ernmenl in the Hast will lake it up 
in right earnest and thus try to materially help the 
Persian (iovernment in such a great crisis. 

The Parsisare a rich community. Though 
their ancestors had to seek safety in flight 
to India they are still attached to Persia 
and some of their co-religionists still live 
there. Cannot the rich Parsis help the Persian 
nationalists? The establishment of a pro- 
gressive constitutional government in Persia 
cannot but promote the welfare of the 
2oroastrians in that land. Moreover, as 
that country is very sparsely populated, it 
will an excellent thing for some Parsis 
to colonise and develop the land. 

Russians in Persia. 

Reuter wires from Teheran that six 
hundred Russian troops are reported to 
have landed at Enzeli and to be en route 
for Kazvin. The opinion is gaining ground 
among diplomatists that the Russian occupa- 
tion is assuming a character of permanency. 

We expected to hear as much. 

Great Britain has done well in withdraw- 
ing her troops from Linga ; though she has 
not withdrawn her Note threatening, in 
case of anarchy, to police the disturbed 
areas at the cost of Persia, in order to 
protect the lives and commercial interests 
of British subjects. 

Mr. Asquith at the Guildhall banquet 
said : — 

“'riie G()V(‘rnment dom; nothing in Persia 

inconsistent with her independence or integrity. If 
the l^ersian Government seek the goodwill of her 
neighbours their advances will meet wilh a ready 
response, but if their .attitude is helpless and hostile, 
confusion and chaos will ensue which will endanger 
Persia herself and every interest there. In such .an 
event we mqst reserve the right to adopt measures 
necessary lo protect British interests.” 

All this is plain. But what one cannot 
fail to note is that justice does not govern 
international relations, might does. Also, 
white men obtain the consideration which 
the weaker “colored” races cannot obtain. 
Indian and Chinese merchants and traders, 
are deported, imprisoned and ruined in 




